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Bt the editor. 



More or less of uncertainty necessarily attends the beginning of all enterprises. 
So has it always been ; and, as far as we may judge, will ever be. Perhaps on 
the whole, the world is none the worse for this order of things ; none the worse 
that its thinkers and doers — they who prompt and they who act— cannot see 
fully whereto their thoughts and actions tend. For though, probably, if mortals 
had been gifted with prophetic vision, many enterprises, once of fair promise, 
which now make the pathways of the past desolate with their ruins, would 
never have been begun ; yet neither would our days and years of toil and trial 
have been brightened with the sunny presence of Hope, (for certainty excludes 
Hope) nor could there ever be the rich bliss of hard- won triumph, the rapture 
of long, long sought success Could men have lifted the veil of the future — 
gazed with clear vision on the dim years to come — not so many failures would 
have been ; nor yet so many heroic attempts at noble things. 

We are beginning ! That is an incontrovertible fact. When or where 
we shall end is an unanswerable question. With that last, however, we have 
not to speak now, save to express the hope that, let the end come when it may, 
it will be a fair conclusion of honest purposes, honestly fulfilled. We do not 
indulge in any ecstatic dreams of the future, yet are we considerably hopeful. 
The journey looks not unpleasant before us, and we havp. confidence in our 
power to climb its hills, tread over its rough places with the firm-footedness of 
blithe, jocund, yet withal, earnest travellers. 'Tis such a thing to be young, 

strong and out of well out of what you like : Debt, Love, American Wars, 

— Cold Rains or any of the other difficulties incident to flesh-clad immor- 
tals pilgrimaging across that part of the solar system, called earth — a planet 
with one satellite. 

Freehearted and strong, then, we are starting Who will go along with us ? 
The more friends the merrier the journey: and with all who come, we will share 
the pleasures of the way. Altogether we have promise of a fair company. 
Good, so far ! 

We are not presuming to set ourselves up as authoritative, magisterial teach- 
ers in these days. Nor are we inspired with the undisccrnimg afflatus of green 
enthusiasts, grasping at greatness and spasmodically rushing into heroic 
folly. No ! No ! Do not mistake our purpose, good friends ! We offer you 
certain useful and pleasurable information, collected by our industry ; certain 
bundles of assorted thoughts, worked out of our brains : these at a moderate 
charge. If you hold commerce with us, — Thanks ! If not, Peace be with you I 

There are many things under the moon, to which some of us are but strangers; 
acquaintance with which, might yet prove of eminent good. Concerning these, 
we shall learn what we can, and endeavour to speak with justice and truth, 
convinced that thus, with a little effort it is possible to increase the well-being 
and happiness of some of the items composing the human race. Only some of 
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them : The world is very, very large, and our circlo of work will be com- 
paratively small. No claim of originality is set tip in this matter. The like 
things have been since long ago. A great army is in the field working in the 
cause of knowledge. We join the ranks. 

" Let knowledge grow from more to more ! " 

That,— simply to earn bread and eat it, is not the whole duty of man,—— is a 
corner stone of our creed, and against all flagrant mammon worship we wage 
constant war. To the worshippers we say " Arise out of the dust men and look 
upward ; there are worlds and heavens, and a God above you." Yet with all 
this, 'tis our trust never to exalt dreamers above doers. We have infinitely more 
respect for the man who digs his field and digs it well, though he do nought else 
but dig, than for him who lets noisome weeds grow round about while he is 
rapt, with idiot gaze, on shining clouds and rainbows. 

We purpose (heaven helping us) to till well our little plot of life, to grow 
what grain we may fit for the garner, and in addition, to give good heed to 
certain sweet strains that visit us at times, whispering of the glories of a life yet 
to be revealed. 

There is a spirit abroad in the world which would make gold the idol of all 
hearts. The shining image is set up, and crowds of creatures, made erect, 
blessed even with souls, bow down to the glittering god. 'Tis even so. The 
praise of riches is known and sung in market place, and church, and palace ; 
whilst honor, and virtue, and truth are reft of their rightful homage. 

Also in these times, brazen-faced roguery stalks abroad in the tawdry guise of 
a sham respectability. Men who would once have been branded with the name 
and shame of scoundrels now in boastful equipages and fine clothes, with an 
impudent smile on their lips, are greeted with flattery and applause, though 
they have picked the poor man's pocket, and cheated plodding honesty of his 
gains, — against such great wrongs as these we shall endeavour to lift up our 
voice, friends ! you the steadfast-hearted, the thoughtful, the true, will you 
help us in this endeavour ? 

Pleasanter employ will it be for us to consult and gratify the tastes of our 
readers with scenes from the historic page, songs from the lips of the poet, tales 
of by-gone years. And we trust that through all our work will be prevalent 
the spirit of an enlightened philosophy ; that no party influence will ever tempt 
us to be traitors to the cause of truth ; that what we know of that truth, we 
shall speak fearlessly, and what we know not, we shall earnestly seek. 

For the rest, our constant effort will be to please and profit We begin this 
work in plain good faith. If any malign us, we can afford them pity. If any 
oppose, we are ready to meet such opposition. For those who will join hands 
and help, we wish them the joy of their hearts. 
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A Story of the Great Rebellion. 

Bt JOSIAH TILDE8LEY. 



Chillington ! ha! ha ! Who has not heard of Chillington, with its broad 
old-English park, its placid pool, and its glorious avenue of trees, stretch- 
ing statelily away from the front of the old red-brick hall? Good, my friend; 
I need not describe the place, surely. You've been to Chillington? roamed 
through its woods — floated calmly on its lake — chatted and laughed in its 
garden-walks — and ejaculated blessings on the good old Squire, as you rode 
homeward through its lanes, when the summer light was waning. Well, I 
won't describe the place, I say. If you've not been there, it's an undoubted 
pity ; you've missed seeing the shining part of our Staffordshire world. 

"But Chillington is a vulgar place," say you " Where crowds of common 
people go." Indeed! vulgaris it? A right blessed kind of vulgarity that, 
then. Dear me ! why what is more vulgar than sunlight ; blazing away into 
the huts and hovels of clod-hoppers and colliers as liberally as into the 
palaces of princes ! Vulgar ! Beauty is vulgar ; dwelling with the flowers 
on the cottage window — glowing on the cheek of the beggar-maid as freely as 
among the children of kings. Vulgar 1 Then the Canaan of Promise is vul- 
gar ; for thither go crowds of the common people : the uncultured sons of 
toil ; yet are they as welcome at the holy gate as the proudest nobility of the 
earth. 

I will tell you a tale ol Chillington ; a tale of the days of old. Sit down 
by your fireside, and listen to a story of the times when there were strife, 
and battle, and bloodshed in this quiet England of ours. 

. After being crowned at Scone, in Scotland, Charles II had many reverses 
in combats with Cromwell and his generals. Still he had 20,000 men left, 
and with these he hazarded an extraordinary and rapid march, while Crom- 
well was besieging Perth. Seeing England apparently clear, he hurried 
southward, and so rapidly, that he reached Lancashire before meeting an 
enemy. Near Wigan, however, a body of Royalists, under the Earl of Derby, 
who were about to join the King, were attacked and defeated by a strong 
Parliamentary force, under Colonel Lilburne. In the battle Lord Widdring- 
ton and Sir Thomas Tildesley were slain. Charles, however, hurried on, 
and when he arrived at Worcester, his force was only 12,000. Cromwell, too, 
was swiftly following on his track. 

Such was the state of affairs at the time we wish to introduce you to 
Chillington. In those days it was of even greater extent than it is now. 
Modern civilisation had not yet dwarfed its size or marred its beauty. No 
steam-whistle shrieked in its neighbourhood; no Darlastonians swarmed 
thither in gigantic cartloads. Herds of wild deer roamed through its woods, 
and sometimes swept like clouds across the grounds before the hall, when 
the bay of the hounds and the winding sound of the hunter's horn were on 
their track. 

The sun was sinking in great glory, casting a gorgeous light over hill and 
dale. The tree-tops were all a-glow; and the eastern margin of the lake was 
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CHILLINGTON : 



tinged with the crimson splendour. 'Twas a rare scene for poet or painter; 
something more than still life was there. On the lowest step in front of the 
hall, stood a young gentlewoman, dressed rather in contrast to the somewhat 
grotesque fashion of the time. Her dress was simple white, and a rich, light 
Indian shawl hung in loose graceful folds ahout her form of exceeding grace ; 
a somewhat girlish form it might have been deemed, but for the slight touch 
of stateliness which occasionally appeared. Agnes Overton was an orphan. 
At Chillington, the seat of her father's friend, she had for years found a 
home ; and in that home she had ever been like pleasant sunshine. Old 
Squire Giffard loved her as a daughter — aye, or more than even so. The 
Squire's sister, an aged, high-bred lady, treated her like a precious flower. 
So her life had grown on to womanhood like the increasing of a pleasant tune. 
But of late a new, strange chord had been touched ; and the sound was sweet 
to her ears, and her heart was filled with music. She loved, with the fresh, 
fair love of spring, in all its glory of promise ; her love was no aftermath, 
however sweet such love at times may be. I tell not the story of her love ; 
such stories have a thousand times been told, and will be yet, for aye. But of 
her love I simply say, it was so. And there stood her lover now ; and hand 
was clasped in hand. She did not lean upon him ; she was one of those 
women — angels by no means, nor fairies — yet beings to whom a man is apt to 
render a kind of worship — who can stand in the world of their own mere 
strength, who do not express their love in rhapsodies or faintings, or any 
extravagancies whatsoever; yet do express it in a manner unmistakable. 
Richard Wentworth, as he stood there with that little hand in his, knew of a 
truth he was loved, so that he fully esteemed the calm yet earnest, soulfelt 
words he heard. Both spoke earnestly, for they were parting : parting in the 
May time of J their love — parting, and they knew not but it was for ever. 
They had held long converse, still the parting seemed hard. " Richard, 
would to God you could stay, and stay with honor ; there seems no hope of 

the cause, and it may be ; but I can scarce dare dream of that." " But you 

would not surely have me forsake the cause now, because it is weak — turn 
traitor to my king in his extremity ! I should disgrace my good name — I 
should be unworthy of you." " I suppose you are right ; indeed, I would not 
have you dishonor your name, far less dishonor yourself, Richard ; but yet 
'tis hard. Perhaps I am selfish ; but I have dismal forebodings." " Nay, 
now, my ladye-love, I must cheer you like a good cavalier. I shall not fall, 
unless, as the Roundheads say, it is appointed. Give me a parting benison, 
Agnes, for I must go; the shadows are falling." " Richard, I will not keep 
you back from honor. Go, and God's shield be with you — farewell ! " The 
words died on her lips, as those two — the man in the glory of his strength, 
the woman in the sweet beauty of her loving youth — embraced once more, 
and parted. "Farewell, Agnes, I'll think of you while I fight!" "Farewell, 
Richard, I'll remember you while I pray ! " Away down the avenue had waited 
till now a horseman holding a second horse — a powerful and spirited iron-gray. 
At a signal from his master, he had brought the horse up to the Hall. So 
the two rode away that day, just when the mellow August afternoon was fast 
fading away into twilight: and this was on the 27th of the month. At first 
they rode rapidly, — out of the Chillington domain, past the village of Codsdl, 
through Tettenhall lanes and over the heath, and coming round the outskirts 
of Wolverhampton, they gained the Dudley road, unnoticed. They dared not 
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pass through the town, lest they should be discovered. Wentworth rode in 
full armour, too. After passing round outside Dudley, under the very walls 
of the Castle grounds, where a battalion of Parliament troops were on guard, 
they soon reached Stourbridge, and rode fast, straight through the town, as 
they knew not the byways, and it was fast growing dark. Hour after hour, 
they rode. 'Twas near midnight when, at a signal from his companion, 
Wentworth drew rein. 'Twas at a little inn, within eight miles of Worcester. 
His man took the horses, cleaned and fed them, and then, to the great won- 
derment of the minute stable imp who watched him, put on the saddles 
again, and then went and sat down by a fireside in a little room sacred to the 
use of the imp aforesaid. Wentworth threw himself on a couch, in the room 
allotted, after taking some refreshment. He lay down, armed as he was, 
shifting only his sword. He did not sleep : too many thoughts crowded his 
brain, and his position was too exciting for that. From a few words of the 
inmates of the house, he gathered that scarce any had joined the King from 
this neighbourhood; that, in fact, he was on dangerous ground for royalists. 
He was not doomed to wear out many hours with reflecting upon what had 
been, and guesses of what was to come. The house was become all still, 
when he heard a footstep creeping stealthily along the passage toward his 
door. He arose and felt for his sword; then came a light tap, and his servant's 
voice whispered "For Heaven's sake, sir, arise and come quickly, we are pur- 
sued!" Without replying, to the man's surprise, he walked out fully armed, 
and descended with him to the stable, where the chargers stood saddled. 
They listened a moment, and could hear through the stillness of the night 
the regular rattle of horses' feet coming from the direction of Kidderminster. 
From the sound there seemed several horsemen, and they rapidly approaching. 
Whether friend or foe, could only be guessed. No time was to be lost : they 
at once mounted, and rode out at full speed toward Worcester, where they 
knew the King's forces lay. Ten minutes after, six dragoons arrived at the 
little inn, in quest of Wentworth, whose appearance had excited suspicion, 
as he passed through Stourbridge. Great was their chagrin at finding their 
game lost: they could just hear them riding away; so those six mighty 
Cromwellian dragoons, out of spite or revenge, or some such feeling, woke up 
the sleeping landlord, gave him a beating for harbouring enemies of the Com- 
monwealth, confiscated rast quantities of his ale, drank the same, cursed 
their villanous luck, and rode homeward. 

Meanwhile the good city of Worcester was beginning to bestir. All night 
long, had been heard occasionally, the tramp of steeds in the narrow streets, 
as small parties came in to join the King. Wentworth rode through the city 
gates, answering cheerily the warder's challenge, just as the first gray of dawn 
was breaking. He passed right on through the good city, to where the army 
lay, and having found Ralph Giffard's quarters, he gave his horse to his servant, 
entered, flung hinself on an unoccupied pallet, and, wearied with his fifty miles 
night ride, slept till the sun was high in the heavens. 



In Chillington Hall, as you may suppose, there was much anxiety concerning 
matters at Worcester. They heard that Cromwell and Fleetwood had joined, 
and their forces were now double those of the King. The old 'Squire was 
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anxious for that King's Cause, and for the safety of Ralph Oiffard his darling, 
daring, only son. Agnes Overton was anxious for — why, how could she 
possibly think of any one else? — and Mistress Amelia Giffard was anxious for 
people and things in general. So the 'Squire donned his well-kept cavalier 
gear, and fidgetted about the "place," and sent off a servant every day to meet 
his son's messenger, half-way, for news; and Mistress Amelia passed hither 
and thither, like a placid, patient ghost, with unsettled mind. Her embroidery 
frame was sadly neglected: she sat down to it as usual, but constantly found 
herself making false stitches, and using wrong colors. She was working a 
grand forest piece, wherein the chase of a noble stag was to be seen, with die 
merry hunters and hounds, and bright woodland greenery all around; but the 
work went on slowly in those days. And Agnes, wont to be bo merry and 
lively all the day long, trilling her sweet little songs as she glided about, even 
Agnes had grown thoughtful and serious, and quiet-like. To be sure she went 
at times to the ancient, quaintly carved organ, but the music seemed discordant, 
therefore would she sit down in one of the deep, arched window seats, and wear 
away hours in staring dreamily across the lawn, and the fields beyond, and 
the woods beyond where a gray church spire peered up through the rich green 
foliage, and away to the rich, silent skies beyond, and she wondered what was 
doing under those far-away skies. Surely Worcester was in that direction. That 
was the way he rode, down the drive, and along the deep shady lane. What was he 
doing now ? What was he thinking of? Oh, if she had wings, how she would 
delight just to look down on him for a moment! How glad she will be when 
she sees him again, when he rides up to the Hall on his brave gray charger! 
But what if he should never come? What if he should fall in fight? At that 
thought the loving little heart would sicken and she would faint; but the 
innate nobleness of her spirit would rise then, and strive for the mastery, and 
chide her for folly. It was not well, not womanly, not worthy of him, and that 
high spirit whispered to her "Be strong, be strong, he will need thy help 
ere long." So she lived bravely on, through the long, long days. Aye, bravely ! 
for to be calm, then, to live through those changeless hours* in unswerving 
trust, even while the heart is well nigh riven with utter anxiousness, needs 
much of that lofty spirit with which the blood of heroes is tempered; yet Agnes 
Overton did this. 

There were other dwellers near Chillington Woods, whose hearts throbbed 
the faster for that stormy time at Worcester. In Boscobel House, James 
Wentworth was sorely troubled for the loss of his son Kichard, who was the only 
comfort and strength of his old age. Two sons had already fallen in battle, 
and now the other was gone. He was very lone in his house : none but servants 
were about him. Kichard Wentworth had never known a mother; she died in 
his earliest childhood. So those days were days of mourning for the old man. 
And when, in the braveness of her heart, Agnes Overton had half mastered her 
own grief and fear, and could afford a little comfort to others, she cantered 
over on her pony to Boscobel, her visit was like that of an angel. She soothed, 
and even cheered him; led him round the large, bright garden, that summer 
afternoon; then gathered flowers to set beside his seat, in the room where he 
chiefly dwelt. And she found that her own oppressed heart cheered with the 
effort to cheer others: and who has not found it so? Yet another spot was 
there where one dwelt who trembled at the news from Worcester. There is, 
not far from Boscobel House, an extensive ruin, lying now in the midst of a 
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field. Nothing remains to show what it once was, save the solid stone ivy-clad 
walls that still stand a little above ground, and two small arched gateways ; all 
else is a complete wreck. And yet, from this wreck even may be gleaned some 
idea of the ancient grandeur of the place. 

Here, at the period of this History, stood the noble and stately convent of 
the 'White Ladies: ' such was it called, and to this day the ruin is known by 
that name. Jane Middleton was an inmate of this convent. She was the 
daughter of a noble family resident in the neighbourhood of Ohillington, but 
who had long been at deadly feud with the Giffards. No word of friendship 
passed between the neighbour families; no courtesy save that of high-bred foes. 
A strange, romantic incident occurred however, which, but for the haughty 
pride of the Middletons, might have healed up the old wound. Ealph Giffard, 
then little more than a youth, was riding on a spirited, nervous horse, 
along the road near Boscoe Hall, the seat of the Middletons. A noble wild 
stag had been started about the time, on the other side of the Hall, and, 
taking the course with the wind, he crossed over the very lane down which 
Ealph was riding, and his horse, startled, reared and plunged, and threw him 
violently to the ground. He was completely stunned by the fall. The hunts- 
men and hounds passed near, but in the excitement. of the hunt he was 
unperceived, save by one. That one was Jane Middleton, a bright-eyed 
English girl, full of spirit and life, and beautiful as a wild rose. She was 
with the leading 'ruck* but, seeing Ralph's horse riderless, madly galloping 
away, she reined in, let the others pass, and came to where Ralph lay. At 
first she was affrighted. He seemed a dead man; the blood from a wound 
in the forehead had trickled down his face, and lay in a pool on the ground. 
Only for a moment was she paralysed. Then she looked round, and shouted 
aloud after the hunters, but they were all far out of hearing. She tethered her 
horse therefore, came to where Ralph lay, lifted his head, and with a large leaf 
from the bank made an urn, and fetched water from a little rill trickling near, 
with which she cleared the clotted blood from his face, and, at last, after much 
effort, succeeded in arousing him to consciousness. When Ralph first opened 
his eyes, he stared around in utter amaze: he did not at first feel the pain of 
the wounds and bruises. He lay staring, wonderingly, and with admiration, 
at the girl by his side. She too, was now rather embarrassed; but Ralph seemed 
in a dream. At last, the spell broke, and she said, "Do you feel very much 
hurt, Sir?" The wounded man looked round — at the blood about him, at the 
horse tethered near, and at the fair vision by his side, and said, " Thanks to 
you, lady, I do not feel hurt at all, — I don't know, — I can't tell, — but,— aye, — 
yes, — I remember, the horse startled, and threw me; but I think I can walk 
home: yet would I willingly have such another fall, to have attendant so fair. 
But, madam, how may I repay you? Ralph Giffard would not owe his life to 
another without making recompense." "Ralph Giffard! Ralph Giffard!" said 
the girl, "Is it so indeed? then have I befriended a foe to my kindred." As 
she spoke, Ralph tried to rise, but the effort caused the blood to gush from his 
wound so freely that he fainted again. " Good God, he must not die, foe though 
he be!" said Jane. "I would that our feud were ended; for, I believe me, here 
lies my weal or woe." She stanched the blood again, and bound over the 
wound a rich scarf that she wore, and revived him again with a little effort ; 
then mounting her horse, saying, "I'll fetch help for you, Sir," she galloped 
away, and soon returned with a chariot and serving men, who took Giffard 
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down to Chillington. Jane Middleton rode away, but on many a quiet summer 
afternoon she came to look at the spot where he lay; gathering the rich little 
violets from the bank. And when Kalph Giffard gathered strength again, he 
remembered the pleasant dream that had crossed his path. So those two loved, 
and they met and vowed pure vows ; he in knightly honour and truth, she in 
gentle constancy. But, alas ! like a bitter winter blast, withering up their 
hopes, crushing out their vows, came that stern family feud. The Middletons 
swore none of their house should ever clasp hand with foes. They bore her 
to the Convent, she took the veil, and they made her vow never to dream of 
earthly pleasure more, not to joy o'er earth's summer sunshine, not to mourn 
o'er its winter cold. They strove to make her crush that sweet, pure love. 
They told her she must think only of Heaven; and oh! for her 'twas bitter 
thinking of that bright place. But Ralph Giffard rode away to the wars : there, 
in many a bloody fight did the veteran knights, the rough, grizzled warriors, 
wonder at the strange, great daring of .this youth, as he ever dashed headlong 
into the thick of the strife. He plunged about like a very spirit of battle ; 
many a Roundhead fell beneath his flashing sword. He seemed reckless of 
life. Day by day, came to him also the vision of that face which once bent 
over him when he lay almost a-dying. Many a night came to him that vision 
calm and fair, as he rested after the battle's close ; and, at last, when down 
there by Worcester City, in the meadows at Severn side, the two armies camped 
in quiet for the last night, on that battle eve did the sweet vision come, plainer 
than ever, to greet him; and the presence seemed a real presence, for he 
renewed his old vows, and words of love seemed spoken in his ear. But Jane 
Middleton passed not the Convent walls, and only faint rumours of the growing 
wars reached her ear. She counted her beads, muttered her prayers, and 
curbed her free young spirit as she might, yet oft would it revolt from its 
bondage, and wander far away out into the free gay world, and dream of bright 
dreams that might have been ; yea, and that free spirit whispered, might be, 



" For books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in them to be 
as active as that soul was whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve, as in a vial, the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively 
and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragons' teeth: and being sown up and down 
may chance to spring up armed men. And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, 
as good almost kill a man as kill a good book: who kills a man, kills a reasonable creature, 
— God's image; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as 
it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. It 
is true, no age can restore a life, whereof, perhaps, there is no great loss; and revolutions 
of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which, whole nations fare 
the worse." — Milton's Aheopagitica. 



"It is supposed that coal beds exist in England and Wales to the depth of 10,000 feet; but 
that mining is all but impossible at a greater depth than 4,000 feet, because of the increasing 
temperature. Supposing this depth to be the limit of mining operations, there is still a quan- 
tity of Coal in England and Wales, sufficient to afford an annual supply of 60 millions of tons 
for about a thousand years.' '—Hull's Coal Fields of Gbbat Britain. 
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Pilgrim, does yon mountain-summit 
Intercept your onward way? 

Do you wish to overcome it ? — 

Sit not then in idle sorrow, 

Wait not for the misty morrow, 
But, begin to-day. 

Warrior, is the tumult waging? 

Would you conquer in the fray? 
Up then, while the battle's raging! — 
There's a niche in warlike story, 
There's a crown of martial glory 

To be won to-day. 

Worker, weary and incessant, 

Are you tempted to delay? 
Trust no future, seize the present : 
There's a world's work round you lying, 
And the years are swiftly flying, — 



Act your part to-day. 

On, brave brothers! time rolls o'er us — 
On, fair sisters! why delay? 

Duty's pathway lies before us; 

Let this thought dispel our sorrow: — 

"Better than a golden morrow, 

Is the sunshine of to-day." 



£ tstk» anb fugs m Cim*s. 



Not very long ago, a respectable, middle-aged gentleman, of sedate and 
thoughtful appearance, might have been seen traversing a London thorough- 
fare, carrying under his arm a pile of street literature, which he had just 
purchased at a well-known ballad store. He was so steeped in thoughtful 
meditation as to be totally unconscious of the fact that he was followed by an 
interesting group of ragged urchins who, mistaking him for an itinerant ballad 
singer, were anxiously awaiting the first sound of his voice in that capacity. 
At length, however, one of the youngsters, somewhat bolder than the rest, 
aroused him to a sense of his position, by thus accosting him: 

"Now then, Maister, strike up will you, and we'll darnce for you." 

It is almost needless to add, that our middle-aged gentleman, having 
overcome a momentary bewilderment, hailed the nearest cab. 




Adam Bede. 
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"Who was it?" you will naturally enquire, "and what has this to do with 
locks and keys?" Well, I'll tell you. 

To any one acquainted with the champions of English literature, that fine 
open countenance, and manly brow, would have betrayed the person of Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. And he indeed it was. Being at that time engaged 
with his 'History of England,' he had been selecting some street ballads of 
olden time wherewith to illustrate those undying pages. My reason for 
introducing here this somewhat amusing episode in the life of the great 
historian, is that it furnishes me with a pretext for inviting the attention of 
our readers to an article of this nature, and silences the arguments of those 
who may regard any attempt to "unbury the dead past," as vain and futile. 
If Macaulay thought it worth the trouble to collect and perpetuate the old 
street ballads, as illustrative of the progress of English literature, surely I 
may be excused if I attempt, however feebly, to collect and rescue from oblivion 
a few of the scanty facts on record, concerning the early history of locks and 
keys, to illustrate the progress of our local manufacture. 

Locks and keys! Well, it isn't a very literary subject, certainly: at any 
rate there is not much of poesy about it; but, if I rightly opine, it is of far 
more practical importance to many of our readers than the most stirring epic, 
or the sublimest lyric that was ever penned. To an imaginative mind, the 
subject of this paper is not entirely destitute of romantic associations. Would 
not the old proverb, "Love laughs at Locksmiths," form a capital text for a 
novelette? Of course it would ! Many a three-volume novel has been compiled 
from slenderer material. What have locks not held in their safe keeping? 
To them has the king entrusted his jewels, the miser his hoard, the fair lover 
her secrets, the warrior his captive; nay, to them we confide our dearest and 
costliest earthly treasures. 

It were difficult to contemplate these things, and yet aver that locks are 
unromantic articles. 

But in spite of all our arguments, the literary world will not coincide with 
our views on this matter; and thus it comes to pass that, while the most 
familiar scenes and objects of domestic life have been acknowledged by the 
Muses ; while quaint Dutch Clocks, and Old Arm Chairs have been enshrined 
in song, never has been written an ode or a sonnet, a song or a romance, on 
the subject of locks and keys. 

Some of our eminent writers have made faint allusions to such things, 
certainly. For instance, Goldsmith, in his "Edwin and Angelina," observes: 

"No stores beneath its humble thatch 

Required a master's care; 
The door just opening with a latch, 

Received the harmless pair." 

And again in Tennyson's delightful poem of " Mariana in the Moated Grange** 
occur the lines: 

"The broken sheds looked sad and strange: 

Unlifted was the clinking latch, 

Weeded, and worn, the ancient thatch, 
Upon the lonely moated grange." 

Also in "Locksley Hall," by the same author, we read* 
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"Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys" 
A figurative allusion is contained in the following well-known couplet, from 
one of Charles Wesley's sublimest hymns: 

"Unlock the Truth, thyself the key, 
Unseal the sacred book." 

But by far the most extraordinary, and probably the most ancient notice of 
locks and keys, on record, occurs in " Homer's Odyssey," where it states that 
one of the heroines (Penelope) took a "brass key, very crooked and tipped with 
ivory," wherewith to open the wardrobe. The passage is thus translated by 
Pope: 



"A brazen key she held, the handle turned 
With steel, and polished ivory adorned; 
The bolt, obedient to the silken string, 
Forsakes the staple as she pulls the ring: 
The wards, respondent to die key, turn round, 
The bars fly back, the flying valves resound, 
Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, 
So roar'd the lock, when it released the spring." 



This remarkable description however, so far from giving us any idea of the 
locks then in use, only plunges the subject into deeper mystery than ever. 
Either the poet must have been in great straits for a simile, when he likened 
the opening of a lock to a bull's roar; or else, if such locks were in general 
use, I should imagine that those ancient cities were constantly resounding 
with the booming roar of this lock-artillery, not at aU agreeable to persons of 
weak nerves. It is much more natural, however, to assume that the poet is in 
error, and that the simile he uses is to be attributed rather to his ignorance of 
lockology~\£ we may coin a word — than to any resemblance between flying 
valves, as he calls them, and taurm melodius. 

According to popular supposition, locks were invented and first used, about 
four thousand years ago, but no very precise information on this subject has 
been recorded. Their great antiquity is proved by the fact of some rude 
specimens having been found among the bas-reliefs in the temple of Karnak. 
Also among the ruins of Herculaneum, locks havej been discovered of great 
apparent complexity. 

The Egyptian lock, which is probably the most ancient on record, has 
thus been described by Mr. E. B. Denison, Q.C.: — "In this lock three pins 
fall into a similar number of cavities in the bolt when it is pushed in, and so 
hold it fast; they are raised again by putting in the key through the large 
keyhole in the bolt and raising it a little, so that the pins of the key push the 
locking pins up out of the way of the bolt. The security of this lock is very 
small, as it is easy to find the places of the pins, by pushing in a piece of wood, 
covered with clay or tallow, on which the holes will leave their impress, and 
the depth can be easily ascertained by trial." 

A very curious old Chinese lock, made of wood, but far superior to the 
Egyptian, has been in use for centuries in the celestial empire. This 
lock is described as being furnished with "sliders and tumblers of differ- 
ent lengths," and appears to have been constructed on exactly the same 
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principle which was patented hy Bramah, only eighty years ago ! " Verily 
there is nothing new under the sun." 

These two facts are interesting, inasmuch as they prove the security of 
tumblers to be much more ancient than that of wards. 

That locks were used at the rebuilding of Jerusalem by Nehemiah is 
evident from the prophet's own statement (chap. Ill, v. 6) "Moreover the 
old gate repaired Jehoiada, the son of Paseah, and Meshullum the son ot 
Besodeiah; they laid up the beams thereof, and the bars thereof, and the 
locks thereof." 

We are led to understand, that for many centuries after their invention, 
locks resembled too many productions of more modern date, inasmuch as their 
chief characteristics were complication and expensiveness. This as a natural 
consequence placed them beyond the reach of the humbler classes of society, 
who as a substitute ingeniously fastened their doors with cord tied in knots of 
various fancies. The mode of untying which was kept profoundly secret 
by the owners. 

For the introduction of locks into this country, we are probably indebted to 
those Phoenician merchants, who traded with the Cornish miners in the days 
of Britain's infancy. It appears from what little light has been thrown upon 
the subject, that the system of trade pursued at these remote times, was one 
of barter, the Phoenicians exchanging the more civilized appliances and 
commodities of their own country for the precious ores which tempted them 
to the wild shores of ancient Britain. Among the earliest articles thus 
imported, was the Egyptian lock to which reference was made just now; and 
it is a singular and interesting fact, that locks of this description are even 
now in very general use throughout the counties of Cornwall and Devon. 

No reliable information exists as to the time at which locks were first made 
in Britain, but it is conjectured that rude specimens were made by British 
artisans before the time of Alfred ; and as early as the 12th century the 
manufacture of those articles in this country, had reached a degree of com- 
parative perfection. 

This immediate locality first became celebrated for its locksmiths during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was in the twentieth year of the latter 
reign, that one Mark Scaliot, a blacksmith, is said to have made a lock, 
"consisting of eleven pieces of iron, steel, and brass, all of which, with a 
pipe key to it, weighed but one grain of gold." It is further related of him 
that " he also made a chain of gold consisting of forty-three links, where- 
unto, having fastened the lock and key before mentioned, he put the chain 
about the neck of a flea, which drew them all with perfect ease !"* 

From the 14th to the end of the 16th century, locks were usually very 
elaborate and complicated pieces of mechanism, and when fixed on decorative 
works, they formed very conspicuous ornaments. A massive article made at 
the end of the 14th century may still be seen in the parish church of 
Snodland, Kent* The principal keyhole of this lock is covered by a plate 



♦Note — This is really recorded as a positive fact, although it is not unlikely to have 
magnified with age. Respecting the latter part of the story especially, I should like additional 
proof, before placing very positive reliance on so extraordinary a statement. 
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of strong but ornamental iron, which shuts over it as a hasp, and which 
is secured by a second key. Also in Winchester Cathedral is a lock of the 
15th century manufacture. This article is also very massive and made 
entirely of metal, and is mounted with elaborate brass ornaments. The 
working and interior part is let into the door, the ornamental portion only 
being exposed. In shape it somewhat resembles a huge stock-lock. 

During some recent excavations at Salisbury, an interesting discovery was 
made, which conveys some idea of the antiquity of the latch key. A number of 
these articles were found with many other relics of the past, the probable age of 
which aroused considerable controversy. At length, however, the opinion of 
Mr. J. Y. Ackerman, F.S.A., the eminent Archaeologist, was obtained, and this 
gentleman eventually set the matter at rest by producing satisfactory proof 
that the keys in question belonged to the 15 th century. 

The following interesting notice is extracted from the "Booke of the 
Accounts of the Manor of Savoy," published during the reign of Richard I. 

" In ij stocklokkes pro ij ostiis praedictse turris empt xxd. 
" Et in ij hangelokkes (pad locks) pro praedicte turre xvjd." 

" The Durham Booke," bearing date A.D. 1531, also contains the following 
entry : 

" Et in & hanklokkes emptis de Willielms Mirefelde, lOd." 
" Et in 2 stocklokkes (8d.) et 3 hanklokkes (6d.") 

In the reign of Charles II, some mechanical genius invented the first detector 
lock, which is thus described by the Marquis of Worcester in his " Centurie 
of Inventions." 

" This lock is so constructed that if a stranger attempt to open it, it catches 
his hand as a trap catches a fox, though so far from maiming him for life, 
yet so marketh him that if once suspected he might be easily detected." A 
steel barb appears to have been concealed inside the key hole, so that if any 
person should in ignorance overlift a certain tumbler the barb would be forced 
by a spring through the key hole into his hand. It is related that while 
testing this lock, lie patentee was himself accidentally visited by the barb, a 
circumstance which doubtless inspired him with implicit confidence in the 
efficacy of his invention." 

The well known Letter Loch is a Dutch invention, and was first made at 
Amsterdam, about the year 1650. 

Mr. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., recently contributed to the Art Union, an interest- 
ing article on ornamental keys, in which he makes the following observations. 

" Some century or two ago, key handles were always elegantly decorated in 
patterns more or less intricate, in proportion to the destination of the lock to 
which they belonged ; whether it was for common security, or for the mag- 
nificent cabinets of the middle ages; the locks and keys of which, are as 
elaborately worked as the furniture to which they were affixed." 

In the 17th century, the handles of keys, became very much elaborated, so 
that they were entirely composed of scrolls and ornaments, until they bore 
some resemblance to network. In the centre of the bow, was usually inserted 
a cross, which at that period was a very common ornament. It further 
appears from Mr. Fairholt's remarks, that foliated keys were very common, 
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even in the 16th century, foliage of nearly all kinds being made applicable 
for the ornamentation of these articles. 

The following interesting communication is from a gentleman now residing 
in Northamptonshire: 

"The readers of the poet Gowper are familiar with the fact of the kindness 
displayed toward him by the Throckmorton family, who placed a room at 
Weston Underwood, (Northamptonshire), at his disposal. On the door of this 
room was a brass lock of superior workmanship. The principal feature of the 
ornamentation, consisted of a mezzo relievo figure of a man clad in jerkin, and a 
cavalier's hat, and holding a gun as if in the act of watching against a surprise. 
By means of a small pin, one of the legs of the figure was made to move, 
disclosing the key hole. There is, toward the right hand a dial face, closely 
studded with double rows of figures, also an inscription with the name of the 
ingenious maker 

The style of the costume of the figure would point out the date of the lock as 
toward the end of the 17th century." 

In the year 1776, one James Lees, of Willenhall, then in his 65th year, 
acquired considerable local notoriety for having constructed a miniature lock 
and key, weighing together, less than a silver penny. Being the first of the 
kind ever produced, it excited great curiosity throughout the district, and was 
considered at that time an extraordinary piece of workmanship. The cir- 
cumstance is mentioned by the Rev. T. Unett, in his M.S. diary. 

Many significant facts are dechicible from these few records of the past ; but 
there is one especially to which I would refer. It is, that the locksmith of 
olden times paid far more attention to art, as the handmaid of skilled industry, 
than we of this utilitarian nineteenth century. And the same remark would 
also apply to many other branches of manufacture. 

As far as locks and keys are concerned, those made in these days, are far 
more preferable for security, durability, and general utility in every respect, 
than those of past date; but there is alack of that combination of manufacture 
and Art, which our forefathers seemed to respect, and which the late 
lamented Prince Consort laboured so diligently to promote. 

If there is any feature connected with the past history of locks, and indeed 
of English manufactures generally, which might be imitated with profit now, 
it is this. The establishment of schools in connection with the Society of 
Arts, now so general throughout the country, will do much to remedy this 
defect, by showing how advantageously ornament and utility may be combined. 

Here I must pause. Obvious considerations of prudence suggest to me the 
impropriety of venturing further with this theme. And even in the absence of 
such considerations, I should hesitate to enter into anything like a dissertation 
on the progress of locks and keys during the past half century. The amplitude 
of this magazine would not suffice for a simple enumeration of the various 
inventions and improvements that have been effected within the limits of that 
period. 

I have not attempted to give anything like a connected history of « Locks and 
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Keys in Olden Times/ Without reference to any volume upon the subject, my 
desire was simply to collect and string together these few waifs of information, 
which have, for the most part, hitherto led precarious existences in the corners 
of newspapers and magazines. Disjointed as they are, they shed a meteoric 
light around a subject of great local, if not of general, interest. 

In these days, the manufacture of locks is a matter of no slight importance ; 
one which involves the universal weal. Of what avail would be the exertions 
of the millions of individuals throughout the world, who are actively engaged 
in the production of wealth, were it not for the exertions of some few thousands, 
whereby that wealth is secured to its rightful owners ? Without locks, or some 
adequate substitute, an "Englishman's house " would no longer be " his castle," 
but the ravages of an epidemical kleptomania would be experienced in every 
land and in every household. Men would not be satisfied merely to "covet 
and desire other men's goods," when their longing might be so readily consum- 
mated by a breach of the eighth commandment; consequently the power of 
might would be brought in contact with the principle of right, and the world 
would be continually engaged in one great feverish struggle for the possession 
and security of its own. 

But by the invention of locks, ingenuity and skill sway the sceptre of 
supremacy over mere brute force and power. For ages has this sceptre of 
supremacy been wielded ; and as long as this strange world of ours rolls on- 
ward in the same mysterious path ; as long as mutual trust and confidence 
are wanting to us all ; as long as we have treasures to preserve, secrets to 
conceal, false friends to guard against, and open foes to fear ; so long will the 
locksmith's ingenuity be demanded and his industry rewarded ; but, if the 
world is rolling onward to perfection, to that halcyon time when men shall 
live and love as brothers, it may yet resemble Longfellow's Acadian village, 
where 

"Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows, 
But their dwellings were open as day, and the hearts of their owners 

then shall the sword be beaten into ploughshares, and the spear into pruning 
hooks, and then — but not till then — shall the hammer of the locksmith cease 
to beat out its defiant notes against all evil and dishonourable men. 

Considering the peculiar local interest attached to the subject of this paper, 
it may not be inappropriate to conclude these observations with a brief 
allusion to the artisans by whom locks and keys are manufactured. 
And circumstances happily combine to render this task a pleasing one, 
inasmuch, as a great change for the better has taken place among this class 
of individuals during the past few years. 

The condition of locksmiths in the neighbouring town of Wednesbury, some 
60 years ago, is vividly described by Mr. Disraeli in 'Sybil,' and the picture 
he draws is woeftd in the extreme. As workmen, they for the most part, 
performed their daily task as mere machines not possessing any ingenuity, 
save that which had been ground into their nature by unremitting toil : 
unenlightened, uneducated as they were, their lives were but rounds of 
cheerless drudgery. Nor can we wonder at it, when we consider their social 
condition and that of their families at this period. Ignorance, in its most 
fearful forms, wretchedness and suffering in their horrid perfection, crime and 
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vice, of every form and of the deepest dye, pervaded the locality and imbued 
the population, — cursing, infamy, theft, inhuman cruelty, drunkenness ; — such 
was the fearful catalogue of their crimes — their houses were dens of vice, their 
wives types of all that is unwomanly and un virtuous, their children trained in 
ignorance and sin. What a picture! And such was only a type of the whole 
neighbourhood. 

I have heard such scenes compared to the great Sargasso Sea, — that dreary 
ocean waste, which is said to exist in the South Atlantic — never is it visited 
by the clear ocean current — never is it reached by the refreshing winds that 
sweep the outer seas. No sea bird ever penetrates that gloom. No goodly 
vessel ever ploughs its way among those slimy waves. Drifted heaps of 
splinters, and sea tangle, of rotting wrecks and rotting weeds, alone betray the 
dull^ dead, heaving of its billows. There it lies ! a gloomy ocean desert, a 
dreary wilderness of waters! Such spots as these are naturally avoided: 
they are places of which people hear and read, but never care to visit and 
examine. 

The comparison is not inapposite. Here was a multitude of men and 
women, of whom the world knew little, and cared less, steeped in every kind 
of ignorance, and wretchedness, and vice, without a friendly hand to guide, a 
friendly word to cheer, or a kindly heart to sympathise — shunned and 
abhorred by the great ocean of human brotherhood, whose surges heaved 
around them. There they lay, solitary amid their wretchedness and Woe, 
living lives of ebon darkness ; dying deaths of heathenish despair. 

But, thank God, times are altered now. The fearful blackness of that 
midnight scene, fades away before the golden glimmer of the morning. We 
see around us to day a refined and an enlightened population. We can discern 
among the artisans, the clear eye, the steady hand, the well-stored mind, the 
thoughtful and intelligent countenance. j 

Such traits as these have wrought a wondrous change upon them, in their 
skill as workmen, and are fast qualifying them fearlessly to stand and face a 
world-wide rivalry. Experience teaches us that if we want skilled and 
industrious artisans, we shall best discover such, where the education and 
social comfort of the population, have been efficiently promoted. We are glad 
to hail such signs of progress in our own locality; to see the workman's 
fireside, a place of domestic comfort, and his children trained and educated in 
a manner that will fit them for lives of usefulness and respectability. And 
among the workmen themselves we find evidences of sobriety, industry, 
loyalty, and zeal. We find their labour performed not in a spirit of meanness 
and servility ; but in a spirit of honest independence, regulated by a sense of 
duty. Wearisome may be the toil, stern may be the struggle, dark may be 
the pathway, but the inward pleasure of an enlightened mind borders many a 
dark life-cloud with a silver lining. 

Thanks to the widening influences of a wholesome education, to the pure 
teachings of morality and virtue, our toiling population of to-day are neither 
dejected by the gloom of a weary present, nor downcast at the prospect of a j 
joyless future- j 
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The records of a journey of two thousand miles, performed in sixteen days, 
must of necessity be brief. Not pleasure, not health, not materials out of which 
to construct a narrative, did I seek when I left home. It was a matter of 
duty and affection which led me to set out for Marseilles. I desired — to the 
point where he quitted Europe — to accompany my son, then about to enter into 
the battle of life on the distant field of India. 

It was on his suggestion that I turned aside, from the direct route of return 
to England, to visit some places of interest which had formed part of a more 
lengthened continental ramble of his own, two years previously. I thus avoided 
the retracing of a beaten track, and found in new scenes an occupation for my 
thoughts, which otherwise had, perhaps, dwelt too sorrowfully on the recent 
separation. 

And now for my narrative. I kept no journal, beyond a few pencil notes, for 
I never dreamt of shaping for the public eye what came under my observation. 
What I did jot down was to refresh me for a viva voce gossip to my own home- 
circle; but I find days without any register. 

We left our home, at Bentley, on the 2 1st of October, in time to reach 
IiOndon about noon. There was much to be done there, but it was all accom- 
plished ; ,and, after dining at an hotel in Jermyn Street, we drove to London 
Bridge. Here we took our tickets (these were little printed books, out of 
which, here and there, an official, as we journeyed, tore a page, returning to us 
our diminished volume) for Marseilles. I think — I kept no accounts — the two 
cost rather more than £13. These tickets were available for fifteen days. Very 
punctually to the time (8 30) we left the station. The train was express, and 
in two hours we were at Dover. The packet, with its steam up, was ready to 
receive us. The breeze was somewhat brisk, and ahead : the night fine. I 
remained on deck during the short passage, not suffering, as many do, from a 
buoyant pitching of the vessel. We were soon at Calais. Here we had to go 
through a process which, whatever may be the vigilance of the day, dwindles 
into a mere ceremony during the small hours of the night. On our way to the 
train, we had to pass through a hall, in which, on a counter, our luggage was 
placed. Behind this counter were five officials, in peaked caps and cloaks of 
blue cloth, both greatly faded. There was an air of somnambulism about these 
men. Keys of portmanteaus were politely asked for, and when produced were 
at once dispensed with : carpet bags were subjected to a bland and tender mani- 
pulation, the hands being placed, as if the process were a mesmeric, with the 
slightest possible pressure on each side ; and with this scrutiny we were allowed 
to proceed to the train, being, I suppose, not deemed contraband of peace. There- 
was, in this scene, material for a striking etching by some artist of the pen. It 
was a presentment of the unreal : the men moved with a still listlessness ; they 
had a dreary, jaded look, as if the features had given up expression, because the 
eyes had lost their speculation : the colour had nearly quitted their costume, 
and what they went through, was the sTiow of doing something which was 
nothing. It was a state of things however, which suited our desire for expe- 
dition, and we were glad soon to find ourselves comfortably seated for the- 
journey of 236 miles which lay between us and Paris. 

The French railway system has many points of excellence. The traveller ha* 
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to book himself and his luggage ; he receives a ticket for each, and with these in 
his possession he has only to take care of himself — his baggage is well cared for 
by the company. He need have no fears, as, let the changes of trains be what 
they may, it is sure to cast up at its destination. I confess to some uneasiness 
once or twice when, on a transference from one line to another, I did not see my 
own among the stock of trunks piled together for reshipment; but, finding 
myself presented with it at the proper place, I afterwards gave up all thought 
about it. As to the traveller, he is much assisted in the work of self-preservation 
by the regulations which are enforced at all the larger stations. There are throe 
waiting-rooms opening on the platform by large doors which slide back into the 
wall. At a certain time those of the first-class room are withdrawn, and the 
passengers of that grade walk across a clear platform to their carriages. When 
they are seated, the second class, and after them, the third, are similarly dealt with. 
How different (may 1 say superior) to the English system. W ith us the platform 
is a promenade, the passengers for more trains than one often assembling there 
at once, and threading their way among boxes, bags, hampers, and even house- 
hold furniture, to which, in summer, may be added barrels of herrings, and in 
winter, crates of codfish. I must speak as they deserve of the Continental 
carriages. They are admirable: taste and liberality combine to make them 
thoroughly comfortable. The long distances we travelled without rest made 
their excellent appointments more appreciable. Those of the second class 
are as much in advance of ours as the first. I know not whether it is uni- 
versally so, but there was an arrangement on a Belgian railway, which struck 
me as excellent. A footboard ran along each carriage, and about four feet 
above this, a handrail. I had a ticket which required regulation, and during 
the journey, the guard walked down the train from his own position, opened 
the door, stamped the ticket and retired. He did so with perfect security 
because of the safe hold he had upon the rail ; his manner showed that it 
was an every-day operation. Such a communication between guards and 
engine drivers would have led, and may yet lead, to the avoidance of many a 
terrific accident. 

I believe the traveller loses nothing in the way of beauty, who makes the 
journey from Calais to the capital by night. It was a clear October morning 
on which we iound ourselves in Paris, soon after eight. After some consi- 
derable delay, we left the station, having a good length of the city to traverse 
before we reached our destination. It was a scene of cheerful bustle we 
passed through. The supplies of a large population were pouring in. Wood, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, conveyed in vehicles of strange outline and con- 
struction, and drawn by various animals, — caparisoned in many cases with 
bells and coloured fringes, — often blocked the street. It was a work of time 
and patience to thread our way. I observed that our driver acted on a rule 
the reverse of our English one, which commands that the vehicle you meet 
shall be passed on your off-side. It was 9*30 when we arrived down at that 
most commendable of hotels, Meurice's, in the Rue de Rivoli. We were 
fortunate in finding room, as, during our stay, many English were turned 
away. I fancy we had nearly missed this very eligible resting-place, as my 
apartment was No. 120. Even at this altitude my chamber was amply fur- 
nished, and attendance, when required, prompt. The journey to London, 
much moving about there, the passage of the Channel — still uneasy from the 
effects of a heavy breeze which blew in the afternoon— and after this the long 
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railway ride from the shore to Paris, gave me a strong desire for rest. Not so 
my younger companion. He went forth after our breakfast, and found that in 
the Palais d'Industrie (a kind of permanent Exhibition), a performance by the 
Orpheonistes was going on, one great attraction to which was the placarded 
announcement that 8,000 performers would unite their powers. At die public 
dinner table (table d'hote) of the hotel, there was no room for us, and we there- 
fore dined alone. This refreshment disposed of, we went forth to see Paris 
by gas. Our first halt was at the Hotel du Louvre, one of those enormous 
establishments which, I suppose, are trans-atlantic in their conception, and 
are seeking a footing in Europe. I fear to trust my memory as to the number 
of rooms it contains, but in the full season of Paris between 400 and 500 
people sit down at the public dinner-table, daily, at 5 o'clock ; and we were 
told that a full-dress party of 900 usually dined afterward, at 8 o'clock. We 
looked into the saloon where these assemblies take place, and it certainly was 
noble in its proportions, and gorgeous in its decorations : it is however, only 
evenhanded to add, how we were informed that the vast scale on which things 
were done made the place, as to its culinary and attendance departments, in- 
ferior to less pretentious hotels. In the coffee-room of this establishment, we 
met with an English gentleman, well acquainted with Paris, who kindly took 
us the round of the Palais Royal. This is a quadrangular building, with a 
large central court. An arcade runs round it, and in this arcade are the most 
brilliant shops conceivable. Every article of ornament and luxury, of taste 
and ingenuity is here temptingly displayed ; and every effect which light and 
arrangement can produce is realised. We lingered for some time on a spot 
which seemed to be one of 1 the bright points of civilisation and refinement, 
and then took leave of our friend who,— to our loss and, he kindly said, to his 
regret (as he could have shown us many of the noteworthy objects of Paris) — 
was to leave for Staffordshire in the morning. So closed our day, and it seemed 
something of a dream that only on the previous morning we had left home. 

Wednesday was a day without a cloud. We walked to the railway (oue of 
them, I ought to say, for there are two) for Versailles. Versailles ! what a 
compendium of ingenuity expanding itself in all the details of costly magnifi- 
cence does that one word present! The history of the palace, with its 
embellishments and additions by successive royal architects, would form a 
volume. All that appertains to it is on a scale of highly wrought vastness, 
internally and without. Stupendous sums have been laid out in its construction, 
and large and lavish the amount consumed in its occupation. Innumerable 
pictures line the long galleries, battle-pieces, and those chiefly quite modern, 
being in the majority. 

The gardens are in the geometric style, a mode which seems to enact a 
stiff ritual by which nature is to be regulated and kept in one position of per- 
petual drill. There are many things which meet their keenest satire in 
their most exact description, and so this now repudiated and mechanic style 
finds its pourtrayal and its ridicule in those lines of Pope — 

" Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother, 
One half the platform just reflects the other." 
Still there is a stateliness in these many-angled grounds which, in connec- 
tion with the noble pile, makes itself sensibly felt, and carries the mind back 
to days when a rail court often had its habitation here. But crowned heads 
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have left it, and the multitude may he said to he in full possession, for now it 
is open to the public, and is evidently a sort of people s park and palace for 
the population of Paris. We went to Versailles by one railroad, and 
returned by the other, passing over the fortifications constructed under 
Louis Phillippe, not, in these times of advanced destructiveness, very 
formidable or effective. 

There was room for us to-day at the table d'hote, we formed part of an 
assembly of more than eighty. 

Notre Dame, the cathedral of Paris, was one of the objects I greatly desired 
to see. It stands on an island in the river Seine. I felt deeply disappointed 
with it. It is now in course of restoration, and the work is evidently being 
done most perfectly. The choir is in the hands of the artificers, being screened 
for a time from the ante-choir, in which service is now performed. I suppose 
the at present untouched condition of this portion of the building is a sample 
of what it all lately was. If so, it is scarcely conceivable how any church in 
the capital of a country could be allowed to exist in such a state. The walls 
are covered with a coarse wash, and on this are traced coloured adornments 
on a par, as to execution, with the pictures which, on unplaned planks of deal, 
enrich the travelling pavilions of our wakes. This will all be remedied in 
time ; the new work in the choir showing that a cleansing reaching down to 
the surface of the stone will sweep away these hideous incrustations. There 
were, evidently, preparations for a funeral when we went in. A high bier 
with a large velvet pall stood, surrounded by many tapers, in the centre of the 
floor. We passed on to the vestry, where are shown many objects of great 
interest and value, and historical association. Deposited in this place, are 
robes of the costliest fabrics, cloth of gold predominating. The attendant tells 
you how often, or rather how seldom, each set was worn by its owner, whose 
name he gives, adding, in some cases, from what monarch the ecclesiastic 
received them, and for what occasion of royal baptism or marriage they were 
furnished. While in this room (where there is, I may add, a sitting figure of 
the Virgin, in silver, weighing, I think we were told, 2 cwt., given to Notre 
Dame by Charles X.) the organ sounded, and told us service had begun. We 
went as spectators. There were five priests engaged in the celebration, and 
from thirty to forty persons of the middle class attended in mourning. The 
music was really good, and the service a long one. Toward its close, a 
priest, apparently of great age, took his position at the head of the bier, an 
attendant chorister standing at his side. With what he said, the ceremonial 
was closed, and he left the church, leaning on the arm which was offered him 
with an air of the greatest respect and tenderness by one of his younger 
brethren. The surpliced boy remained, and took in one hand an open vessel 
of water, and in the other a small brush of feathers. The mourners began 
to move, and every one of them in succession took the bunch of feathers from 
the boy, dipped it in the water, and sprinkled with it the velvet pall. While 
this v*as going on, we asked whose funeral it was. The answer was, " It is 
no one's ; he died this day twelve-months ; it is a commemoration service." 
As soon as the party connected with . this observance had retired, the lights 
were extinguished, the pall was folded up, and the coffin-shaped plank was 
removed. 

We lingered awhile on other points of attraction, and I left the church of 
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Notre Dame with this feeling among many others, — that when cleansed and 
restored, beautiful as it will doubtless be, it will hardly hold the place which 
a church, with the chair of an archbishop, ought to nil, amidst the other 
edifices which adorn Paris. 

The Palace of the Louvre, for the value, beauty, and variety of its contents — 
its paintings (of four schools) — its antiquities from Egypt, (that cradle of Art 
and Science), from Greece and Rome — its models and Sculpture — is indeed a 
place of marvellous attraction. It was here I saw some of the works of 
Rubens, which caused me some little disappointment, when on his own pe- 
culiar ground I saw so many of his living pictures. I suppose those in the 
Louvre had recently been cleaned, so full and brilliant were the colours. 
I own to a feeling of national envy, as I passed the noble rooms, garnished 
with their rich variety of treasures, and kept with the most exact and scru- 
pulous regard to cleanliness and polish. Many artists, of both sexes, were 
engaged in making copies of the paintings ; and I fancied some of the faces 
intent upon their work, bore traces of the strong struggle which genius often 
has with poverty and neglect. 

I cannot stay lest, gentle reader, I should weary you with a tale too long, 
to speak of other edifices and objects in detail. The churches of St. Roque 
and the Madeleine, the Jar din des Plantes, the Palace of the Luxembourg 
with its replete collection of modern paintings, the Champs Elysees, and the 
Champ de Mars, with other well-known attractions, were visited, but may not 
claim more notice now. 

My general impression of Paris I shall not disguise : I was delighted with 
the place. It was natural to compare it continually with London ; and I own 
that, in many particulars, the City of the Thames might copy, with vast im- 
provement as the result, the City of the Seine. m Upon the very face of things 
it seemed as if there were a strong national conviction that it was desirable to 
add something of the cheerful and ornamental to the mart in which the 
commerce and activities of life are carried on. 

There is an air about Paris which seems to say " Here dwells a community 
which has decided that their abode shall not be defaced by preventible 
disfigurements — that much ought to form part of their daily existence, beyond 
the mere toil and moil of money — much which is above, and ought to come in 
alleviation of, the necessary labours of life." If it be said " That is a mistake 
— what you see and praise is not something decided on or desired by the 
people : it is done for them, and they are not even consulted." Then I say, 
apart from all political theories and modes of government, and looking only to 
beneficent results, ' All honor to the power which does these things/ Pure 
air, spacious streets, noble buildings, rich museums — these surely are large 
contributions to the happiness and the moral elevation of a people; and 
the governors (by whatever names described) who provide such agencies, 
confer large advantages upon the governed." 

If, unhappily for our neighbours, the canopy of smoke which rests on 
London, were transferred to Paris, the depressed vitality of the dwellers there 
would, I believe, soon demand our heavier English viands, and the vast 
breweries of our Metropolis would find their counterparts in the French 
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What amount of evil festers below the surface in great cities, we can only 
guess at, on the hints furnished by Courts of Police and Law. To the eye, 
the moral atmosphere of Paris was, as its natural one, greatly superior to that 
of London. The shameless frequenters of any of the latter's streets, 
miserable women, who by dress, and gestures, and solicitation, proclaim their 
calling and their sin, present a frightful fact : in the former city I saw but one 
whose manner raised a doubt about her character. 

The omnibuses are good : the horses which draw them are, for the most 
grey ; they are always equal to their work, and appear to be thoroughly well-fed 
and cared for. The vehicles which answer to our cabs, are poor, and the horses 
slow and wholly indifferent to the whip. Of private carriages very few were 
to be seen, and of those hardly one to be compared with the splendid 
equipages of London. The roadways are excellently kept : the repairs are 
chiefly performed during the night. A long length is speedily prepared for 
the reception of new material, and this is brought to it by a low wagon, of 
such length as almost to suggest the idea of a canal boat on wheels. T he 
stones are spread, and after being raked a little, a roller of immense weight is 
passed over them, and the space thus dealt with is ready for the next day's 
traffic. 

It is only just for me to say, that from every person I experienced great 
civility, and that moderation marked every charge, whether for hotel accom- 
modation or for articles purchased. 

One word, before leaving Paris, about the religion of the place, and of the 
Continent generally. I saw much that was false, superstitious, and absurd ; 
but I also saw what (Charity says) was great sincerity. Sincerity, indeed, is 
no test of truth; but even if the subject of belief be false, sincerity is a 
demonstration of the honesty of the believers. The Churches of a Koman 
Catholic country are houses of prayer. I was repeatedly confirmed in a desire, 
I have often expressed publicly, that our Protestant Churches might ever be 
open to worshippers. From how much that now hinders personal religion, 
would our churches be a refuge and a sanctuary ! In the churches of the 
Continent, I saw, on week days, gentlemen, in dress and bearing, kneeling, 
when no service was going on, in some portion of the building — frequently before 
a crucifix, or the image of the Virgin, or the picture of a saint. Indifferent to 
everything and everybody, the worshippers appeared absorbed in the exercise 
of devotion. Independently of every question of right or wrong, as to the creed, 
here was a moral courage entitled to admiration, and I was more than once 
led irresistibly to contrast these overt acts of religion with that neglect of 
the requirements of our more simple ritual, which is often manifested in our 
congregations. Some, apparently of position, education and refinement, here, 
of course, more numerously ; others, of lower station, devotionally occupied 
in a place of constant resort, intent only on acts of worship, and wholly 
disregarding the presence or the comment of passers by, did seem to my mind 
to cast a rebuke across the Channel, for those who, able to comply, do still 
refuse, through our Sunday services, to "hear the Church," when in her 
Rubrics she bids them * kneel' in some parts, and ' respond' in others of her 
Services. 

(To be continued in our next ) 
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Around us is the noise of life, 

Which, year by year, is still increasing ; 
The tumult of a world-wide strife, 

A great world's heart-beat, never ceasing. 

And men writhe on amid this roar, 
In panting search of fragile treasure ; 

Beach toward some ever-fading shore 
That gleams with purple light of pleasure : 

And dreams of greatness or of gain, 
Like desert-pictures, changing ever, 

Cast baleful light o'er heart and brain, 
And set the soul to wrong endeavour. 

Half blinded by such phantom light, 

Shall we not seek a pure ideal ? 
For pelf alone, spend all our might, 

Naming all higher hopes unreal ? 

See nought, but things that brutes may see, 
And, lowly gazing, journey onward ? 

Smit with some dark idolatry, 

Lift up no hopeful glances sunward ? 

Nay, let us rise to nobler toil ; 

For life hath truths that wait our learning, 
And hath a hidden, precious spoil, 

Worth the whole cost of life for earning. 

For there are grand realities 

Betwixt us and the goal we're seeking, 
Link'd to that other world and this, 

And with majestic language speaking 

In tones that some may scarce perceive, 
Yet sweet, and full of holy meaning 

To him who lists, and dares believe, 

And keeps his heart from earthward leaning. 
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And there are revelations bright, 

And wondrous gleams of things immortal, 

For lofty souls — the pure of sight, 
Who gaze toward Heaven's golden portal. 

And all things beautiful and fair 
Are voiceful with prophetic story 

Of some hid beauty, yet more rare, 
In some far time of cloudless glory. 

Let each one, then, in reverence hold 
All truths that stand beyond our seeing ; 

Wait, — till a wider life unfold 
The regal powers of perfect being ; 

"Wait, — worshipping One Great Unseen, 
And treat no ray of truth with scorning ; 

There hangs a vail of cloud between 
Our twilight and the golden morning. 

But we shall see with perfect sight, 
Our earthly doubts no shadows casting ; 

One noon shall swallow up all night, 
As Truth and Life are everlasting. 

WUlmhall, Feb. 1862. TJlrio Uther. 



The future! The bold man only may dare to foretell it; the foolish man 
will shut his mouth to it : the wise man will forecast its probabilities and 
calculate its contingencies. The future draws nigh, it becomes our present. 
The rash predictions of the over-bold are falsified ; the blind unpreparedness 
of the foolish is overwhelmed ; the prudent man only, foreseeing the possible 
evil, and standing stedfastly on the watch, is prepared for its issue ; ready to 
avail himself of the good and hide himself from the evil. 

Neither confidently to predict the future, aping omniscience, nor in stupefied 
infatuation, helplessly to await its onward rush, were the true wisdom. But 
taught by experience and armed with its counsels, to go forth and meet the 
untried with calmness and courage; 

For, as from acorn dropped into the earth, there springs forth the sapling, 
and in process of time the strong, mature, majestic oak : so, the seeds are 
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already sown in the soil of the past, and are germinating under the sun of 
the present, from which shall spring forth the foil and perfect growth of the 
fixture. 

We are not, then, left wholly without a basis for anticipation. Patient 
investigation of what has been, intelligent observation of what is, will 
supply us with the necessary data for the calculation of what will (probably) be. 

It is thus alone that the circumstances which are the precursors of impend- 
ing changes can be interpreted with any accuracy; thus only that the secrets 
of the future can be sooner won from its keeping. It is the watchful eye that 
sees the 'shadows' which 'coming events east before 1 them. It is the 
listening ear which, through all the hurley-burley of actual existence, hears, 

" with inward strife,' 

A motion toiling through the gloom, 
The spirit of the years to come, 

Yearning to mix itself with life." 

In this sense and with the modesty which the task demands, we shall 
endeavour, within the brief limits allotted to us here, to give an outline 
sketch (more is not possible) of the probable future of South Staffordshire. 

On this subject we have heard various expressions of opinion, ranging from 
the gloomy forebodings of prophets of evil, to the jubilant vaticinations of 
seers who already behold the dawn of some bright day of glory. The question, 
where, between these two extremes, the truth may be found, is one that 
should interest our readers, in this locality at least. 

The subject may be viewed under many and various aspects. We shall, 
however, confine ourselves chiefly to the consideration of the commercial and 
social condition of South Staffordshire, dwelling more particularly on the 
former, and referring to the latter division of our subject only so far as it may 
be regarded as the result of the former. Our intention is, then, to take a 
brief survey of the past history of this district, noting incidentally the rise and 
spread of its chief branches of industry ; to examine into the present condition 
of various trades as contrasted with their past, distinguishing between the 
staple or wealth-producing industries, and those which are subordinate or 
supplementary thereto ; to enquire into the probable future supply of the raw 
materials of our manufactures and the modifying influence this may exert 
upon their general character ; to estimate the nature and extent of the future 
demand for our productions in the various markets of the world ; and finally, 
to offer a few reflections on the social influences which are likely to attend the 
progressive development of our resources. 

South Staffordshire in this paper, is understood to be that portion of the 
country lying to the south of a line drawn from Burton-on-Trent on the east, 
through Stafford to Newport (Salop) on the western boundary. 

The following are the chief towns : Bilston, Burton-on-Trent, Cannock, 
Lichfield, Penkridge, Bugeley, Stafford, Tarn worth, Walsall, Wednesbury, 
Wolverhampton, WiUenhaH, West Broanwich, Tipton, Oldhury, Darlaston, 
Stourbridge, andBloxwich. 

Dudley also, although nominally a part of Worcestershire, may be for our 
purposes regarded as another added to this respectable list of towns. 
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When we speak of the early history and condition of this neighbourhood, 
long, long years before any towns existed in it, we speak simply of the general 
history and condition of England or Britain, as a whole, a wild, uncultivated, 
fbrest-covered country, inhabited by equally wild and uncultivated races of 
men. For it is only within a comparatively recent period, that our provinces 
have acquired their strongly-marked, distinctive characteristics, and have 
built up histories peculiarly their own. This portion of the country seems to 
have been inhabited by the successive tribes of the Iberians, the Silures, the 
Cambrii, Belgii, Brigantes, and Cornavii, which latter tribe yielded to a 
foreign yoke when Julius Agricola, with his victorious legions, finally 
established the Roman sway in Britain. From this time onward, through the 
periods of the Saxon heptarchy and monarchy, and of the Danish inroads, 
beneath Norman, Plantagenet and Tudor rule, until the middle of the six- 
teenth century, there is little, if anything, of a distinctive character to be 
learned. Within this period, however, most of the towns of this district are 
mentioned, chiefly in connexion with battles fought on or near their present 
sites. Lichfield was early constituted an episcopal see. Stafford was 
sufficiently civilized and flourishing (a.d. 1050) to possess a Royal Mint. 
Wolverhampton (Wulfruna's Hampton as it was called) would seem to have 
been, even in the time of the Britons, a place of some note for their Druidical 
assemblies ; and in the Saxon period became still more so by the founding of 
a church and a conventional establishment. There is every reason to believe 
that this district was then for the most part, a vast forest and hunting ground, 
through whose sylvan glades chivalrous knights, lovely ladies, and jolly friars 
rode forth on their hunting expeditions — bugles sounding— dogs baying — 
horses eager for the chase ; and noble stags and bristly boars were the 
quarry. 

'Twas surely sweet to roam at will through ' the merry green wood, while 
the mavis and merle were singing ; ' no sound of escaping steam or whistle 
of locomotive were to be heard — no glare from furnace mouth — no thick 
cloud of smoke from assembled coke heaps — no huge mounds of clunch and 
clay — no black hobgoblin forms, with white eyes looking forth upon you, 
whilst they labour on, mid fire and smoke ; but the clear blue English sky 
above, the sweet pure English air to breathe in, and the people you might 
chance to see, wearing, instead of coaly blackness, English roses on their 
cheeks, the ruddy hues of hardy health and vigour. 

But the beginnings of change were at hand : the causes which should 
transform that natural loveliness to this unnatural dreariness, were about to 
operate. Early in the sixteenth century the glorious Reformation burst 
forth. Martin Luther, with his fearless, honest outspokenness, gave the 
signal at which nations leapt forth from the spiritual thraldom, in which they 
had so long been held. In this awakening and uprising of the nations, 
other yokes were shaken off, other bonds broken, beside those of the Papacy, 
and thought became enfranchised and sought to diffuse itself. Aforetime 
men had scarcely dared to think for themselves. The same system which 
imposed on all consciences one form of creed, shackled, at the same time, the 
power of thought. Hence the condemnation of Galileo, because, in opposition 
to the church, he dared to assert that the earth moved round. But now the 
darkness of the middle ages was about to roll away before the dawn of 
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modern civilization, never more, we trust, to overshadow the earth. Books 
of learning, which had hitherto heen the monopoly of a few, were about to be 
gradually made accessible to all. And thus the way of truth was being 
prepared to the hearts and minds of men, there to combat error and falsehood, 
there to sap the foundations of all systems of superstition, bigotry, and 
tyranny. The Reformation soon spread from Germany to England, or rather, 
as the prepared tinder is lit by the flying spark, so did the news from 
Germany touch and kindle into life the hearts of Englishmen. Henry VIII 
favoured the cause ; it grew. Then came the reign of that Queen who sought 
to quench the flame in blood, but fruitlessly. For when to her succeeded 
the Queen Elizabeth, the nation testified its joy. Under her sway, England 
grew exceedingly in power and greatness. Arts and arms flourished, voyages 
of discovery were made, and colonies founded. New manufactures were 
introduced. Many of our most valuable agricultural productions were first 
naturalized here. Shakspeare was laying the foundation of his undying 
fame. Gresham gave to the nation the Royal Exchange. The East India 
Company was formed, and commercial intercourse opened with China and 
Japan. 

The national energies were fairly aroused, and beginning to apply them- 
selves to their legitimate objects. An impetus was communicated to our 
civilization, whose influence may, even now, be felt. To-day we may look 
back upon that era with pleasure and pride, as the birth-time of England's 
greatness ; the dawning of her glory. 

It is in the midst of that stirring and eventful period, fruitful of so much 
immediate and ultimate good, that those trades took their rise, which were to 
find a congenial home in this district, and render it famous. Then first did 
our ancestors begin to explore, in anything like practical and earnest fashion, 
the hidden treasures which have been, and are, so great a source of England's 
wealth and power. Coal and ironstone were dug from the mine; iron was 
made ; and here and there, in modest homely ways, that iron was wrought 
into simple forms, such as might suit the rude requirements of the time. 
What- difficulties were encountered and overcome by the pioneers in the work, 
how these operations gradually extended, with increasing knowledge, wealth, 
and skill, and to what importance they have grown in the present day, we 
shall endeavour, by the aid of the necessary statistics, to show hereafter. 



Though the belief in the existence of Fairies is, at the present time, confined 
to children and old women, it may be somewhat interesting, if not profitable, 
to endeavour to trace, the origin of a belief once universally diffused from the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean to those of the Mediterranean, and from the Ural 
Mountains to the barren wastes of Connemara. 

With reference to this, as in the case of other subjects of a kindred nature, 
various theories have been broached. 



(To bo continued in our next ) 
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One maintains that, when the ancient aborigines dwelling in the countries, 
were expelled by the invasion of various branches of the Teutonic family, 
they betook themselves to the uninhabited rocks and mountains, where they 
skulked in terror of the dominant nations, and that descending at night for 
the purpose of procuring food, their forms, flitting noiselessly around the 
homesteads of the invaders, were construed by them into the existence of a 
race of intelligences other than human, dwelling by day in caves and glens, 
and sallying forth at night for purposes of business or pleasure. 

Another explanation which has been offered is, that Fairies, the Trolls and 
Kobolds of Germany, et omne hoe genus, are merely the Nymphs and Satyrs 
of ancient mythology, handed down by tradition under another name. This 
is sufficiently refuted by the fact that, amongst those nations who had least 
intercourse with the powerful empires of antiquity, this superstition was 
found in greatest force ; e.g., Norway, Sweden, Germany ; whilst in Spain, 
Greece, and Italy, countries peopled principally by the descendants of the 
Greeks and Romans, few traces of it are to be found. 

Another theory, and we think the true one, recognizes in it the remains of 
the ancient Scandinavian religion — a religion which appears to have been 
common to all the Gotho-Germanic tribes. 

The desire to discover the cause of any given effect, is found alike in the 
mind of the philosopher, and in that of the untutored savage, with this dif- 
ference : that, in the one case, there exists a depth of intellect, and a degree 
of knowledge, which impel their possessor to endeavour to find a satisfactory 
explanation for every natural phenomenon ; whilst in the other, any event 
whose e&use is not self-evident, is at once referred to some supernatural 
agency. 

Hence, among all barbarous and semi-civilised peoples, all striking pheno- 
mena have ever been attributed to preternatural causes : thus, the lightning 
has been regarded as the fiery dart of enraged Jove ; and the bello wings of 
Etna and Strcmboli to arise from the giants imprisoned beneath them. 

So in various parts of the globe. Marks on the rock — perhaps a puzzle to 
the geologist — have been readily accounted for by the semi-civilised people 
living in their neighbourhood, as the footprints of some god or hero : e.g. the 
marks on Adam's Peak, Ceylon, which the Mahomedans regard as the foot- 
prints of Adam, are with equal pertinacity referred by the heathens to Buddha. 
So also the circles of grass, more verdant than the surrounding turf, frequently 
found in English meadows, and the cause of which has been a puzzle to phi- 
losophers, are readily accounted for by the vulgar, as marks made by the feet 
of the Good People, in their sportive dances during the still hours of night. 

But natural phenomena have not been alone in their explanation by this 
easy hypothesis. In many instances the stupendous architectural remains of 
an extinct race have been regarded as the production of some superhuman 
agent, by the rude tribes dwelling in their vicinity. Thus, the ruins of 
Nineveh are regarded by the Arabs as the production of a race of antedi- 
luvian and infidel giants. Thus also the gigantic Pelasgian remains found at 
Argos, Mycense, and other parts of Southern Europe* were, by the early 
Greeks, attributed to the Cyclops. 
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Thus, in all ages of the world, and under every clime, the existence of 
intelligences other than human, which might people the mountains, woods, 
and valleys untenanted by man, has found a ready belief. Hence arose the 
Satyrs, Dryads, Hamadryads, Nymphs (woodland and marine), of the Grecian 
Mythology ; and hence also, at a period probably but little posterior to them, 
the Alfen (elves) and Duergar (dwarfs) of the Scandinavian Eddas and Sagas ; 
names which have continued, with some modifications, in all the languages 
derived from the Gotho-Germanic stock ; and it is from these last that our 
Fairies are, in all probability, lineally descended. 

But, whatever their origin, it is a fact that, for centuries, the peasantry of 
Britain fully believed in their existence. Shakespeare, in his 'Midsummer 
Night's Dream,' exhibits the superstition in its brightest colours : and Burns, 
the Shakespeare of Scotland, sings too, of that which, even in his day, was 
almost a national belief. So too of later times : Hood, in sweet, plaintive 
strains, puts in a plea for « The Midsummer Fairies.' Notwithstanding the 
help of these powerful pleaders, the cause of the Fairies is lost. Their race 
is now extinct. They have fled, affrighted at the coming of the loud realities 
of science, as they were fabled to vanish of old before the light of dawn. Such 
a belief, however, must have exerted considerable influence on those of old 
days. All real, strong beliefs make or mar men, and nations too. Was 
this one good or ill ? We hardly dare say, ill. These fairies, creations of 
men's minds, were but particular expressions of certain faiths, common to 
universal manhood — faiths in the great principles of Good and Evil. These 
fairies were made and believed in on the same principle as, in early days of 
the world, the Israelites made their gods of gold ; but not half the guilt was 
in one case as the other. Fairies were not worshipped for gods, as was the 
golden calf : rather regarded as agents of supreme power, to be propitiated in 
case of wrong done, to be trusted as helpers at other times, feared or loved 
according to the man's innocence or guilt. 

This superstition, then, surely ' leant to virtue's side.' 

But, 'tis past, and perhaps we smile pityingly at such dreams, as fit only 
for children's tales. Well for us if, with all our mighty science, with all our 
vast treasures of wisdom, we cherish no such foolish superstition ; well for us, 
if our faiths are all as pure. 



Mb. Locke, in his profound work " Of Humane Understanding," remarks as 
follows. " Since it is the understanding which sets man above the rest of 
sensible beings, and gives him all the advantage and dominion which he has 
over them, it is certainly a subject, even for its nobleness, worth our labour 
to enquire into, &c" 

We cordially agree with Mr. Locke as to the importance of this subject, 
and the advantage derivable from an enquiry into the same. Our very 
humanity inspires us with feelings of sympathy and regard for the understand- 
ings of ourselves and friends, subjected as they are to so much hardship and 
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toil. Toil! Is it not toil? Talk of the vast powers of mind and the tasks it 
is capable of discharging ; but what is that to the toil endured, the labour 
performed by the understandings that bear a portly, two-legged lord of creation, 
as heavy as a good fat pig, over hundreds of yards of territory, day after day. 
Talk of mental hardship ! Why what is that compared to the hardships 
endured by the material substrata of humanity ? Everywhere in nature we 
find an exquisite adaptation of one part to another; there is an universal 
fitness of things. 'But man, proud man, with his little brief authority,' has 
made most absurd and painful alterations, with all the ingenuity that cultiva- 
ted barbarism could supply. We now, solemnly pondering the ways of our 
feet, for instance, perceive there a state of things quite the reverse of natural. 
No wonder that the progress of mankind is oftimes slow, dubious, unsteady, 
when we reflect to what extent the human understanding is cribbed, crushed, 
confined, in strong, hard, blocky, ill-fitting, corn-producing boots and shoes. 
The understanding, naturally gifted with powers (flexibility of foot and five 
toes) to grasp the subject firmly, is thus permitted to] glide over the 
surface only. This evil is aggravated too by the character of that very 
surface, by ways devised surely by beings of a lower order, to degrade the 
nobility and dignity of man. 

We plead for the legs and feet of the human race, which, if not already 
rendered utterly callous and stony, suffer such tortures from alternate 
experience of 'petrified kidneys,' of sharp angular flints, strewn loosely about 
the way, of pools of slush, of pavements of Rowley Bags. 

If you, good Mends, can manage to escape the first without remembering 
corns — the second Without a slit in your top leathers — the third without a 
loss of distinction, or the fourth without too much of the same— we congratu- 
late you on your wonderful achievement. 

It is a feeling of sound philanthrophy and a faint hope of relief, that 
prompts us to call attention to this species of human suffering. 

There is frequent talk of the ' March of Intellect/ but we wonder that she 
advances at all, or at least that her pace is not slow and limping. We should 
like to see intellect indeed, or any other soft-footed personage, march over 
such roads as ours. Intellect itinerant, would, we deem, exhibit no very 
dignified form, with a sprained ankle, and her understanding darkened and 
defiled by pitchy mud. If civilization is to progress, if mind is to march 
onward, let us look to our pavements ; let the muddy, slushy roads (remnants 
of barbarism) be abolished ; let the hideous kidney-shaped pebble — so oft 
causing provoking halts and obeisances by him who, with swift steps, would 
redeem the time — be for ever rejected. Let loose sharp flints no more be 
peppered over the way of life, to wound the feet of man. Let treacherous 
Bowley Rag (emblem of hardened vice) which floors the innocent traveller, 
be done away with ; and let good Staffordshire blue bricks for our towns — 
red ashes for the suburbs, come as harbingers of a better time. So shall the 
human frame, freed from unnecessary plodding and toil, become more 
flourishing and strong — greater cheerfulness shall characterise the community 
— society shall be placed on a better footing. 
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We open our budget in strange eventful times. Not that any age since the 
infancy of the world has been without its events, fraught with more or less of 
interest to its own generations. But with the ceaseless growth of humanity, 
with the spread of its race over the globe, replenishing and subduing the 
earth to itself, the character of these occurrences has gradually become more 
intensely human. Besides, the numerous unsolved problems which every age 
has left behind, have formed an accumulating task for later ages. As civiliza- 
tion advances, creating new interests and passions, making fresh openings for 
thought, and extending the domain of knowledge, all political and social 
questions become more complex and subtle; involving greater issues, extending 
over a wider area, and demanding for their solution greater powers, moral, 
intellectual, and material. 

The well-founded belief too, that "through the ages, one increasing purpose 
runs ;" that events, which; to the superficial observer, appear to lie far apart, 
by intervals of time or space, are yet linked one to another by this one purpose, 
and all are gradually but surely converging to its fulfilment, would warrant us in 
characterizing the present period, as more important — politically and socially 
— than any of the past. 

The superior facility and powers which a growing knowledge has conferred 
on man, render possible now, the accomplishment of designs which former 
ages would have regarded as chimerical, and crowd into days and weeks, tasks, 
which of old, would have demanded years for their completion. 

What then are the more prominent facts which a rapid glance round the 
political horizon acquaints us with? 

Most prominent of all on that horizon is the sign of our own land, whose 
gradually progressing civilization, marked by few startling changes, has 
risen to an unprecedented degree of liberty, security, and prosperity. At 
the present time, though suffering from temporary depression of many of our 
chief trades, owing to foreign political and social disturbances, there is yet a 
spirit of quiet endurance and hopefulness in the advent of better times, 
altogether peculiar to the homes of England. While compelled by outward 
circumstances to maintain a large naval and military force, to keep watch, as 
it were, against a world in arms, yet, internal affairs are not neglected. 

The Great Exhibition of Arts and Industries, will, we hope, prove that as 
a nation, we have lost no ground in the race of friendly rivalry with other 
people. 

In Parliament the difficult question of how to educate the people, seems 
likely to occupy much time and attention. We trust a satisfactory solution of 
this knotty problem will be at length obtained. 

There seems a tacit understanding that a further reform in our representa- 
tive system is not -at present urgently called for. The French Treaty of 
Commerce, brought about by Messrs. Gladstone and Cobden, is bearing some 
fruit, and we hope will soon partiallv counterbalance the disastrous effects of 
the stoppage of American trade. The increase of our exports to France during 
the last four months of 1861, was 81 per cent. Colliery accidents accompa- 
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nied by appalling loss of human life, remind the community of the perils 
attendant upon those avocations which are among the chief sources of our 
national prosperity ; they also loudly demand searching inquiry into their 
probable causes. 

If we now turn to France, we find, amongst much to be regretted and 
condemned, much also, worthy of praise. The man who has so strangely 
established himself on a throne, acquired by a daring coup d'etat, has mingled 
with the repressive measures inseparable from despotism, actions, which 
betoken a mind acquainted with liberal things, and which, whatever their 
motive, are in themselves worthy of praise. His task has been, and is, no 
easy one ; to reconcile the conflicting elements of modern French society, — 
the liberal-minded, philosophic few, the bigoted, ultramontane clique, the 
ignorant priest-ridden peasantry, and the ever intriguing legitimists. Let 
us give liberally, credit for what has been done. Let us welcome the 
indications of a return to a better state of things, let us hope that growing 
intercourse with free England will strengthen France's freedom. 

The kingdom of Italy I What a deal of meaning is in that short sentence, 
for all true hearted-Italians, for all freedom-loving men who have witnessed 
the glorious sight of a noble and chivalrous nation, that had lain for ages in 
the dust, rising suddenly into newness of life. God bless Italy. There is 
danger for her still. Though she has spurned her fetters, and proclaimed 
herself a nation united and free, there is fear that her deliverers should quarrel 
amongst themselves, that her own children should be divided. Cabals in the 
council, parties in the country. Yet we will hope for Italy, and reversing the 
wild poet's word, say, when rises Rome, then Italy shall rise; when Italy, the 
world. Germany is divided against herself. Thought, free thought and the 
love of liberty, are beginning to awake. The liberal spirit of Prussia is set in 
arms against Austria's ultra-conservatism. We trust that the struggle will 
continue, till the old forms of feudal despotism shall be conformed to the 
spirit of the nineteenth century. Well for Austria when it shall be so, for 
the old empire is in a pitiable state, racked by all sorts of political diseases. 

Russia has felt the influence of the tide of liberty. A ground swell is 
shaking that huge empire of boundless steppes and snowy plains. The axe 
is laid at the root of serfdom. The slave has heard a voice whispering of 
freedom. Russia, that has been, as a nation, centuries behind the civilised 
world, now makes promise of advance. She may be convulsed in the progress ; 
time only will show. 

America! We feel sad for America. We think that thousands of true- 
hearted men on that side of the Atlantic will have been greatly angered at 
England's cold, unsympathetic gaze at her mortal struggle : and yet perhaps 
it is best that she is left to herself in this home strife. She will come out 
but the stronger for the conflict. That she will rise victorious from the strife, 
is we think the hope, and also the belief, of the better portion of Englishmen. 
Pity it is that we cannot as a nation speak our voice on either side of the waters, 
that only the unsympathetic officialisms of government, or, what is in many 
instances, the reckless cant of newspaper scribblers, can be exchanged between 
us. That the Union will be still unbroken^it were rash to predict. Yet such 
a theory is strongly supported by circumstances. The rebel districts are 
being slowly surrounded by a strong chain — even after defeat the Unionists 
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seem to grow stronger, but of late victory has repeatedly been theirs. The 
question now seems to be as to the monetary resources of the Washington 
Government. 

Howbeit we hope for America ! For though guilty ol much of the 
foolish bragging characteristic of strong, healthy youth, and though 
convicted of conniving at and cherishing, almost equally with the rebels, the 
great national crime which has brought them into such straits, yet for our own 
sake, for the sake of all the Americans, and for humanity's sake, we wish the 
United States, speedy issue from their great troubles. 

Canada, India, China, Japan, deserve and claim more notice than our space 
will allow. The loyalty of Canada has been irrefragably demonstrated by 
American troubles. India is beginning to learn her own resources, and to 
reveal fresh markets for our Saxon industry. China, a world within itself, 
closely shut up for ages, is beginning to realize the fact of the existence of 
other nations and to open its doors to their influence. So with Japan. In 
fact through the whole Eastern World, and also the easternized partof Europe, 
there seems an upheaving of the people. The spirit of freedom is abroad, not 
possessed with the frenzy of revolution, but calmly in its great strength working 
mighty changes, the result of which no man can tell. 



Is, we are happy to state, in a right prosperous condition. The very large 
and, on the whole, well-selected addition lately made to the library, con- 
siderably increases the attractiveness of the society. The course of weekly 
readings, which is now almost concluded, has also, we believe, been generally 
beneficial. A French class has lately been established, affording an opportu- 
nity which, to some individuals, will be of much value. Through the exertions 
of the secretary, Mr. J. Bennett, and others, the list of members has been 
considerably lengthened. We hope to call attention, shortly, to the public 
building which the committee have so long been striving for ; and to suggest 
what means we can, for the accomplishment of their object. 



THE WESLEYAN MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 

Is, we believe, slowly but surely progressing. As far as we can learn, the 
number of members is about sixty, after two years of existence. The weekly 
conversations and essays have, on the average, an attendance of twenty mem- 
bers. In connection with this society, an attempt was made to hold a 
Conference of several of the similar societies in South Staffordshire. A 
numerous deputation attended from Walsall, also one from Hill Top. Several 
very able papers were read on subjects connected with the general interests of 
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the societies. Though on a small scale, yet the affair was not a failure ; and 
we doubt not that if a proper effort is made another year, the success will be 
complete. 



One of the healthiest and most innocent of national sports, has not yet shown 
in Willenhall much promise for the coming season. Last year, there was a con- 
siderable amount of tolerable play. We hope the good spirit is not extinct. 
If a good cricket corps is not enrolled, it is not altogether for want of material. 
We can boast of no 'crack' players, but there are many much used to the bat. 
For instance, we could name Furnival, a guarded batsman, and a successful, 
though rather awkward, overhand bowler; Tonks, a medium bat, good at 
long field ; Pitt, a very dependable player for making a score ; Bennett, who 
much deteriorated last season, but has often made good innings ; J. Tildesley, 
a rather successful recruit at underhand bowling, and at times a very hard 
hitter, but altogether oblivious of the existence of wickets ; A. Tildesley, quite 
a neat player all round; Tranter and Haines, very clever, one as wicket 
keeper, the other as backstop ; W. Parkes, a guarded player, and an unrivalled 
umpire ; Sam. P., a promising scion ; two Healeys, indefatigable practisers; 
Trubshaw, good at times, but reckless. There are many others whose names 
we cannot just recall. If a good field were secured, and a club started on 
a respectable footing, we doubt not of its success. 

Note. — We shall gladly afford space occasionally for information concerning the above, or 
any other public institutions of the locality. Ed. W. M. 



Lich-Owl, Lichfield. — The Lich-owl is the screech owl, so called from 
the ominousness of its cry and appearance, from the Saxon word lie, a carcass. 
From the same origin comes liche, wake, used by Chaucer for the vigils held 
over dead bodies. The word is commonly called, in Ireland and Scotland, 
late wake or lake wake, which is evidently a corruption of the former phrase. 
Among the poems of Drayton, we find the following lines: — 



The same writer has also given the following Etymology of Lichfield: — 

" A thousand other saints, whom Amphibal had taught, 
Fleeing the pagan foe, their lives that strictly sought, 
Were slain where Lichfield is, whose name doth rightly sound, 
There of those Christians slain ; dead field or burying ground. 
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' the shrieking lich-owl that doth never cry 
But boding death, mi quick herself inters 
In darksome graves, and hollow sepulchres. 1 
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Can ant of our readers supply additional information to that which has 
already been given, respecting the Holy Well which Dr. Wilkes refers to, as 
having existed on the north side of Willenhall ? It is said to have contained 
an inscription in Latin, signifying that its waters were beneficial for diseases 
of the eye and skin. The date of the inscription is A.D. 1726. We believe 
no clue exists as to its former site : the supply of any light on this subject 
would be acceptable to us, and of interest to our readers. — Ed. W. M. 



" Jack of Hilton." — The 'Book of Days/ just issued by Messrs. Chambers, 
contains the following interesting notice : — 

" A grotesque manorial custom is described as being kept up in the reign 
of Charles II., in connection with Hilton, in Staffordshire. There existed in 
that house a hollow brass image, about a foot high, representing a man 
kneeling in an indecorous posture. It vas well known all over the country as 
Jack of Hilton. There were two apertures, one very small at the mouth, 
another about two-thirds of an inch in diameter at the back, and the interior 
would hold rather more than four pints of water, « which, when set to a 
strong fire, evaporates after the same manner as in an iEolipile, and vents 
itself at the mouth in a constant blast, blowing the fire so strongly that it is 
very audible, and makes a sensible impression in that part of the fire where 
the blast lights/ " Now the custom was this. An obligation lay upon the 
lord of the adjacent manor of Essington, every New Year's Day, to bring a 
goose to Hilton, and drive it three times round the fire, which Jack of Hilton 
was all the time blowing by the discharge of his steam. He was then to 
carry the bird into the kitchen and deliver it to the cook ; and when it was 
dressed, he wa? further to carry it in a dish to the table of hi« lord 
paramount, the lord of Hilton, receiving in return a dish of meat for his 
own mess/' 



" The Curiosity of Charity." A writer in a popular magazine on the 
above-named subject, makes the following reference. " Many years ago, 
Richard Dovey of Farncote, Shropshire, sought to remedy an evil in Claveriy 
Church, by providing free lodgings and yearly payment of eight shillings, to 
any poor man who would undertake to whip dogs out of the sacred edifice, and 
awaken sleepers therein. Fimilar provision has also been made at Trysull, 
Staffordshire. At a small village in the latter county, the boys are kept quiet 
during sermon time, by the watchfulness of the recipient of a bequest of five 
shillings per annum. 



The following is a Description, from an American Pen, of an Old Virginian 
Senator: — " Imperious in his friendships as in his disdain, he would require the 
attendance of his friends, at his bedside, that they might see him breathe his 
last. On one of these occasions, his servants went flying through the town, 
bearing messages to various persons for whom he felt esteem, desiring them to 
hasten to him immediately, if they would see him die. Most of these were 
dressed or dressing for parties ; but, in obedience to the mandate, came in hot 
haste to his lodgings. The emaciated invalid, apparently at his last pulse, 
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surveyed his guests, and saw officers of both services in full uniform, and a group 
of gentlemen, old and young, in full evening dress. Scanning them narrowly, 
he asked, in a faint husky whisper, 'Are there any but Virginians here?' 
Some one answering, 'No/ he said, 'Turn the key in the door, 1 wantn«ne but 
my compatriots to see me die. Gentlemen,' he continued, 1 ' I . want you to promise 
me that, as soon as the breath leaves my body, you T wiU carry me across the 
Potomac, into the Old Dominion. Bury me like a gentleman,- at my own 
expense, and not like pauper Dawson,' (a member of Congress, who had died a 
few days before, and had been buried, .'-after Congressional usage, at the public 
cost.) The excitement attendant on the delivery of .these remarks seemed to 
give him strength, and he proceeded : ' I irjid that I have a few more minutes 
to live, and I should like to spend them in asking you some questions.' 

Addressing ah officer of the army who stood near him: '*Col$nel T , where 

were you educated? 'At Yale College, Sir.' 'At* Yale CoUfjjj^ !' he repeated, in 
contemptuous tones, ' among the Yankees ? Wasryour f#&br such a fbol, sir, as 
to suppose that the Yankees could teach a gentleman anything ? ' Turning to 

another, he said: 'And where were you educated, Mr. P -?' At South 

Carolina College, sir.' ' In South Carolina ! ' and then with increasing warmth 
and deepening scorn, ' and your father sent you to the State which produced 
John C. Calhoun, and that for*an education ! ' As he continued his questioning, 
he found that every man present had been educated out of Virginia, and at last 
became so furious that, springing from his bed, he determined not to die at that 
time, and so dismissed those who had come to be mourners at a funeral — London 
{Quarterly J Review. -~ 

The Late Mrs. Dalton We are sure our readers will endorse the sentiments 

contained in the following extract from the Staffordshire Advertiser of 22nd ult: 

" The brief announcement in our obituary notices, of the death of this 
highly-esteemed lady, will excite a wide and deejp interest. To only a limited 
number of persons are the means of doing good allotted to an equal extent, . 
and of these very few indeed employ their wealth with the liberality whioh -J 
has always been shown by the departed lady. To her munificence, the i ' 1 
erection and endowment of the last seven churches built in and , near:V < 
Wolverhampton, with the schools attached to them, are 'in no small degree 
due ; and the extension of religious agencies, and of education in every form, ] 
connected with the established church, always 1 received from her the most : . 
liberal assistance. Nor was Mrs. Dalton's benevolence limited to these a 
directions; every benevolent Sffprt excited her sympathy, and called forth 
her liberality ; and in particular, that noble institution, The Wolverhampton 
Orphan Asylum, was a special object of her bounty, and received one, if not ] 
the latest of her public benefactions. The extent of Mrs. Dalton's private 
charities, cannot be estimated. Whilst ordinary benevolence exacts only 
occasional tributes, the bounty of the deceased lady followed in a continuous 

stream." 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor of the ' Willenhall Magazine 9 cannot promise- to return unused 
manuscripts, neither can any notice he taken of anonymous communications ; and 
as also . unsigned articles will be rather the exception them rule, he takes this 
opportunity of expressing his wish that contributors will allow their names to 
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Were it possible for an intelligent inhabitant of some land beyond the 
threshold of earth, to be suddenly brought into one of Ae busy centres 
of human life and action, he would certainly be perplexed and bewildered 
in the extreme, as he witnessed the unblushing deceptions, the countless 
cunning tricks and fetches and shifts, and the astounding absurdities and 
contrarieties of our every-day life. So many vile impositions, so many 
twistings and turnings, such crookedness of course, such darkness of 
purpose, such fair professions and foul practices, would meet his gaze, 
that he would be likely, with all haste, to return to his native clime, 
thinking surely that the law of the human race was a law of contradictions, 
and that the said raee was a thoroughly mixed mass of knaves, fools, and 
madmen. 

We could not discover such gloom as this, in the scene witnessed by 
the imaginary visitant, because we all share, in a greater or less degree, 
the evils referred to, and our clearness of vision is thereby dulled. But 
we see enough. 

It may be a comfortable sprt of philosophy for those who themselves 
feel little of the ill effects of this state of things, to look round upon the 



trouble of thought or deed to say "These suffer, but it is their lot to suffer. 
This one poor man scarce gets enough of r the crumbs ' to keep his soul 
in its shell, but, such is his destiny. That other is shamed and ruined 
by some conscienceless speculator's crime ; well, c nothing is that errs from 
law;' it was always intended he should be so ruined; we are not called 
to interfere." 

Were such stuff as this to be truly characterised, we must needs speak 
a dark-hmed word. Let it pass now. 

Among earth's customs there is, perhaps, none more fruitful of crime 
and Borrow than that of wearing masks. So universal is the practice, and 
such an amount of distrust has it created, that it requires no little faith 
to believe in the reality of any physiology whatsoever. Discerning people 
have been so used to> discover the fairest countenances, the most natural 
looking feces, to he nothing more than painted visors, pulled, by well 
arranged machinery, either infcp a laugh or grin as circumstances require, 
that they are apt to count all in$n njask-wearers, and to reckon all de- 
monstrations Qi friendship and good feeling as but so many calculated 
moves on the chessboard of life. 
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Carious, interesting, and instructive, is the human face, considered as 
a study; but it is not well, not well that the student must needs believe 
the lines he is studying to be false lines; the language before him, dark 
as a statesman's sentences, needing for their interpretation the inspiration 
or cunning oi the Magi. 

We have wandered through the picture galleries of old baronial halls, 
where hung the portraitures of men and women of many generations, 
and a kind of Are has possessed us, as we felt so many eyes gazing upon 
us in apparent wonderment at our intrusion. But, one by one, we have 
examined those faces, silent, fixed with doom. Each had an expression 
all its own. From each we could gather some distinctive meaning; a slight 
clue to the kind of soul that once lighted up those now changeless features. 
Changeless! yes, that is the chief characteristic of them all. How far 
more intense is the interest of a living face ! Moment by moment its 
meanings change, as thoughts, swift-winged, electric, flash across the mind. 
By nature, these fast-coming thoughts would show their own character 
on the face ; but through art, — cunning art, that is universally practised from 
childhood's years, — a dark, wicked thought may be hid by a smiling face. 
Thus begins mask wearing, and, step by step, the practice is extended 
to the farthest verge of the human horizon. To appear what they are 
not, not to appear what they are, seems the first great law of many, 
many lives. 

Do you see that man there, in tattered rags, coming with piteous whine 
to ask alms? His countenance is expressive of wretchedness and misery, 
his body writhing as if in constant pain. Do you feel pity for that man? 
he needs none of it. To-night he will go home with gains treble those 
of an honest artisan, and, hid from public gaze, in old familiar haunts of 
vice, will feast with extravagant abundance, laughing to think of the many 
fools he has made to-day. There is another man, quite of an opposite 
character, walking, you see, in the high places of life, with rich, honest, 
honourable men. He mingles with these great ones as if one of them; 
no falter in his step, no shame on his brow, but proud confidence instead. 
That man is a mask wearer. He is a mere sham ; a hollow, rotten, lying 
sham. Impudence is his only capital: with that he makes large bargains, 
from that reaps vast profits, with that mingles among merchant princes ; 
trading upon the honesty and good faith of others with a recklessness 
that knows no ruth. There is another man, standing on sacred ground, 
speaking in a sacred name, to whose words many have listened long, and 
have believed in the speaker. Alas I that man also is false. He is respect- 
able, undoubtedly respectable, as are all carriage-driving, law-administrating 
men; but he is a sham; his righteousness, goodness, respectability, are all 
a mere mask. Heaven help us ! 

Possibly, some may say that mask-wearing is a universal need, a pro- 
vision made for to vail the faults and weaknesses of humanity ; that even to 
those nearest and dearest, we cannot seem wholly what we are, there must 
be some reservation. Well, even if this be so, 'tis no justification of the vile 
deceits that are so rampant. If we may not reveal all that we are, we need 
not villanously assume what is not ours. 

This mask-wearing is too much leaned to by otherwise honest men, who, 
saving themselves by attention to the letter of the law, often forget its spirit. 
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And if true men thus use the garb and weapons of traitors, how will the 
watching multitude know under whose banner they serve? There is surely 
to-day something too much of this mask wearing. Must it be always so, that 
man with man thus play the hypocrite) forcing us to believe "all men liars?" 

Nay ! we have better faith than that, though a thousand times deceived. 
There are still whole ranks of the loyal hearted and true. To such we appeal. 
In the name of everlasting right, we say, stand forth ! And discarding for ever 
the tricks, and shams, and falsities fit only for beggars or knaves, exhibit the 
nobility of truth ! < 



A Story of the Great Rebellion. 
Bt jobiah tildeslby. 

Chapter III. 

Wentworth lay resting hours after the reveille had called to arms. Every 
dawn were the troops marshalled, to be in instant readiness for the expected 
attack. When Ralph Giffard arose, and saw him wrapped in his own cloak, 
lying sound asleep, a look of surprise, and a broad, hearty gleam of gladness 
passed over his face: then he went out, leaving the slumberer at peace. 
Giffard was a- fair specimen of an English gentleman. Rather tall, broad- 
chested, strong-limbed, and active, he seemed cast in the mould of heroes. 
His face was comely. A steel helmet covered the deep scar, that his fall, long 
ago had left His men almost reverenced him, for Colonel Giffard was 
genial as brave. A pleasant word, a cheery smile from him, would hearten 
his yeomen in the most terrible strife. After marshalling his men in con- 
junction with others, he left them in care of a subordinate, and, mounting 
his charger, rode away to reconnoitre Cromwell's forces. 

The day was far advanced, when he returned to his quarters. Wentworth 
had roused himself, and was busy writing a short despatch, for his servant 
to bear homeward. His attention was called by "Hulloa! Wentworth, 
finished your slumbers, eh? Hope you're well rested." "Ay, right well, 
thanks ! a good day to you, Ralph." " Be it the same to yourself, mine began 
hours ago* It has been good as usual, so far, and better than it will likely 
be erelong. You won't need seek sword work before another sunrise or two." 
"I guessed as much, by Jove ! but what news to-day ?" "Oh 1 all in the old 
tune, the people are flocking to the rebels. Cromwell and Fleetwood joined 
three days ago, — they're more than double our number now. I galloped out 
this morning to reconnoitre a little." " So many as that, are they ? Well, 
well! God speed us, Ralph! the more odds, the greater honour." "But the 
less hope, Wentworth. And yet care I for myself nothing at all. In truth 
the hotter the fight, the better for me.. Aught of news from Chillington?" 
"Nothing afresh; there is no access to the Convent. Once indeed, as Agnes 
rode past, she caught a glimpse of the sweet face, — a little paler than of old, — 
that is all the news. Do you feel ready to curse those Middletons?" "Nay, 
nay, not that now but, by God, Richard! my heart's been on fire, for long. 
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I'd gite my right baud to see her." " That mus'n't be ; you'll need that hand, 
perhaps, to fight for her yet : who knows? Strange chances grow out of these 
wild times." "Bight, perhaps; but 'tis the cruelty to her that pains most 
Heaven help her !— but, I forget you. Is Agnes still tender and true?" "Aye, 
to the very soul ! I send a missive to her now : what from you to Chillington ?" 
"Kind greetings from a son and brother. Adieu, for a while! To-night, I 
introduce you to His Majesty, if you will." " I shall think it an honour." 

Colonel Giffard went out again to his soldiers, exhorting them to be ready, 
and cheering them with hopeful words. 

It is customary to describe all heroes of stories at the outset — to sketch 
them in glowing colors. I have not given you a portrait of Eichard Wentworth. 
I say little of him. He was a man not outwardly distinguishable from 
thousands of others of Adam's race, who have lived, loved, laboured, and died. 
Some years older, and of not nearly so bulky a frame as Kalph Giffard, he 
presented many points of contrast to him. In one thing they were alike — 
unmistakable strength and activity. Every feature of his calm, quiet face, 
testified of firmness «nd courage. You, my good readers, may have seen such 
men occasionally. They are not of those who make great noise in the world ; 
but there ever appears about them a something of true royalty, securing 
always certain respect from fellow-journeyors along life's highway. Their 
looks and acts say, " Whatsoever I do, shall be done with might, and well 
done ; " and they seem to possess full power of accomplishing all their pur- 
poses. Of such was Richard Wentworth. 

After sunset that day, there was a council of the chief officers of the King's 
army, at whieh, according to promise, Giffard introduced his friend. King 
Charles welcomed Wentwprth heartily. He seemed to feel, as if by intuition, 
that this calm, determined-looking man would be his salvation before long. 
The council was long and divided. The question was, battle or retreat. At 
last 'twas decided for battle. 

Going into Worcester, through what was once the North Gate, there is, 
toward the centre of the city, an open square — grass in the centre, with a 
parade round. Smart, modern houses, are now built in this neighbourhood. 
A century or more ago, a stately, castleJike mansion, stood here, bhilt, and 
occasionally used, by one of the most ancient and noble families of the county. 
In this mansion, Charles held his temporary court ; and in the principal hall, 
which was of very large dimensions, panelled with oak, and richly furnished, 
there was a great assemblage of his chief adherents, after the council had 
broken up. Many ladies of noble femily were here, whose husbands or 
brothers, or sons or lovers, wore the royal colors. There were here, also, 
stalwart old warriors, who had grown gray in wars, whose forces yet seemed 
unabated, and gay young Cavaliers thirsting for battle. The hall was lighted 
with many-colored lamps, the scene was gay and inspiriting. I have intro- 
duced you into this company, readers, that you may make the acquaintance 
of one man. There he is now standing in that deep-arched window ; the 
King has just been talking earnestly with him, but has this moment ceased, 
and mingled with the crowd. He is nothing like Giffard or Wentworth, 'yet 
his look seems familiar. There, he is alone now; the shadow of the tapestry 
curtains falls half across his face. A striking countenance, that! Such a 
one meeting you in a strange city, you would turn to look at it a second time. 
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True kindliness is all about the face, but o'ermastered by a look of almost 
fierce haughtiness. The dark eyes seem occasionally on fire, as he muses 
there. The square, massive brow, is partially concealed by a heavy helmet. 
One or two scars mark his face. Picture to yourself a true warrior form : 
such was his. His armour was hacked, and dented, and discoloured, by 
many a fierce fight. As he stood there, alone, gazing on the gay, sprightly 
Cavaliers, and die fair forms that moved about before him, that strange, 
proud look, half pity, half contempt, came upon his face. He stood there 
long. Occasionally, some veteran warrior was seen in converse with him. 
Later in the night, Charles returned, and after a short conference, left the 
hall in company with the stranger. 

Midnight had passed ere that gay assembly broke up. During its con- 
tinuance, many messages had been sent off in great haste to different parts 
of the city and camp. It was conjectured by some that the great attack was 
looked for at dawn. The sharpening of swords, the noise of hammers, and 
the rattling of armour was heard all night long. But dawti broke peacefully 
and calm, and broadened into bounteous day; yet still the armies lay at peace 
in those meadows at Severn side. The Furies of Battle hbvered over the 
place, but they had not yet descended to slaughter and blood. So quietly 
passed that, and other days. But, on the eve of the third day of September, 
Giffard entered his quarters suddenly, and said, "Now, Wentworth, it's 
coming at last." "What's that, Ralph?" said Wentworth, "what is it coming?" 
"What is it, say you? 'tis the battle that will kill or cure the King,— simply 
that, and nothing more ! " " Ah ! will they attack us, then?" " Without doubt 
'tis so: our spies in their camp send word that, to-morrow dawn, they advance." 
"And the King, what of him?" "He is as a man ready for Fate; trust me 
the fight will be stern enough." "Well, little we reck of that, I think. But 
now, Ralph, hear my testament: so shall I sleep, and wake ready for battle. 
If I fail, youll care always for the old man and Agnes ; all my heritage will be 
hers, under your care. You need trouble nought about my bones. I shall 
rest peacefully enough, with the other slain: that is all." "Short, and to 
the point, is that, in truth. For me, I've no thought on that matter, save one : 
you'll think of that, if you survive." "Yea, that will I, by Jove, Ralph" 
"Another heir will look after the silver and gold; as for Agnes, there's one 
besides me whose wealth and power will be ever at her command, if you fall." 
"Indeed! that's new to me. I did not think—well, well, dead men are never 
jealous, so 'twill little heed. But is this protector — " "Yea, yea, everything 
you'd wish — gentle as love, and brave as a lion; but you mistake, he's no 
rival." "Eh! say you so — well, you make me curious. Who may the 
stranger — " "Nay, I can tell you no more than this, that he will fight 
with yon to-morrow. If you or he fall not, more will be known hereafter." 
"Be it so! if the unknown must remain unknown — content! And now, 
rest we awhile. Good night, Ralph! " /' Good night i Light be your slum- 
bers!" The two friends slept ; aye, and that night slept forty thousand men 
in arms near Worcester City. How many would sleep the great sleep ere 
another night came ! Would sleep, so that neither love, nor hate, nor fear 
would disturb, nor the voice of kindred, or friend, or foe arouse them; 
would sleep — peasant and knight, pikeman and cavalier, Royalist and Round- 
head, side by side, — all, under the banner of that dread, dark king who 
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And, ere another night came, wailing, aiid anguish, and .woe would be 
in many a home, and strongest cords of love ruthlessly sundered. Oh war, 
war, war! how stern thy cruelty, how inexorable thy wrath! 

All night long were heard warnings of coming battle. The soldiers in 
the camp slept, but their friends within the city walls were all astir. Prayers 
were uttered in the high Cathedral, and in many a lowly cot, for those who, 
the next day, would be among the clash of deadly strife. The watchman was 
not alone in the street, as he called, in hoarse voice, the passing hours. 
Ceaseless vigils were kept, by many a loving heart. It was a strange, won- 
derful night. In the calm, at times, 'twas said, unearthly voices were heard, 
muttering, sad and slow. The old cathedral bells, too, chimed out suddenly, 
weird and wild, just past the twelfth hour. An evil spell seemed hanging 
over the city. 

But even that night passed, and in the gray of dawn an alarm roused the 
camp, and ere broad day there was tumultuous battle. Army against armv, 
column against column, man against man, they hurled themselves into deadly 
struggle. Many were the deeds of bravery done that day. Many a hero 
was struck down in his blood that day, to rise up and go forth no more, for 
ever; — many a hero, whose name and fame have not been, nor will ever be, 
told. Yet, what of that? What, though deeds valiant, and noble, and true, 
were unnoted of men : were the doers the less heroic for that 7 Were they 
even the less rewarded? Is there any knowledge of praise, or honor, in 
death ? In the low and narrow house, is the voice of fame heard ? and the 
laurel wreath of victory, that makes beautiful the grave, can it gladden the 
still, cold dust beneath.? No, no, no! There lie they all; the famed, the 
unfamed, equal in death. 

Richard Wentworth was near the King, when the battle was at its height; 
Ralph Gilford plunged about in the thick of the fray, fighting like a madman. 
He and his charger seemed to bear a charmed life. The struggle was a 
desperate one. At one time, the King seemed gaining ground, by the valour 
of his gentle followers ; but then, a dense body of Cromwell's Ironsides bore 
back the tide. There was little opportunity for looking around; but, at mid- 
day, during a slight lull in one part of the field, Wentworth saw Giffard's 
well-known form, leading on his men afresh, against a mass of opponents. 
He looked with admiration at the noble young warrior; but even as he 
looked, a horseman of mighty size rode out against Ralph, and with a sudden, 
tremendous blow, struck him from his saddle, apparently lifeless, to the 
ground. Wentworth galloped to the spot: ere he could alight, however, a 
cavalier, quite unknown to him, had, with a gigantic effort, lifted the wounded 
man on to his own horse, and carried him into the city, Wentworth was 
about following, when turning, he saw the King in danger of being made 
prisoner. He succeeded in rescuing; him. An hour more, and the battle was 
over. The Royalists were overpowered by numbers, and completely scattered. 
Charles, accompanied by Wentworth, both mounted on fresh horses, rode 
rapidly away. * Wentworth would have turned into the city, to find out 
Giffard, but duty to his King, who bade him go with him, was paramount, 
and he was fain to leave his friend, dying, he feared, if not dead. The King's 
flight was not known till nightfall, when orders were given for prompt pursuit 
next dawn. 
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The news of Worcester battle struck consternation through many households, 
whose fathers and sons had gone forth to fight for their King. Many hearts 
too were cursed with the heavy, sleepless agony of suspense, hoping in fear, 
that they might yet return who all the while lay stark and stiff, in the 
soldier's grave. 

To Chillington and Boscobel there came no news, save this, simply, that 
the battle had been, and the King was defeated. Patiently they waited that 
long, long September day, for news of who were wounded, and who slain. 
They waited in vain ! Ralph Giffard's faithful servant was taken prisoner, 
while searching for his master. So, the 'Squire and all of his household 
were kept in passive dread. Messages had been sent out in all directions; 
but, one by one, they returned, telling only of the Koundheads' great victory ; 
and how they were scattered over the country, hunting for Cavaliers, and 
above all, for the King, who had marvellously escaped with one of his 
followers. This news made the watchers at Chillington still more anxious; 
but when word came to Boscobel of all that was done, the old man there,, 
the father of Wentworth, was smitten as with a sword, and bowed down, and 
died. So he was laid in the tomb of his fathers; while Agnes Overton, in 
the midst of her own grief and fear, yet mourned for the old man. 

Even in the Convent, the placidity of life was disturbed by the events at 
Worcester. None could tell to what extremes the victors might be urged, in 
the flush of triumph. The Lady Superior strove to enforce customary 
religious rites and duties, by precept, example, and even threats. Yet stiU 
could she plainly see that the minds of her younger sisters were chiefly 
occupied by worldly things* Specially did she note this was the case with 
Jane MidcUeton, whose face was one of those delicate soul-indices, that 
change, with ever-changing thoughts. That face had grown paler of late. 
A look, as of weariness, had come upon it, varied by hasty flushes of excite- 
ment, whenever any new sound came from the near highway. The look of 
calm, daring hope, which had lived on through many, many first months of 
imprisonment, seemed fading away. Ofttimes, when alone, would she ex- 
citedly pace to and fro in her chamber, and peer anxiously through the 
narrow window, like a prisoned bird, panting for freedom. 

'Twas several days after the battle, she was thus watching, alone, late in 
the afternoon. The light was waning very fast; the dreamy dusk of twilight 
was mantling round the tree tops; the landscape all around was* growing 
indistinct, while she sat gazing listlessly from her chamber window. Suddenly 
her attention is aroused; then she grows greatly excited, and presses closer 
to the window, as if to gain a full view of some object of interest. Was it too 
dark? did she see clearly? is she growing dizzy? No, there they are, coming 
nearer and nearer — two horsemen at fuU gallop ! Now they are hidden by a 
clump of trees : now they are on the hill, and rein their horses for a moment, 
as if consulting: again they start; nearer and nearer they come; she can 
hear the rattle of their horses' hoofs : now they are passing, but she can only 
just see their forms : they are past, and the sounds die away, but the excite- 
ment has been too much for that lone watcher, — she falls back in a swoon. 

That evening, Agnes Overton had walked down to the gate, through which 
her lover had passed. Day after day she had so done, partly in the fond hope 
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that, if he came, she might greet him there ; and also to catch the first news 
from the messengers, who were sent off occasionally. Her stay was longer 
than usual to-day. The messengers had passed up to the Hall, after telling 
her all the news, the same as had heen told for long, bringing no comfort: 
still she lingered there, scarce knowing why. She watched the sun go down 
behind the woods; she watched the last straggling rooks flap heavily home- 
ward, and the ghostly white owl sweep round in mystic circles, just above 
the ground; she watched the giant shadows of the trees growing greater still, 
and the silvery mist silently creeping over the fields. Hark! there is a dull, 
far-away sound comes through the woods. Now it ceases : now 'tis heard 
again, still faintly, and afar. She listens, but her own heart beats loudest : 
she is excited by hope and fear. The sound grows plainer, clearer still. 
Yes, 'tis the sound of approaching horsemen! Who can it be ? Few travellers 
ever pass through the lonely lanes of Chillington. She is alone : shall she 
stay to see who comes, or hasten up to the Hall? Hope and curiosity 
master fear, and she stays, concealing herself by the trees. Nearer and 
nearer comes the sound, doubled and trebled by the startled echoes. She 
can distinctly hear the rapid clank of hoofs,— a moment more, and Richard 
Wentworth folds her in his arms! His companion (for they are the two 
horsemen seen from the convent window) has leapt from hid horse, and stands 
aloof in an impatient attitude. Very quickly, however, having just whispered 
a few hasty words to Agnes, Wentworth joins him, and with, rapid steps 
passes across the park, the other following. Agnes, meanwhile, hastened up 
to the Hall, and quietly sent a servant to bring to the stables the jaded steeds, 
first, however, warning him to keep strict silence about the matter* She 
herself, knowing her absence would, being so usual, remain unnoticed, passed 
silently up to her private apartment, — a peculiarly privileged resort, sacred 
as a prophet's chamber. Here, for the present, we must leave her, and shift 
the scene awhile. 

(To be continued in our next*) 



In the noon of night so desolate, 

Two mourners, crushed with woe, 
Gazed, speechlessly, on the saddest sight 

Thai the stricken earth can show. 

A child, a first born, all as fair 

As the new year's first blown rose, 
On the bed where it oft had lain in sleep, 

Lay, calm, in death's repose. 

The flickering gleam of a lamp had died . 

From out the darkened room ; • 
But the moonbeams broke, with their clear Cold light, 

Into that place of gloom. 
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That light phone cold on the little hands, 

Clasped peacefully in death; 
And clear, on the placid, marble face 

Unruffled by life's quick breath. 

Last night, in child-prayer clasped those hands : 

That face full sweetly smiled, 
As the father dandled him on his knee, 

And the mother blessed her child. 

Sadly the wind moans out of doors, 

All through the mournful night ; 
And it seems to those lonely watchers there, 

Who watch in the cold moonlight, 

Like the voice of the past, that is lost for aye, 
Of the days, when their little child 

Was alive, — but alas ! alas ! they are gone I 
0, the wintry wind is wild I 

jpiou Father ! gaze no longer there, 
For the child no more will speak : 

Thou Mother! cease that piteous prayer, 
Or thy struggling heart will break. 

" Well, bury him, then, in the little grave 

Under the dewy Sod ! 
Bury him there in the little grave ! 

If it be the will of God. 

"But, alael that the dust should for ever hide 

Our treasure and our joy ! 
And, oh ! that we could bring back to life 

Our beauteous, darling boy. 

" Where is he gone ? We will follow him I 

And, it may be, that, ere long, 
We shall find our child in some other world, 

Singing an angel's song." 



Lbnthal Trellis. 
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L— Mb. JbHtf EEAD, of WILLENHALL. 

(FURNISHED CHIEF JT BY GEORGE L. PEAECE.) 

It is not here intended to attempt anything like an elaborate biography. . Ou* 
space would not allow, neither does the life of the man of whom we are about 
to write, require, such a task upon the patience of either writer or readers. John 
Bead was in most respects an ordinary man, whose pilgrimage on earth was 
not distinguished by any very remarkable passages, and yet worthy of our notice, 
both because of a certain few rare traits displayed, and of the goodly amount 
of success the journeyer obtained. 

In quite primitive times old John Bead practised as barber, physician, 
and other useful and elegant professions for the benefit of the nobility, gentry, 
and general public of the village of WillenhalL With most of the respectability 
of the place, ne associated on terms of equality; being himself a respectable man. 
Probably old Chatterton the Schoolmaster, and John Read, barber, physician, &c, 
shared between them the bulk of wit and wisdom then extant, saving of course 
the reverend Incumbent of the village, Who, however, was chiefly remarkable for 
the display of far other than literary testes. Can you picture to yourselves these 
early times good readers ? Times when WillenhaU was like a country garden or 
collection of gardens, when roses and cabbages flourished in abundance, and 
visitors from neighbouring towns came to gaze at the beauty thereof ; when the 
church was a village church, and the market place, a village green, and the 
people were untutored, simple-hearted, holiday-loving, easy-lwed villagers, 
rather prone to ale and honesty ; when no roar of wheels, no clanking of chains, 
no groaning of engines was ever heard, but peacefulnes&and qmet reigned, and 
the tap, tap, of village locksmith alone, broke the silence of the summer after- 
noons. happy days ! blissful days ! "Will they e'er return? " I suppose 
not" saith practical common sense, but "I reckon we can do without them if 
trade stirs a bit." 

'Twas in these unsmoky times that our John Bead was ushered into the world. 
The lad grew, as most natural lads will, if left to themselves and fed well, and 
in process of time began to gladden the parental heart, by the undoubted genius 
he displayed in shearing the chins of men. Old John fondfy thought he was 
rearing a Barber for the coming generation. But %< there is a Providence which 
shapes our ends rough-hew them as we will." The wielding of the razor was 
not to be the "calling" of this young scion of the house of Bead. Still, 
while he shaved, he shaved well ; his. industry and attention were conspicuous. 
Occasionally, he was called to wait upon the gentlemen then residing at the Hall 
or "great house," who were so pleased with him as, to promise him a bequest 
of £10; a magnificent sum in the youth's estimation. It would have seemed a 
childish dream in those days to have thought he would ever be the owner of that 
Hall; yet so it "fell out" or rather, not so "fell out," but the youth, grown to 
manhood made it come to pass, so. As an instance of the aptitude he displayed 
in mastering any subject he turned to, we may mention that while at home, he 
took a fancy for music, and made such rapid progress, that in a marvellously short 
time he became leader of the WillenhaU Band. 

But, as we have intimated, the youth didn't "take kindly" to the home trade. 
During spare hours he frequently visited the workshop of John Fisher, his brother- 
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in-law, who was an expert practitioner of the mysterious and philosophic art of 
man-shoeing. Soon it came to pass that the young barber discovered a liking for 
the craft. There were, however, many difficulties in the way of his becoming one 
of the brotherhood. He was unable to pay a premium to a regular tradesman, and 
besides, was now of an age when most youths have learnt a business. These 
difficulties were soon overcome by the energy and acuteness of the ambitious 
aspirant, by watching his brother-in-law at work, he in about a month learnt suffi- 
cient to put himself under a noted Bilston cobbler, for whose perfecting instructions 
he paid by the work he was now able to perform. In a short time after, be began 
business himself, and conducted it with such energy and care as soon to need 
employ several workmen. In after days he often told how his mother fetched 
the leather under her apron for the first pair of shoes he made cn his own account. 
Things soon grew to a larger scale, and John Bead began to save money. Plans 
for the profitable investment of this were immediately devised, but he never 
lost sight of the necessity for continual industry. His aim now, almost his only 
aim, was to become a rich man. He had fully made up his mind to this. When 
we say " made up his mind" we mean more than is commonly understood by 
that phrase. He had naturally a desire for riches, to cherish which, had been 
easy, and pleasant to his taste ; thus it grew stronger and stronger, till, by this 
o'ermastering desire, heart, mind, soul, were knit or welded together in stern 
resolve .Such union as this is terrible strength ; it will attain its object, though 
hugest banders rise up against it ; it will conquer all, 



Willing with such resolve as this, any man may gain what he wills: wealth, 
power, fame, or aught else. But whoso doth this, will almost surely in the 
process, mar all the fairer features— cripple all the nobler powers of his 
immortal being. 

John Bead was eminently practical Possessed of a little wealth, his 
love for it did not grow into a mania, but he strove for more with constancy 
and caution. He enlarged his operations — his storeshop in Cross Street 
became a hat and hosiery qptablishment. also, and even a general hardware 
store. All his bargains seemed to turn out well. It couldn't be luck— that 
mere will-o'-the-wisp, by the reckless pursuit of which many a man is ruined. 
Luck? No; it was uncommon energy, guided by common sense. Thus he 
prospered greatly, and after much consideration, made another step forward 
by purchasing an inn, and shortly afterward, taking a malthouse and entering 
fully into the malting business. In these new callings he was successful as 
in others. He accumulated money fast. Yet, though thus rapidly gaining 
his darling object, he did not for it sacrifice any moral principle that be 
understood. Though not making at this time the least profession of religion, 
he was scrupulously honest and upright in his dealings. His conduct was 
marked by strict integrity. Pity it is that this kind of men do not increase 
in the same proportion as the world's population ; for they are like stirring 
leaven to preserve Health in the great mass of humanity which would else 



" Burst all the bonds of circumstance 
Break all the bars of adverse chance." 
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become putrid, rotten and vile. To-day, profession is common enough; and 
if shining raiment could cover up all filthiness, our case were not so very 
bad. Profession we say, is the order of the day ; the practice of righteou$ness 
has become somewhat antiquated. Possessed of a due quantity of faith, 
modem saints may become rogues of all degrees, slanderers, drunkards, 
bankrupts, as convenience demands. 

As an illustration of John Bead's honesty (what a change has come over 
that word! Once it meant all sorts of sterling goodness: now it means 
simply refraining, for decency's sake, from picking, with actual hands, 
cash from your neighbour's pocket) take the fact, that once a Leicester 
traveller called upon him, and obtained a considerable order for hosiery 
goods. The goods were duly sent, but, strange to say, no demand for 
payment ever came. He wrote several letters of enquiry, but could obtain 
no intelligence, either of the traveller or his employers. The matter 
remained unexplained for twenty*4ive years, when a gentleman— a friend of 
Mr. Bead — went to reside at Leicester. To him, therefore, he wrote, urging » 
renewed search, and after much difficulty, the surviving relatives of the 
Leicester manufacturer were discovered, and the whole of the money paid to 
them* 

Soon after becoming an Innkeeper, his wife died. Almost at the last moment 
she was so strongly impressed with her position, that she cried out earnestly 
to her husband, * Bead, pray for me ! •* Those few dying words of that dear 
one, clung to him for ever, and forced him to think of another life as well as 
of this. The Bev. John Waltham, was at that time Sector of Darlaston. 
A good man, and known as ' the evangelical preacher/ Him, therefore, 
John Bead went to hear : and the solemn impression made by his wife's 
words grew stronger and stronger ; his wholewul was moved. The result 
of all this was somewhat strange. For a long time his business had been 
lucrative, hid character as an honest, upright man, thoroughly established, 
and his friends increasing, yet he was so moved by the new feelings that 
had got possession of him, that he determined, altogether to give up his 
public house and his malting. But the straggly was severe. Speaking of 
it, he days, 4 It was a great sacrifice, especially as I had all my life teen 
bent on getting money, but * said he, * I was convinced it was necessary for 
me to leave them to save my soul' So he made the sacrifice. It were 
foolish, even absurd of us or any other to assert that a beer-seller cannot be 
as righteous a man as the dealer in beef or Inroad cloth. There are modem 
publicans, holier than some pharisees of our straitest sects. 'Tis not from 
the trade itself, but from the abuse of it> that so much wrong springs* 
Nevertheless, we cannot but admire this man, who sacrificed so much to new 
convictions. It is an easy thing to hold the highest belief s, when they cost 
nothing ; but when they command the giving up of possessions or pleasure* 
dear to us, then cometh the true test of our heroism, honesty and faith. 

Having given up these things, John Bead now directed his attention to 
the manufacture of varnish. In this too he met with, or rather made his 
usual success. In a short time the business was so large and profitable, that 
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he was able to purchase 'the Hair and other property in the neighbourhood. 
While thus engaged, he did not forget the new feelings that had been 
aroused in him. In his varnish shop, when alone, he spent hours in the 
study of his Bible ; but so afraid was he of being thought a Bible-reader, 
that at the slightest sound he would hide it from sight. While in this kind 
of perplexity he was attracted to hear the Wesleyan Methodists who then 
began visiting the town. Ultimately, he joined their communion, and was 
one of their chief supporters in the place for nearly forty years Be took 
an active and leading part in establishing the first Wesleyan Sunday school 
in Willenhall, and also in building of the Wesleyan Chapel, toward which 
he gave £200. 

Rather unsociable in his habits and grave in deportment, he had not a 
multitude of personal friends, but such as he had were, generally speaking, 
friends for life. His countenance was serious and thoughtful almost to 
sternness ; but it is not seldom the case that these rough-looking shells hold 
within, kernels sound and rich. We have read of that rock in the wilder- 
ness, which of old was smitten by the prophet -leader of Israel. Maybe, that 
rock was more rugged than all its fellows, yet when touched aright, forth 
gushed from it, clear, sparkling, life-giving streams. So with men. There 
are some, smooth-faced, unwrinkled, smirking creatures, who, though fair 
enough in appearance, are, for lack of strong goodness, like a boiled turnip, 
which, when fully explored, proves of the same consistency throughout- 
mere squash. There are others, rough-barked, hard-grained, angular 
mortals, who have yet within, hearts, large, sound, and full of goodness, 
to which, if you once penetrate, you have found a treasure worth keeping 
for ever. 

Of this latter class was John Bead, he did not keep a stock of watery 
smiles on hand, ready for constant use. There was perhaps no one in the 
whole parish who read so much, or thought so much as he. 'He left 
behind/ says one nearly related to him, 'a well selected library, most of the 
books noted and marked from beginning to end, and also several volumes of 
manuscript' It was bis custom, whenever he met with fine passages in his 
readings to copy them into books kept for the purpose. These choice scraps 
he would read with great delight, to his friends on various occasions. In this 
way he accumulated the M.S. referred to. Though of so stern an exterior, he 
for years trained his heart to large and constant liberality. When he became 
rich lie gave abundantly to those in need ; gave too, with well directed charity. 
George L. Pearce, one of his intimate friends, who had many opportunities of 
meeting with poor sick people, was for many years Mr. Bead's almoner. To 
him would be given various sums of money to distribute amongst those in 
want ; but with strict injunctions not to reveal the name of the giver. This, 
sounds like pure charity, has the ring of true metal. People so wondered 
who thus sent them help, that Mr, P. several time* pressed tne giver to visit 
the poor himself. • No ' said he, « No, Pearce, I would gladly visit but haven't 
the talent, thou hast, so I'll send the money by tib.ee/ Old people especially 
did he delight thus to relieve ; to some such, he made weekly allowance for 
lite. At his death, many said, ' Ah, we'en lost we best friend, now ode Mr. 
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Bead's gone.' His liberality often stimulated others. When any hesitated 
about giving to some charitable purpose, he would say, * Bless the soul, give ! 
Thee'lt have quite as much at last as thee canst give account of.' 

There was in the village at this time a great amount of depravity. Manifest- 
in various forms, it was particularly so in Sabbath breaking. A public meeting 
was called by the Bev. G. H. Fisher, for the purpose of putting down Sunday 
trading, &c. John Bead joined heartily in the movement. He became one 
of the most active and persevering of the Special Constables appointed at the 
time, performing his duties with admirable zeal. Probablv, to this day, we 
see the good effect of this town effort ; for, to the credit of Willenhall be it 
said, that, in no town of the district is there so much of decent quiet and 
decorous solemnity, on the Sabbath day, as in the town of Willenhall. Long, 
long may this be so ! 

His new trade so prospered, that John Bead became one of the wealthiest 
inhabitants of his native place. In earlier years he would have regarded this 
as the zenith of human happiness. But he had learned much since that time ; 
his whole being had undergone a change; he was emphatically 'a new man.' 
He knew now, to have respect for things, unseen things that exist beyond this 
little round of days. He was now a Christian; and unashamed of the fact too. 
Something he did at this time of life, the autumn time, is well worth record. 
There were certain customs in his trade which, though generally practised, and 
not spoken against, yet appeared to John Bead in his later days, not quite 
consistent with strict justice. For many years, though scrupulously honest and 
upright, he had, in this matter, done as others did ; but on reviewing his 
career he thought his gains had been more than was right. Stronger and 
stronger grew the conviction, until he determined, if possible, to make full 
restitution. For this purpose he sent for the friend before mentioned, and 
stating the case, said, 'Pearce,' I dare not keep it ; you must take the money 
to the people/ So one by one his custonfers were found out, and to each was 
given, what, this strangely honest man deemed he had gained too much from 
them. A few shillings to one ; a pound to another ; many pounds to another, 
to the amount of about £1,000. George L. Pearce and another friend took 
these moneys, telling not who sent it, simply saying, 'here Mr. so-and-so, this 
is your money,' 'My money/ perhaps the recipient would exclaim, 'you 
owe me nothing/ 'No, but I've been told to bring it to you, and have it you 
must.' Until the matter was partially explained, some were really frightened 
at these strange visits of Mr. Bead's agent. They were glad enough of the 
money, but were afraid some evil personage had sent it. Most of these 
persons lived at a distance. Several in the neighbourhood of Birmingham 
could not be found, so Mr. Qead sent the different amounts intended for them 
to the late Bev. John Angell James, requesting him to find the persons if 
possible and if not, to use the money for some charitable purpose. Thus in 
one way or another the whole money was paid, and John Bead had cleared his 
conscience. An admirable thing would it be if many persons of his religious 
persuasion now-a-days would 'go and do likewise' concerning debts far less 
doubtful. When the duty was done the doer felt happier than ever he was 
in his life. 'Pearce' said he afterward, 'it was the best thing I ever did/ 
We must not omit to notice a practice that John Bead persevered in for years. 
It was to devote a certain time at each day's close for the consideration of 
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what had been said and dope that day. He sat in judgment on himself. 
Such a thing, we imagine some men dare not do ; but if the practice were 
more general, the world would surely show a little less sullied under the 
gaze of the Infinite. 

We come now to the end. For John Bead that end was verily 'Peace.' 
One who knew him said, 'He praised God with his last breath/ and 'the 
joy and triumph of life's closing scene was wonderful/ Wonderful! yes, he 
had striven hard to live like a good man, and he died as good men die. 

"And so to live, that when the sun 

Of our existence sinks in night, 
Memorials sweet, of mercies done, 

Shall shrine our names in memory's light ; 
And the blest seeds we scatter, bloom 
A hundred-fold in years to come." 
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An enquiry into the origin of human nomenclature however unimportant it 
may appear of itself, derives an interest from the fact, that it is closely connected 
with human history. Bid space allow, it might be shown that much useful 
and curious information respecting the character of past generations, can 
readily be gathered from these appellations as from words in general. 
The entire subject of language, indeed, including the origin of words,' and 
the laws which regulate the expression of thought, offers many inviting topics 
of discourse, which it would not be fitting to enter upon now, but to which 
we may recur on some future occasion. 

Manifold and various are the sources, whence have been derived names 
in general, and human names in particular. Design, accident, custom, habit ; 
the force of surrounding circumstances whether grave or gay, ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, ludicrous or otherwise, have determined the cognomina of the children 
of men. And, just to show at the outset that an extraordinary hypothesis of 
the origin of a name, should not be rejected on account of its apparent absur- 
dity, note the fact, that recently, fond parents have dubbed their promising 
olive-branches by such names as Alma, Inkermann, &c, either to commemorate 
the remarkable events of the Crimean war, or because they were ambitious of 
warlike renown for their offspring. If any stronger reason be here adduced, 
let it be rejected. Observe also, that all names here used are real and not 
fictitiou* ones. 

If we revert to the period of the creation we learn that God called our 
first parent, Adam, earthy: a fit appellative. In the Patriarchal ages 
the giving of names was an important duty; they were not chosen 
at random or without thought, as is now, perhaps, frequently the case. 
The giver of the name made it expressive of some traits of character expected 
or foreseen in the nominee, or it recorded the condition, location or circum- 
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stance of the child's birth, or was intended to be a memento of some important 
contemporaneous event, an expression of gratitude, or of some resolution or 
hope in reference to the infant s future life. Thus; Noah, (rest) was so named 
by his father Lamech, who said ' this same shall comfort us concerning our 
work and toil of our hands/ which if the world were all it should be, would be 
said of all children. Men began also to call themselves by the name of the 
Lord, so we have, Mahalaleel, he that praises God; Ariel, lion of God; 
Adonijah, the Lord is my master, &c., &c. 

The meanings of others of these early names are significant : thus, Japheth 
is said to mean, handsome ; Javan, a deceiver; Cusb, black ; Asshur, blessed; 
Isaac, laughter .' Benjamin, son of the right hand. As men multiplied upon 
the earth and many received the same name, some further distinction became 
necessary. This was jBupplied by adding to the name of the individual, that 
of his father and of his tribe, As Ephron, the son of Zophar, the Hittite ; 
Laban, son of Bethuel the Syrian ; Bezaleel, the son of Uri, the son of Hur, 
of the tribe of Judah. Sometimes the city or locality of the individual's 
residence was added : as Goliath of Gath ; Sisera, the captain who dwelt in 
Harosheth of the Gentiles ; Eikanah, the son of Jeroham, the son of Elihu, 
the son of Tohn, the son of Zuph, an Ephrathite who dwelt at Ramathaim- 
Zophim, in Mount Ephraim* Such is a specimen of the addresses which, 
had the Penny Post then existed, would have been necessary to distinguish 
the individuals for whom missives were intended. 

But other means were also devised* The occupations of men began to be 
affixed to their names and formed the super or sur-name : thus, Aaron the 
priest; Elihoreph and Abiab, the scribes ; Heman and Asaph, die singers ; 
JEiiah, Manseiah, Zechariah, the porters; Mattithiah and Obed-edom the 
barpefs. Before we proceed to examine and classify modern surnames, it 
will be necessary to notice what are termed christian names, some of which, 
howbeit, sound rather heathenish. Here let me observe, how groundless, in. 
my humble estimation, is that opinion, said to be held with great tenacity by 
Welchmen, who claim high antiquity for their race, that the name of our first 
parent was AUam Chones. In the absence of other Attains it would obviously 
be unnecessary that he should assume the euphonious cognomen, Chones. A few 
specimens of Christian names, with their supposed meanings may interest, as 
Barnabas, son of consolation; Clement, mild; Cornelius, a horn; Daniel, the 
judgment of God ? Deborah, a bee; Eli, my God; Elizabeth, God hath sworn 5 
Hannah, gracious: Jabez, sorrow; Jonah, a dove; Joseph, increase; Luke, 
luminous; Mary, exalted; Moses, taken from the water; Nicodemus, the 
victory of the people; Peter a rock, or stone (French, Pierre); Phoebe, shining; 
Philip, a lover of horses; Rhoda, arose; Barah, a lady or princess; Stephen, 
crowned ; Susanna, a lily ; Titus, honourable ,* Theophilus, the Mend of God ; 
Andrew, a man. 

Among Saxon names we have Albert, an abbreviation of Adelbert, one of 
gentle birth ; Alfred, all peace ; Frederick, rich in peace ; Edmund, a mouth of 
honour ; Sigeward (modern 8eward), keeper of victory ; Gertrude, all truth ; 
Winifred, a peace winner ; Alwine, modern Allen, beloved of all. Our Saxon 
ancestors, desirous that their children should imitate the courage observable in 
certain wild animals, gave such names as Leonard, (lion's heart); Bernard, 
(bear's heart) ; Everard, boar's heart, (fiber, & wild boar), &c. 
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Richard means rich in heart ; George, our husbandman or earthworker ; 
Christopher, Christ-bearer — respecting which name there is a curious legend. 
Many female names are diminutives, or softened forms of men's names : as 
Henrietta, Hariette, Julia, Charlotte, Wilhelmina. 

We come now to speak of modern surnames. One of the earliest devices 
to form these was, as we have said, to add the father's name. Hence such 
names as William Thomas, Benjamin John, William Arthur, John George, 
&c. These are sometimes put in the possessive case, as Henry Richards, 
Thomas Andrews. It is evident that William Thomas is a short way of saying 
the William of Thomas; and Henry Richards plainly means Richard's Henry. 
This class of names (patronymics) was mdch resorted to by the Greeks and 
Romans. There is another division of them, in which the individual is more 
clearly described as the son of such an one— of which Johnson, Robertson, 
Dickson, Harrison, Watson, Thomson, Benson, are examples. 

To show how these names would be introduced, suppose a person of the 
name of James, while men were scarce on the earth, that James would be 
sufficient to distinguish him from his fellows. But when men had multiplied, 
Jameses would increase, and doubt would arise as to which James was 
referred to in any particular instance. So, the man would be described as 
James the Son of John or John's Son, which in rapid pronunciation, would 
pass into Johnson. Abundant examples might be quoted. Let those given 
suffice. Other patronymics are formed by the prefix Fitz (French Jlls — Latin 
films, son) as Fitz-Clarence, Fitz-Herbert, Fitz- William. 

When more numerous surnames were demanded, the description of a man's 
occupation would supply the need. Thus one would say — * I mean John the 
Hunter, or Thomas the Fowler, or William the Mason.' The article would in 
time be dropped as unnecessary. In this class of names are such as 
Taylor, Fisher, Draper, Ironmonger, Butler, Porter, Naylor, Brewer, 
Barber, Tanner, Gardner, Goldsmith, Cartwright, Fletcher, Cooper, 
Potter, Miller, Turner, Fitter, Millward, Marshall, Smith, Todhunter, 
and a host of others. 

The mere mention of some of these names arouses in the reflective mind 
pleasant memories of by-gone times. How suggestive are such names as 
Abbot, Monk, Knight, Page, Palmer, Sanders, Archer and Bowman, of those 
delightfully romantic middle ages, with their twilight civilisation, where, amid 
quiet clover nooks and in the enjoyment of real 'otuim cum dignitate^ the sons 
of the church abode in peace, broken by no less cheerful sound than that of 
convent bell, which tinkled forth the summons to pudding or prayers ; when 
the fame of the English archers and bowmen was at its height; and knights 
with their attendant squires (Fr., ecuyer) and pages, rode through the land, 
doing valiantly, or crossed the seas to Holy Land to battle with the Paynim ; 
when Saunders (French, Saint-terre, holy-land) and Palmers, bearing branches 
of palm tree in token Of their pilgrimage, came home from Palestine to be 
held in reverence by their simple countrymen who had staid at home. 
Forester recalls the time when England had forests she might be proud of. 
Harper tells of the days when in old baronial hails, harpers harping on their 
harps, enlivened the hospitable board of the stur.dy baron. • 

How suggestive too, the name Smith, one who smites — Qn the anvil maybe — 
or Wright, one who works or has wrought at some handicraft, as Wain-wright, 
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Cart-wright. Millwnrd, one who keeps watch or ward at the mill, tells of 
troublous times when such watchmen were needed. By-and-bye, the descrip- 
tion of a person would be abbreviated, and David the Harper at the Castle, 
John the Wright in the next Village, and Edward the Warder or Keeper of 
the Mill, would subside into the modern curt forms of David Harper, John 
Wright, and Edward Millward. 

Another method of distinction would arise by appending to a man's name 
that of the town or country whence he came : a practice which has not yet 
quite ceased. Since, in sporting circles especially, a man may be better known 
under the description of Sheffield Jack, Yorkshire Tim, or Irish Jemmy, than 
by his own real name. Tbns of old a man named Robert, a native of York, 
would be known amongst other Roberts in the district to which he might 
have emigrated, as Robert from York or of York, or shorter still Robert o* York, 
till eventually with the preposition entirely dropt, it stood plain Robert York. 
Hence such names as James Lancaster, William Cornish, Thomas Cheshire, 
John Scott, Michael Welsh, Alexander Ireland, Alfred French, Thomas 
Holland, and so forth. The locality of a person's residence would in other 
cases form the surname. Thus the remote ancestor of our respected friend 
Mr. Hall might and most probably did, obtain his distinction from the 
fact of his residence at "The Hall" in some town or village, where he would 
be spoken of as John of Hall : now-a-days Mr. John Hall. As most villages 
would have residents thus taking title, why need we wonder more at the 
general diffusion of the race of Halls. By such process we may account for 
such names as Castle, Church, Mills, Barnes, Bridge, Meadows, Orchard, 
Appleby, Broadfield, Bloomfield, Thorneycroft, Poole, Lake, Rivers, Wells, 
Hazlehurst, Hartley, Hill, &c, &c. Think, however, of the progenitor of 
friend Rushbrooke, who dwelt near the brook where the rushes grew ; or of 
Cranswick, whose abode was at the wick or dwelling of the cranes ; 
or that original Hazlehurst, the smoke from whose hut rose slowly into the 
air from the side of the great hazle hurst or wood. 

Other cognomens record some special characteristic — mental or physical — 
of their first owners. Hence Smallman, Tallman, Bent, Crookshanks, Little, 
Large, Pretty, Raw, Moister, (I don't find Moist) Swift, Lightbody, Armstrong, 
IStrongitharm, on the one hand; and Good, Goodman, Trueman, Wiseman, 
Tidyman, Sharp, Bold, Savage, Meek, Cross, Fear, Joy, Laughter, Sweet, 
Just, Faithful, Kind, Merry, &c. How bizarre, however, are some of the 
present contrasts between the man and his name. We find a Smallman 
anything but small — a Little of very portly dimensions — or Savage, who 
beneath the benign influence of Christian civilisation, has developed into a 
quiet, decent citizen. A Meek, irascible as a bear — a Young, with the snowy 
locks of age — an Armstrong, whose arm, through lack of labour, is devoid of 
the muscle and sinew which distinguished the ancestral limb. 

Men are named, too, after divers colours, as Black, White, Grey, Green, 
Greener, Dunn, Pink, Scarlett, and last but not least, Brown — oh, worthy 
Brown ! type of the sturdy matter-of-fact John Bull Englishman. The author 
•of 'Tom Brown's School Days' has sung the praise of the Browns in his 
opening chapter, and to him I refer the reader desirous of acquanting himself 
with the character of this great English family. The next class of names to 
which I would advert is a curious one. Numbers of people are named after 
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birds, beasts, and fishes, as Bird, Woodcock, Pigeon, Cocks, Henn, 
Peacock, Parrot, Finch, Crane, Dawes, Swan, Nightingale, Swallow, Sparrow, 
Crow; Bear, Lyon, Bull, Bam, Roebuck,, Hart, Badger, Fox, Hogg, Pigg, 
Mole, Wolfe, Lamb, Hare, Beaver ; Fish, Salmon, Haddock, Dace, Turtle, 
<fcc. Now it occurs to me that these names would be originally conferred on 
persons (even as the Bed Indians at the present time do) from some apparent 
resemblance in their physical qualities or temperament to one or other of 
these animals. Hence, we may say, the rapacious, cruel character of the first 
wolfe, founder of the race— the cunning of his contemporary fox — the meek- 
ness of the lamb — the majesty and courage of the lion. But time, which wears 
away all distinctions, wears away the traces of the personal characteristics, and 
I who, not long since, had pointed out to me a tall gentleman as the great 
Sparrow the ironmaster, could scarce forbear to smile at the strange incon- 
gruity between the man and his name ; nor help being carried in thought to 
the Indian villages beyond the great prairies, where the Snakes and Crows 
and Blackfeet, with their brethren, of equally euphonious titles, dwell in their 
smoky wigwams. 

The vegetable kingdom has its representatives in Messrs. Oak, Ash, 
Hawthorn, Birch, Beech, Crabtree, Wood, Blackwood, Greenwood, Bush, 
Fern, Moss, Bud, Flower, Bpse, Bryers, Vine, Beed, Bush, Oats, Barley, 
Alder, Almond, <fcc. The hypothesis which most satisfactorily explains the 
tree names, is the supposition that the first owners dwelt near trees of the 
kind, and were thus distinguished. But how about such names as Rose and 
Flowers. Now-a-days, one may perhaps meet with roses, unpossessed of the., 
dignity and grace of the queenly flower, and in nowise resembling it, save in 
thorniness of temper, or the radiant glow of ale-illumined visage. 

King, Prince, Duke, Earl, Lord, Noble, Baron, Knight, Burgess, Freeman, 
are exemplifications of another class of names derived from the dignities or 
office of the first holder. 

Another extraordinary group includes Arm, Foote, Legg, Kneebone, Shinn, 
Head, Toase, Corns, Hairs, Tongue, Tooth, Chinn, Snout, Beard, Blood, 
Skin, Nail, Body, and Soul. I would suggest that these names arose from 
some extraordinary feature in each individual case, of one or other of the 
limbs referred to. 

Again I would repeat that every name mentioned in this article is a real 
and not fictitious name. 

Diminutives occupy no mean place. The Saxon word kind (child), used as 
an affix to such names as Jane, Walter, William, Simeon, Peter, Thomas, 
Adam, or rather their familiar abbreviations, Wat., Will., Sim., Pe., Tom., 
Ad., furnishes us with the names Jenkins, Watkins, Wilkins, Simkins, 
Perkins, Tomkins, Adkins, or Atkins. This process goes further, for the 
offspring of these latter would acquire the surnames — Jenkinson, Tomkinson, 
Wilkinson, <fec. 

Several other groups of names are worthy of mention, but the limits of 
this article (already curtailed) do not permit attempts at explanation. There 
are — points of the compass: North, South, East, and West— domestic 
weapons: Needle, Pinn, Bodkin (Q.C.), and Cotton — articles of apparel: 
Button, Capp, Boots, Coates, Shirt, and Ragg — articles of food: Bacon, 
Veal, Pickles, Bice, Butter, Food, Salt, Beer, Currants, Raisin, Nutt, Orange, 
Jelly, Mustard, Mutton, Coffee. Strange-sounding names are Bebb, Jebb, 
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Hebb, Webb, and Tebb ; Budd, Cudd, Hudd, Judd, Mudd, Nudd, and Rudd; 
Begg, Tegg, Egg, Legg, Pegg, and Wegg; Baines, Daines, Haines, and 
Baynes. All these are genuine and not fictitious names, and instances 
might be multiplied. Other curious names are shown in titles of firms; 
as, Green Bfothers, Gray Brothers* Meek Brothers, Bucket Brothers, and 
Fullalove Brothers: in single names; as, Stabb, Pierce, Wrench, Madlaugh, 
Bliss, Makepeace, Kiss, Potts, Kettles, Life, Death, Light, Darke, Moonlight, 
Farthing, Halfpenny, Penny, Rainbow, Thunder, Gladstone (or Merrypebbles, 
as Punch has it), Coke, Slack, Cole, Tortoiseshell, Drinkwater, &c, &c. 
Readers of Macaulay will call to mind how the Puritans conferred upon their 
children names ranging through all the Christian Graces (Faith, Prudence, 
Mercy, &c), and sometimes embracing a whole text of Scripture. Many 
foreign names might be cited as illustrating previous classifications, and 
presenting as startling titles as any named; but they must be passed over. 
Names are sometimes curiously associated; thus, I have met with a Butcher 
df Sheep Street; a Waters, of Fountain Street; Phillpot (Fill-pot) and Son, 
Tea merchants; and in the Bankrupt list, one day, it was announced that 
John Felly Over Darwen (in Lancashire), and his solicitor (the right man in 
the right place) was Pickup. Ensign W. MaUhome, too, was so inconsistent 
as to inculcate upon an assembly of rifle volunteers the principle of total 
abstinence. There is sometimes a very incongruous jumble of meanings in 
names. Take one instance: Miss Theodosia Trotter: Trotter, one who 
trots, is a plain and vulgar name enough to be associated with the beautiful 
Greek name Theodosia, an offering to God. Just as bad would be Grace 
Pick]e3 or Beatrice Jobber. 

A rhymer has neatly expressed some of these contradictions of names, aB 
follows. 

Mr. Swift hobbles onward, no mortal knows how — 
He moves as though cords had entwined him. 

Mr. Metcalfe ran off upon meeting a cow, 
With pale Mr. Turnbull behind him. 

Mr. Barker's as mute as a fish in the sea; 

Mr. Miles never moves on a journey; 
Mr. Gotobed sits up to half-after-three; 

Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney. 

Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, the typical English names, stand in 
the foremost rank as to commercial preponderance. The interesting statistics 
shewing the proportions of other familiar names cannot here be introduced. 

One cannot leave this subject without some slight notice of nicknames and 
petnames. As to the former, so universal is the practice of giving them, that 
it would seem to spring from a general human instinct. I am inclined to 
think that the explanation may lie in this disposition of the mind to seize 
upon any salient feature of character or striking incident of conduct, which 
at all times more distinctly calls to mind the man's individuality than does his 
proper name, which indeed may be for him meaningless. The custom of 
employing nicknames is much more prevalent in the manufacturing and 
mining districts, than in the agricultural ; and would seem to indicate the 
existence of a great degree of mental activity and shrewdness* As an illustra- 
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tion of the nickname system of this district I was informed on very reliable 
authority, that the envelope of a letter, posted less than 100 miles from 
Willenhall, bore the following address. 

"Mr. Wilkes and his wife, nailmakers, Darlaston, live somewhere 
between Wag Foster's at the Bell, and Bess Jonah's at the Bush : I 
don't mean Whackey Wilkes, nor Long John on the bank, nor 
Sissey Wilkes, nor Tum-me-Lord, but I mean that Wilkes commonly 
called Hockey Wilkes." 

Petnames are tokens of affection and endearment, as nick-names are of 
mischievous fun and malice. There is a pet in most families. Returning 
home one evening, I observed a group of children, drawing along a little play- 
wagon with one of their number seated in it. In the rear toddled, with 
uncertain steps, the wee child of the group, till one of the elder ones noticing 
and compassionating the little one's apparent weariness, said 'Let little 
Johnny ride : ' whereupon there arose a full chorus of small voices, replying. 
'Yes! let little Johnny ride.' And little Johnny was forthwith placed in the 
chariot. And, doubtless, there is a little Johnny or Tommy, or Dicky or 
Joey in many homes. So when, in going through the world, one meets with 
little Johnnies or Joeys, a tender chord in the heart is touched ; early and 
dear associations are awakened. For " One touch of nature makes the world 
akin." Elizabeth Barrett Browning has expressed some such thought in her 
Poem, entitled 'The Pet Name.' 



"I have a name, a little name, 
Uncadenced for the ear, 
Unhonored by ancestral claim, 
Unsanctified by prayer and psalm, 
The solemn font anear. 

My brother gave that name to me, 
When we were children twain; 
When names acquired baptismally, 
Were hard to utter, as to see 
That life had any pains." 



Briefly glance at the moral aspects of the question. How important that 
children should have good sensible names given to them, befitting their 
position and future prospects; not such as will make them ashamed or a butt 
for ridicule, but such, as will be an honor to them. Bush, the American 
writer, observes "That the influence of names in the formation of character 
is probably much greater than is generally imagined. Children should be 
taught that, to bear the name of a good man or woman who lived before 
them, constitutes an obligation upon them to imitate or perpetuate their 
virtues.* So that a name may be a help or a drag through life; may be 
either pointing the path to a high and noble object, or suggesting low and 
debasing associations. However we may try to shake off such associations 
or such ideas, that similarity of name implies similarity of character or destiny, 
none of us, perhaps, are wholly free from them; yet, as we cannot help the 
names we have, let us try to make them loved) honoured and noble, in spite 
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of all drawbacks. For 'a good name is better than precious ointment/ and 
'is rather to be chosen than great riches.' And yet, although we may justly 
and laudably endeavour to have our names held in reverence and esteem 
among men, so as thereby to glorify 'Our Father which is in Heaven/ it is 
of prime importance that our nature should be made noble and Godlike. 
For, as we nearer approach to Him and more clearly apprehend His nature, 
we shall be less inclined to vaunt ourselves upon mere earthly name and 
fame, but humbly lay such distinctions at His feet, whose Name is above 
every name. 



If you have pockets filled with gold, 

Or Bank of England notes, 
Or, should some silver mine untold 

Form the substratum of your coats, 

Then travel by First class; 
For First Class passengers will find 
* Comfort and elegance combined,' 
Luxurious seats all softly lined, 

Un-sat-on by the vulgar mass ! 
O'er viaduct, through tunnels, thus to fly 
Beading ' The WifflnaU Mag J with so much ease, 
And stepping out to hear the porter cry 

« Ladies, and Gents, your tickets if you please!' 
This is the height of railway bliss, 
The acme of enjoyment this ! 



But some there are, whose stores contain, 

Not quite so much, alas ! 
Yet who, with conscious pride, disdain 

To travel by Third class — 
Contented, pay a Second fare, 
At once their pride and purse to spare ; 
For they who travel by the Second 
Are, justly, middle-classes reckoned. 
The porter cries to such as these 
' Come ! tickets ! shew your tickets, please I ' 
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Now come we to the great unknown, 

Who travel by the Third, 
No bows polite to them are thrown, 

Bnt oft a growling word. 
Officials enter each partition 
And eye its tenants with suspicion ; 
Some french-leave passengers unseating, 
Who try to travel cheap, by cheating. 
The porter, hopeless here of fees, 
Cries, ' tickets !' without 'if' or 'please !' 

Ah me ! what homage wealth can buy, 
No wonder that men rave and thirst 
For Gold ! My friend, may you and I 
Have e'er of cash a good supply 
That we may travel by the First ! 



Nineteen hours of continuous travelling in a mail train, brought us to 
Marseilles. The grand Hotel des Ambassadeurs was hardly equal to its 
name. Sunday at Marseilles was, in the afternoon, like a small fair in 
England. As in other French towns, so in this, there are evidences 
of a strong hand, using its power for the health and adornment of the place. 
Very recently, Marseilles was renowned for whatever was vulgar, filthy, and 
de-civilised. In the lower portions of the town, I was saluted by such 
odours as, for pungency and sharpness of definition, I never encountered 
elsewhere. Not so numerous as those attributed to Cologne, they atoned in 
volume for any numerical inequality. The license of a Commercial Port is 
notorious, and it was therefore no wonder that my rest was broken by street 
noises. I pass with few words that which, more than all other incidents of 
my travels, rests vividly in my memory — my leaving the ' Valetta' Steamer, 
just as she was about to move her engines, to convey to Alexandria her 111 
passengers. When her deck and its occupants were hidden by stationary 
shipping, I turned away, and hastened to the train which was to take me 
to Lyons. The road was no novelty, as I had so lately travelled it. My 
fellow passengers were a French gentleman and lady : the former becoming, 
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in the course of the day, distressingly unwell. For fifty miles after leaving 
Marseilles, the country presented a succession of Vines, Olives and Mulberries. 
There was no possibility of seeing more of Lyons than a drive through the 
town at night, and one before dawn, presented. I was told how greatly 
it had improved within a few years. Its outskirts appeared to be orna- 
mentally laid out, as far as twilight enabled me to discover them, for it was 
5.55 a.m, when I left for Geneva. A determined, drenching rain came down 
for four hours ; but this did not much interfere with my enjoyment of the 
greater portion of the ride. The railway was for many miles through a 
very narrow valley, shut in by lofty hills, often rugged and perpendicular. 
In the lowest part of the valley runs a stream, turning here and there a little 
mill, and on the edge of this stream, the rail. Occasionally the valley widens, 
and reveals a few dwellings, some narrow strip of cultivation, a figure of the 
Virgin, a large cross, a chapel with its burial ground — striking scenes of 
quiet beauty and repose. I never before went up such ascents, and down such 
declivities, nor did I ever turn such corners, in a railway carriage. Nature 
and Art seemed, in such a journey, to present, in combination, novelties from 
their several stores. 

It was after 10 a.m., when, having travelled 100 miles, I alighted at Geneva. 
It was cold, and the hills around were covered with snow. I was quite unwell, 
and was set against the hotel by a faint, stovy (if there be such a word), at- 
mosphere, which pervaded the house. I went, however, about the town, 
which, under a warm sun, must be a delicious place. Had it been clear, I 
should have seen Mont Blanc. The weather and my feelings prevented 
anything like excursive energy, and having hastily looked at some points ot 
interest, — the last of these being a kind of rampart garden in the Lake, 
containing a sitting statue of Eousseau, — I resolved to leave Geneva. This 
was easily determined on, but not so soon carried out. 

It appears (let an intruding traveller mark the fact) that about 
the 15th October, the trains are advanced in their hours of departure. My 
Bradshaw, therefore, deceived me, and I had to wait about ; three hours for 
a train to Lausanne. This gave me a most undesired opportunity of 
observing the manners of the station. Here there was a decided 
inferiority to the tone of an English waiting hall. The porters were 
insufferably noisy in their work. Every kind of luggage was ruthlessly 
knocked about, as if the object were to extract as much sound from it as 
possible. The openings of die counters were slammed fiercely down, and the 
doors always closed with a sharp action. It was not before it was wanted 
that a man sprinkled the floor with sawdust, and then swept it together. 
This was to remove loathsome accumulations which lay thick upon the boards — 
a nuisance for which a remedy might be found in a few dozens of spittoons. 
Really glad was I to step into the train. I had five fellow passengers, and 
of these, four were smoking all the way. The rain had again become exces- 
sive, and the windows were both closed. Two hours brought us to Lausanne. 
The ascent from the railway to the hotel was steep enough to remind one of 
some Indian hill-roads, in which it becomes necessary, as travellers relate, to 
apply to the horse's mane, lest the rider should glide off by the tail. When ; 
reached, the Hotel Gibbon is a place which deserves honourable mention, as ! 
a hostelry. I could not disguise the fact that I was unwell, and every atten- 
tion was paid me. The hotel has its name from Gibbon, the historian, who 
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lived and, I think, died here. His portrait hangs in the public room, and 
in the garden a tree planted by him is pointed out. I slept in a room 
which looked down on the Lake of Geneva, and right across it, having 
travelled on its shore from Geneva in the darkness of the night, and the 
clouds of the tobacco. I should willingly have staid longer, had time permitted, 
for I wished to see Ouchy on the very edge of the Lake. This could not be, 
so I left for Berne. 

The ride from Lausanne to Berne is as delightful as can be imagined. A 
great part of it runs by the side of Lake Neufchatel, and this portion is 
very striking. The line is often within a few yards of the water on the right, 
while on the left, vine-covered slopes come close to the rail; in one place 
turning an angle of high, bare rock ; in another it shoots point blank through 
the tunnelled rock itself — quickly emerging in a fresh scene of beauty. With 
these and other changes, there were demands which incessantly awakened an 
almost reverent admiration. 

When we left the Lake, the beauty of the scenery was beyond my powers 
of verbal painting. Up and down hill, with constant curves, so graceful that 
they might have been laid out simply for effect, and giving at each sweep new 
objects of delight, the road insisted on attention. Fortunately I had a 
carriage, the whole distance, to myself, and I was occupied in passing from 
one window to the other, as the scenery went through its variations. There 
were no hedges, not even to the road, and this it was which imparted a 
pleasure-ground appearance to so many miles of country. There was a draw- 
back to the scene — the human beings. As to the face of Nature, it seemed 
like a vast provision made for superior existences ; but when the countenances 
of the actual inhabitants were seen at the stations, that idea was broken up. 
But however unintelligent and drudge-like they appeared, I must say that 
their farming was most admirable. Wheat was already a thick turf; every 
available space was occupied; the cows and goats seemed fat and happy. The 
soil appeared rich, and the waste of production was being fully repaired by 
the application of liquid manure. 

At four o'clock in an October afternoon I reached Berne. Its aspect 
bespeaks one's favour. Standing high on a peninsula, formed by the river 
Aar, its position of natural strength blends easily with the picturesqueness 
which surrounds it. Ancient in most of its features, there is but little of the 
somnolency of age ; for there are signs of much activity in its population. 
It reminded me of Chester, in the arrangement which provides a covered 
way for foot-passengers. Through the main streets, a channel three feet 
wide, conducts a stream of water several inches in depth ; and there are many 
fountains and statues in the town. The mechanism of the renowned Clock, 
may be thus described : ' Outside the tower of the clock, there aj e six little 
bears; (bears and the Bernese have some historic connection — who are the 
patrons and who the patronized, not being within my knowledge) ; three 
minutes before the clock strikes, a cock of the wood naps his wings, and 
crows. Two minutes before the hour, the bears walk past the seated figure of 
a bearded old man. One minute before the hour, the cock repeats his crowing. 
At the hour itself, the old man turns the sand-glass, and opening his mouth 
as if to speak, counts the number of the hour, by raising and lowering his 
sceptre ; the bear at his side, by turnings of its head ; and the gigantic figure 
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of a man, by striking a large bell with a hammer. Lastly, the cock crows 
again, for the third time.' 

My guide, who led me round to the notabilities of Berne, was a hale old 
man, who, forty years ago, had been in the service of an English Baronet. 
The Swiss, it is well known, are much employed in the larger households of 
this country. They are generally strong in their attachments, and faithful to 
their duty, It is rarely that a Courvoisier is found among them. It was not, 
however, a good account that my conductor gave me of his countrymen. I 
heard from him that within a fortnight there would be an execution at Berne, 
and that this would be the ninth since the beginning of the year. I asked if 
the condemned of all Switzerland were brought to Berne, as its capital, to 
suffer. But he said "No, it is only for this Canton." He gave me also, 
other accounts which seemed to justify his summing up, — " They are a bad 
people"; but he spoke, I hope, only of the class which fills our own gaols. 
He led me to the Bear Garden — a large, circular, sunk enclosure, the boundary 
of which was accessible nearly all round, and in which are several well-grown 
specimens of the Ursa genus., It is a lounging place for the idle. Women, 
with baskets of buns, are at hand, and for these the Bruins in the abyss stand 
in attitudes of supplication. It was here that, three years since, an English 
officer lost his life. He slipped from the round coping of the wall on which 
he ventured to walk, into the den, and one of the captive brutes destroyed 
him. 

The Palace of the Swiss Government, containing the offices of the various 
State Departments, is a fine modern building, which was completed in 1857. 
The Cathedral has no grandeur. There is an excellent Museum, where a 
freshness of look is maintained, which is so constantly missed in such 
repositories. Collections of Alpine botany are sold here at moderate prices. 
A St. Bernard Dog, called 'Barry/ which, the Guide Book speaks of as 
"having earned an immortality of fame" — is exhibited in a glass case. The 
noble fellow deserves his honors ; for, in the service of the monks of the 
world-known Monastery, he saved the lives of fifteen persons ! What a 
contrast was presented to me. On the scaffold at Berne, within a fortnight 
a man was to die for having murdered a fellow creature : while before me 
stood the figure of a dumb dog, admired and preserved, who had prolonged 
the days of fifteen human beings! 

I passed through some wine vaults, containing great stores, and barrels of 
enormous size : one tun I was told held 62,000 bottles. The weather was 
misty — November was at hand, and I could not realize the fine sweep of view 
I should ha^3 had from the Platform. 



(continued.) 

The mining of coal and iron, and the manufactures more or less dependent 
on the supply of these minerals, may be considered as forming, together with 
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agriculture, the chief sources of prosperity to the district. We are not to 
suppose that these occupations and manufactures have, mushroom-like, suddenly 
sprung into full-blown existence. On the contrary, their progress to present 
proportions has been slow and gradual. It is believed that th* use of pit coal 
commenced in Britain in the ninth century, although some writers, relying on 
modern antiquarian discoveries, suppose the Romans to have used it for 
various purposes, during their possession of this country. The working of 
the Scotch coal fields began in 1231) and about the same time the mines of 
Belgium were open. In 1269 the inhabitants of Newcastle were permitted by 
the king to dig for coal, and in 1520, Newcastle coal was first imported into 
Paris. The discovery of gunpowder and its application to warfare, in the 
fourteenth century, appears to have caused great improvements in iron man- 
ufacture. Hitherto, the object had been to produce small quantities of 
malleable pig iron direct from the ore. But the requirements of warfare 
demanded masses of iron of considerable magnitude. This led to the 
f establishment of rude smelting furnaces, and the production of east iron. The 
artificers of those early ages were stimulated by the difficulties which sur- 
rounded the working of iron, to the performance of tasks which later ages have 
scarcely been able, with all their appliances, to surpass. The workers in iron 
were exceedingly clever artisans. The celebrated Matsys exercised his genius 
on iron. In Nuremberg, the ironwork on old domiciles shews the master's 
band. In our own country the hinges and ironwork of such buildings as 
Lincoln Cathedral, St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and the Colleges of Oxford, 
afford equally conclusive evidences of skill ; as also, the scrolls and flowers 
| which in the reigns of Anne and the Georges frequently decorated the 
entrances to houses. The old workers in this metal had to deal with huge 
shapeless billets, which required a vast expenditure of time and labour to 
reduce to their finished form. No iron and steel warehouses were there then 
to run to, with their assortment of bar, sheet, rod, strip, or what else the 
exigencies of the iron worker may demand. 

At that time Sussex became an important seat of the iron manufacture, 
where the smelting was done by means of charcoal. But the destruction of 
forests for fuel proceeded so rapidly, that in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, several Acts of Parliament were passed restricting the consumption 
of wood as fuel. This led to the stoppage of many works, and the curtailment 
of the trade to such an extent, that the exportation of iron was rigorously 
prohibited, lest not enough should remain for home consumption. It is to 
the wasteful use of charcoal as fuel, that we must attribute the deforesting j&f 
Staffordshire and other Midland Counties, once so thickly wooded. It would 
appear that the first successful smelting of iron ore by means of coal, then 
I usually called pit or sea coal, was effected by Dud Dudley, in the year 1619 % 
other, unsuccessful attempts by Simon Sturtevant, John Bovenson, and others, 
having been previously made. 

Dud Dudley in his book entitled Metallum Martis, [Mars' metal, that is 
iron), published 1665, says, that having be«n taken from Baliol College, 
Oxford, where he was then a student, in 1619, " to look after and manage three 
iron works of my father's, 1 furnace and 2 forges, in the Chase of Pensnet, but 
Wood and Charcoll growing then scant, and Pit-coles in great quantities 
abounding near the furnace, did induce me to alter my furnace, and to attempt 
by my new invention, the making of iron with pit-cole, assuring myself in my 
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invention, the loss to me could not be greater than others, nor so great 
although my success should prove fruitless ; but I found such success at first 
tryal animated me, for at my tryal or blast, I made iron to profit with Pit-cole 
and found," Facere est addere Inventioni — " after I had made a second blast 
and tryal, the fesibility of making iron with pit-cole and sea-cole, I found by my 
new Invention, the quality to be good and profitable, but the quantity did not 
exceed above 3 tuns per week." A Patent for smelting iron ore by pit or sea- 
cole was granted to Dud Dudley in 1619. In the following year, his works 
were swept away by a great flood, known for long afterwards as the may-day 
flood. 

We, however, find Dud Dudley stating that the works were repaired and 
that he "made annually great store of iron, good and merchantable, and sold it 
to divers men, yet living (1665) at twelve pounds per tun." He made " all 
sorts of cast iron wares," as " brewing-cysterns, pots, morters, and better and 
cheaper than any yet were made in these nations with charcoles." Subse- 
quently, we find him smelting with 'pit-cole' at Himley Furnaces, Staffordshire, 
having been "ooted of his works and inventions, before mentioned, by the 
ironmasters and others wrongfully, " and again at Hasco Bridge, in the Parish 
of Sedgley, Staffordshire, making seven tons of iron per week, "the greatest 
quantity of pit-cole iron that ever yet was made in Great Britain." As 
respects the prices of the iron made by Dud Dudley, he stated that "he did 
sell pig or cast iron made with pit-cole, at four pounds per tun, many tuns, in 
the twentieth year of King James, with good profit." He further says, " The 
author did sell bar iron good and merchantable, at twelve pounds per tun 
and under, but since, bar iron hath been sold for the most part ever since, at 
£15, £16, £17, and £18 per tun by charcoal ironmasters." 

Our readers will bear in mind in connection with these prices, the fact, that 
money then possessed a much higher relative value than now. 

"Writing at a later date, Dr. Plot says, (in his Natural History of Staffordshire 
published 1686), speaking of the common ore then raised at "Wednesbury, 
Dudley, and Sedgley, " of which sort there is so great plenty in all parts of the, 
country (especially about the above-mentioned places) that most commonly there 
are 12 or 14 coUrys in work, and twice as many out of work, within 10 miles 
round, some of which afford two thousand tuns of coal yearly, others three, four, 
or five thousand tuns. The upper or topmost beds above the ironstone lying 
sometimes ten, eleven, or twelve yards thick. * * * * Nor indeed 
could the country well subsist without such vast supplies, the wood being most 
of it spent upon the ironworks." Alluding to the attempts which were made to 
smelt iron with coal or coke, he says, "The last effort which was made in this 
country for making iron with pit coal, was also with raw coal, by one Mr. 
Brewstone, a high German, who built his furnace at Wednesbury, so ingeniously 
contrived that only the flame of the coal should come to the ore, with several 
other conveniences, that many were of opinion he would succeed in it. But 
experience, that great baffler of speculation, shewed it would be. The 
sulphureous vitriolic steams that issue from the pyrites, which frequently, if not 
always, accompanies pit coal, ascending with the flame and poysoning the ore 
sufficiently to make it render much worse trow, than that made with charcoal, 
though not perhaps so much worse as the body of coal itself would possibly doe." 
The different kinds of iron made are mentioned under the heads of, 1, Kedshare ; 
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1, Coldshue; 3, Bland metell; and tough iron! the last being the best, and chiefly 
made from ores obtained at Bushall. The ores were first calcined on the open 
ground, "with small charcoal, wood, or sea-cole. , ' After this they were taken 
to the blast furnace, where they were smelted with charcoal, one basket of the 
latter being used to one basket of calcined ore. The iron run from the furnaces 
was then taken to the forges, (which were of two kinds, one known as the 
Finery, the other as the Chafery) and made into bars. For cutting the iron 
into rods, it was taken to slitting mills, and there cut. 

Speaking of the improvement then made in iron smelting, Dr. Plot remarks* 
"we shall find it very great, if we look back upon the methods of our ancestors, 
who made iron in foot-blaste, or bloomeries, by men the bellows, by which way 
they could make but one little lump or bloom of iron in a day, not 100 weight, 
leaving as much iron in the slag as they get out. Whereas now they will make 
two or three tuns of cast iron in 24 hours, leaving the slag so poor that the 
founders cannot melt them again to profit. Not to mention the vast advantage 
they have from the new invention of slitting mills, for cutting these bars into 
rodds, above what they had antiently. ,, The feet was, however, that the 
proprietors of charcoal furnaces were alarmed at the speedy termination with 
which the new process threatened their manufacture, and combined together, 
endeavoured to prevent further extension in that direction, and lor a few years 
succeeded in controlling its progress. But on the expiration of the patent of 
Dud Dudley, (who suffered much by his adherence to the royal cause, his works 
being riotously destroyed) several persons commenced the smelting of iron with 
pit coal as fuel. These efforts were accompanied with many failures; and it 
was not till the early part of the 18 th century, and after encountering the 
many disappointments and overcoming the many difficulties that are the usual 
concomitants of bold innovations on existing modes of working, that the 
manufacture of iron with 'pit cole* may be said to have been firmly established. 
The use of charcoal was not at once abandoned, but was gradually discontinued. 
Smelting furnaces increased in number on the South Staffordshire coal 
field, where a good supply of ore, fuel, and flux existed in convenient 
contiguity. 

The invention of the steam engine, and its adaptation to the requirements 
of the iron smelter, removed many inconveniences which the old systems had 
involved; and augmented the weekly produce per furnace, from 6 or 7 tons 
to 20, and in some instances 40 tons. Then came Cart's for puddling iron, 
and rolling it by means of grooved rollers, into bars, which by finding fresh 
outlets for the raw material or pig iron — gave a fresh impetus to its produc- 
tion. The early years of this century were years of great prosperity; and 
high prices for the iron trade — owing, doubtless, in a great degree to the war 
excitement of the period ; and as a natural consequence, were followed by a 
reaction from that period of general depression and distress which the long 
war had caused. 

In the second quarter of the century, hot blast was introduced ; and this, 
together with the rapid development of the railway system, doubled the 
produce of iron. r% 

Yet the supply scarcely kept up with the increased demand, so that high 
prices were again attained in 1836 and 1845. 
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The following is a tabular statement of the make of Pig Iron in Gt. Britain, 
as nearly as can be arrived at. 

In 1740, by 59 furnaces * 17,350 tons. 



1760 59 . 22,000 „ 

1788 85 , 68,000 „ 

1796 121 „ .125,000 „ 

1806 169 „ . , • . . 250,000 „ 

1820 169 400,000 „ 

1827 284 „ ... 690,000 „ 

1850 „ 2,500,000 „ 

And at the present time, about 3,000,000 „ 



Another statement gives 75,000 tons, in 1750 ; 180,000 in 1790 ; 600,000 in 
1825; while yet another estimates the make in 1750, at 30,000 tons; and 
1850, 2,250,000. 

The proportion of the above totals, which South Staffordshire produced, 
may be pretty accurately defined. In the earlier periods, before other districts 
were open, it would constitute probably f of the whole. So lately, indeed, as 
1827 the entire produce of Scotland, which now contributes so largely to the 
general stock, was only 36,000 tons. 

The now famous iron producing country of the North, is but recently 
opened; and a large portion of the Welsh furnaces date. back not more than 
forty years ago. As the national production of iron increased, by contributions 
from other fields, it is evident that the proportion of the South Staffordshire 
yield would grow less, though the quantity actually increased. Thus in 1823, 
when the total produce was about 400,000 tons, that of South Staffordshire was 
about 140,000, or one-third ; in 1880, when the former had risen to 700,000, 
the latter was about 200,000 tons or two-sevenths; in 1858, the proportion 
was 600,000 tons out of 2,500,000, or rdther less than two-sevenths. But 
1858 exhibited a decline in the make of iron in this district, as compared with 
the two previous years ; viz., 1857, in which the yield was 657,295 tons, and 
1856 in which it was 777,171 tons. This is doubtless in some measure 
attributable to the cessation of the Kussian war, which had given a great 
temporary stimulant to the production. Other causes have since operated to 
bring about a depression in this trade. The panic of 1857, 'beginning in 
America, speedily reaching us, end affecting every European country — the 
bad harvest of 1860, and the present American struggle — have all in their 
turn contributed to this effect ; aided by the disturbed state of Continental 
countries, and the prohibitory American tariff. The present number of 
furnaces in blast in this district, is about 147 (while Scotland had 93 in 1850, 
and the counties of Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Cleveland, Lanca- 
shire and Derbyshire, had in 1855, 125 in blast) and the number of puddling 
furnaces in connection with the mills and forges, 1950. To produce the 
600,000 tons of pig iron made here in 1858, 1,800,000 tons of coal were 
used, and about 1,400,000 tons of ironstone, 959,000 tons of which were 
raised in this district; 300,000 imported from North Staffordshire, and about 
100,000 from Lancashire, Cumberland, Forest of Dean, &c. 
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The average annual produce of iron per furnace, which 

was in 1740 . 294 Tons, 

1796 . 1038 „ 

1827 . . . 2429 „ 

1840 .... 3473 „ 

1849 . . . 6106 „ 

1850 . 6240 „ 

The quantity of Coal raised here in 1858, was 4,995,780 tons, while the 
total of die Kingdom was about 60,000,000 tons, and the total now is estimated 
at 72,000,000 tons. 

A recent enumeration, in the Mining Journal, of the collieries of the 
kingdom, makes the number as follows: — Durham and Northumberland 
districts, 142 ; Cumberland, 28 ; Durham (South Division) 141 ; 
Yorkshire, 887; Derbyshire, 153; Nottinghamshire, 21 ; Leicestershire, 
14; Warwickshire, 17; North Staffordshire, 127 ; Cheshire, 35; Shropshire, 
68; South Staffordshire, 441; North and East Lancashire, 266; St. 
Helen's, 28; Wigan, 82; Flintshire, 40: Denbighshire, 39; Anglesea, 5 
Gloucester, Somerset, Devon, Monmouth, and East of Glamorgan, 188 
Pembroke, Carmarthen, and Glamorgan, 292; Scotland, 427; Ireland, 73 
or a total of 2,509 in England and Wales, and 3,009 in the United Kingdom. 

South Staffordshire thus possesses Jth of the whole number of collieries in 
the United Kingdom. 

The average price of pig iron in this district 

From 1801 to 1810 was £6 5 per Ton. 

„ 1810 „ 1820 ,,£5 4 

„ 1820 „ 1830 ,,£4 9 6 

In 1882 £3 

And during the last ten years about £4. The price of the bar iron of this 
district has ranged from the extremely high figure of £18 per ton, which it 
reached during the long war with Napolean, down to about £6 10s. per ton. 
The population which is another index of general prosperity has gone on 
steadily increasing from the beginning of the century. The Southern 
division has probably exceeded the Northern in this respect. The numbers 
for the whole county are as follows. 

In 1801 .... 239,153 

1811 . 295,153 

1821 .... 341,824 

1831 410,483 

1841 . . • . 

1851 ..... 608,716 

1861v .... 746,584 

In 1831, the number of families was 68,780, of whom 18,285 were returned 
as employed in agriculture, 42,435 in trade, manufactures, or handicraft, and 
8,060 in professional pursuits or unemployed. 

(To be continued.) 
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|n £tanj)f of %t 'folg 

By CORNELIUS WIMPLE. 



"Well! this is unfortunate,'* observed my good host in a sympathising 
tone, as he and I stood gazing through his front room window, at the 
descending rain, on a wild, wet morning in this present month of March, — 
he, a sturdy Willenhall locksmith, and I, fresh (some say green) from a 
rural Herefordshire village. 

"Yes, it is rather/' I echoed, endeavouring to conceal my disappointment 
at the gloom of the outer prospect 

" However," continued my friend, "such things will happen you know, 
but there's nothing like making the best of a bad job, so all you have to 
do, is just to sit down and make yourself comfortable." 

I had only arrived at a late hour on the previous night, to spend a few 
days beneath his hospitable roof, and I did so, with a full determination to 
occupy this, my first visit to these regions, in obtaining as minute a glimpse 
of the Black Country and its inhabitants, as ocular demonstration, and an 
inquisitive mouthpiece, could adduce. This will account for my regret that 
the first day of my sojourn here should open so unpromisingly. My host 
went on to explain that in consequence of a pressure of business, he could 
not conveniently bear me company at the fireside. 

"The fact is," he convidently remarked, "I happen to have a good order 
'under hand' just now, which dropped in quite unexpectedly, and I am so 
very seldom overburdened with such things now-a-days, that when I do get 
hold of one, I rattle at it till it's executed, lest a countermand should come 
and spoil the finish." 

"Your wisdom does you credit," was my reply, although from my 
ignorance of the customs of trade hereabouts, I could not fully appeciate 
the force of his arguments. 

"Let me see," he observed musingly, "I think I heard you express a 
desire to gain some knowledge of these parts. Well, that being the case, 
suppose you amuse yourself for an hour or two with some of our native 
literature. These are the Stafford paper of Saturday, the 'Post, 9 and — but 
stay, here's something that will suit you to a T." Reaching a red coloured 
pamphlet from the mantel, he continued, "there is a native magazine, look 
you, a genuine Willenhall print, full of local information. I ha'nt read it 
myself, but they say it's a cleverish thing. There's something in it about 
Chiliington Pool, (where I used to take the missus to on Sund — , I mean, 
on quiet afternoons) and there's something about c Locks and Keys in Olden 
Times/ and the 6 Future of South Staffordshire,' so that if you make good 
use of your time, you'll be able to tell your friends at Hadfield, all about 
the Black Country, what it was, what it is, and what it will be/' With 
which philosophical observation, he withdrew, and left me to my solitude. 

I certainly did contrive to make the best of my situation, although I 
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must confess, it was far from being an unfortunate one. The room was 
snug and cozy, the fire blazed merrily, and the rain without only added to 
the comfort within. So I set to, and devoured with voracious appetite the 
contents of the literary viands which strewed the table, taking them in 
systematic order, reserving, of course, the Magazine for dessert. I had 
scarcely concluded the latter, when pausing to look about me, I discovered 
that the rain had ceased to fall, the dark clouds were rolling heavily away, 
and the sun was shining with a summer splendour. My host left his work- 
shop for a moment, to congratulate me on the unexpected change, and to 
suggest a stroll. It needed no very great amount of persuasion to induce 
me to ramble in the sunshine, so having partaken of a hearty luncheon of 
substantia] bread and cheese, I started alone to survey and admire the 
wonders of the town and neighbourhood. It was glorious after an evening's 
confinement to wander at one's own will in the warm sunshine, and it struck 
me that the town was displayed to its best advantage after a hearty 
shower. 

While perusing the magazine, my attention had been especially arrested 
by one short paragraph beariDg the signature of the Editor, in which that 
worthy dignitary condescends to solicit information about a certain well, 
called 'holy well/ alluded to by Dr. Wilkes, the waters of which were 
considered to possess valuable medicinal properties, but which has lain 
unknown and uncared for, for a number of years, even its former site being 
a matter of uncertainty. Now it occurred to me, that as the Willenhall 
folk were eminently practical and business driving individuals, it might 
possibly be that no one had ever seriously searched for this 'holy well,' and 
that even now its healing waters might be springing in unheeded waste, 
illustrating the truth of the familiar stanzas : — 



The theme so absorbed me, that my antiquarian mind was soon resolved to 
discover, if possible, the dark, unfathom'd cave, wherein this gem was 
buried. I determined to a real, earnest search myself, that very afternoon. 
The more I pondered, the more I was elated with the idea, and many a 'castle 
poised in air' did my imagination rear, as I walked meditatively along, 
musing on possibilities and the art of converting them into probabilities. 
' What a capital joke it would be/ thought I, 'if I should happen to discover 
this holy well.' Willenhall would become a famous spa, a rival to Leamington 
and Bath. Yon coalpit mounds already appeared to my prophetic eye, 
verdant with nature's hue, and I saw in the future (as it might be) fashion 
and rank riding in Bath-chairs and locomotive clothes-baskets, or roaming on 
the green hills for fresh air by day, and crowding in the hall of assembly 
(nearly opposite the pump room) to the concert by night, and amid the gaities 
of wealth and fashion, I thought I heard poetic invalids chanting C. Wimple's 
praises, to whose research and enterprise all this was due. By this time I 



'Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear. 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.' 
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had reached the county bridge on the high road to Walsall, from which place 
I had previously determined to the course of the Tame to the opposite 
extremity of the town. 

On the wall of this said bridge, I discovered a youth, clad in a collier garb, 
lying at full length, gazing skyward. As he was the first collier I had 
encountered, I approached him somewhat cautiously, but being anxious to 
secure the services of a guide, and detecting nothing very ferocious in this 
youth's countenance, I resolved to make known to him my intentions. 

"Is this the river Tame, sir?" I asked cautiously. Had I been a visitant 
from any other than earthly regions, he could not have been more alarmed at 
the sound of my voice. He gave such a start, that I feared lest he should 
topple over into the stream below, and be borne away upon its muddy current. 
Still he made no reply, but rearing himself up into a sitting posture, eyed me 
very intently, gazing and whistling by turn. I repeated my question. 

"It's the brook, that's all I knows about it," he replied. 

"Is there any other brook in the neighbourhood ?" 

"Not to my knowin' there aint." 

"Then this must be the river Tame. Bo you know?" said I, "I am a 
stranger in these parts, and I want to walk along the banks of the Tame — 
the brook as you call it — right to the other end of the town, and I want 
company. Would you mind going with me, if I pay you for your time, just 
to lead the way, you know, and give me information?" The lad seemed 
bewildered by the evident strangeness of my conversation, but after a pause 
he said: 

"Well, I don't mind sur, on one condition." 
" What condition is that?" 

"Well, sur, as if we we're ta'en to for trespass, you'll pay double score." 

I laughed heartily at his precaution, assured him that I would be 
answerable for our mutual liability in that respect, so he dismounted and we 
commenced our journey. I was anxious to keep as secret as possible the 
real object of my search, but at the same time I thought it necessarv to 
enquire at the onset if my companion had ever seen or heard of a well on the 
banks of the stream, so I asked : 

"Are you acquainted with an old well anywhere near the brook?" 

"'Quainted with an hole well?" replied he, scratching his head and looking 
dubiously into my face, evidently amazed at such a query. " Well, yes sur, 
I have 'quainted with a hole well, sur, if that's wot you wanten'." 

"O! I want to see the river," was my eager answer, "only I thought if 
there was an old well near, I should like to see it, that's all. Is the one 
you speak of on the banks of the stream?" 

"N-no, not 'xactly on the bank, sur, but it's agin it like." 

Elated to feverish excitement by this discovery, I endeavoured to 
suppress my curiosity and avoid the subject, lest his suspicions should be 
aroused. Before we had journeyed very far townward, my companion 
remarked jokingly, "we shau' ha? to go under a tunnel directly, sur." 
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"Up a tunnel! why?" 

"Because the water goes under the road, look yer." 
" Then I think we'll miss the beauties of that part of the stream and go 
over." 

" Well wot do you think ? a feller did go right under once for a wager, and 
come out at th' other end ; — a'most, wot d'ye call it? a'most out o' breath 
like, but he put a power o' brondy out o' sight when he came out. I know 
a chap wot see him." 

The heroism of this explorer, formed the topic of my companion's discourse, 
till we reached the back of the old church, when I managed to change the 
subject* 

"Dear me!" I exclaimed, pausing tp look around me, "Dear me! what 
a rural spot this must have been at one time. I can imagine the old villagers 
strolling in the churchyard in the early morn, as the lark rose from her grassy 
bed and soared into the azure canpy. — " Kecollecting at this moment that 
perhaps my friend was not poetical, I endeavoured to render my conversation 
more palatable to him by observing 

" You know what larks are ?" 

" Know wot larks are ? I should just think I did — many's the dishfull Fve 
i tasted years aga — roasted or biled does for me ; I aint partickler." 

. " Nay," I exclaimed, but I was alluding to their melody up in the blue sky 
•—and not— 

" O bother the'r whistlm'," he interrupted " I wish I'd got harf a dozen 
that's all — Id whistle 'em. — " 

Seeing it was useless to pursue the topic farther, I resumed my lament at the 
change, made by time in the beauty of Willenhall. — 

" Really when I see nature despoiled of her loveliness by a practical, money 
making generation, I am reminded of Sweet Auborn's desolation of which 
Goldsmith writes. Often have I shed tears over that book — !! " 

"Wot!" broke in my friend, "cried over printin'? I never seen the 
printin' as ud make me cry yet, but I aint one as knows how to read, perhaps 
that's got summut to do with it." 

I could only nod acquiescence in the latter very reasonable supposition — 
We chatted on familiarly until we reached the grove of trees near the railway, 
when in reply to my question, he observed — 

" Yes, sir, it's a very rich gentleman wot owns this land, and I've heard it 
said, as it 'ud be a capital thing if he'd make the town a present of it for a 
pleasure ground." 

" A public park, you mean. 

" Yes," he continued, " and wouldn't it be rare place for foot ball too ; ? my ! " 
And he looked as pleased at the idea, as though he had the title deeds in 
his pocket as parish trustee, 

Crossing a small meadow we came to a marshy flat, where we had to leave 
! the brook for a short distance — Anxious however to visit every nook, I ventured 
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alone through the marsh to the water's edge. While musing then, I feel the 
sod yielding to my pressure, and my boots filling with water. As I raised 
one foot out, the other went in, and I was floundering in this very un- 
dignified manner, when looking up I saw my companion sitting on a rail, 
whistling, and gazing at my misfortune, and presently, he consolingly remarked 

" I say maister, moind wot thee bist at." 

Desiring to appear as dignified as circumstances would allow, I replied — 
"O ! all right— well — ah! I think we'll set off for the old well you were 
speaking of." 

" I think thee'st had enough o'wells and look at thy boots," he replied, 
when my flounderings were at length over and I stood on terra firma. He 
now proceeded without delay to the spot wherein lay my hopes and expectations. 

Having crossed the railway and the turnpike road, the stream led us beside 
high coal mounds, and a labyrinth of tramways. In the midst of these, he 
directed attention to a circular heap of stones surrounded by mine-clay, 
which he informed me was the 'hole well.' My curiosity was at once aroused, 
so I proceeded to survey it narrowly, hoping to find some traces of an inscription 
but none did I discover. I then stooped down, regardless of the effects of moist 
earth on broadcloth, to taste its waters, which I did by handfulls, to detect 
if possible some medicinal property. It was of a muddy colour and tasted as 
unpleasantly as most Spa water does. I requested my astonished friend to 
taste it likewise, but he declined, with a knowing grin. 

"Why not?" I urged. 

"I aint that fond o* brook wetter" he replied. 

"Brook water!" exclaimed I, somewhat disconcerted, "how can this be 
brook water? this is spring water." 

"I know it's spring water," replied he, "but it springs up a suff" 

" What? and do you mean to say that this isn't a natural well after all." 

" I don't mean to say nothin' o' the sort, but I seen the suff laid, an' I 
seen this well dug, so I oughter know summut about it, I reckon — this 
ere well is the place where the pitmen washin' their feet of a Saturday night 
— that's wot they made it for — was the water good?" 

I was thunderstruck — eugh ! to think what I had imbibed, and with a 
relish too! The case is always desperate when one longs for an emetic, isn't 
it? Then truly mine was desperate. 0! what would I not have given to 
undo the work of the last five minutes. While musing thus I heard the 
tinkle of neighbouring pit bells, on which my friend (?) intimated that six 
o'clock had come and he must be off to work, being in o' nights this week. 
I hastily bid him farewell, giving him a sixpenny bit instead of the half-crown 
I had intended for him — so we parted — he to descend the shaft, and I to 
return to my astonished host, for astonished he plainly was, at my long 
absence for one thing, to say nothing of my being adorned with mine clay, 
and my face wearing die sourest of expressions. My first request was a 
glass of brandy, which only intensified the good man's bewilderment. 

"You ha'nt been rolling in the gutter I hope/' he said, gravely eying me 
from top to toe. 
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"No, but the gutter's been rolling into me." 

His good lady entering at this moment, with lifted hands and horror- 
stricken countenance, exclaimed, " ! dear me, why what in the world's been 
the matter?" 

"O! nothing — I have swallowed some essence of collier, that's all ma'am." 
"What? a poisonous drug is it?" 

"Well not exactly — I've had some Tame water down my throat, that's all, 
and its made me nearly wild — If you'll fetch some brandy and a clothes-brush, 
you shall hear all about it." She complied, and having applied the one in 
and the other «rternally, I sat me down and told them all my story — and 
right heartily laughed they at my wonderful adventures. 

Thus ended my ramble in search of the 'holy well.' 
Hadfield, Herefordshire, March 12* A. 



During the past month, the iron trade of South Staffordshire has undergone 
a slight change for the better; but this is to be attributed rather to a decrease 
of supply, than to any increase of demand. The trade cannot be described as 
being in a healthy state, when — as we are informed on good authority — sheets 
are being quoted £6, 15s. per ton at the works, or £7. 5s. delivered in Liverpool! 
Under such circumstances, we are not surprised that several works are lying 
idle until more remunerative prices can be obtained. Makers of boiler plates 
and gas strip, are however in some instances, pretty well employed, at improved 
prices. Pig iron is still being quoted at unsatisfactory rates, and is for the 
most part, only disposed of in cases of necessity. In reference to the latter, it 
is pleasing to observe — from the return just issued by the Board of Trade — 
that the quantity of pig iron exported to France during the month of January 
last, is nearly double that of any former return. There seems to be little doubt 
that the Cobden Treaty, will gradually render Prance an important customer 
for iron, although manufacturers for finished hardware are not so sanguine of a 
very extensive demand from that quarter, as they were in the early part of last 
year. 

The Coal trade, which was reported flat at the latter end of February and 
the beginning of March, is considerably improved: good coal for household 
purposes being especially in great request. 

Of the general hardware trades of the district, we cannot speak in very 
favourable terms. A comparison of the reports published week by week in the 
various newspapers, will show at a glance how very unsettled is the condition 
of affairs in the various branches of manufacturing industry. The improvements 
which are occasionally perceptible, are as a rule, of an ephemeral nature, and 
will generally admit of other explanation than that of returning activity. The 
tin plate and Japan ware trades of Wolverhampton have undergone no recent 
change, and the same remark will apply to the trays of Bilston. 

The gun lock filers of Darlaston and Wednesbury, who it will be remembered 
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were so full of orders for the American government, some few months ago, are 
now, it appears, sharing the general depression; in consequence of which, the 
artizans from Willenhall, who obtained employment at the former places, when 
their own shops were closed, have been discharged, and the regular workman 
are reduced to four days per week. 

And what shall we say of the "Willenhall lock trade? It is difficult, in 
general terms, to describe it at all. Upon the whole, the month of March has 
been an improvement upon its predecessors. Orders from Australia, India, 
Germany, and the Cape, have been received; which, though not extensive, 
were sufficient to revive, in some degree, the drooping aspect of affairs. The 
padlock makers (who perhaps have been the greatest sufferers) report unfavour- 
ably of this branch of business. Manufacturers of rim, dead, mortise, and other 
description of doorlocks, although not overburdened with orders, are in 
somewhat better circumstances. 

In currycombs a decided change for the better is observable, in consequence 
of the arrival of a few Canadian orders. 

In the present aspect of affairs, it were vain to venture an opinion as to 
the future. We can only hope for the best. May our next report wear a 
brighter hue! 



The last intelligence from China, confirmed our belief in the wisdom of the 
recent proceedings against that empire, terminating, as they did, in a treaty 
which has hitherto been well adhered to, and which promises happy results 
for the nations therein concerned. The hopes entertained by some, with 
respect to the Taeping rebellion, are cut off by information of the ruthless 
cruelty which still marks its progress, and the apparent indisposition or 
inability to form a government even as strong and good as the existing one, 
feeble and prejudiced as it is ; the threatening attitude of Iheir army before the 
important city of Shanghai, now held by English and French troops, and the 
erroneous, corrupted form of Christianity the leaders of the rebellion now 
profess and practise. 

India has received its new governor-general, in the person of Lord Elgin, 
a fit • successor, if we may judge by past services, to a statesman who has 
deserved so well of his country as Lord Canning. Contrary to the predictions 
uttered on his assumption of office, the latter has not only performed with 
credit the duties of his station, in time of peace, but manfullv coped with the 
huge difficulties which the mutiny threw m his path, proved himself in fore- 
thought and wisdom an able coadjutor of the military power, and contributed 
greatly by his dignified discretion to the subsequent pacification. He leaves 
to India the beneficial results of a wise administration : an extensive and 
extending railway system — valuable public works — freehold land-tenure; 
an improved system of judicature, and better educational facilities; an 
increasing trade with England, especially for cotton ; a replenished exchequer; 
a hopeful future. He leaves also, sad to say, the mortal remains of one who 
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had shared his anxieties, and who, had she lived, might have gracefully 
participated in the welcome with which his country awaits his return. The 
extension of the telegraph to the Isle of Jubal in the Red Sea, brings China 
and India three days nearer to us. 

In Egypt, our future King is acquainting Mmself with its old-world relics, 
and desert stillness, on his way to the Holy Land. Turkey lives more in 
promise than in act. A good, honest government and a little less fanaticism, 
would permit it to become a prosperous country. The flare-up in 
Greece seems to have gone out under the rigours of a blockade. The causes 
probably still remain, and may occasion fresh troubles. Repression cannot 
permanently supersede the necessity for reform. Poland may illustrate this; 
for whose emancipation from martial rule, Lord John Russell hopes. That 
will be when Russia, herself made free, shall cease to be the oppressor of a 
sister nation. The nobles of Tiver, exhibiting an extraordinary disinterest- 
edness, beseech Alexander II to grant a constitutional government to the 
country, in which, not only the nobility, but all classes of the population shall 
be represented. 

Russia has, in our own country, a living example from which to copy, of 
whose experience advantage may be taken, die good chosen, the evil rejected. 
We should not therefore, wonder to see changes accomplished there in a few 
years, which here ages were spent in working out. Prussia, the self-styled 
leader of liberal Germany, reminds us of the England of 1686, and the struggle 
between James II and his Parliament, which ended in the discomfiture of the 
former, and the establishment of English freedom. A monarch who clings to 
the traditions of the past, believes in the divine right of Kings, and claims 
from his people blind obedience and unquestioning submission to his will— . 
a people wakening to the idea that they, too, have divine rights, and that 
government is for the benefit of the governed, claim the control of the national 
expenditure: such is Prussia. The King petulantly says in his actions, 
" That's my business ; you are very rude, intrusive, and distrustful too ; I will 
send you home to learn better manners," and so the house is dissolved. May 
the King learn wisdom. Austria and Hungary, unusually quiet, afford no 
immediate topic of interest. Italy still remains turbulent and unsettled. 
" Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." What is it which is still required 
to fuse into one united, prosperous nation these discordant elements? 
France toddles onward precariously, like a child learning to walk in leading 
strings, which its mother, the Emperor, holds watchful and anxious. 

Bold, earnest discussion has, at any rate, marked the progress of the address . 
through the House of Legislature, - such as France has seldom heard of late. 
We do not hear so much of the distress of its manufacturing districts. Have 
Miilhausenand Lyons learnt a lesson from Lancashire? 

The Federals have gained solid successes in the capture of Forts Henry 
and Donnelson, and the strange surrender of 15,000 Confederate troops in 
the latter. Later advices speak of a severe battle in the South, in which the 
North are reported to have won, though with a loss of 1,000 men. The main 
army under McClellan was at length advancing, and the Confederates 
retiring before them from the Potomac toward Richmond. A battle is 
expected. Lincoln's message to Congress and the vote (88 to 31) of the House 
of Representatives in accordance therewith, announces the readiness of the 
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North to purchase the redemption ofthe 1,500,000 slaves of the Border States, 
at a probahle cost of £120,000,000, 1 Well done ! Here is something at length 
to enlist our sympathies. The war, if continued, would soon swallow up an 
equal sum. This step may materially shorten it, and secure the wavering 
Border States. But who shall say how far these States will accept this 
provision, or predict, even now, when, or how the contest shall end. 

At home the proximate opening of the Exhibition attracts increased atten- 
tion — general trade remains dull ; the Bevised Code occupied many minds ; 
the question of Income Tax is again agitated in anticipation of the forthcoming 
budget; rogues are driving in coach and four through Lord Chancellor Bethell's 
Bankruptcy Act; and Englishmen are grumbling at the washing-day, weather, 
and the general round of wrong. 

Willenhall, 25th March, 1862. 



We fancy many of our readers are unconscious of the fact, that there still 
lives at New Invention, near Willenhall, an old lady, who had the distin- 
guished honour of handing soup to the gallant Lord Nelson, the last time he 
ever dined in England, and who occupied for some time the proud position of 
nurse to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria ! We can vouch for 
the accuracy of this statement. Surely the people of Willenhall ought to feel 
proud of their distinguished townswoman,— one who is able to tell the lovers 
of such information how Nelson enjoyed his farewell banquet, and how the 
infant Queen enjoyed the fascinating wonders of nursery lore. All honor to 
the illustrious nurse of royalty I May the autumn-tide of her life be as the 
setting of a summer sun. ' A Disciple of Mr. Timbs.' 

Willenhall 1862. 

TO COKKESPONDENTS. 

The communication of Mr. Brown is too personal for insertion. We think too, 
his accusations are somewhat unjust. Because all men cannot endorse his opinions, 
is no sufficient reason for branding them as 'hypocritical sinners* Complete per- 
fection is found in no communion on earth. 

The lines by J. W. G., on 6 The Hartley Accident/ are respectfully declined. 

The contribution entitled 'A Very Likely Story,* by W. H. Baldwin, M.A., was 
received too late for insertion this month; it will, however, appear in the May No. 

A Subscriber. — Tour complaint as to the size of the Magazine, arises, we think, 
from misconception. Local serials, from their necessarily limited circulation, 
cannot, with fairness, be compared with the ' Sunday at Home,' the * Leisure Hour/ 
Sfc, $c, which are national publications. But the former, from its local nature, 
has an interest which the latter can never possess. 

We are much obliged to C. Wimple for his interesting contribution; but it should 
not have been written on both sides of the paper; nor his letter addressed to ' Willen- 
hall, near Walsall, 9 as some delay is occasioned thereby. We shall be happy to 
hear from him again. 

Ebbata. — Page 24, 12th line from bottom, for * mouth ' read ' eyes ' 
By an inadvertency, the name of the Rev. G. H. Fisher, M.A., writer of the article "A 
Fortnight's Journey on the Continent/' was omitted last month. 
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By the EDITOR. 



There are manifold vanities obtaining dominion among the children of men, 
which, in their very nature do constantly war against, and in their practice 
often disturb, what philosophers have called, the eternal fitness of things. 
These vanities, sown broad cast over the furrows of life, multiply and flourish 
like the rank, unchecked herbage of fens and woods ; and they who aspire to 
be husbandmen in the kingdom of mind, tillers of mental soil, must, ere 
they can entertain reasonable hope of worthy fruitage, pluck up these weeds 
and tares with unsparing hand. We must fain acknowledge, however, that it 
is far easier to point out, than to remedy, errors ; yet, on the other hand, the 
knowledge of the wrong is a first great step toward the right. It is in no 
captious spirit, then, but in honest, genial faith, that we take the liberty of 
making a few strong suggestions to our good friend the Public. 

Our remarks will have reference chiefly, to the growing appetite that this 
generation exhibits for strangeness and nervness of every kind, and the conse- 
quent disrespect for old and familiar things. New friends, new fashions, new 
books, new scenes, new religions, these and countless other novelties are in 
constant demand, despite of the wise man's warning that " there is nothing 
new under the sun." 

We would not, however, utter a wholesale condemnation in this matter, for 
there is no law of human existence, of which we are more constantly reminded, 
than the necessity for variety and change. To gaze upon one scene of eternal 
sameness; to exist always in one physical or mental posture; to listen 
for ever to one sound, would be the height of misery for humankind, though 
that sound were the rarest strain of music, the posture of the highest ease, 
the scene, fairer than eye ever saw, or imagination pictured. Change, is one 
of the deep-rooted needs of our humanity, for the supply of which the earth is 
variegated with hills and valleys, and woods and fields, and streams ; while 
the golden « gunlight, and the silvery gleam of moon and stars enrich the 
heavens. Therefore it is not the taste tor change we condemn, but the 
strange means used for its gratification. Indulged to excess, the passion for 
novelty in any form, will oft betray men into the folly of sacrificing present 
good for possible benefits ; actual enjoyment, for a mere dream ; substance, 
for shadow; the realities of to-day, for the gilded visions of an. ever-fading 
morrow. 

We will note a few phases of this passion for excitement and change. 
Clothes ! Nay, start not ! We meditate no tirade against canvass or crinoline. 
But, look now at this subject in a sensible, philosophic, (all-sided) light. 
Forget for a moment that you actually inhabit, and are in contact with clothes ; 
and look down upon the clothes-dealing, and clothes-wearing world from a 
higher stand point. Do you not see much that you would weep over if you 
happened to be an angel ? But you aren't one ; be thankful for that ! If 
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though we rightly understood and appreciated the philosophy of clothes, we 
should know infinitely more of the causes of the world's weal or woe, than 
we can know now. But, Sartor Resartus, that unparalleled mixture of clear 
folly and cloudy wisdom, rises up before us, warning us how we venture on 
the subject of clothes. But we only stay just to touch upon it. We only 
point out the huge power which the imperial despot, Fashion, sways ; how 
the love of clothes seems growing to an universal mania, and how the un- 
curbed passion for illustrious peg-tops, and the cherished rage for amazing 
coronets and crinolines, may lead to the enfeeblement of a great people, and 
to a mighty empire's fall. 

Sights ! O, the magic of that word. For a new or strange sight, mortals 
will, without compunction, spend health, wealth, time, toil, or any other 
valuable whatsoever. Whether a man-fight on the marshes of Essex attract 
the noblemen and gentlemen and senators of England ; or a dog-fight in the 
alleys of Birmingham, draw together the canaille, and the tenants of the 
sl»ms : whether Blondin walk in air at a giddy height, wheeling a fellow- 
fool with him; or a Rush or a Palmer be exhibited on a county gallows to 
thousands who gloat over the death agonies of the murderer — it is all alike 
proof of the unbounded rage for sight-seeing that has got possession of our 
race. That they, who are called " a little lower than the angels," should 
find rich pleasure in such scenes as the above, is a reflection not of the 
pleasantest kind. We have no pity for those who, indulging this passion, 
are continually made fools of. Our sympathies are rather with swindlers 
and sharpers in this matter; for if there be a legitimate sphere for the 
exercise of their talents, it is surely in practising upon the morbid cravings 
of the sight-seeing mob. 

News ! Scarce any other four-lettered word in the vocabulary of nations 
contains so much pith. At its very mention, thoughts crowd upon us in such 
swarms, that we must needs fix upon but one small item of the subjects this 
little word embraces. 

The strong appetite displayed by the " religious " for new things, is, we 
are convinced, a bad symptom of the times. Life having grown so " fast " in 
ail other departments, the grand, solemn faiths and forms of our fathers have 
become far too slow for us ; and it may be that ere long we must needs 
worship by electricity or steam. The " good news " of olden days must be 
flavoured with all sorts of spicy things to suit the appetite of Zion seekers 
now. Paul, the preacher, would gaze with wonder on some " popular " 
preachers of to-day, who often act as if the illustration of themselves were 
their chief calling ; who can talk fustian, play the clown, send reports of their 
own performances to Penny Dailies, and in fact do countless other bizarre 
things quite naturally. But popular preaching, like all merchantable 
articles, is regulated by the laws of supply and demand ; therefore, when 
great preachers are puffed like other theatrical celebrities, and popular ser- 
mons are advertised with Hyam's paletots and Hollo way's pills, the public 
who purchase this unhealthy delicacy, must themselves bear the blame. 

Another form of novelty in this department is that of which ' Essays and 
Reviews ' is the type— xthe pseudo philosophic «tyle. It is rather humiliating, 
however, that second-rate German philosophy, when worn thread-bare, should 
be done into English, and, like cast-off Continental clothes of the last fashion 
but one, find ready customers amongst us. Yet so it is. Hosts of small, 
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would-be philosophers have taken doses of this Anglo-Germanic mixture of 
irreverence and fog, and straightway persuaded themselves, first, of their 
own wisdom, next that it is wise to doubt all that cannot be understood. We 
would suggest that they begin with their own existence. Taken as a whole, 
'Essays and Reviews' are really not worthy a tithe of the attention they have 
received ; and to think, that ten thousand clergymen should rise up to protest 
against such a puny affair, is far too amusing. 1 Tis as if an enthusiastic 
Irishman, with half-a-dozen of his followers, unsettled with too long contem- 
plation of whiskey, and inspired with a vision of Shamrock ascendant, should 
proclaim rebellion against England's throne, and thereupon the whole force of 
the realm should bear down upon the unfortunate seven. We might possibly 
admire the patriotism ; we should certainly smile at the farce. 

There are signal examples strewn over the highway of time, of the folly of 
indulging this passion for change, and for strange exciting scenes, and for all 
sorts of novelties. When it could be said of the Athenians that " to hear 
and see new things " was their chief employ — the glory of Greece was waning. 
When the proud patricians and stately matrons of Rome gazed rapturously 
on the fiendish gladiatorial shows — the colossal empire of the world's mistress 
was beginning to tremble ; in these latter days, dreamy, doubting, crippled 
Germany, and poor, bondaged France are living witnesses of the folly and 
crimes of the reckless acceptance of glittering novelties, and the passionate 
woi ship of trifles. 



A Story of the Great Rebellion. 

Bx JOSIAH TILDE8LEY. 

Chafier IV. — (Continued J 

When Ralph Giffard was felled from his horse, he was apparently lifeless- 
The dragoon's sword, after cleaving the helmet, had inflicted a severe wound 
and completely stunned him: The cavalier who saw his fall and hastened 
so quickly to the spot, carried him, as we stated, into the city. Giving his 
charger, then, to one he knew, with strict injunction to care for him, he bore 
in his arms the now helpless bulk, lately so full of life and strength. Un- 
noticed in the crowded and excited city, he turned out of the street down one 
of the steep, narrow lanes that lead to the river side, and hurrying along, as 
well as possible, with his great burden, he entered what appeared a mere 
boat house, but which contained two comfortable rooms. No one was there, 
so without any ceremony, the stranger laid down his burden on a long, low 
settle or couch on the inner side of the room. In doing that, he made some 
little noise and immediately a voice was heard from the other apartment 
saying, " Hey then ! who be you a comin' into me own house unasked ?" — at 
the same time a head of rather queer fashion was pushed out through the 
little door. It was an old head, enveloped in a monstrous cap or head dress, 
beneath which was a great greyish wig, beneath which was a large, rounded, 
wrinkled face, altogether presenting an appearance sufficient to frighten 
away ordinary invaders. When this head was thrust forth, and saw who were 
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the new come?, a long apology began to be muttered, but the stranger, who was 
now engaged unbuckling Ralph's helmet, cut it short by saying, without 
turning round, " Come, come, Mabel, quick, or there'll be a dead man here, 
soon." "Aye, sir, 111 be comin' in a wink." And, in truth, 'twas little more 
than that space of time, before she stood beside th* wounded man. A strong, 
hearty, plain-featured old woman, verging upon threescore years. There was 
nothing, my dear readers, very heroic or romantic about this personage, that 
induced me to bring her into our story. No ! she was commonplace, matter- 
of-fact in the extreme ; but you see in stories, as in real life, such people are 
very needful. 

There is much work in the world, at which the fine gentlemen and ladies' 
the heroes and heroines are utterly helpless ; work which yet miist be done. 
Where is the use of these unromantic folk. They have no gloves to spoil, 
no paint to sweat off their cheeks, and so they walk straight up to. the said 
work and do it off-hand, without any fuss ; without even proclaiming what 
they have done, or wondering at their own greatness. Bless me t if it 
had not been for this kind of people, this grand world of ours would, maybe, 
have gone to rack long ago. This Mabel now — when the helmet being loosed, 
blood, thick blood, was shown over head and face ; and the armour being 
stripped off, a big gash was seen on the wounded man's shoulder — she did'nt 
shriek, or faint off as some sweet, very sweet ladies would have done ; she 
set to work, washed and staunched the wounds, then hurried into the city 
for cordials. 

'Twas long before consciousness was restored. But after that the worst 
danger came. Ere strength was renewed, fever set in. Then came the 
wild ravings of delirium ; the shrieks and groans, the weak imploring, and 
the sad maniac laughter. For many days and nights, that stranger Knight 
and that good Mabel watched by Ralph. Repeatedly during that time, parties 
of Cromwell's troops passed up and down, but the unpromising appearance 
of Mabel's habitation, saved it from danger— all but once : then indeed, 'twas 
a narrow escape for the inmates. 

A company of troops had pushed their boat ashore near the cottage. They 
were part of a large body who had been sent in pursuit of any of the king's 
army, and had returned up the river. As they passed the door, one struck 
it roughly with his battle axe, exclaiming, " I should'nt wonder now if some 
of those runaway fellows are in here," and he halted as if about to enter, 
but the leader of the party beckoned him on, saying, " Perhaps man, thou 
hadst better cast lines into the water, thou mightest fish up a few Royalists." 
The joke took effect ; they passed on, but when the door was smitten, Ralph's 
companion was opening it in anger. Mabel, however, who had seen the 
soldiers coming, put her hand on his arm, and her finger to her lips and so 
kept silence ; but for this they had been discovered. At last, after many 
days, the fever passed away ; the wounds began to heal up and the sick man 
gained a little strength. And seeing that Parliamentary soldiers swarmed 
in the city, it was deemed unsafe to remain longer in that hiding-place. In- 
deed, 'twas miraculous how they had so long escaped. A boat was secretly 
secured, as being the most gentle mode of removal for Ralph. There was 
one great danger attending this. Just outside the city a guard was stationed 
at the river side, to elude whom it was needful to know the watchword of 
Cromwell's troops. This the old woman ascertained. So when the night 
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was fully come, Ralph's strangely faithful and gentle comrade carried and 
laid him in the boat, and after providing refreshments (which they might 
need as their destination was far up the river) he took the oars, and they 
started on their perilous journey. Fortunately the night was dark, save now 
! and then, as the moonbeams struggled through some rill in the clouds. They 
went unnoticed through the city's suburbs, and reached the guarded point. 
As they expeeted, a stern challenge, then a command to stop, sounded forth 
from the guard. This seemed perilous, but the rower backed oars at once 
to avoid suspicion, and answered the watchword in a full, clear voice. Still, 
there seemed doubt among the guard, and a moment after alight approached 
i the water side. The iron nerve and quick instinct of the cavalier prompted 
him to push at once to where the light was. This move had the desired effect, 
i the word was given to pass. Fo* an hour or so they went at a rapid rate 
| up the river, the tide helping them. By and by, however, the*flood was 
contrary, and advance became doubly hard. Now was the soldier's muscular 
frame brought into full action ; the broad chest and sinewy arms working 
like a machine, impelling the boat at a steady rate. An hour after midnight 
he turned head to shore, for a short rest. Ralph had been sleeping, lying 
covered in the bottom of the boat ; but as its head touched the bank, he woke, 
saying, " The journey's soon over, if we're at the end ; but I've been sleeping 
and time's shorter so." " Aye, you're right my boy, but we're not near the 
end yet : still we've had a long pull and I must feed. Will you join ?" "I 
would I could join in the work I Ashamed am I to lie here and you working 
I like a horse for me." " There's no need of shame, Ralph — none at all, if I'd 
I s had the wounds, you'd have done the like for me, I think." " That would I ! 
And yet I hope you'll never need prove my truth so." " Well, we don't know 
what may come yet ; but we'll forecast joy rather than sorrow. I drink to 
the happiness of you and of that other too." " Thanks, double thanks, 
Godfrey ! but think you there is any hope there ?" " Hope ! yes, hope ever 
while there's life — neither convent nor castle walls can bar out that." " By my 
life you fill me with spirit ! I begin to feel strong again.," " That's well, 
Ralph ! keep up heart, we cannot guess what may come out of these wild 
days — they may be winter's last." " Let me touch your hand, Godfrey, you're 

as good as a " " All right, Ralph, there's my hand ; its a hard one, eh ? 

and now just drink this" and he gave him a cordial that would strengthen 
and at the same time bring on sleep. 4 ' We'll start now or dawn will soon be 
upon us," saying which he seized the oar to push off, when he found the boat 
held back ; a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a gruff voice said, 
" I arrest thee here in the name of the Parliament of England." 



j When the royalists, overpowered by numbers, gave way and fled in confu- 
I sion toward the city, Charles, accompanied by Wentworth, rode away at full 
f speed. Bending their course toward the Malvern Hills, as being the most 
unfrequented road, they soon passed the village of Pershore, and scarce drew 
rein till they came near Evesham. Here, however, their horses were 
completely exhausted, having been pushed to full speed, over a rough, hilly 
road for near a score miles. Vainly they strove to urge them forward ; the 
touch ot the spur caused only a momentary start ; the gallant beasts were 
overworn, and their riders were fain at last to turn them loose on to a pasture 
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by the way side ; concealing as well as they could the saddle, &c, lest they 
should serve as a clue to their course. There was little fear of detection in 
the villages through which they passed, for they had clothed themselves in 
the costume of peasants ; and besides, the news of the battle had not reached 
the rural districts. Then, too, had they been recognized, the strong feeling 
in the English, of sympathy for the unfortunate, and generous leaning to 
the weaker side, would probably have saved them from molestation. Thus 
it was only from the pursuit of : soldiers, that Charles and his companion had 
to fear. 

Continuing their journey on foot, they crossed over the stone bridge at 
Evesham, just as the day was sliding into dusk. The usually quiet village 
was now quieter than ever, so many men had been drafted off to the wars. 
All looked calm and peaceful. The rippling murmur of the broad, shallow, 
gently gliding river was plainly heard. The old abbey, with its venerable 
tower, whose ruggedness was half hid by clustering ivy, stood in sweet, calm 
repose as it had stood for centuries. But none of these things the travellers 
noticed. Having bought food at one of the quaint, olden, pigeon-box looking 
shops, and paid for it in a coin that so bewildered the placid merchant-dame 
as to turn her into a motionless, gaping statue for some minutes, they hurried 
on their journey. By instinct, as it seemed, they chose the Stratford road. 
For several hours they proceeded at a rapid pace, meeting occasionally a 
solitary clodhopper wending homeward, till Charles at last, wearied with 
the great fatigues of the day, declared that he'd sooner be captured, killed, 
and cooked, too, than walk an inch farther. They therefore turned into a 
barn near the road side, and making their beds of straw, soundly slept. Before 
daybreak they were aroused by the g^uff voice of a farm labourer, saying, 
" Hullow, wot be doin' here, eh ?" Their unfortunate, appearance however, 
conciliated the native, who seemed to guess they were born of rank, notwith- 
standing their disguise. He obtained for them a substantial meal, which was 
not inopportune in their circumstances. While employed over this, the 
tramp of cavalry was suddenly heard, upon which the aforementioned native, 
who had been busying himself outside the barn, rushed, with fork on shoulder, 
to the road side shouting and huzzaing tumultuously, together with other 
hinds, who suddenly appeared as the soldiers rode up. Charles and his 
companion gave themselves up for lost. One moment indeed they thought 
of rushing out toward a wood at a short distance, but this would bring all 
the pursuers on them at once. So they lay still, expecting each moment to 
be taken. Through a crevice, they could see right down the dusty road a 
number of Cromwell's light-armed troopers riding in straggling order, with 
looks all alert for the fugitives, for the capture of whom a large reward had 
been offered. And they saw as those troops came up to the countrymen, they 
stopped and questioned them with eager looks. No hope seemed left. 
Suddenly, however, as if possessed of a fresh clue, they all started off, at a 
fast rate along the road. Charles never could tell how he was delivered 
that day ; but Wentworth, whose calmness had not forsaken him, saw their 
hind pointing eagerly along the road, and his words and gestures caused the 
leader to start off at once. Thus were their pursuers thrown off their track, 
and the fugitives saved so far. Wentworth offered a rich gift to their pro- 
tector, but he refused it. " Naw; naw," said he, " Bill Clayton ain't the 
mon to teke fra them in distress, an' its nar so gert arter all to a 'eld mi wurds 
in to save a mon's life." Bill Clayton was an Englishman : he might have 
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gone home that night with more wage than ere he took before ; if he had told 
his secret be might have been rich, and the good woman and children at 
home made proud and happy — but at the price of blood. No ! no ! that 
would'nt do, he would be poor still, despite the tempting gold. Honest Bill 
Clayton ! 

Before midday the fugitives reached Stratford, but they found the news of 
the battle had preceded them, as also the proclamation offering reward for 
their capture. Henceforth, therefore, they avoided the coach road, and 
journeyed along byways and fields, as near as they could guess toward 
Warwick. Here they arrived the second day after the battle, but, learning 
that troops were in the neighbourhood, and a strict search being made for 
them, they passed round and entered Arden Woods. Here they remained 
concealed many days, subsisting on the bounty of a true-hearted forester, to 
whom they revealed themselves. One very narrow escape they had : having 
wandered long through the forest glades in pursuit of a hart, they came very 
suddenly to an open space, where stood a group of roundheads worshipping, 
with faces of great longitude. Happily the pseudo foresters maintained their 
character, and passed on unnoticed. 

Having, by this stay in Arden Woods, somewhat baffled their pursuers, the 
fugitives ventured on their journey, continuing, for safety, to avoid the 
highway. After passing Birmingham, which was a mere straggling village, 
they reached Walsall ; and Wentworth, knowing the loyalty of a certain 
gentleman living at Bentley Hall, persuaded Charles to venture there. They 

# were heartily and loyally welcome. Having entertained them to the utmost 
of his power, Colonel Lane insisted that they should take horses ; he also 
sent a servant to show them the most unfrequented way to Chillington. They 
passed thus over Bentley Hay — a wild moor, with frequent clusters of trees 
—and thence through the Wednesfield lanes, past Bushbury, on to Chilling- 

• ton. Wentworth had dismissed the servant when they got past Wednesfield, 
who, returning home another way, heard accidentally that the fugitives had 
been seen, and a detachment of troops would soon be on their track. He 
immediately rode back at full speed, and gave them warning ; and this was 
the reason they passed at such a rate down the lonely lanes, when Jane 
Middleton saw them from the Convent, and Agnes Overton waited breath- 
lessly at Chillington Park gate. 

To the Hall we must now return for a while. Seated in her little room 
that eventide, full of excitement and hope and fear, Agnes Overton strove to 
, collect her thoughts. Her lover, whom she had longed to see, had now come, 
but messengers of blood and death were following fast on his track ; and the 
chief hope for his life would be in her calmness and courage. Then, besides, 
the King was come too ; the King, whom she had only known afar off, and 
; whom, in her passionate loyalty, she reverenced with undoubting faith. Can 
| she baffle their pursuers, then ? Can she be firm, never by word or look betray 
j her secret ? Yea, she can, she will ! A little room with heavy, arched win- 
dows, lit with the fading gleams of sun-set ; a picture of gorgeous hues, where 
is seen the figure of the Crucified ; a maiden bowed on her knees, with clasped 
hands and uplifted face ! " Saith thy heart of her, ' Alas ! poor child of 
weakness !' Thou hast erred ! " Goliath of Gath stood not in half her strength, 
"for that weak fluttering heart is strong in faith assured ; Dependence is her 
" might, for behold, she prayeth !" 
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With new strength she arose, and leaving an explanation of her absence, she 
hurried down to a little cottage at the back of the Hall. Lightly opening the 
door she entered and spoke. " John," very quietly she said, " John, I 
want you to take me to Boscobel." The personage addressed was a short, 
thick, rather hump-backed specimen of humanity, crouching by a smouldering 
log, and half hidden by clouds of smoke, which seemed to him sweet as the 
air of Paradise. He had been an adjunct of the family for half a century. 
On the entrance of his visitor, he arose and made obeisance, a kind of double 
oblique shake. " At what time would me leddy goo in the mornin'." " Nay, 
John, I must go now. Take a horse down to the white gate and wait there. 
Make no noise, and speak nothing of my coming." John looked owlish at 
this, quite blinking with amaze. Nevertheless, after promises of faithfulness 
and sundry picturesque shakes, he went quietly off to the stables. 'Twas no 
easy matter to take away a horse unnoticed. Several items of the reasonable 
live-stock of Chillington who were lounging about, saluted him with dispara- 
ging remarks, su<sh as *' Hallo, John, goin* to th' wars, ther'll be Koundbacks 
as well as Koundheads," or " Not so fast, Johnny, not so fast, yer'll leave 
yer back behind yer, Johnny." But the old fellow bore all in good part. At 
the stables his wonder, aroused before, rose to a higher pitch, at seeing two 
strange chargers ; however he connected them in some way of reasoning with 
his young mistress' journey, and proceeded to place a pillion on a trusty 
steed, covering it also with an old bearskin that had descended from among 
the relics of the hall to the company of saddles and bridles. To enquiries 
concerning his move at that time of clock, he made plain allusions to stray 
cattle " away down i' th' long lezzer," and so evaded suspicion. Meanwhile 
Agnes, having full trust in the humpback, was ready at the appointed spot. 
As they started she said " Now, John, go as quickly as you can, but go round 
Mere Wood." " E's marm, but that's fur the longest road." I know, but 
go that way. Does any one know of my coming, John? " "Not fra I mum, 
not a word." " That's well, John ! I thought I could trust you." " Deed, 
me leddy, I'se 'opin so ! Wen Johnny Hart breaks faith, may th' ribbels ate 
un." " They ain't cannibals, John ; but I will tell you a secret. Mr. Went- 
worth is come to Boscobel with the king himself ; they're hidden there, and 
the rebels will soon be hunting them like foxes. Maybe they'll come to the 
hall after the scent; now, John, you must lead them off the track.'' " I seez it 
mum, an' '11 try me hand anyhow." " And you must keep quiet about my 

belonging to the hall, and about this journey Who's that coming, John ?" 

These last words were uttered in a hasty whisper, as a light-colored object 
approached them through the darkness (for it was dark now, especially in 
the road through Mere Wood.) " Who can it be ?" " That I dunnow mum ; 
but no need fear, I'se got pistols ; whosoiver he be, he's in no hurry.' 
Nearer and nearer came the stranger, till he suddenly stopped in front of 
them, just in the middle of the narrow road. " An whoiver yer be, if these 
be yer bist manners, a bit o' teachin' ud be good for yer." Saying which the 
brave old retainer prepared to dismount, but first spoke louder. " Meek 
room ! shift yer feller, or I'll "— — before he could finish, the foe came a step 
nearer. The valiant squire leapt to earth, and took aim with his pistol, when 
suddenly a shrill neigh that echoed through the woods, dispelled the illusion, 
and the intruder (a white colt) went scudding away through the darkness. Lady 
and servant laughed heartily at their mutual fear, then proceeded, and without 
further adventure reached Boscobel. 



(To bo continued.) 
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" Magna est Veritas et prevalebit" : truth is great and shall prevail. In this 
proverb I heartily believe and have hope. Truth will not win this battle all 
at once, for it rages over a wide field. So that, while here her victorious 
standards steadily advance, borne onward by a true, undaunted band, there 
they waver, where among the ranks are cowards or traitors, and yonder sink 
overwhelmed in the unequal strife into which a too rash and ignorant parti- 
zanship has hurried them. Truth must combat with error boldly, must 
watch against prejudice warily, may even be cruelly wounded in the house of 
her friends. And, because truth is inseparably one, all truth-seekers should 
be united. Opinions may differ as we view the same object from diverse 
stand-points : that object is unalterably the same. Fellow-pilgrims to one 
sacred shrine, let us, as far as in us lies, cast off the prejudices in which age 
or habit, temperament or taste, education or association, interest or passion 
may have Involved us, and with honesty of purpose seek the truth in all the 
questions which concern us. 

It is enough for us to examine separately, individually, some of these 
questions, of which so great a multitude confront us in our daily life. 

One might, perhaps, have been chosen, more important than that now to 
be considered. But, as this subject has frequently occurred to me, and cer- 
tainly deserves consideration, I see no reason why it should be postponed in 
favour of any other. My wish is to say a few words on the use and abuse of 
Public Houses, and on the misconceptions which prevail in this matter. It 
would be well, for a moment, to forget or set aside the impression which the 
word " public house " too olten creates, and think of them simply as public, 
in contradistinction to private houses, or houses of public entertaintment. 
•This stipulation is reasonable, because of the prejudice to which a mere name 
frequently gives rise, when the tiling named may in itself be unobjectionable. 
Hence the proverb, ' Give a dog a bad name and hang him.' Public houses 
may, generally speaking, be described as the modern representatives of the 
inns and taverns of a former time, although their object and character are 
doubtless different. 

Before railroad travelling was known or dreamt of, during the stage-coach 
period, and earlier still, when those whose business led them from place to 
place must perforce travel on horseback, while bag and baggage were con- 
veyed in clumsy carts or on pack-horses, inns, or places of entertainment for 
man and horse, were a necessity of the times, and their comforts highly 
appreciated. For there the way-worn traveller found a refuge from the 
storm and darkness, a resting-place for the night, food, protection, and not 
least, good company. There ensconced in the cosy chimney-corner, by the 
blazing, crackling, glowing fire, partaking, or having partaken, of the plain but 
bountiful fare usually set before guests of those days, he might rehearse, or 
hear rehearsed, tales of wild adventure by field and flood, or of hairbreadth 
escapes from robbers, and other pej ils which then beset the traveller. He 
might, too, exchange news with fellow-guests from various localities. For 
before daily papers and hourly telegrams had come to make news grow quickly 
stale, and acquaint Aberdeen in the early morn with the sentiments uttered 
in St. Stephen's at midnight, or lay on London breakiast tables selections of 
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Turin's last evening eloquence, the bearer of some modicum of news was an 
important personage, and warmly welcomed. At these hostels, many a choice 
bit of narrative might have been added to those individual stores of knowledge 
which form the great unwritten histories of every land, and which are the 
representatives of the oral history of Patriarchal times, when tradition from 
father to son, through successive generations, was the vehicle of the world's 
accumulating wisdom. So that the evening's sojourn at one of these good 
resting-places might well be anticipated with pleasure, and regarded as some 
recompense for the hardships of travelling. 

Taverns were of a rather different character, and were chiefly situate in 
towns, and strong drinks were there retailed for immediate consumption. 
They did not so much exist to meet the exigences of travellers - as to afford 
places of rendezvous for congenial spirits to whom, probably, no other 
opportunities were presented for mingling together and enjoying those 
pleasures of mutual intercourse which, even then, men had learnt to value. 

Now-a-days, hotels, inns, boarding-houses, taverns, alehouses and beershops 
supply the wants of various classes of the community, and all partake, more 
or less, of those characteristics which the word Public House expresses. 
Reference is made here more particularly to the numerous class of alehouses. 

Objection may be taken to the employment of the terms use and abuse of 
Public Houses. Those who hold to the principles of Total Abstinence may 
affirm that as there is no necessity for the use of malt or spirituous liquors ; 
but contrariwise, a great harm in it, so consequently, there can be no use, 
but a positive injury, in the very existence of houses or shops for the sale of 
these beverages. But let us consider, nor come to too hasty conclusions. 'Tis 
often hard to discern the line of separation which marks the boundary be- 
tween the kingdoms of truth and error. I am not a lover of these liquids ; 
seldom and sparingly do I partake of them ; the blind partiality of a devotee 
cannot, therefore, be imputed to me. I see the evils which their abuse in- 
volves, and respect the motives of those who, seeing these evils, seek to stay 
them by the total abolition of the use. But while respecting motives, we may 
be allowed to doubt whether truth and prudence rest entirely on the side of 
those who advocate such a course, and nothing but error, misconception, and 
ignorance on the side of those who think otherwise. Right motives are not 
always followed by prudent action. The purest motive, unaccompanied by 
adequate knowledge, may even prompt men to evil deeds ; as when of old 
apostles and prophets were stoned by those who thought that thereby they 
did God service. It is true that in behalf of the doctrines of total abstinence 
there may be advanced the opinions of learned and sincere men ; it is true, 
likewise, that as many equally learned and sincere men think otherwise. 
Where such an array of doctors, professors, and men of science appear for 
and against, it would be presumptuous for a single individual, possessed of 
ordinary information and intelligence, to take upon himself to decide. Let 
each one act according to his own conscience, and respect the motives of others 
who act differently, believing them to be as pure and disinterested as his 
own. Extremes are proverbially dangerous ; wisdom generally lies in a 
middle course — the golden mean. No individual can decide for all others 
what is absolutely right in any point of opinion or conduct. 

These remarks are parenthetical, for it is not my purpose to enter upon a 
discussion of this question of Total Abstinence. I have only wished to 
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shew that before any one can condemn as necessarily without use and even 
injurious, houses for the sale of strong drinks, it must be a settled point 
that the drinks themselves are useless and injurious. 

Persons who do not hold to the doctrines above-mentioned, may also say 
that there is no use in Public Houses ; that men may partake at home of 
the refreshments which they seek there ; that the various institutions 
and agencies of modern times— such as Mechanics' and Literary Institutions, 
lectures, tea meetings, &c, supply the wants which taverns and ale- 
houses were first introduced to meet, and that, consequently, the latter are 
unnecessary, behind the age, and, to say the least, so much lumber. To 
such remarks oppose, as the best reply, 'the inexorable logic of facts: 9 these 
establishments do exist and appear to increase in number, and abundant 
supply generally proves the existence of a great demand. "We cannot suppose 
that this trade is exempt from the operation of these laws which, as Political 
Economy'teaches us, regulate all other trades. Where a business or employ- 
ment is perceived to be a lucrative one, great numbers rush into it, severe 
competition ensues, and the result is the reduction of the profits of that 
business to a certain average level, which, in all trades, will be found to be 
just such a return as forms an adequate and reasonable remuneration for 
the skill, intelligence, and energy required for their successful prosecution. 
Should the profits of a trade, through the close competition, sink below this 
level, some quit it to enter on more profitable employment, some cease to be 
traders, and become assistants to others, while some, too long persisting, are 
ruined. Thus the trade becomes gradually freed, and the balance is re- 
stored. Apply this rule in the present case. If public houses existed in 
greater numbers than were requisite to meet the demands of the population, 
the occupation would become an unprofitable one, and many would leave it 
for better. That they do not, proves it to be moderately remunerative, and 
consequently only adequate to the demand. But another question arises. 
Different classes of the community look for different degrees of remuneration. 
That which would satisfy the wants of a labouring man would be insufficient 
to supply the wants which habit and use have made natural to the skilled 
artizan or tradesman ; these again might esteem as a competency such a 
sum as would be reckoned by the merchant or country squire or nobleman a 
mere pittance. When a trade ceases to satisfy the reasonable requirements 
of one class, it will fall into the hands of a lower : people of less abilities 
and education, in a more humble social position, having smaller expectations, 
and satisfied with rougher, poorer modes of life, will enter in and take 
possession. Competition when it produces this result, robs a trade of those 
better features which education and refinement may have imparted to it, 
although there may still remain as much honesty and moral principle as 
before. It may also lead to the adoption of those tricks of trade which are, 
alas ! too common in all trades, but which cannot be too strongly reprobated 
by all honest men. I refer specially, in the present case, to the adulteration 
of the drinks sold — the selling, perhaps, as genuine Oporto, common British 
wines dressed with brandies and colored with logwood ; or as best Hollands 
vile mixtures of vitriol, turpentine, or such like ingredients.. There is 
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a strong temptation also for publicans whose business is slack, to increase it 
by the encouragement of actual drunkenness. As in most trades there are 
some dishonest persons, so in this ; and a dishonest publican has every 
temptation and opportunity to over-reach customers, who, through excessive 
drinking have rendered themselves incapable of looking after their own 
interests as sober men can. The licensing system, whatever may be its de- 
fects, has probably operated with some advantage to the community, and by 
forbidding unlimited competition, tended to prevent that general deteriora- 
tion in the character of those engaged in this trade which might otherwise 
have resulted. 

Still, it is a fact, that certain classes of the community look upon publicans 
merely on account of their occupation, in much the same light in which the 
ancient Jews were wont to look upon " publicans and sinners." This, we 
think, arises from want of consideration. Take an example. Mr. A. is a 
respectable man in every sense of the word, honest, industrious, God-fearing, 
benevolent, and relishes a crust of bread and cheese with a glass of ale to 
his dinner or supper. Mr. C. is an honest, industrious, but comparatively 
poor, hard-working man, who also relishes a pint of ale to his dinner, and is 
in the habit of stepping across from the forge where he works to the warm 
fireside of " The Holly Bush," there to enjoy the said dinner and ale and 
get a few minutes' nap. Mr. B. is the respected proprietor, or as we oddly 
say the landlord of " The Holly Bush," who brews good ale, and, for value 
received, retails to customers like Mr. C, providing accommodation in the 
way of a sitting room and a good fire. The aforesaid Mr. A. has no idea that 
he is wrong in drinking his glass of ale, nor does he suppose that Mr. C. has 
no right to his pint, indeed if that stalwart individual were to call in by way 
of business at Mr. A.'s house, he would probably be invited to have a draught 
of home-brewed. Yet, strange to say, Mr. A. looks with considerable sus- 
picion and dist,rust on Mr. B., who brews this good ale and sells it, and upon 
the entire class to which he belongs. How is this ? If it be right to drink 
ale it is equally right to buy and sell it, and only just to regard honest sellers 
of ale and kindred liquids with the same feeling of respect with which, our 
butchers, bakers, grocers, and other honest tradesmen are regarded. It has 
been too much the custom with advocates of certain opinions, to caricature 
this section of the community ; and a prejudice, unfounded and uncharitable, 
has thus been aroused in the minds of many well-disposed persons. Cannot 
we learn to advocate our peculiar views of truth in the spirit of Christian 
charity, without having recourse to such unworthy means as caricature, 
exaggeration, and distortion of facts ? 

Again — gentlemen whose means enable them frequently to afford hospi- 
tality to a goodly circle of pleasant and accomplished friends, with whom they 
may spend a pleasant evening, while one soberly sips at his glass to moisten 
his lips in the intervals of chat, and another sublimely contemplative, whiffs 
away at the fragrant weed, uttering betimes profound observations, — these 
very gentlemen and their friends, perchance, condemn the working men, 
who, because they have no large rooms wherein to entertain their friends, and 
no cellars of ale or wine wherefrom to draw, resort to a public house of en- 
tertainment, there to meet and treat their friends, there to sip and smoke and 
talk their politics, philosophy, and scandal as their betters do. This sort of 
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condemnation is unjust. Working men themselves feel it to be so, and listen 
with just contempt to those who, while they counsel them to give up these 
enjoyments, are themselves unwilling to forego them. Is there one rule of 
right for the rich, another for the poor, one for the educated and 
refined, another for the illiterate? or can circumstance and place so alter the 
character of an action as to render that freedom unlawful in the bar or 
parlour of an inn which is perfectly correct in the dining room of the mansion ? 
Certainly not. Cant is a word in frequent use, but of which I am not fond. 
By what more deserving name, however, ought we to characterize that advice 
so often urged upon 'the working classes,' in which the needs of man's twofold 
nature are so greatly ignored, in which the importance of attention to intel- 
lectual culture, and that alone, is again and again so sedulously inculcated, as 
if man were all untiring intellect and unpossessed with a body which can 
grow weary. Is it to be wondered at that men who^ under the influence of 
such teachings, have been led to add to days of severe physical labour, 
evenings of mental toil, and to forsake the innocent gratifications and 
recreations which tired nature demands, have found the task too irksome, 
have ultimately cast off such teachings, and rushed to the opposite extremes. 
I plead for a more full and rational recognition of man's physical needs. Far 
be it from me to defend drunkenness or seek to justify any unlawful gratifica- 
tion of sense. I would not for a moment underrate the immense importance 
©f attention to our higher mental and spiritual necessities, both on the part 
of rich and poor, learned and unlearned ; but those err grievously who despise 
or speak contemptuously of humanity's physical requirements. Why cannot 
these two-fold needs be ministered to conjointly by the establishment of 
institutions having this purpose in view ? Mechanics' Institutes, Mutual 
Improvement Societies, Debating Clubs, are very good so far as they go, and 
do honour to those who sustain them. 'But is there not something too dry 
about them ? Is not attendance on them too frequently looked at as a duty 
rather than a pleasure ? Is there not too little of the social element in them ? 
Could there not be united with them some provision for ministering to our 
rational physical wants? Modern tea meetings are, perhaps, the nearest 
approach to this desideratum, but do not fulfil all requirements. They are 
not permanent institutions, are held only at uncertain intervals, and for 
specific purposes, whereas it is requisite that freedom for conversation on any 
topic, at will, should be allowable. No close observer of men and things can 
have failed to note the happy influence exerted in promoting the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul, by that social intercourse which includes the 
mutual reception of creature good. Philanthropists have now pretty generally 
learnt how great is the influence of the physical upon the mental nature, and 
recognize the necessity of providing for the wants of the former. Hence the 
building of model cottages, the establishment of baths, wash-houses, and 
drinking fountains, the diffusion of information on the subjects of cleanliness 
and ventilation : but there is room for a further extension of effort. Cannot 
institutions be introduced which shall unite the best elements of the literary 
society, the reading room, the conversation club and the public house, where 
friends might meet to xhat or read the news, and have their cup of coffee or 
glass of beer as taste suggested ? In speaking of the best element or feature 
of the public house, I imply that there are certain features of it less beneficial , 
and some of an evil aspect. These evils cluster round everything good, and 
tend to throw it into disrepute. No human institution, however useful and 
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praiseworthy, is free from abases. I should ill discharge the duty incumbent 
upon any public writer, did I omit to point out some of these evils. They 
are not essential to the public house system, they are defects which need a 
remedy, or excresences which require removal. One fault is that (although 
kept by licensed victuallers, implying the sale of solids as well as liquids,) 
they deal chiefly, almost exclusively in the latter, which tends to make them 
less houses of refreshment than houses of drinking merely. This, doubtless, 
is an evil. A workman, wearied from his work, enters and drinks the strong 
drink upon an empty stomach, whereby its naturally stimulating effects are 
greatly enhanced, and he, probably, receives more injury than benefit. Had 
such an one first partaken of solid food, benefit would doubtless have accrued. 
There is no reason why it should not become an established rule for licensed 
victuallers to offer, and for customers to ask for, solid refreshment with 
the liquid. The system of granting licenses, whatever its advantages, does 
not prevent the admission of men into the trade who are no credit to it. 
And it is still an open question, whether or not unrestrained competition would 
ensure better results. Some public houses are so disorderly and such 
infamous haunts of vice, as to be a disgrace to the neighbourhoods in which 
they are situated. Their keepers are not ashamed to gain a livelihood by 
pandering to the vilest passions of poor human nature. Such pest houses 
ought by all means to be repressed by the action of the civil power without 
any paltering or false forbearance. Music and dancing, oratory and singing, 
gaudy glitter and show, are too often used as the gilded baits of vice, to allure 
thoughtless youths and innocent girls to these dens. Shame on those who 
quietly pocket the gains of such iniquitous traffic. There is need of warning, 
it is better oftentimes to forego a good if it must be accompanied by a risk of 
evil. One has need to abstain from even the appearance of evil. Character 
is soon blighted, reputation easily tarnished. There are those who hesitate 
to enter even well conducted public houses, because of the bad repute which 
the conduct of some has won for the entire class. When shall this stigma be 
removed ? When will the respectable and orderly members of this trade 
arouse themselves to do what neither Parliamentary enactment, nor public 
wishes can, without their co-operation, effect; viz: to procure the immediate 
and perpetual abolition of such disgraces to them and the nation, and to 
ensure, by some well-devised organization, a general improvement in the 
character of all Public Houses. It is for those who profess themselves lovers 
of truth and haters of evil, to encourage and help any such movement. Take 
evil on its own vantage-ground, and there defeat it. If what is in itself 
innocent, is used as such an instrument for evil, let it now be used for good. 
Neither despise nor condemn individuals for the faults which are visible in 
the system. While firmly opposed to wrong, give credit for everything that 
is in possible accordance with right. 

Deeprooted and widely spread institutions are not to be abolished in a day, 
because some men institute crusades against them. Let those who pride 
themselves on their philosophical views of subjects recognize the many latent 
seeds of possible good which exist, even in the Public-house system, and use 
all lawful efforts to induce their development for the good of society and 



the world. 



G. F. N. W. 
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§ag after §ag. 

Bt anahuac. 

Day after day the sun rolls forth in splendour 

Along the gorgeons circuit of the skies ; 
Day after day the heavens look down with tender 
Unspoken sympathies. 

Day after day the mighty peerless ocean 

Shakes with its lonely thunder all earth's shore, 
Ebhing and flowing with such constant motion, 
As if for evermore. 

Day after day the great world to its pleasures, 
Its hopes and joys and sorrows hastes along ; 
The spendthrift wastes, the miser hoards his trea- 
The poet sings his song. [_sures. 

Day after day the pilgrim, steadfast hearted, 

Journeys toward the far-off holy shrine 
Day after day the sufferer's lips are parted 
In prayers to Christ divine. 

Day after day the marriage bells are ringing, 
"Where hearts all flushed with hope their vows 
have said. 

Day after day, the slow, sad requiem singing, 
Weep mourners o'er the dead. 

Day after day with dreams of blissful morrows, 
Youth rushes onward, buoyantly and brave ; 
Day after day way-worn and crushed with sorrows, 
Age totters toward the grave. 

Day after day with constant step we're wending 

The way we shall return by nevermore ; 
Day after day, even thus we all are spending 
Life's precious little store. 

Oh, day by day, God help us to live purely; 

In true accord, as some sweet tuned psalm, 
So when our days are done, the night will surely 
Come as a blessed calm. >^ 
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There is in human nature, so much that is false, and so little that is true ; 
such liberality of profession, and such niggardliness of practice ; such outward 
pretensions, and such inward hollowness ; so much — so very much — that is 
cold and selfish, and unreal, that to discover a genuine, honest, brave, true- 
hearted man, is a source of highest pleasure. I think I may, without fear of 
contradiction, claim the latter delineation for my hero, George Miiller, the 
zealous Missionary, the faithful Pastor, the genuine Christian, but mor# 
especially the Orphan's Friend. I purpose relating, as fully as I can in the 
limited room at my disposal, the story of his remarkable career, which, 
although shrouded in comparative obscurity, is, I venture to say, without a 
parallel in modern history. 

In the early twilight of a drear December morning, rather more than thirty 
years ago, a young man, of humble garb and grave demeanour, whose very 
looks revealed his German origin, landed at Dover from one of the French 
packets. Let us watch him as he threads his way through the eager and 
excited groups that throng the quay. Friends are there who have braved the 
chill winds of midnight, that they might breathe a welcome to returning ones, 
and t one by one, as his late fellow passengers alight, there is a quick eye in 
the crowd that sees, and a fond voice there that greets them, and soon they 
are locked in affectionate embrace. Multitudes of loving ones are there 
grouped together, but for him there is no one waiting in the crowd ! Him, 
there is no eye to recognize, no voice to cheer. Friendless he is, and poor, 
and solitary; and yet his face wears not a look of sadness. Nay, far other- 
wise, his face is beaming with cheerful hope, and his heart throbs with noble 
resolutions. He lingers not to moralize upon the scenes around him, but 
passing on in silence through the crowd, he is soon lost to view. As the 
mail coach, with its sounding bugle, broke the stillness of the grey dawn 
that day, it overtook our German friend trudging merrily on his way to 
London, where in a few days afterward, he presented himself at the doors 
of the Society for Promoting the Conversion of the Jews, as a candidate tor the 
office of missionary. His story was as simple as the garb he wore. His 
name was George Miiller, and the quaint old German town of Halberstadt, 
(where his father filled the office of exciseman), was his birth-place, but the 
greater portion of his young life had been spent in the University of Halle, 
where, as a student of Divinity, he had earned the twcfold reputation of 
being a good man and a sound scholar. 

Meeting, however, with some difficulties in his own country, which inter- 
fered with a long cherished desire to become a missionary, he had resolved to 
emigrate to England, and to commence there the labours of a zealous and 
useful life. This was all he had to tell them ; but there was a fervour and 
an earnestness in his manner which could not be resisted. His offer was 
duly laid before the Society ; the young student was received on probation, 
and after a short delay, was sent into Devonshire, where as a home-missionary, 
he toiled with much assiduity and faithfulness. 

About this time, there lived at Exeter a dentist named Groves, who it was 
reported, contemplated resigning a practice yielding £1500 a-year, in order to 
go as a missionary to Persia. This rare instance of devotion, so deeply im- 
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pressed the mind of young Muller, that he resolved to visit Exeter, and, if 
possible, have an interview with this truly Christian man. This was accom- 
plished ; and as a result of the interview an acquaintance, which soon ripaned 
into intimate friendship, sprang up between them, which, after the lapse of 
a few years, was still more closely cemented, by the sister of Friend Groves 
becoming George Miiller's wife. 

He had sustained the position of Home Missionary scarcely twelve months, 
when some conscientious scruples arising in his mind with regard to the 
scripturalness of his connexion with the society on whose behalf he laboured, 
he resolved, " after much prayer and meditation," to resign the office he held. 
For some time after this he led the life of a wandering missionary, being 
connected with no particular church or sect, but simply following the example 
of his great Pattern, " who went about doing good." In this manner he 
travelled from place to place, preaching almost continuously, and enduring 
with exemplary patience and fortitude, numberless hardships and privations. 
At length, however, he was induced by the members of Ebenezer Chapel, 
Teignmouth, to become their Pastor with »a salary ©f £55 a-year. At this 
time his marriage took place, and notwithstanding his already slender income, 
he soon lessened it by £30 a-year, in consequence of a change in his views 
concerning Baptism, and not long after that, he gave up from conscientious 
motives, the receipt ot any fixed salary whatever, resolving, in lieu thereof, to 
place in his chapel a box for voluntary contributions for his support, deter- 
mining under any circumstances thence forth to ask no man for help, to live 
entirely by faith, giving away the surplus of his weekly supplies in alms to 
the poor, laying up nothing for the morrow, but trusting from day to day in 
simple dependence* on the goodness of Divine Providence, to supply his wants. 
While at Teignmouth, Muller first made the acquaintance of a fellow- 
labourer named Henry Craik, in whom he found a kindred spirit, and who 
was subsequently associated with him in all his undertakings. After a short 
time, however, much to the sorrow of Muller, Craik was removed to Bristol. 
They both felt the separation very keenly, especially Muller, whose heart 
ceased not to yearn after his friend. But one night he tells us he received 
a summons from Heaven to repair to Bristol himself, and join his friend, 
where a great work of usefulness would open out before them. Muller had 
been too long accustomed to such Providential direction to falter for a moment 
in his decision — his mind was quickly resolved, and to Bristol he went. Here 
he assisted his Iriend in the vicinity of Gideon Chapel, still relying on 
Providence for the supply of his daily needs. No matter how low his 
exchequer, how needy his position, he never once swerved from his rule of 
simple and faithful dependence. Is there not a nobleness in the following 
quaint extracts from his diary at this time? 

" Sep. IS. A brother, a tailor, was sent to measure me for new clothes ; my present 
ones are getting) old, and it is therefore very kind of the Lord to provide." 

" Sep. 20. In the greatest need, when I had not one penny in hand, I received £5 from 
an unknown friend at Hackney." 

" Sep. 25. A brother sent me a new hat to-day " 

Here is another referring to a visit to Dartmouth, where he had been 
invited to preach : 

w Nov. 10. I had five" answers* tb prayer to day— viz. : l, I awoke at half-past five 1 , for 
which I asked last night. 2 My deMr' wife's indisposition was removed. 3, I received some 
money. 4, There was a place vacaaHri the Dartmouth coach. 5,. I was greatly strengthened 
and refreshed while preaching.'' 
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From the time of his arrival in Bristol, he had worked unceasingly as a 
Christian minister, establishing and maintaining schools for religious in- 
struction, distributing Bibles, visiting the sick, and reading and preaching in 
the most wretched and degraded parts of the city — in a word, toiling un- 
ceasingly in the service and mission of the Great All-giver, on whom his faith so 
calmly and securely reposed. But the great epoch of his life had yet to come. 

Soon after the attainment of his thirtieth birthday, he was spending an 
evening in the house of Brother Craik, and during an interval in the con- 
versation, he took up from the table, a small unpretending volume, entitled 
" The Life of A. H. Franke, Prof Div.'* Franke was a benevolent, good 
man, who flourished at Halle in the seventeenth century, at which place he 
established various charitable institutions, including an Orphanage, to ac- 
commodate two thousand children, which is in a prosperous condition to this 
day. While at Halle, Muiler had frequently meditated on the life of that 
devoted man, and had often longed to follow his example, in establishing an 
orphan home. Glancing through the volume over which he had often pored 
in solitude, and which he knew almost word for word, he confessed to Craik 
what attraction the book possessed for him. " O, Brother Craik," he said, 
" I do so long to follow the pattern set by that holy Franke. H3 is long since 
gone to his rest, but he spoke to my soul in 1826, and he is speaking now, 
and his example has stirred me up to care for poor children in general, and 
poor orphans in particular. O ! to think that at this very time there are 
only 39 Orphan Establishments in England and Wales, accommodating but 
3700 orphans, while there are no less than 6,000 orphans in the prisons of 
England alone. Does not this fact call aloud for an extension of orphan 
institutions ? Aye, and by God's help, I will do what I can to keep poor 
orphans from prison!" These remarks were not the result of a hasty 
outbreak of enthusiasm, but of calm and anxious consideration, although 
hitherto he had made known his designs to no one. A few weeks subsequently 
he resolved to call a public meeting of the inhabitants of Bristol, and before 
it to lay his plans. The design was, he said, to receive only such children 
as were fatherless, motherless, and wholly destitute ; to feed them, clothe 
them, teach them, and to put them out where they could earn an honest 
living in the world. There should be no voting or canvassing Tor admissions, 
no restriction of the charity to children of one corner of the country. 
Orphanage and destitution were to form the simple claims upon which 
children might be admitted as long as there was any house room left to give. 
He would not allow any collection to be made at the close of the meeting, nor 
did he appeal to those present, or to any one else for pecuniary aid, but as 
he himself quaintly observes " I was led to ask the Lord for premises, a 
thousand pounds, and suitable persons to take care of the children." For 
the first few days, only ten shillings was received toward the amount required 
for this large undertaking, yet Muiler commenced earnestly to make the 
necessary preliminary arrangements, being fully satisfied that the required 
amount would come duly to hand. A week passed by, however, with little 
success ; but after that time, donations (chiefly anonymous) flowed in from all 
directions. Nothing, however trifling, was refused; and gifts, large and 
small, were acknowledged in the order of their arrival, in a strain of uniform 
gratitude. Thus we find recorded, odd shillings, pence, mugs, basins, four 
knives and five forks, a blanket, a fifty pound note, one plate, six tea spoons, 
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one toasting fork, one pillow case, one sovereign, six pots of blacking paste, 
a ton of coal, a thimble, a hundred pound note, a kitchen fender, a cask of 
treacle, a parcel of hooks and eyes, and so on, gifts of every conceivable kind 
being received, until in the course of a few months, no less than seven 
hundred pounds had come to hand, without a single application, either 
directly or indirectly, having been made ! 

On the 21st of April, 1836, he commenced his orphan work by opening a 
home in Wilson street, for the reception of twenty-six orphan girls, lrom 
seven to eleven years of age, for whom he engaged a matron and a governess. 
His next step was to open a similar house for infant orphans of each sex, 
from the tenderest age, up to their seventh year, which the steady flow of 
donations enabled him to accomplish in a very short time. But an asylum 
for orphan boys was still needed, and a third time he enlarged his sphere of 
usefulness by opening additional premises, for the accommodation of his 
youthful flock ; so that in 1837, he writes — " There are now 81 children in 
the three orphan houses, and nine brethren and sisters, who have the care 
of them. Ninety therefore daily sit down to table. Lord look upon the 
necessities of thy servant !" Thus did his work continue to increase. Not 
however was Miiller without trials ; the genuineness of his faith was made 
manifest by frequent sharp testings, which only Christian heroism oi the 
highest order would be able to endure. Not unfrequently were his funds so 
low, that he was obliged to sell what portion of furniture could possibly be 
spared, in order to purchase food. He could never be prevailed upon to 
obtain anything on credit, no matter how pressing the occasion. One 
morning at ten o'clock, there was nothing in hand wherewith to purchase 
dinner, and the provisions were quite exhausted. It was hard — very hard — 
no doubt, to witness so many children whom he loved, in circumstances such 
as these, — but he was calm and trustful ; summoning the whole household 
together, he laid his cares before the Master, and scarcely had the prayer 
been offered, before the necessary funds arrived to supply their necessities. 
About this time appeared a pamphlet, the publication of which was to be 
continued yearly, entitled, " A Narrative of the Lord's Dealings with George 
Miiller,* containing a report of the progress of the Orphan Work, and an 
acknowledgment of all donations received. The information conveyed 
therein is very interesting. Here are a few extracts from the list of donations : 

" April 1 1. From Staffordshire, £100." 

" May 3. One dozen scrubbing brushes." 

" June 10. A brother having seen the unscriptural character of Life Insurance, gave 
up his policy, and having a small part of his premium returned, he sent me £3." 

" July 2. 'Anonymous,' £200. A thank offering for the removal of deafness, 10s." 

" July 24. Received this day £185 16s. lid., being a legacy left by the late Mrs. H„, of 
Jersey. I never saw the testator, nor did I even know her by name." 

M Aug. 31. Forty half-crowns. Anonymously, a silver tea-spoon, by post, with this 
note, * The enclosed silver tea-spoon was found on the street in Glasgow, the finder remits it 
for the benefit oi the orphans." 

" Sep. 4. The difference between 2nd and 3rd class railway fare, four shillings. From 
' Clara,' one shilling, and a pair of worked sleeves. ' Anonymously/ a shell from the lied 
sea — A book of sea weeds — A wedding ring — 50 apples." 

" Oct 10. Left at my home, 2jd. — A feather." 



* London, Nisbet & Co., Berner's Street. 
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Several timos appear donations simply headed " From Staffordshire," — so 
that it receives special notice from Muller, who observes that he is totally 
unacquainted with the liberal donor. 

But his mind was still bent on a further increase of the work he had 
undertaken ; and in the year 1845, he conceived the idea of building a house 
that should contain 300 orphans. He judged the cost to be £10,000, and on 
November 4th, he relates, that " he began to ask the Lord for means." On 
the 10th December following, he received an anonymous letter, containing 
a Bank note for One Thousand pounds ! Although this was by far the 
largest donation he had hitherto received at one time, it did not in the least 
surprise him ; he fully expected to receive, in a very short time, the whole of 
the required amount. On the 16th December, a second donation of £1000 
was received, and this also from an unknown giver, and other sums of less 
amount began to flow in rapidly. 

On the last day of the year he relates, how " asking the Lord to go before 
him, he went out to look for a piece of ground whereon to build." Truly (as 
was observed by a writer at the time) here is a picture of startling sublimity ! 
Imagine a gaunt, grave man, attired in a suit of rusty black, walking forth 
into the bustling city, like the pilgrims of Vanity Fair, and in all simplicity 
of heart and earnestness of faith, seeking to be directed to a suitable site. 
One almost expects to read in the next page how that " One of shining 
countenance appeared unto him, and bade him be of good cheer." 

The site he eventually selected was on Ashley Down, at the outskirts of 
Bristol, where he erected a structure, modestly termed by him " The New 
Orphan House." 

Before the end of 1830, the building was completed and paid for, and the 
orphans were removed thither from the old premises in Wilson street. No 
waving of banners, no flourish of trumpets, attended their removal. With 
unassuming modesty and humility, did the Orphan-father lead his little 
ones to the place which had been provided for their reception. At this time 
the expenses of the Orphanage amounted to no less than £6000 a-year, and 
they were promptly met. About this period a peculiar temptation presented 
itself, the resistance of which proves the sterling qualities of the man. It 
was in the shape of the following letter : — 

" Dear Sii,— In admiration of the services yon have rendered to poor orphans and man- 
kind in general, I think it right, that some provision should be made for yourself. I send yon 
£ 100 as the commencement of a fund which I hope many good Christians will add to, for 
the maintenance of you and your family. May God Mess you and your labours, as he has 
hitherto done everything connected with your institution ! I am, &c, &c." 

The reply of George Muller is a noble and dignified effusion. The 
following are a few selected sentences therefrom : 

" My Dear Sir,— I hasten to thank you for your kind letter, and to inform yoa that your 
cheque for XI 00 has safely come to hand. I have no property whatever, nor has my dear 
wife ; neither have I had any salary for more than 20 years, vet during that time all my 
wants have been supplied. I have lacked nothing. My dear wife and only child, a daughter 
21 years old, are of the same mind with me ; of this blessed way of living none of us are 
tired, but are every day more convinced of its blessedness. Under the circumstances, I cannot 
accept your gift^r mysrtftX) be appointed in the way mentioned by you. Any ^oeatkms for 
the orphans, though never solicited, are ieeei*wrwi$i tkankfWnees; but to lay up a prevision 
for myself would be to distrust that Pnmfenoe on wham J tove depanAa&so fang. I hold 
the cheque till I again hear from yon, and in the meantime am deeply sen s ibl e of your kind 
intentions.— Yours gratefully. Gbobok Muller." 
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Two days afterward he received a reply, in which the donor requested 
that the same might be given to the support of the Orphans, for which it was 
gladly accepted. The day after that another £100 came from the same donor, 
and four days after that, £100 more. All for the support of the Orphans, 
and all from an individual whom he had never seen ! 

Still the accommodation was insufficient to meet the increasing applications 
for admission ; and shortly afterward we find him writing that it had passed 
through his mind to build another Orphan house, to hold 700 orphans, so 
that he might take care of 1000 altogether. For this undertaking, £85,000 
was required, and still, as heretofore, the money began to pour in ; yet is 
Muller in no way surprised at his success ; indeed, he looks upon it as a 
trial of faith, that at the end of two years, only £18,000 had been received. 
At the end of that time, a wing to contain 400 orphans was added to the 
original building, it having been decided to defer the erection of the other 
wing, to accommodate the remaining 800, until the necessary funds were 
actually received. 

Thus abundantly have the labours of Muller been blessed. Throughout 
all this time Friend Craik has never forsaken him ; but Muller, his wife and 
daughter, and Craik, have been as it were a holy and united band of fellow- 
labourers in the same great and glorious work. I might fill many pages 
with touching and grateful letters written by the orphans, who have left the 
place of their early refuge, and gone to battle with the world. They are 
sufficient to prove that the utmost harmony and love exists among them — 
they live together as a united family, and the parting time is one of grief 
and tears. As a rule the orphans who have left the house, and are engaged 
in business, are meeting with success ; and often do they send a mite from 
their store, for the support of the asylum where, in their earliest years, they 
found a refuge from the rude blasts of a cold and unsympathising world. 

In the year 1866, Muller wrote as follows : " Without any one having been 
personally applied to for anything by me, the sum of eighty-four thousand 
four hundred and forty-one pounds, six shillings and three-pence farthing 
has been given to me for the orphans." About six months ago, a paragraph 
went the round of the newspapers, stating that the remaining wing had been 
greeted, that one thousand orphans were under Muller' 6 care, and that the 
sum thus received by him from the commencement was something like 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds ! In what peaceful serenity has his 
life been spent \ How delightful a frame of mind must he constantly enjoy ! 
Tennyson might have chosen him as an illustration of his lines : 

" Ifind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple taitih than Norman blood." 

There is little need for us to moralise upon a life like this; None bat the 
simplest words ace requisite to tell it. To adorn with verbal tapestry were 
but to destroy Us natural loneliness. There is a moral of the highest order, 
twined like a golden thiread around each episode of his remarkable career. 
There is an emheHishment, grand in its simplicity, flowing like an under- 
current, and reflected in the *»lm and placid surface of his life. Let us not 
disturb it ! But while we wonder at h js life story, and unite in the expression 
of our hope that he may be long, long spared to follow his career of 
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usefulness, ought it not to rouse us to exertion ? Are there no bleeding 
hearts that we can heal, no sorrows that we are able to dispel ? Why should 
we not, as we journey onward, sprinkle the rugged pathway of life's pilgrimage 
with the incense of our sympathy ? Our circle may be limited, but O ! if 
each in his own sphere would exert for good the influence he possesses, I 
am fain to think that the world would not be so full of sorrow as it is. There 
would be more of joy and less of grief in human history ; and charity, 
blessing as it does both " him that gives and him that takes," would yield a 
happiness, which nothing else is able to impart, and enable many a 
one to enjoy a pleasurable realization of the idea so beautifully expressed by 
the poet in Ben Adkem's Dream : 



Abou-Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An Angel writing in a book of gold ; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
So to the presence in his room he said 

* What writest thou V The vision raised his^head, 
And in a voice that rang of sweet accord 
Replied, ' The names of those that love the*Lord.' 

* And is mine one?' said Abou — * Nay not so,' 
Eeplied the angel. Abou spoke more low 
But cheerily still, and said 4 1 pray thee then 
Write me of those who love their fellow-men/ 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again, with a great waking light. 

And sh«wed the names whom love of God had blest 
And lo I Ben Adhem's name led all the rest ! 



It was part of my plan to visit the falls of the Khine ; but enquiry as to the 
details of the journey, proved that I had not time to turn aside to Schaffhau- 
sen. I therefore left Berne for Basle. I was compelled to wait two hours at 
Olten. The station is of second-rate order. I went into a restaurant attached 
to it — the only place for passengers of all classes. It was a strange scene. 
There were forty passengers at least, in the room. The work of refreshment 
was going on with an energy and singleness of purpose, which often struck 
me forcibly at the best Tables d'Hote; but it had here its more unrestrained 
development. One bulky man, whose hands and face proclaimed him to be 
an engine-driver, had half a cold fowl set before him. Holding it down, with 
a fork firmly through it, as if he almost reckoned on some resistance, he took 
off with his own clasp-knife, all the meat he could, and then pulling it in 
pieces, applied his teeth to the bones. I only mention this for what followed. 
Disposing of his meal, to which he had added a good quantity of dack beer, 
he called for a bottle of wine, and was then joined by three friends, who 
supplied themselves, each with his bottle. One of the four produced a pack 
of cards, such cards as may be supposed, after having some previous service 
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in such hands. There were two other card parties in the room, and from 
the manner in which the amusement was practised, I gathered that it was a 
proceeding almost as much of course as the smoking, under the clouds of 
which it was carried on. It was at Olten, on the arrival of my train, that I 
met with an English lady and gentleman, whose route for three days lay in 
the same direction as my own. They were most agreeable fellow travellers. 
I remember our brief acquaintance with much pleasure. The cold drizzle 
which caused me to witness the festivities of the refreshment room, continued 
the whole of the way to Basle, where we were set down at the Hotel des Trois 
Rois, at 9.20. The hotel looks on the Rhine, which flows close beneath its 
windows. Of Basle I saw nothing; having to leave it at 8.40 a.m. It was 
here that my luggage was searched, for the first and last time ; and I must 
also register the fact that the booking clerk — I will put it mildly — deprived 
me of five francs. The search of my portmanteau prevented, for want of 
time, my insisting on restitution. The trunk of the gentleman next to me 
in the order of examination, was found to contain many interdicted articles. 
They were clearly intended for sale elsewhere, and were very summarily ejected 
from their hiding place. I suppose there was no power for seizure, as the 
gentleman had provided for the contingency of detection, by having a person 
at hand, into whose capacious pockets he stowed his forbidden commodities, 
and dismissed him. 

From Basle to Mayence there are two railways ; one on the French and 
the other on the German bank. We chose the German side. There was a 
change of carriage at Heidelberg, and another at Darmstadt. At the former 
station many of the students of the University were pursuing their studies of 
men and manners, by lounging about; one of them had many scars of a really 
serious aspect on his face, and this was due to the practice of duelling, by the 
sword — which has given the authorities so much trouble. A student of the 
more rational order got into the train for London, and gave us an account of 
the place, which was not to its credit. We looked at Darmstadt with interest 
as the future home of our own princesses. The river had to be crossed in a 
small steamer, to reach Mayence. The landing place was crowded, dirty, and 
dock-like; and we were glad to escape from many contentions for the 
possession of ourselves and luggage, and to find a good resting-place at the 
Hotel d'HoUande. There was no time to see Mayence. It does not attract 
by its appearance. The Cathedral is, fortunately, in a style exclusively its 
own, and is built of stones of a dull clay color, on which weather seems to 
have no toning effect. The town, like many others, might have been laid 
out before geography ascertained that the earth is a wide place — so cramped 
and narrow are the streets. I walked hastily through it before breakfast, and 
in its cooped-up market place saw large provision for 'kraut? in a vast array 
of solid white cabbages, piled, by tons, upon its pavement. 

At 9.30 we went on board a steamer for Cologne. A sharp wind and fre- 
quent showers, abated considerably the satisfaction with which we had looked 
forward to the change from the Rail to the River. Still, under even these 
disadvantages, the sail of 127 miles was most interesting. It comprehended 
the best part of the Rhine. On either side as we glided peacefully down the 
stream, we passed under castle after castle, very few of them presenting 
any other aspect but that of desertion and decay. Once frowning at each other 
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across the flood, in their fall complement of men and arms, these roofless 
towers, and broken outlines, and crumbling battlements, seem to be confessing 
to each other, that their occupation is now gone : the fierce passions of the 
Ishmaelitish period which gave them birth, having yielded to principles 
stronger than brute strength, are producing their good fruit in the juster and 
gentler relations of the human family. Many of these ruins occupy 
positions utterly inaccessible from the river, and appear as continuations of 
the sheer rock on which they pereh. The largest of the fortresses (now a ruin) 
is Eheinfels. One of the few still tenantable is Stolzenfels. It belongs to 
the King of Prussia, and it was here that the late King in 1845, gave 
a magnificent reception to our Queen and the Prineo Consort. 

We touched et many river-piers on our way. At Coblenz we took in some 
merchandize, and at this place women were waiting with baskets of grapes, 
the last of the season, for which the charge was very moderate. The vineyards 
cover the hills, and many are so planted, that no wheeled vehicle can 
approach them. I saw men toiling up some steep places, with large quiver- 
shaped baskets strapped to their shoulders, which contained manure for the 
vines — the only way in which it could be conveyed to them. The vines are 
planted with regularity, and are not allowed to grow taller than our 
raspberries. 

It was dark for two hours before we left the Bhine. The calls at different 
places on either bank continued, and were performed with great dispatch. 
We passed beneath Bonn, where the mourned Prince Consort, in his Univer- 
sity career, gave promise, as far as he could then be tested, of those high 
principles which, happily for us, found near England's throne an opportunity 
for their expansion, and which more deeply, probably, than from any other 
position have left their impression on his own times and future generations. 

It was after Eight o'clock when we left the landing place and drove to the 
HStel Disck, a building almost palatial in its size and the adornments of its rooms. 
I dined in company with my new friends in a Saloon which even at the 
advanced hour of Nine was alive with the demands of many visitors. The 
claims on our observing powers had been large throughout the day ; and so, 
having kept ourselves awake through dinner, we were glad to retreat, as soon 
as we had despatched it, to seek our beds. At Five in the morning, the bell of 
a church on the other side of the street, insisted with much authority and 
persistence on my awaking. The Cathedral, so well known to tourists, was my 
great attraction. It has been, from time to time, in progress of erection 
for centuries. One of the western towers is still not more than two thirds 
of its destined height. At the time of the last arrest of the great work, a 
huge crane was fixed on the unfinished tower, and there remains. It is 
said that this mighty lifter of the great stones of the temple has more than 
once decayed, and has been as often repaired since its work ceased. Whether 
this be true or not, it is certainly in good order now, and care is taken to 
keep it so, for it has a slated roof built over it. Prints are to be seen of the 
original design, and there are efforts now being made to carry it fully out ; 
the King of Prussia having engaged to find what money may be deficient after 
all other sources have been exhausted. 

I went to morning service. As I entered the West door, women held before 
me baskets some of which contained candles of wide- diversity of size, mate- 
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rial, and price, while others had within them materials, the use of which I 
could not guess, and I contentedly concealed my ignorance hy refraining 
from enquiry. The service was a stately, and beyond all question (musically), 
a beautiful performance. In such an edifice, aided by such an organ, shared 
in by more than twenty priests, and those of every degree — .their voices 
strengthened by numerous choristers — their vestments of woven gold — their 
altar glittering with precious ornaments — the Mass thus celebrated was indeed 
a sight to be remembered; and when I thought on the doctrine connected 
with this demonstration, so sincerely believed by those in the midst of whom 
I found myself, I could not wonder that on the open floor of that Cathedral 
there were so many who, on bended knees and with bowed heads, extended 
their clasped hands to the High Place where, as they thought, that was being 
accomplished which gave its crowning glory to the scene. I remained to the 
end, and having seen the procession of ecclesiastics quit the choir, proceeded to 
inspect the church, passing leisurely round the back of the High Altar. On 
reaching the north side I was surprised to see a single priest, of an appearance 
suggesting decided inferiority, approach the Altar and with no attendant but 
one boy, commence again the service of the Mass. Passing down the north 
aisle westward, I approached a table on which were two massive tapers, 
burning, and also a large gilt dish containing perhaps two handfuls of small 
coins. At this table sat a priest in his canonicals, reading with complete 
abstraction a small devotional book. At his left hand, on the table, stood an 
article of silver, which I could not, until interpreted by what followed, make 
out. A man approached ; dropped a piece of money into the dish : the 
priest put into his hand the silver article— the man pressed to his lips a 
round piece of glass which I then found was inserted in one of its sides, and 
reverently handing it back, passed on. This was hardly over when two ill- 
clothed little fellows, perhaps of seven or eight years of age, drew near, and 
touching the priest's arm, roused him from tie book he had resumed. They 
gave no money, but each held out a narrow strip of mottled leather, which 
the priest took, and having rubbed with goodwill upon the glass disc of the 
silver vessel, gave each his charm or amulet, (I suppose some relic was' 
behind the glass) and the poor boys went smiling on. I here learnt what was 
the destination of those strange commodities of which I did not, as I entered, 
see the use. 

(To be continued ) 



Good and Bad Luck.— There are some men, who, supposing Providence to have an 
implacable spite, bemoan, in the poverty of a wretched old age, the misfortunes of their lives. 
Lack for ever ran against them, and for others. One, with a good profession, lost his luck a- 
fishing on the river while he should have been at work. Another, with a lucrative business, 
lost his luck by amazing diligence at anything but his business. Another, who steadily followed 
his trade, as steadily followed his bottle. Hundreds lose their luck by sanguine speculations or 
by dishonest gains. ' A man never has good luck who has a bad wife. I never knew an early- 
rising, hard-working, prudent man, careful of his earnings and strictly honest who complained 
of bad luck. A good character, good habits, and iron industry, are impregnable to the assaults 
of all the ill luck that fools ever dreamt of. — Lecture by H. Beecher. 

Infant Education. — A mother once asked a clergyman when she should begin the 
education of her child, and she told him it was then four years old. *' Madam" was the reply, 
" you have lost three years already. From the very first smile that gleams over an infant's 
cheek, your opportunity begins." 
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Keigho, for the jocund life I live t 

A bachelor blithe and free ; 
With never a wife as a drag to my life, 

I joy in my liberty ! 

No finnickin' girl, with her fancies and fads, 

My patience for ever doth try ; 
I live in sweet ease, with no one to please 

But myself— the omnipotent I. 

No shrieking of children my pleasures disturbs, 
Nor breaks through the calm of the day ; 

No crinolines vast, my homestead infest ; 
No milliner's bills I've to pay. 

Soft lads may go dying or sighing for love, 

And their faces pathetical, wipe ; 
But to me, far more dear are my beef and my beer, 

My book, and my pencil and pipe. 

Alas ! for the pitiful wretches who live 

In bondage of body and soul ; 
They ne'er can lay claim to greatness or fame, 

Who are slaves 'neath a woman's control. 

Good Mends then beware, lest ye fall in the 
snare; 

Lest your freedom ye sell for a wife ; 
For 'tis blissful to be untrammell'd and free, 
Hurrah! for a bachelor's life! 

Paradise Square, WillenkaU. J. T. J. 
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Among the many wonderful things that the science of Chemistry presents to 
our notice, few are endowed with more interesting peculiarities than water. 
Its composition is somewhat remarkable. It is formed of two invisible gases; 
which are not mechanically mixed together, but chemically combined. A 
vessel may be filled with these two gases, and allowed to remain for years, 
without water being formed; but, if they are exploded by applying a light, 
chemical combination takes place, and water is produced; but it is found that 
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it takes a large volume of the mixed gases to produce but a few drops of 
water. 

In order to give a further proof of the composition of water, it may, as it 
were, be torn asunder, and the two gases separated into distinct vessels ; 
this is effected by means of a voltaic battery. 

We find water exists in three states, familiarly termed water, ice, and steam. 
It assumes either of these forms according to the amount of heat it contains. 
Water, to be kept liquid, must always contain a certain amount of heat ; this 
is made manifest to us by pouring water on some quick lime — as is frequently 
done in making mortar for building purposes — a large amount of heat is 
evolved — this comes from no other source than the water — which having 
chemically combined with the lime, the heat is liberated which kept it in 
its fluid state. 

The cause of water assuming three states is as follows : All solid substances 
are held together by a force called cohesion, whereby their particles are 
attracted to each other. When heat is applied this attraction diminishes, 
and in many cases, as with ice, a liquid is the result, and if more heat is 
applied, the attraction still further diminishes, and steam is the result. No 
better illustration could be given of the attraction that exists between the 
particles of water than the soap bubble. The great attraction that must 
exist between each particle of water, to enable us to produce an immense ball 
from a comparatively minute quantity of water, is really marvellous, to say 
nothing of the graceful forms and beautiful colours, that are produced thereby. 
Although soap is generally introduced to facilitate the operation, it is by no 
means necessary. 

One of the greatest peculiarities of water is, that it forms a solitary excep- 
tion to a general rule, for it is a well known fact, that all bodies when heated 
expand, and contract on cooling; water is found to be an exception to this 
law, for when the temperature of water is at 89°, it is then at its greatest 
density, and by reducing the temperature, its bulk is increased instead of 
decreased ; this of course accounts for the fact that ice swims on the surface 
of water; whereas if water contracted when it is converted into ice, it must sink 
to the bottom, and it would be difficult for us to estimate the loss we should 
experience as regards the destruction of fish, &c. 

This expansion of wa^r is further illustrated by filling an iron bottle with 
water, and securely closmg it at the top; if the bottle be now placed in a 
freezing mixture, so as to freeze the water in the interior of the bottle, the 
bottle will inevitably burst, and, occasionally, with a loud report, entirely 
owing to the expansion that takes place when the water is converted into ice. 

Water is also incompressible, and, except in an extreme case, it is impossible 
to press it into a less space than it originally occupies ; and this, coupled with 
the fact of its being a fluid, causes it to be employed for many important prac- 
tical purposes : the chief of them being the Hydraulic Press. It was also 
employed in the construction of an apparatus, that enables guards and drivers 
of railway trains to communicate with each other in the following manner: — 
A gutta percha tube, of. any designed length, is filled with water; at each end 
of the tube was a piston, one of these pistons was put in the guard's van, and 
the other on the engine, and as water is incompressible, so/ by pressing in 
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the piston at either end, it must force out the piston at the other; and this 
is done with the greatest accuracy. By pressing down one piston only half 
an inch, it forced the other out half an inch; so that hy constructing a scale 
of words, such as "stop," "start," "caution," &c, at one end, and a corres- 
ponding one at the other, they were enabled by certain mechanical contrivances, 
to point to either of these words, and so communicate with each other; each 
signal that was given, was accompanied by the sounding of a bell. This 
philosophical and practical application of the incompressibility of water, was 
the invention of Mr. Alfred Bird, of Birmingham. 

Water is generally considered to be colourless, and, apparently, it is so, if 
we merely look at it through a white glass bottle filled with it, but if it is 
placed in a glass vessel of a sufficient capacity to enable us to*see through 
about fifteen feet of it, it is found to have a bluish green colour. In the 
Swiss lakes, where the water is remarkably clear, this colour is seen to great 
perfection. Many other peculiarities of water might be mentioned, but these 
are sufficient to convince us that it presents a wide field for study, as well as 
offers valuable hints for some practical application of its numerous 
properties. 

Wolverhampton. 



Setting forth what Mr. O'Tyler thought he would do — only he didfnt. How he 
-afterwards became a Hermit on Nun's Island. What happened to him there. 
And the grand denouement in St. Mary's Church, at eleven o'clock in the 
morning — with a full description of the Bridesmaids' dresses. 



" Why so payle and wan, fond lover 1 

Prithee why so payle? 
Will when looking well can't move her, 

Looking ill prevail ? 

Prithee why so payle f — Suckling. 



Many remarkable things, according to Arnold's Latin Exercises, escape 
notice, which nevertheless pass daily before our eyes. Did or could 
anybody, in or about the flourishing town of BaJlymackeogh ever imagine 
that Walter O'Tyler, Esq., of Mount Tyler, was all his lifetime a hero in 
abeyance % His name has long been " familiar to our ears as household 
words/ * We have lunched and dined together for many changing years — 
have munched each other's mutton, and danced at evening parties with the 
same young ladies. Never, until about a month ago had he manifested any 
alarmingly heroic symptoms. And yet our own unaided investigations have 
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lately proved him to be a capital subject for an epic of numerous cantos. 

Well, why not? $hall many a gem, &c. Judge for yourselves from the 
following circumstantial evidence ; and, if you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now ; maybe all the laughter you can muster will be little enough for 
next number. 

Ballymackeogh is a tolerably respectable town and military station on 
the Shannon, not far from one of the beautiful isle-studded Loughs into 
which that neighbouring river expands. 

Considering what a crowded market there had been, it was remarkably 
quiet, one Wednesday night, about the beginning of September, 1861. 

The curfew— as HaJland would call the military tattoo— had long before 
tolled the knell of parting day, and all the air a solemn stillness held — save 
when a most un-Mario-like voice cried " Oysters " up and down the streets, 
and where a drunken boatman was confidentially announcing to a friendly 
lamp-post his profound contempt for Her Majesty's "polxs" in general, 
and constable O'Lynx in particular. If that omniscient and ubiquitous 
officer had glanced over the parapet, while crossing the bridge to arrest the 
delinquent, he might have perceived, by the struggling moonbeams' misty 
light, our friend and hero, O'Tyler, standing bare-headed by the side of 
the river. Wild were the eyes of Wat — haggard his face — his damp hair 
streamed in the wind — a huge horse-pistol filled one hand, the other was 
pressed fiercely to his throbbing brow. "It must be so," he muttered, 
" Plato, thou reasonest welL ,, Farewell, ye fertile vales and dewy meads of 
Ballymackeogh ! Farewell too, that false, fair, and pitiless — 

Here the unhappy youth, by a violent effort, jerked out a female Christian 
name between his teeth, as if it had been a spoonful of Castor-oil taken in 
mistake for honey. 

To use a French expression, the matter explains itself. Is not everybody 
in the habit of reading three volume novels, perfectly well aware that suicide, 
after blighted affection, is about as natural a consequence as a duel after one 
-of Sir Robert Peel's O'Donoghuics, or conversion after one of Mr. Spurgeon's 
most eccentric sermons ? Keeping this axiom steadily in view, take the 
following data into consideration. 

About four hours previously to the period at which our simple story begins, 
Mr. O'Tyler had received a little, delicate, three-cornered note, sealed with 
scented wax, from Miss Nelly Sullivan, politely declining certain flattering 
proposals of a benedictine nature — hoping that Mr. O'T. would meet with 
one of more congenial disposition than die writer. Very sorry, and all 
that sort of thing — prognosticating lots of future happiness— etcetera — 
much obliged — guardian's wishes, and — Yours truly. 

Thus instructed, Mr. Mrs. or Miss Reader, do you think it at all strange 
that the afore-mentioned horse-pistol emitted two sharp clicks, as its 
hammer was pulled back to full cock, and its muzzle pressed affectionately 
to the aching forehead of one who hated life ? 

Let us pause a moment while listening breath-lessly for the horrible report. 
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An owl comes swooping by, of course — bird of ill omen ! An over-in- 
quisitive leather-winged bat, attracted by the shining barrel, bumps violently 
against the head to which that barrel is applied, producing a dull, hollow 
sound, like that which startled the Trojan when Laocoon struck the side of 
the wooden horse. 

A low moaning sound on the fitful breeze which, if not the murmur of 
water falling at the locks, is evidently the melancholy wail of the O'Tyler 
family banshee. 

And, lastly, the distant cry of " Oysters ! " before alluded to, breaking 
the silence at regular intervals* smites upon Wat's tranced ear, like a 
funeral knell froA old St. Mary's steeple. 

He mustered all his powers of recollection, and repeated, as the only last 
dying speech and confession, he could think of, a brief medley of selections from 
the divine songs of Dr. Isaac Watts, in which " How doth the little busy bee " 
was predominant, the other scraps being merely voices in here and there like 
patches on a beggarman's paletot. Early impressions stick to us like burrs on 
bad halfpence, or poor relations ; these very hymns had procured him many a 
birching in the days of ' Auld Langsyne,' when his sainted aunt was alive, 
and her nephew sported a pinafore. Hence our bewildered hero's strange idea 
of an appropriate swan-song. 

Allowing bears and lions to growl and fight ad libitum, and returning to the 
Busy Bee, the word " wax 99 in the latter poem proved a regular sticker ; so 
he ceased his artless requiem, and pulled the fatal bigger. 

Snap went the lock ; down fell the hammer ; bang went the percussion cap ; 
but — no report accompanied. Unloaded pistols, like undowered damsels, 
seldom " go off and Wat, in his hurry to quit the vale of tears, had unluckily 
forgotten the powder! He bitterly flung aside the faithless weapon, and 
thumped his hand more violently than ever against that part of his skull which 
he had fondly hoped to have bored with a three-quarter-ounce bullet. ! for 
a Whitworth or a five-shooter ! 

However the river was nigh enough — that was some consolation. There i* 
lay dark and deep, and not very odorous. Venice itself could not afford a more 
desirable sousing-pool. 

Wat eagerly approached the precipitous bank, clasped bis hands over bis 
swimming head, and opened his mouth as wide as possible, in order to induce 
asphyxia at once by the influx of an enormous volume of water. Another 
moment and his desperate plunge would have frightened the wits out of a great 
goggle-eyed perch, which for five minutes at least, had been "dreadfully staring 
through muddy impurity at the last daring look of despairing fixed on futurity ! " 
of the strange monster upon shore; whom the stupid perch, doubtless, had 
concluded in its cold-blooded imagination to be an extremely odd kind of fish 
out of water. 

But it was not to be ; nor did the Fates thus will it. The descent into 
Avernus is not always so easy as the Cumaean Sybil maintained. 

Cupid's self-immolating Votary suddenly remembered that there was an eel 
weir not many yards below the bridge. Now eels are notoriously voracious ; 
and if they have a gastronomic weak side, it is their flattering partiality for 
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human flesh, ever since the polished Apicius gave them a taste for that article of 
diet. 

The prospect of being supped on by those slimy epicures, who would them- 
selves be devoured perhaps next morning, was rather startling, and Berved to 
retard our hero's meditated exploration of the bottom. Like a fine old Feejee 
gentleman of the anti-missionary era, he had the chance of securing a variety 
of honourable sepulchres in the viscera of his friends and neighbours. Or it 
might have been designed by inscrutable Fate to damn perfidious Nelly, by 
way of just retribution ; to nourish her sylph-like form upon fried eels, which 
had banqueted the night before they were caught upon the water-logged corpse 
of her martyred lover. 

His mind was agitated by conflicting impulses. Bevenge and madness buzzed 
into his ears : — "Jump in at once, and let the perjured girl take her chance of 
cannibalism ; serve her right, if you stick in her throat !" Again, still smoul- 
dering affection, and that spirit of procrastination which had ever been a 
besetting sin, whispered gently : — " It is more noble to forgive ; and, besides, 
what a confounded fool you must be not to take a boat and row up into the clear, 
beautiful, silvery lake— where the stars can light you down to the very bottom, 
and where the eels have too great a plenty of much better food to give them- 
selves the trouble and worry of picking your miserable bones ! 

The latter argument prevailed. Wat unmoored a light skiff — stuck the 
much-resounding pistol (as old Homer would have dubbed it, il Achilles had 
shot Hector at twelve paces, in a duel) into his great coat pocket — put on his 
"wide-awake," and pulled up the river witn melancholy alacrity, passing 
under the railway bridge, just as the 11.30 down train was rattling over-head. 

He bethought him with some regret that the " Governor a regular brick 
and no mistake— was to have come down to his unhappy son by that very train, 
with a plentiful supply of the " needful.' * 

" Alas !" he soliloquized, my poor father will certainly die of grief, when the 
tell-tale wide-awake is found floating on the murderous water ! To whom, I 
wonder, will he leave the three per cents, and the houses in town, and the 
Diddleumdel property, and the shares in the Grand Trunk Georginum Sidus and 
Ballymackeogh Junction Railway ? dear ! I wish Nelly hadn't written that 
cruel letter, and that I hadn't taken such a solemn vow to quit the world for 
ever before the light of another sun ! 

By the time "Wat had reached the entrance of the Loughs, his body was 
considerably warmer, and brain proportionately cooler than when he had set 
out. Thoughts of jolly life and happy bachelorhood began to intrude most 
unseasonably. The tantalizing image of his darling faithless Nelly which, ever 
rising before him hitherto, he longed, as it were, to clasp — but could'nt — now 
vanished into thin air— faded like the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving not 
only a rack behind but a manger, with an ass tethered thereto, whose counte- 
nance seemed an unmistakable fac-simile of his own. He shuddered at the 
Midas-eared phantom, and dipped his hand in the waters. It was bitterly cold 
— fingers and enthusiasm were damped simultaneously. 

"To be or not to be ?" 
To be of course ! And so good-bye to all suicidal resolves. 

Not that .the patient was wholly cured of romantic despair as yet ; he wa» 
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only convalescent; the disease had assumed a milder form. An idea, which he 
no doubt considered a peculiarly brilliant one, struck him all of a sudden. What 
in the world was there to prevent one who, Cassius-like, was aweary of it, from 
shunning the hateful intercourse with its inhabitants and nourishing his 
misery apart ? And where could a more suitable hermitage be found than 
upon the sacred sequestered shores of Nun's Island ? 

No sooner conceived than determined. The difficulty of procuring sustenance 
in a tract of barren heath some few hundred yards round, was certainly a consi- 
deration ; but then — man wants but little here below, nor wants that little long 
— a philosophical maxim of the gentle Hermit of the Dale, which they of the 
learned faculties apply chiefly to their beards. The gentleman hermit of Nun's 
Island, however, was provident enough to land near Gilligan's " Sheebeen," 
and procure from the startled host some creature-comforts, including a quart 
bottle of " holy water/' to guard against immediate contingences. 

Thus victualled, our embryo recluse plied the oars vigorously, and grounded 
his skiff upon the shelving shore of his destination, about half-past one ante- 
meridian. Having banged his arms half-a-dozen times across his manly chest, 
to restore — carman- wise — the circulation, he sat down on a jagged and decidedly 
uncomfortable stone to meditate a little. Let us follow his example in an easy 
chair. 

Nelly Sullivan, Nelly Sullivan, — like Sir Isaac Newton's lap-dog of ink- 
spilling notoriety — you little knew what mischief you were doing by writing 
against your own sweet will, and in obedience to your barbarous unsentimental, 
good-natured old Uncle, that hope-crushing response to your lover's disinterested 
proposal. 

Phoebus Apollo ! Buttercups — Domestic tyrant — Blue-beard — Unfeeling 
guardian ! how had you the heart to refuse the consignment of your lovely 
niece and all her charms— consisting chiefly of ten thousand pounds in her own 
right — to the longing arms and empty pockets of "Walter CTyler, Esq., de- 
pendent for superfluous cash upon the somewhat limited subsidies of his respected 
father, that true blue Milesian descendant of a thousand kings — Thos. O'Tyler, 
of Mount Tyler. 

"Why did you bluster and swear — tell it not in Gath — when Nelly, like a 
sensible dutiful girl as she is, submitted for your consideration, her adorer's 
be-doved, be-cupided, and by no means unexceptionally spelled billet doux ? 
"Why did you dictate the answer to that letter in terms so cold, dispassionate, 
and business-like, as to drive the recipient to the very verge of self-im- 
molation ? 

And why — Oh why — must it be confessed that Nelly's grief, though 
undoubtedly severe, was by no means of the agonizing character which might 
reasonably have been expected under the tragic circumstances ? She neither 
went into hysterics, nor locked herself up for a week, nor swallowed poison, 
nor wrote an elegy on the " Sobs of a Murdered Heart," or " Yearnings after 
Utter Misery," — although she kept an album crammed with " original matter," 
by herself and scribbling friend* At first indeed : 

"<Some natural tears she shed but wiped them soon ; 
The world was all before her, whom to choose." 

Another wooer as eligible, or more so, as the last ; besides the dinner bell 
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had rung, and Kelly being an incarnation of punctuality in petticoats, made it 
a special point never — never to keep the soup waiting. After dinner she 
related the whole affair in solemn candour to her cousins, Biddy and Angelina ; 
when the following conversation took place, which, being wholly unable to 
paraphrase, we will repeat verbatim : — 

Miss Nelly : " Well, to be sure, dear; now who'd have thought it?" 

Miss Biddy : " I never ; didfyow ever ! ? 

Miss Angelina : " No, I never !" 

Omnes, in chorus : " Poor fellow ! M 

And yet the days are at hand when "Walter O'Tyler, now dubbed ' poor fellow/ 
will have his own special Boazy to chronicle every word he utters, and every 
sneeze he sneezes, in consequence of the wonderful people he will meet, the 
stupendous discoveries he will make, and the superlatively supernatural good 
fortune which awaits him in the next chapter. 

(To be continued.) 



To-day, the world is going to the Fair. By the * world ' we mean those who are 
disposed to purchase, for five guineas sterling, the right to witness one of the 
most imposing spectacles London ever saw. By the ' fair' we mean, of course, 
that great and gorgeous temple at Kensington, which, for the past few 
months has fixed the attention of civilized humanity. 

Yes, haply while we write, are banners waving and trumpets sounding, and 
all that pomp and pageantry can give, are uniting to swell the grandeur of the 
scene. In the name of her majesty the Queen, are the Commissioners invit- 
ing all nations and kindred to the greatest of Great Exhibitions ; and rank 
and talent of the most exalted rank are joined in a worthy celebration of the 
auspicious event. 

The individuals chosen to represent Her Majesty on the occasion, are his 
Boyal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, his Grace the Archbp. of Canterbury, 
Lord Westbury, Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, and the Lord Chamberlain. 
The opening ceremony bids fair to outrival in magnificent display, all previous 
events of that nature. But the treat afforded to the eye, will not exceed 
in attractions that provided for the ear. The musical part of the 
proceedings, will be conducted on a scale of unequalled excellence. There 
are to be 2,000 voices, and 400 wind and stringed instruments, the best that 
the musical world can produce. The selection includes pieces composed 
expressly for the occasion, by Meyerbeer, Auber, Bennett, Verdi, and other 
distinguished musicians. The Poet Laureate's inaugural ode has already 
been published, and of its merits our readers may judge for themselves. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any descriptive details, with regard to 
the character of the Exhibition itself; but we may remark that it has been 
pronounced by those competent to give an opinion, as superior in every 
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respect to that of 1851. Having ourselves spent a few hours in the building 
a day or two ago, we can endorse most fully the glowing descriptions thereof, 
which have from time to time, appeared in the various newspapers. The 
decorations are really superb, and the exhibitors have been lavish in their 
expenditure, in order to render their articles worthy of notice. We hear of 
numbers, the value of whose display is estimated at over £100,000. Indeed, 
there seems to be no department of industry, science or art, which is not 
represented to perfection. And, probably, a greater number of inventions, 
and improvements, in scientific industry, and a more extensive display of the 
productions of art genius were never before congregated together. 

But we cannot help associating with the ideas suggested by the wonders 
here displayed, the melancholy reflection that the master workman has gone! 
A few short months ago, Prince Albert was contemplating another addition 
to the many acts of usefulness, which have endeared his name and fame to 
the nation's heart ; and now that the cherished design of his enlightened 
mind has been developed and brought to completion, our widowed Queen is 
mourning his untimely departure amid the solitude of the royal chamber, and 
the English people have been called to endure the sorrow of a painful be- 
reavement. Let us do honor to his memory by encouraging as far as we can, 
the success of his noble-hearted design! 

That Exhibitions of this nature contribute to the nation's weal, is not with 
us a matter of the slightest doubt, but we are well aware that opinion on 
that question is divided. There are some individuals — not troubled with 
extra sized hearts, — who feel jealous that other nations should be allowed to 
inspect and imitate the productions of this country, and who contend that the 
counter privilege enjoyed by us of witnessing specimens of foreign skill, is 
not an equivalent for the loss "we sustain by encouraging competition in other 
countries. But be that as it may — we will not argue the matter here— we 
would ask is there not a grandeur in the spectacle afforded by the people of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, meeting on terms of amity and friendship 
in the metropolis of England ? 

We think that the grand result of such a meeting, ought to be sufficient to 
annihilate all narrow jealousies, and to inspire us with a hope that such events 
whereby " alternately the nations learn and teach" will tend to bind the 
kingdoms of the earth together in mutual harmony and peace. 



May 1, 1862. 



Campbell went to Pauley races, got prodigiously interested in the first race, and betted on 
the success of one horse, to the amount of £50 with Professor Wilson. "I owe you £50; but 
really, when I reflect that you are a Professor of Moral Philosophy, and that betting is a sort 
of gambling only fit for blacklegs, I cannot bring my conscience to pay the bet" "O" said 
Wilson, "I very much approve of your principles, and mean to act upon them. In fact 
' Yellow Cap' on whom you betted, has won the race; and, but for conscience, I ought to pay 
you the £50; but you will excuse me."— Youth's Instructor. 

Fletcher of Saltouk, who said that he would rather have the making of the nation's 
ballads than its laws, was of a very irritable temper. His servant desiring to be dismissed, 
" Why do you leave me ? asked Fletcher. " Because, to speak the truth, I cannot bear your 
temper." 44 To be sure, I am passionate; but my passion is no sooner on than it is off." 
" Yes/' replied tlje man, " but, it is no sooner off than it is on." 



CEAYON. 




Ill 



Thb past month has contributed its full cpote of materia] for History, at 
least as far as America is concerned. Contest after contest has been added 
to the list which will, hereafter record the episodes of this mighty struggle. 
There have been encounters By sea as well as^by land. In 'the former the 
success has been divided. For, while the Federal gunboats kave rendered 
considerable service as auxiliaries to their land forces, yet the advantage was 
gained by the Confederates in the destruction of two of the enemy's wooden 
war vessels, by the iron-clad steamer Merrimac, and in the long engagement 
sustained with the Monitor. On land, the importance of the encounters 
seems to have gradually increased, culminating in the recent capture of the 
famous island No. 10, (which has so long held out) and 6,000 of its defenders ; 
the great and sanguinary battle of Corinth, in which 60,000 men are said to 
have been engaged on each side ; and thirdly, in the position and aggressive 
action of McClellan, with an army of 100,000 men, before Yorktown, 
endeavouring to force his way to Richmond, the capital of Virginia. In most 
of Ihese engagements, the Confederates appear to have had the worst of it. 
We say appear, for if we are to judge "by past experience, the earliest accounts 
received being conveyed through Federal channels, are likely to prove, more 
i or less exaggerated and untrue. 

It is clear, however, that the increasing anxiety of the North, to urge on to 
a rapid conclusion a war so costly to themselves, and the increasing 
desperation of the South, goaded well nigh to madness by the reverses 
recently experienced, will .probably heighten the bitter ferocity of the contest. 
For dogged endurance, obstinate persistence, daring displays of courage and 
extent of carnage, the battle of Corinth may rank with the great battles 
of Europe. The Mexican intervention would seem to have lost somewhat of 
its importance in public estimation. Little is heard of its results just at 
present: but it is to be feared that Mexico will neither gain in order and 
prosperity thereby, nor European interests be very effectually served. 

The quiet tone of Canadian advices is indicative of that peaceful progress 
which is more valuable than any meretricious notoriety. The same may be 
said of our West Indian Colonies. 

The commercial distress in Lancashire gradually assumes a more severe 
character, and is extending more widely. Far from having already experienced 
the worst, that district is, we fear, destined to pass through a season of the 
deepest suffering. There is no hope of any immediate removal of the chief 
cause of this state of things. Every week imparts to the crisis a graver aspect. 
The total stock of cotton, which at this time last year was 875,000 bales, had 
fallen to 622,000 on January 1st ot this year, and is at the present period 
less than 889,000 ; while the quantity now at sea on its way hither is only 
184,000 bales from Bombay, against 923,000 Bombay, and 880,000 American 
last year. The average weekly consumption hitherto in this year is fully 
one-third less than last year. Actual reports from Lancashire confirm the 
reality and extent of the calamity which these facts imply. Have Federal 
successes brought the remedy nearer? We doubt it. 

Our legislature have the opportunity of studying during this Easter 
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vacation the details of Governmental concessions in the matter of National 
Education, an abstract of which was presented on the eve of the adjournment. 
The whole of the questions raised deserve the temperate and patient considera- 
tion of Parliament, that regulations may be adopted such as shall not need 
soon to be revised. 

Agricultural prospects are hopeful ; and the partial improvement in some 
manufacturing trades is a prelude, we trust, to gradual but complete 
restoration to a normal state of things. The comparative merits of armour- 
plated vessels, and stone forts continue to afford abundant material for public 
discussion. Every day, as it were, reveals some fresh fact, alternately 
favourable to each cause. "While, however, we have such volunteers as 
gathered lately at Brighton, and other places, we need not, in any imprudent 
haste, adopt new and untried systems of offence and defence. 

The ill-advised measures of the Prussian monarch seem to have 
thoroughly aroused the spirit of the people of that country. It is hardly 
probable that the concessions now made of the very points in dispute will 
long satisfy the liberal party. Having felt its power, it will henceforth 
more boldly and stedfastly claim its rights. Let us hope that in Prussia 
there will soon be established a solid freedom which, slowly broadening down 
from precedent to precedent/ shall unite in ever-strengthening bonds all 
classes of the community. 

Spain has, of late, years, been reminding Europe, and the world generally, 
of her existence and importance in various ways — the Moorish and Mexican 
matters to wit — and now manifests a laudable determination to pay off a 
portion, at least, of her long-dishonoured liabilities to English bond-holders. 
Looking at the efforts now put forth to develop the extensive resources of 
that country, by the opening of railways, and by other productive public 
works, mainly carried out by English capital and enterprise, we have a hope 
that Spain is destined yet to surpass even her former magnificence and 
power. But that will not be until liberty of conscience is accorded to all 
her subjects, and imprisonment for reading the Bible abolished. France, 
Italy, Popedom, Austria, preserve much the same internal condition and 
mutual relations. If Italy is ever to have Borne, she may console herself 
by the reflection that the period is one month nearer, at any rate. The 
large gathering at Borne of Papal prelates, from all parts, probably portends 
some important step on the part of Pius IX. The chronic strife between 
the Ottomans and Montenegrins presents no symptoms of final cessation. 
Reports from Persia speak of the march of troops in the direction of Herat, 
with which city we have had so much trouble. May no fresh expedition to 
Bushire Bay be found necessary. 

Opinions have been ventured that " the Western Powers " will yet have 
to assume the government of China, in the real interest of the people of 
that great country, at once superseding the feeble and languid Tartar 
dynasty, and suppressing the anarchy which the Taeping rebellion maintains. 

From distant Japan come ambassadors charged with the duty of making 
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arrangements to facilitate peaceful intercourse, and extended commerce, 
between that country and Europe. 

The chief items of Australian news refer to our English cricketers, and 
to the recent explorations in the interior. New Zealand no longer sends 
us budgets of war news, although we are not sure that a permanent peace 
has yet been established between colonists and natives. Immigration 
continues unabated. Recent discoveries of gold, and more useful minerals, 
add to the hopeful nature of the colony's prospects, and offer great 
inducements to intending emigrants. 



Lichfield Cathedral is vastly improved by the late alterations, the cost of 
which, it is said, has been about £10,000.; thoroughly to complete it will 
take £6,000. more. The ancient Lady Chapel, or Chapel of the Virgin, 
has been restored, and is, as of old, separated from the other parts of the 
cathedral, giving quite a popish look to the place. The organ, a splendid 
instrument, was the gift of Josiah Spode, Esq. 

An Orphan Asylum is about to be erected for the city and county of 
Worcester. 

From the annual report of Mr. T. Lawrence, Secretary to the Burial 
Board, we learn that there have been during last year, 343 interments in 
Willenhall Cemetery. The following particulars as to ages are somewhat 
remarkable. 

4 years of age, 217 

4 to 10 „ 13 
10 ,. 20 „ 8 
20 „ 40 „ 37 
40 „ 60 . „ 29 
60 „ 70 „ 23 
70 „ 80 „ 11 
80 „ 90 „ 5 

It is currently reported that the Old Church of Willenhall will shortly 
be rebuilt; at least so far as concerns the body. The expense of pulling 
down and rebuilding the tower, which is far the more ancient part, is thought 
too great to be undertaken. One or two most munificent donations have 
been offered toward the building. 

The Bev. W. M. Punshon's lecture on Macaulay, in Wesley Chapel* 
Walsall, was highly successful. After all expenses, a profit of about £ 100, 
remains to the trustees. The lecture is shortly to be delivered in the 
Birmingham Town Hall. 

The generous youth of Walsall, stimulated to high endeavour by the 
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appearance of the 'Willenhall Magazine/ have determined that their village 
shall follow the example Willenhall has set. 

It is with pleasure we inform those of our readers who respect their 
health and strength, that a respectable Cricket Corps has been established. 
Rules, regulations, &c, will shortly be issued. R. D. Gough, Esq., has 
consented to be Resident; Mr. James Tildesley, Vice-President. The 
ground is in the classic neighbourhood of Botany Bay. 

A Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, capable of accommodating about 200 
persons, is about to be erected at Portobello, (Willenhall). 

We understand that the Literary Society have a promise of a public 
lecture from the Bey. G. Fisk, at the latter end of this present month. 

The prospects for the hardware trade of this locality are improving. 
In China, houses of British build are becoming fashionable, and locks, 
latches, &c., will be wanted more abundantly. One of the leading firms of 
this neighbourhood lately received a very large order from China. In the 
order it was stated that the bulk of the goods were wanted for one building 
only, though they amounted to as much as the cost of altogether erecting a 
large house here. If the Chinese build thus, we as lockmakers, &c, have 
a pleasant future before us. 

A Memorial to Prince Albert has been proposed at Wolverhampton. 
Will the town of Willenhall take any part in this matter ? 

We have to record another terrible accident — that of Mill Fields, Bilston, 
by which 28 lives have been lost. Fourteen of this number were married 
men and have left families. Nearly a hundred persons, unless public 
charity prevents, will suffer through this calamity. We trust that this acci- 
dent will lead to an association like the one in Lancashire of the employers of 
steam power in this neighbourhood— to employ constantly an inspector of 
engines and boilers. 



Hofcea to i\t €!&ii0r. 



Sib, — Can you, or any of your readers, give me any information as to the 
origin of our County Symbol — ' The Staffordshire Knot?' When was it first 
used? . Yours, &c n J. S., Littljc London. 



Sib, — In answer to your enquiry as to the site of the Well alluded to by 
Dr. Wilkes, please allow me to state in your next number, that it is a question 
of uncertainty, but it is usually supposed to have been somewhere near the 
back of the Wake-field. Ypurs, <fcc, An Old Inhabitant. 

Walsall Street, March 25. 

£ We are much obliged to our correspondent for his information, and shall be glad to 
receive other opinions on the same subject— Ed.] 
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A WIFE FOR SALE. 

In the year 1773, three men and three women entered the Bell Inn, Edg- 
baston-street, Birmingham, and called for the Toll Book which was kept there, 
in which they made the following entry: — 

" Aug. 31, 1773. — Samuel Whitehouse of the parish of Willenhall, in the 
county of Stafford, this day sold his wife, Mary Whitehouse, in open market, 
to Thomas Griffiths, of Birmingham. Value (we blush to write it) one shil- 
ling. Take her with all her faults. 

(Signed) Sam. Whitehouse, 

Mary Whitehouse. 
(Voucher) Thos. Buckley, of Birmingham.'* 

The above is quoted on the authority of one of our leading periodicals, and 
we have no reason to question its veracity ; sueh sales being at that period not 
uncommon. We presume this was the era of conjugal affection, when men (?) 
believed in the familiar proverb, 

" A spaniel, a wife, and a walnut tree, 
The more you beat them the better they be." 

Let us be thankful, for humanity's sake, that the Courts of Law are now 
the only places at which wives can be disposed of, and that, at fees so high, 
as to render serious meditation advisable before taking such a step. 



A Willen hall Man. — We fully concur with you, that something ought to be 
done to suppress the annoyance and disgrace of Sunday " Pigeon Flying" which 
is indulged in to so great an extent in this town. You do not, however, suggest any 
remedy. 

Comus. — We are sorry to be compelled to decline your really able communication 
on the Bicentenary Commemoration ; but it is not in accordance with the .spirit of 
this Magazine, which, as has been publicly stated, is quite unsectarvan in its character. 

T. J. Hall, (Walsall). — The best source for the information you require, would 
be * Smiles s Life of the Engineers* (vol. I.) 

Arthur Whitrhouse enquires concerning the Millfield Catastrophe. Subscrip- 
tions art gladly received by the Vicar of ffittngshaU, or the Mayor of Wolverhampton. 
We have not heard of any effort being put forth in Willenhall f to relieve the bereaved 
ones as yet. 

IPrahcrs.— 'May Flowers 9 is rather too sentimental for our pages. On a more 
substantial theme you might succeed better. 

Our ' Young Friend ' must be cautious if he hopes to find tha object of Cornelius 
Wimple 9 s search. He is not the only one, who, since the appearance of our last 
number, has been similarly unfortunate in that endeavour. 

Subscriber . — It is not intended that a Local Biography shall appear in each 
number: they will only be occasional. Probably the subject of the next one will be 
the late George B. Thomey croft. 
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Gko. H — -t. — Young men are proverbially given to 'Castle Building. 9 In 
true friendship, we advise . you to think long, before making such a move. Canada 
is no brilliant land o f dreams — success there, as elsewhere, depevds upon stern per- 
severance and constant toil. 

A Lover — We are not in a position from experience, to give yon much advice on 
the subject. Thus much, however, we may say, a true knowledge of the character of 
the adored is of first importance. Get that information at all cost, for those in your 
unfortunate position, are frith much truth, fabled to be blind, and consequently often 
link themselves for life to dolh or fools. 



1 |)rifrate 

And strictly confidential; because, you know, secrets such as ours, are not 
for common ears. This was how it came to pass. Scene — a Willenhall 
Street. Time — toward midnight, and the watchman couldn't cry "Fair 
weather," for the rain drizzled, and the wind blew. Enter two of Adam's 
sons of distinguished physiognomy, engaged in earnest talk under one umbrella, 
They itinerate hurriedly, as if gravitating bedward. Suddenly, from a 
narrow, dark passage, a third personage emits himself. Wild, uncouth, 
fierce, he half frightens the travellers. Visions 'of garotted wretches, float 
before them. This may be the scout of a band, of thieves, they halt, wield- 
ing their umbrella with the courage of despair against the foe, seen and 
unseen. But that foe, that griizled, hedgehoggy biped rushes forward and 

thrusts at them a manuscript, screaming meanwhile, " Be you th' 

Hedditors, &c." Powers of Giympus preserve us ! Is the creature mad ? O 
no, he's simply a genius in the dark. He has left his immortal work 
and vanished, while those two. who are actual editors incog, on whom rests 
much of the care of the kingdom of mind, who are rulers of the W. M., those 
two stand aghast for awhile, then burst into a united risible roar, so loud 
that several snug citizens springf from their sheets and rush madly to their 
windows, thinking it is a new*sort of thunder, or a boiler explosion; but 
it was only an explosion of spirits ; after which the editors vanished* But 
under a lamplight in the next street they glanced at their treasure, the writing 
of which was such as a tidy gorilla might produce. From amongst the smears, 
and blotches, and scrawls of "Starbeams" (such was its title) they hurriedly 
culled the following gems. Brighter ones may be given hereafter. 

"If stars could blush, they would often turn red, at seeing what they see. 

Locks with empty insides aint bought twice. 

The best pictures for a poor man's house are cuts from a fat swine." 

Old Brown Ash, of Willenhall^ had very, stiff hair, a neighbour said to him 
one day, " Ash, who cuts thy hair?" " my woif, to be sure/' " Ha ! how 
does manage it?" " just claps the riddle on my yed, and all that comes 
through she lops off, and leaves the rest alone*" 

There are some magistrates in the world who are too much like cobblers 
on the bench. 
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A Story of the Great Rebellion. 

Bt JOSIAH TCLDB8LET. 

Chapter V. (Continued,) 

I am hoping two things to-day : first, that this story of Ghillington does not 
grow wearisome — next, that the readers of it, whether many or few, are good 
friends with me. I am telling my tale in a plain, homely way, maybe ; but 
it has been said ' homely faces should keep home/ Well, we shall get to the 
end soon ; but while we are on the road together, do please keep in good 
humour. 

The Summer sun shines gloriously, the June birds are singing, and the 
broad earth is arrayed in bravest attire. Altogether it is a glad sight, such 
as might inspire one to shout aloud and sing. Come along with me to the 
greenwoods, then. 

Boscobel House is rather a lonely place; bordered on one side by a 
considerable moor, on the other by an endless stretch of field and woodland. 
The building, which covers considerable space, is a long, low, gabled affair, 
which is saved from the appearance 6f a farm house and barns, by several 
small towers Gothic-wise. It is surrounded by a garden, laid out in the prim, 
fantastic 17th century style, and enclosed with a high wall. In a field just 
beyond, stands a wide-spreading, majestic oak, surrounded with iron railings. 
The entrance to the house itself is by a narrow pathway, closed in on either 
side by a high and almost impenetrable hedge of evergreen. At the south 
corner of the building, a little low door opens from the garden into one of the 
towers. Inside appears nothing more than a repository of garden tools, but 
on closer inspection, a trap-door is seen in the ceiling, which affords entrance 
to a snug little chamber above, communicating by a small spring lid cut in 
the stairs, with a room in the roof, with windows commanding a wide extent 
of country. 

These particulars are given to make clearer certain events afterwards to be 
related. 

When Agnes, with her faithful aid-de-camp had arrived at Boscobel, she 
called the few servants together, and told them of the probable visit of the 
Parliamentary soldiers ; she warned them also, not to reveal by look or word, 
anything they might see, any secret they might learn. Yet she felt such 
trust in their faith that these warnings seemed superfluous. 

She had scarce finished speaking, when Charles and Wentworth, who had 
missed their way in the dark, suddenly entered. Few words were spoken ; 
and the former, after taking refreshments, retired to rest in the chamber 
above referred to. A peculiar signal was agreed to beforehand, which should 
warn him of the earliest approach of danger ; there seemed, however, no fear 
of alarm before the morrow. 

After Charles's retirement, Wentworth and Agnes sat talking in the oak- 
panelled room below; but a dark shadow had suppressed much of the joy of 
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meeting. "I little thought," said Wentworth, "the dear old man would 
have so soon broken down." . "Ah, Eichard, no wonder it saddens you; it 
would have been bad enough, had you been here to comfort him — but 'tis past 
now," " When died he, Agnes ?" " As soon as the news of the defeat came. 
Day by day he had slowly saddened, ever since you left; but when the news 
came, he bowed his head and died that day." 

" My mother first, my brothers one by one, and now he — the most loved — 
gone ; all gonp ! Agnes, you alone are left to me now ; you are my all. 
Heaven's blessing guard you ! "* "And you too, Eichard: you most need help, 
I fear ; but I think — I feel sure that help will be given. I had a dream last 
night." "A dream! Well, was its promise fair or foul? Was it happy or 
otherwise ? " "Its promise was, in sooth, very fair. Listen! I will tell you 
the dream and my interpretation. I had been walking many days through 
beautiful gardens, such indeed, as Paradise might have been: trees laden with 
delicious fruit ; flowers blooming in endless wealth of light, and beauty filling 
the air with nectar ; birds with shining plumage making floods of music ; 
streams rippling on with everlasting song ; and over all the great sun poured 
his splendour. I wandered on, enchanted with the beauty and happiness. 
Life seemed ecstacy. Suddenly, however, trees and flowers grew fewer, then 
the garden ended. I looked back ; there it lay in its beauty, yet I could not 
return, but was forced on into a wild wilderness. Evil voices, too, came whis- 
pering weirdly as the night thickened. I wandered on and on, in hope of 
escape, but desert was all around ; so in despair, I knelt down and cried 
aloud, when, at once, a great light came, and one said 'Wait.' Then it 
passed away, and I was alone through the night— a long, long night. At last 
the light grew in the east, and morn came, and lo! the desert was become a 
garden. Then came one in shining robes, whose voice I knew as having 
spoken in the darkness, who said ' Go forward ; ' so I passed on, and heard a 
familiar voice singing a song I learned long ago. — The voice was yours. 
Then I woke. 'Twas last night, and to-night you^re come." 

"A dream, Agnes — a pretty dream ; but what was the song? Was it 'The 
Voice of Hope ? ' " " Yes, even that ; you guess well ! " " Sing it for me now, 
love." " Nay, is it not too gay for the time ? " 

" The voice of Hope is never too gay — not even for the dreariest hours ; and 
that song is full of hope. Ping, I pray you then." 

So she sang, low and sweet. 'Twas like an angel's song, as the melody, 
with varied cadence, floated on the still night air. This was the song. 

Over hills, over vales, 

See, the golden light is breaking! 
In the woods, in the dales, 

Lo! the summer morn is waking. 

Night and gloom fade away, 

Fade before the growing splendour; 
All things lovely greet the day: 
Stately trees and flowers tender. 
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Songsters gay are carolling, 

High toward heaven their holy story ; 
While the sun rich light doth fling, 

On low roof and castle hoary. 

Come, my love, then, let us go 

Through the world, and share this gladness ; 
Earth hath more of weal than woe ; 

Earth hath more of joy than sadness. 

Nights of gloom, days of care ; 

Battles fierce, and wounds and wailing; 
Spite of these, let none despair : 

Love and hope are all-prevailing. 



" Agnes, you would charm away all my sadness with such songs as these." 
I He gazed upon the dark, liquid, eloquent eyes, and the sweet, placid face, and 
I his whole soul was expanded and blessed with pure, ardent love. They 
| passed into the garden : the stars were out in shining troops, and the silvery 
moon glided on like a holy watcher over earth's peace. " I feel strangely 
hopeful since coming here to night, Agnes : you have bewitched me with your 
dreams or song." 

" I hope 'tis no evil spell, my warrior ! Say, is it not good in its working?" 
" Wondrously good lady love : but truly, I feel as one possessed of a rich 
jewel, and confident that his treasure will long be his. Agnes, a strange 
1 assurance grows upon me that we two shall travel safe through these troub- 
! Ions times — Hark ! What is that?" The night was calm and still, and as he 
spoke there came suddenly from the direction ol Chillington the sound of the 
barking of dogs, and the stamping and neighing of horses. " Those are your 
; pursuers, Richard — they're hard on your track, but they wont be here for long." 
" How know you that ? " 

" O, I have told old John, the humpback, to lead them astray, and he will 
doit." 

" Well done, my brave dove ! but now go you to rest. I must transform 
myself: so, if the Roundheads come, I shall appear in boorish garb as one of 
the humble servants of you, the mistress of Boscobel." 

"All well. Goodnight." 

" Good night, sweetheart. Pleasant dreams be yours." 

Over the quiet fields and woods came the sound of the stir at Chillington, 
but the hunted King lay in undisturbed repose, and Richard Wentworth is 
crossing, with hurried footsteps, a little patch of moorland, close by Boscobel. 

Chapter VI,* 
It is the early morn ; the dew is on trees, and flowers, and grass. The 
sunlight, purple and gold, is struggling through the misty, doubtful grey of 
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dawn. The birds, all astir, are carolling their sweet songs in welcome of 
coming day. A fair girl and a middle aged woman, in peasant dresses, are 
hurrying along a narrow, winding path leading across Tettenhall Heath. 
They had spoken little, but now the younger said, " How far have we come, I 
Bachel ? the sun is rising fast." 

" Nearly ten miles since we started ; are you much tired, dear ? " 
" no, Bachel ; but I wanted to know how far we were from that dreadful 
prison. Do you know all the way to Worcester ?" I 

" Not quite; but the country folk will tell us." 
" Shall we get there to-morrow night ? " 
" I hope so, if you are strong to keep on." 

* l You need not fear for me, Bachel, I could have walked much faster, only 
I thought you would tire. Is Worcester a very great place ? 99 

" I think so ; but lady, dear, I can know little of it ; 'tis forty years since I 
were there, an' I was but a mere lass then. Two things I mind, plain, — the 
great big church like three or four churches run agen each other, — (the 
catheder they called it.) 

" Cathedral you mean, Bachel. " 

" May be so, dear ! well the catheder, and the river that runs through the 
-city, with lots o' ships and boats on it. I used sit by its side watchin' and 
wonderin' where all the water came from, and when it would stop runnin'." i 

" You'd have sate long ere it had stopped — but I go too fast for you. We'll 
walk slower — ! mercy, there are some pursuing us on horses. See, Bachel, 
they're coming right over the moor." 

" Nay, dear, don't fear too soon." j 

" Well, step aside, they may be but strangers, and will pass us." 

"tJeaven grant it!" As she spoke, several dragoons rode up. They 
stared boldly, rudely at the two travellers ; especially he who appeared leader, 
—a young man in glittering armor. He checked his fiery chargers and 
looked with surprised and admiring gaze at the frightened girl. ' Twas but 
ipr a moment; then, as they passed away, one said "A fair flower that, 
Oideon!" " Thou art right, man," answered the leader, "and Heaven so 
willing, I'll have it to deck my home with." "* 

u Bachel, did you hear that, we must go another way " said the young girl, 
as the troopers rode on. 

" Nay now, have a good heart, dear , you took them for foes and they're 
turned out friends, a praisin' yer looks too. See, I couldn't hide yer beauty, { 
e'en in that poor home-spun stuf£ 'Tis, as I allays said ; a rose is a rose in 
the midst o* weeds." 

But they quickened their pace and now travelled on, mile after mile, till 
the sun was high in the heavens and they were both weary, especially the 
elder, who was not so excited as her companion. She said, "Now dear, let 
us rest awhile ; we can bide here in this little cot an hour or two, and then 
start again. 'Tis a cheery lookin' place ; dressed about with leaves and 
flowers as it is : tis e'en like a great flower itself, put here a-purpose to tempt 
we wanderin' bees into it." 
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" Well, Rachel, be it as you will, we may perhaps lose no speed by a short 
stay." It was a pretty cottage, set down in the midst of a garden from which 
the luxuriance of summer had not yet passed. It stood hack bashfully from 
the roadside. A low wicket gate, then a narrow footpath, fancifully paved 
with colored pebbles, led up to the door. Just one of those model cottages, 
frequent in story, seldom seen in actual brick and thatch. Yet there are 
such realities, outdone in fresh simple beauty by no rarest picture. As I 
have ridden along the lanes of Worcestershire and Warwickshire, I have oft 
gazed with pure delight on such lowly "homes of England," where seemed 
to reign peace, unboastful of its quiet ; and beauty, not dreaming of self- 
exhibition. 

Into this pleasant resting place the tired journeyers entered. 

I once read of a good old woman, who being asked what was the greatest 
enjoyment she expected in heaven, answered, " To sit in a clean white apron 
and sing psalms." Many a vast theologian, packed with the lore of huge 
tomes, might have rendered a less meaningful reply. To many a good soul, a 
perpetual clean, white apron is no bad symptom of changeless rest from toil ; 
of holiday everlasting. Add to this, singing of psalms, and what higher 
rapture could there be ! 

White as snow was the apron that appeared at the cottage door as the 
travellers trod over the pebbled path. A white apron, and high above a great 
white cap with countless frills ; then a placid and most motherly face. Some 
frees there are in the world with a look of unfading benediction upon them, 
the sight of which is as good to one's soul as the saying of a prayer. They 
seem the essence of genial-heartedness, and kind cheery thought expressed 
in flesh and blood of comeliest pattern. 

The travellers entered the cottage, and the good dame brought forth her 
best cheer, after partaking of which, they rested; barkening to the 
blithe talk of their hostess. Many things she talked of, but all seemed to 
converge to one point — her soldier son, who had fought in Worcester battle 
had afterward, for his bravery, been made Captain by Cromwell's self, and was 
coming home that day to cheer the widow's heart : for she was a widow. Her 
guests heard her each with different feelings ; the elder listened to the 
mother's talk with joy, sadly mingled with sorrow; for she, too, had a soldier- 
toy once ; but alas ! in his first battle he was slain ; and she found him among 
the dead on the field, with a ghastly wound in his breast : and she thought 
of those things now ; but her young companion sate listening in impatience 
and alarm; for she deemed all foes of the King were her foes, and would 
surely suspect her mission. So as soon as she could she arose to go, saying, 
"Rachel, we must linger no more here, pleasant though it be, for the day 
shortens fast. " So they continued their journey. The good dame who had 
made them so welcome stood gazing after them, till a turn in the dusty road 
hid them from sight. Then she went in, saying to herself, " I marvel what 
errand makes so dainty a maiden travel afoot, in such wise. Well these are 
strange times and nothing need be wondered at ! Yet, nevertheless as she 
went to her spinning wheel, and plied it busily, she mused much, touching her 
visitors, and oft and again muttered " Nay but that was no country lass," or 
" surely the maid seemed of the gentler sort," and other such exclamations 
which, however, interfered not with her spinning; her hand stayed not till late 
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in the afternoon, when she suddenly rose up and ran to the door, where she 
saw her soldier-boy come riding up. He seemed rather wearied, and his 
charger was streaked with foam. The young Captain had been about some 
business of the Commonwealth that day. 

" Thou lookest weary, Gideon," said the dame as the rider dismounted and 
unsaddled his steed." " Yea, mother, I have ridden fast and far to day, and am 
ready for rest." " Ah, well lad, I hope peace will soon bring thee plenty of 
that." " True, true enough, if all things else go well." Thus speaking he 
entered his home and sat down to eat. After a long silence, unusual for him, 
he said, " Mother, I've seen a face to-day that will make or mar me for life." 
Then he told her how he and his comrades (for he was the 'young Captain') 
had this morning affrighted a pretty country maid, and how he had then ana 
there lost his heart, never to be found again he feared. But the cheery old 
woman wouldn't believe in such stuff, and laughingly rallied him, and tried to 
amuse him by telling him of her guests of the afternoon, and her suspicions 
as to the quality of the younger, and how, from their talk, she had guessed 
they were bound for Worcester city. As she spoke the soldier started up, 
saying, " By my life 'tis the very maid who has stricken me so ; I would ride 
to the world's end to see her again. I must follow her ! I will offer her my all ; 

and if she hear me I'm happy ; and,if not but I must go ! " and he saddled 

his charger again and rode off mad or inspired (with love), along the Worces- 
ter road. 

This was in the Autumn time, and the withered leaves were whirled about 
by the evening breeze. 

(To be continued) 
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We live in a country and an age in which various causes, both political and 
social, oblige the vast majority of men to work hard even for the necessaries 
of life ; and in which the struggle to attain to the upper steps of the social 
ladder, is more severe and enduring, than in newer countries, more thinly 
populated, and more lightly taxed. 

The making haste to be rich, is the dearest aim and pursuit of so many 
persons in these days that it may be well to consider whether the object 
sought, can be obtained with innocency, and if obtained, whether it is worth, 
the sacrifices it too generally entails. The usual result of the struggle to 
obtain that with which all material comforts and luxuries are purchased., 
namely money, "the measure of all things," is to lead us to an undue and 
exaggerated estimate of its value and importance as the foundation of all 
happiness. The fear of not making money, of not succeeding in the world, 
amounts to absolute horror with many persons. 

It is a great misfortune to communities as well as individuals, when the 
love of gain acquires such force as to displace the love of worthier things, and 
becomes the object sought after and followed with ceaseless energy; when 
what ought to be regarded as the means, is made the end and object of life : i 
when the value of each pursuit or profession is measured not in the good it | 
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may effect in the spread of virtue, the increase of morality, , the promotion of 
education, or the cultivation of the fine arts, of social and physical science, 
and literature ; but by the amount of wealth, which its successful prosecution 
may be expected to produce. 

Too often, also, when money is unduly desired, many things are done to 
obtain it, which if not palpably dishonest, are not in accordance with strict 
integrity and honor. The spirit of reckless speculation once indulged in, or 
the hard and heartless career of the miser once entered on, surrounding 
objects are viewed through a false and distorting medium, and the boundary line 
which separates right from wrong, truth from falsehood, is no longer respected. 
Let us consider for one moment what it is, for which men are willing to 
sacrifice so much, even those twin jewels of life, good health and a good 
conscience. 

Few lots can be less enviable than that of the man who, having spent his 
best days in scraping together and hoarding up gold, takes his chief delight 
in gloating over it : his possessions become too often the object of his worship, 
an idol to which all his better feelings are in turn sacrificed; one which 
hardens his heart against the sorrows and griefs of others, and dries up the 
source of all sympathy. It not unfrequently happens that by the time fortune 
is achieved it can no longer be enjoyed. What can be more sorrowful than to 
behold an aged man whose trembling hands, dim eyes, and feeble gait, too 
surely tell that he is rapidly approaching, perhaps very nearly, that bourne 
from which no traveller returns, yet still caring ceaselessly for one object only, 
that which he has hugged and loved through a long life, and which the dread 
of now leaving behind, almost breaks his heart. He is miserable in spite of 
his stocks, his deeds, his mortgages, and bonds ; for alas ! his own soul is in 
bondage. 

Not long Since, an account was published in the newspaper of one of the 
most prosperous tradesmen of the city of London, whose wealth had gone on accu- 
mulating till it amounted to several million pounds sterling : yet for some 
years before his death he was truly wretched, being constantly haunted with 
the idea that his wealth was all passing and wasting away, and that he should 
inevitably end his days in a workhouse. 

Again, there is great danger of the moral perceptions of a nation, so much 
employed in mercantile and manufacturing pursuits as ours is, being warped 
and blunted by the importance and influence belonging to mere worldly suc- 
cess. If a man does but possess wealth or the reputation of great wealth, pro- 
vided he observes the outward decencies of life, let his real character and 
conduct be ever so unworthy and unscrupulous, he will still be admitted into 
the upper places of society, and a host of sycophants will be ready to crawl 
round him and offer up their incense to the power of gold. Great wealth 
is so universally loved and admired, • that it is almost superfluous to remark 
that it is not necessarily an evil. It is a great power either for evil or good ; 
its possession begets great responsibilities and many temptations, but also 
great advantages. Those who, possessing it, still remain humble, charitable, 
and unworldly, devoting much time to the good of others, as did the deeply 
lamented Prince Consort; or spending their wealth for charitable objects, like 
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that noble American, Mr. Peabody of London, (who lately gave £150,000 for 
the erection of homes for the poor), such men, I say, are truly enviable ; their 
actions carry their own reward with them: they survive and fructify long after 
the actors are themselves laid in their peaceful graves. 

The preceding remarks must not lead anyone, especially the poor man, to sup- 
pose that those thrifty and industrious habits which conduce to making a pro vision 
for the future, are undeserving of praise and encouragement. The desire to 
obtain an independence and to * get on ' in life, if kept within reasonable bounds 
is, on the contrary, a great good, acting as a stimulus to perseverance and indus- 
try. It is well to work earnestly at anything; for idleness alone, as has been 
truly remarked, is without hope. It may cost a man a hard struggle to lay by 
his first pound, but in this, as in other things, it is the first step which costs, the 
second is comparatively easy, and he who husbands for future emergencies 
what too many spend in the ale house or in wakes, is a benefactor to himself 
and his family, as well as to society. It is a truism, though not the less worth 
remembering, that ' a man's happiness dependeth not on the multitude of his 
possessions.' It is a great mistake for a man to wish to rise rapidly out of 
his original station or position in life. Let us then be moderate in our desires 
and beware of an immoderate love of gold. Even poverty should not be too 
much feared or regarded as an unmitigated evil; for as the poet Wordsworth 
says, the poor man may ever be 



" Gaining more 
And every moral feeling of his soul 
Strengthened and braced by breathing in content 
The keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 
And drinking from the well of homely life." 



Let us then have a care as to how we get money, and how we use it, and at 
all times respect 'the poor that walketh in his integrity,' remembering 
that rich and poor may have to change places in another world, when in the 
immediate presence of ' Him who is the maker of them all.' 



Foam and billow bravely cleaving, 
Sails the schooner through the deep, 

Far around, the seas are heaving ; 
High above, the tempests sweep. 

Yet the sailor calmly sleeping 
In his hammock dreams of home : 

Hears no more the wild winds sweeping; 
Hears no more the waters foam. 
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Welcomed by familiar faces, 
In his father's home he stands ; 

Greeted there with warm embraces, 
He, the lost in foreign lands. 

Gazes his fond mother proudly 
On her darling's manly form ! 

Hark ! the storm is raging loudly, 
Yet the sailor hears no storm. 

But he hears the low, sweet singing 

Of the sisters of his youth ; 
While the Sabbath bells are ringing 

Melodies of love and truth. 

And he sees the tender glances 

Of his love of early days ; 
Thoughts of whom, with bright romances, 

Have illumed his wildest ways. 

So those two clasp hands in token 

Of the constancy of both ; 
Of the early vows unbroken ; 

Of the unforgotten troth. 

O, how sweet the bells are ringing, 

As in early Sabbath days. 
Then the choir with solemn singing 

Chant the holy psalm of praise. 
Hark ! can that be music ? never ! 

Sailor ! 'tis the tempest's roar. 
Sailor, up ! or lost for ever, 

Thou wilt sleep to dream no more. 
Wildly roll the raving surges ! 

Gleam the heavens with lurid light ! 
As that tropic tempest urges 

The frail bark with frantic might. 
Yet, though that frail bark doth quiver, 

Tost upon the tempest foam, 
Still the sailor keeps for ever 

His sweet Sabbath dream of home. 
WilltnAall. 
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( Continued J 

Seeing the importance of the iron and coal industries to this district, and the 
great extent to which their interests, present and future, are bound up with 
them, it will be advisable to consider the following statistics also, which may 
further help us to correct deductions on the subject before us. 



Quantity of iron ore (in tons) raised for the production of pig iron. 



Year. 
1857 
1859 
1860 



South Staf- 
fordshire. 

1,850,000 

825,000 

785,700 



North Staf- 
fordshire. 

814,862 
624,000 
738,229 



North Biding 
Yorkshire. 

1,414,000 
1,520,000 
1,471,000 



Scotland. 
2,225,000 
2,225,000 
2,150,000 



Total in United 

Kingdom. 

9,578,281 
7,880,316 
8,024,205 



From which it would appear that the quantity of iron ore produced in South 
Staffordshire fell off enormously between the years 1857 and 1860 ; viz: about 
42 per cent. ; while the total produce of the kingdom sank only 16 per cent. 
The North Riding exhibits little change, North Staffordshire shows 13 per 
cent, increase, and Scotland 14 per cent decrease. 

Number of blast furnaces in operation, allowing for those which were in 
blast during part of the year only. 

Durham & North United 
Year South Staffordshire. Biding Yorkshire. Wales. Kingdom. 

1857 153 68 170 628 

1859 123 69 153 607 

1860 108 62 147 582 



Produce of pig iron, in tons. 



Year 
1857 
1859 
1860 



South Staf- 
fordshire. 

657,295 
475,300 
469,500 



N. Riding, Durham, 
and {Northumberland 

527,588 
617,966 
658,679 



South Wales. 
970,727 
985,290 
969,025 



Scotland. 
918,000 
960,550 
987,000 



United King- 
dom* 

3,659,447 
3,712,904 
3,826,752 



While, therefore, the total pig iron produce of the entire kingdom had gradually 
increased: so that 1860 shows an advance on 1857 of 4J per cent., while 
Scotland improved 2 per cent., the Northern district 25 per cent, and South 
Wales just maintained its ground — South Staffordshire decreased 28 per 
cent, in its production. 

How suddenly this neighbourhood felt the panic of 1857, may be seen in 
the fact that more than forty blast furnaces were ' blown out,' between 
September and December of that year. 
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The next statement drawn from official sources, shows the average price of 
mixed numbers of pig iron. 

Tear Scotch. Cleveland. Staffordshire. Welsh. 

1857 £3 9 2 £8 8 £3 15 £3 4 

1859 2 12 2 13 3 3 15 9 3 15 

1860 2 14 2 4 11 8 11 3 3 16 



The following table exhibits the extent to which this and certain other 
iron-producing districts, are supplied with ore from a distance. 

Iron ore from Whitehaven and neighbourhood 

To South Wales, Stafford & N. Wales. Scotland. Newcastk&MHdlesW 
In 1857 163,354 36,758 21,578 44,489 

1859 148,297 63,887 81,770 77,200 

1860 177,349 43,748 86,365 81,240 



Iron ore from Forest of Dean. 

1857 To Wales, 49,049 tons; Staffordshire, 21,773 tons. 

22,587 „ „ „ 18,524 „ 

10,572 „ „ „ 11,131 „ 

Calcined and uncalcined iron ore, from North Staffordshire to the South 
Staffordshire districts. In 1857 418,000 tons. 

1860 408,000 „ 

The following table presents a comparison between this and other coalfields 
as to the annual yield of coal in tons. 





1857. 


1859. 


1860. 


South Staffordshire 


5,509,625 


4,450,000 


5,271,800 


Durham & Northumberland 


15,826,525 


16,001,125 


18,244,708 


Yorkshire 


8,875,440 


8,857,100 


9,284,000 


Derby and Nottingham 


8,687,442 


5,050,000 


4,940,000 


North Staffordshire 


1,655,000 


2,200,000 


2,876,500 


Lancashire 


8,565,500 


10,650,000 


11,350,000 


North Wales 


1,046,500 


1,662,000 


1,750,500 


South Wales 


7,132,304 


9,600,350 


6,254,813 


Scotland 


8,211,473 


10,300,000 


10,900,500 



It will be observed that although 1860 as compared with 1857, shews a 
decrease, yet as compared with 1859, there is an evident increase or recovery 
in the rate of production to the extent of 800,000 tons. We have not been 
able yet to procure accurate statistics for 1861, or we might have seen 
whether or not this reaction had been maintained. 

Leaving awhile the consideration of the raw products of this district, great 
sources of wealth as we see them to be, we find that the occupations of the 
people may be distinguished thus: (1) Staple or productive trades dependent 
more or less upon our abundant supply of the raw materials ; (2) productive 
trades independent of these resources; (8) Auxiliary or subordinate trades 
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not wealth producing, and dependent for their prosperity upon the state of the 
staple trades. To the first class we may assign the manufacture of plate, 
sheet, strip, har, and rod iron; iron castings, engines, and machinery; boil- 
ers, girders, tanks, gas apparatus ; anchors, anvils, chains, wheels and axles, 
safes, hurdles, bedsteads ; locks, keys, bolts, latches, currycombs, guns and 
gunlocks, bayonets, edgetools, screwbolts, iron tubes, hollowware, general 
hardware, nails, awl blades, bits, &c. In some of these articles the raw 
material forms the chief element of cost, in others the value of the workman- 
ship preponderates. Some of the above manufactures are of recent origin, 
such for instance as iron bedsteads and tubes, iron girders and safes. Others 
are of ancient date, coeval or anterior to the introduction of iron smelting ; 
although with increasing science and the altered requirements of modern 
times, they have gradually acquired a new character. 

To the second class may be allotted such occupations as those of the whole- 
sale brewers, manufacturing chemists, curriers and tanners, general saddlery 
and harness makers, boot and shoe makers, brush makers, coach builders, 
brick, tile, and glass makers, besides about 2000 agriculturists. 

In the third class we may reckon accountants, agents, mining engineers, 
boat builders, brokers, merchants and contractors, brassfounders, oil mer- 
chants, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, &c, as concerned indirectly in the 
working of the aforementioned trades ; and grocers (700), butchers (650), 
bakers, drapers, hair dressers, hop merchants and maltsters, hay and straw 
dealers, ironmongers, gardeners and seedsmen, newsvenders, music sellers, 
opticians, paper hangers, painters, glaziers, builders, joiners, with a host of 
others, as engaged in ministering to the varied wants, domestic aud public, 
natural and artificial, of the population which the primary trades have called 
together, and of one another. 

The great staple trades mentioned under class, 1 and 2, (more especially 1), 
are not dependent for their prosperity upon the number of butchers, bakers, 
drapers, Ac., in this locality, (except to an inappreciable extent); but the num- 
ber and prosperity of the latter class of trades do depend on the former. 
We denominate the former primary or staple trades, because they fabricate 
the wares which this district exports to other districts and to foreign lands as 
its contribution to the wealth of the world, and in exchange for which it 
receives directly or indirectly the products of other lands and other men's 
labour, woollens, cottons, silks, coffee, tea, sugar, timber, wheat, fruits, 
copper, silver, lead, gold, salt, spices, oils, wines, &c. It is this system of 
reciprocity, tins mutual exchange, the existence of these needs and the 
possession of these supplies that determine the prosperity of a country or 
locality. Hence the growth of that vast network of mines and manufactures 
which has made South Staffordshire famous and attracted to it as to a hive of 
industry so large a mass of busy workers, as to make it one of the most popu- 
lous counties of England. This population must needs have its wants minis- 
tered to, by those who make it their business to feed, or clothe, or lodge, or 
teach the community. Hence the accession of subordinate trades. If from any 
cause whatever, whether cessation of outward demand or failure of the means 
to supply that demand, our staple industries languish or become depressed, 
then fewer workers are required. If the distress be temporary, those who 
thus lose all or a portion of their employment may bear it (as the noble-hearted 
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Lancashire workers are doing) in hope of better days. Meanwhile, however, 
there is necessarily less money for the batcher, the baker, the grocer, and 
draper. If the causes of this distress should be permanent, the working 
population must migrate to other spheres of labour. Hence it is that a 
steady increase of population is so good a test of the prosperous condition of 
trade. Those engaged in the primary trades are the first to feel the evil 
result of slack trade, and the first to benefit by the turn of the tide. At a later 
period the subordinate ones experience the evil or the good. 

It becomes, then, a very important question, not only for iron and coal 
masters and large manufacturers, but for all classes of that community whose 
prosperity is built upon their enterprise as a substructure, and also for every 
man patriotically proud of his native country, and jealous for his name and 
fame, to consider whether there be any reasonable ground for apprehending 
a proximate continuous decline and final extinction of that prosperity, whether 
the elements of such a change do already operate, and what would be its 
nature and symptoms. Such a decline and fall must, as previously explained, 
result either from cessation of demand, or failure of supply. Cessation of 
demand would arise either from change of fashion and habits in the outside 
world which is our customer, or from the relapse into barbarism of those 
nations whose civilisation is both cause and result of their requirements at 
our hands, or from the growth of an unequal competition by districts more 
highly favoured than ours and better able to meet the wants of consumers. 

Failure of supply may be two-fold : in the raw material and in those fabrics of 
which it forms the chief element of cost; in those products of which the 
chief value is derived from the workmanship expended on them. If we pass 
in review our local industries we may, perhaps, apprehend no cessation in 
the exports of our ales and bitter beer to satisfy the growing thirst of Cockney- 
dom or Calcutta, we may count on a continued demand for our saddlery and 
harness; we may suppose that Staffordshire blue bricks and tiles will long be 
needed, to pave the courtyards, and cover the roofs, and adorn the garden 
rows of noble and gentle, and may even reckon on the steadfast partiality of 
< human understandings ' for Staffordshire-made boots and shoes. Nor need 
we fear that the skill of our workmen in the above, and kindred trades will 
be readily surpassed. But what of our iron manufactures? What shall 
their future be ? For we must needs admit, that they constitute so large a 
portion of our whole trade, that the distinctive glory and fame of South 
Staffordshire must practically stand or fall with them. Will the demand for 
these decline or cease from any of the causes aforementioned ? Or will the 
supply fail ? The perusal of die statistics already quoted, would perhaps at 
first sight lead to the belief that a period of decline had already commenced, 
and that we were losing ground in the race of competition with others. Our 
ironstone and pigiron produce has experienced a rapid decrease in the period 
between 1857 and I860, and our yield of coal was less in the latter than in the 
former year, while the produce of other coal fields had steadily increased. 
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PAGES FROM VILLAGE SIS TORY. 
Bt tjlric uthbb. 

One was in last century's decline : the other is of to-day. 

THE FIRST. 

Our village was much like most villages where true and independent 
Britons are grown. It had its square-towered little church, venerable and 
ivy wreathed, where had come and gone generations of worshippers. By its 
side was the peaceful looking white-walled vicarage, and at the back the 
garden of the dead, at the extremity of which, rippled the village stream, and 
beyond was a broad prospect of shining fields. Past the church, the highway 
ran for half a mile through gardens, past little cottages, and across the 
green. The chief 'stores' of the place were kept by three old widows, — 
wonderful characters, wise in all the wisdom of night-capped sages, whose 
hints were laden with dire meaning, and words seemed solemn enough to 
decide the fate of nations. These merchant-dames traded after a most primi- 
tive fashion. Their shops, which were like magnified pigeon boxes, contained 
wares of most varied character ; from the bright-hued gown for dainty belles, to 
the turpentine pill for disordered bellies. 

In one respect the village differed from others. At the back of most of the 
dwellings were small workshops, from which issued Locks, Bolts, Currycombs, 
for the world at large. From time immemorial this had been the trade of the 
place. There existed, to be sure, an old legend pointing to its earliest 
beginning. This legend told that during the Saxon period a certain monk, of 
scientific turn of mind, separated himself from his brethren of the establish- 
ment near Wolverhampton, and came and dwelt alone in the forest on the 
present site of the village of W., where he begat children and wrought curious 
things in iron, which his posterity have done to this day. So runs the tale. 

One Sunday the village bells chimed out with vigor. By the by, have you 
ever listened to real village bells ? You folk dwelling in great, hurrying 
centres of life; who hear only the dry, matter-of-fact clang, clang, coming from 
grimy steeples, and mingling with theindefinite city roar, — if you could but lose 
yourselves once or twice in a life in some country side and hear Sunday chimes, 
now faint and far, now clear and strong, come floating over hill, and copse, 
and meadow, it would be, as it were, a fresh baptism ol life— sending a gush 
of gladness through your whole being. 

The bells rang right merrily that day, the autumn sun cast a hearty, jocund 
glow over the mellow earth. Then, from distant homesteads, and from 
scattered cots ; across pleasant fields and through narrow garden ways, where 
youths and maidens had oft in the summer twilight walked, and whispered 
words not to be told : from many points and by many paths, little bands of 
worshippers wended to the old familiar place. And all came in Wake attire. 
Holiday looks and holiday gear were donned for the occasion. The pseudo 
squire (actual squire there was not), in speckless "breeks" and "shoon," 
silver buckled, with wife on arm, walked statelily to the holy gate, with bows 
most placid for all who would acknowledge his state. Came too a few odd 
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gentilities of the place, who had looked themselves up for the occasion, in 
high-heeled hoots, and gaudy gowns, and crowned with illustrious coal scuttles. 
Village belles, too, were there, wearing their beauty with all grace. Besides 
these a great many "sundries" of humanity. 

We wait till church is over ere we proceed with our story; for although it 
was then, as in many a church and chapel it is now, a great deal top much 
like a solemn farce, clumsily performed-—many of the so-called worshippers 
being nothing but sight-seers, going forth at the sound of the Sabbath bell, 
merely to gaze at their neighbours and get the said neighbours to return the 
same; and others going like machines; or else to silence by a nap within the 
holy walls, certain uncomfortable feelings, created by the want of a conscience, 
which they dismissed long ago — yet, nevertheless, for decency's sake, we 
will wait till worship is done. 

Well, it is soon ended — the crowds re-appear ; they have done their religion 
for the week; the village Wake has begun. At high noon, after dinner duly 
devoured, and rearrangement of outward glories, the crowd assembled on the 
village green. There was much buzzing among the numerous occupiers of 
gowns and tippets, breeches and shoon, bonnets and hats. Notice that tall, 
big-boned man there talking to several around. That's Jonah Petit. He's a 
village celebrity ; silent, hardgrained, practical, yet withal, ever ready with a 
good word for the needy. The villagers call him Ode Jony, and trust him. 
" The day looks right for sport, Mr. Petit," said one. " What sort o' beast 
han they got this time ?" " O, the bull's good enough,^-from Squire W.'s, of 
Bishbury, yonder. How about that poachin', Joe?" " O, that just 'minds me 
Mr. Petit, to thank ye for your good word: but for that I should — " " Good 
morning, Mr. Petit ! " The full stop was made and exclamation uttered by 
Harry Bolton, a stumpy, stout son of Adam, and quite the political character of 
W. He was exceedingly debateable, spoke like an oracle on national affairs, and 
uttered quite Socratic ejaculations. He now joined in the above talk. Came up 
also, Dr. Suffly, well known, much given to beer, and sleeping till 11-80 a.m. 
Archibald Tomkins also appeared now, a smooth man, very smooth, from the 
centre of his little soul, outward to the end of his humanity. He was a 
government official, a little man, and not like Zaccheus. We must name 
Gentleman Briggs ; he was a late importation and, in the language of the 
place, was a "rale Lunnun man." He had taken up his abode at W., and by 
bis large experience of the world gained considerable influence. He related 
wondrous stories of London ways, manufactured outlandish yarns by the 
hour, concerning his city life. He now walked in the crowd, dropping sly 
jokes and dry questions with much gravity ; altogether a jolly cove. 

There was much talk in the crowd; tongues rattled at railway speed; un- 
limited eloquence was abroad, though of a somewhat doubtful kind. 

Suddenly shouts are raised "Comin' at last ! " " Comin' at last ! " and at once 
several men came from " The Stag's Head," the village inn, leading couples 
of big, savage-looking, flat-faced dogs. Eager expectation is now aroused. 

But see, a man, a stranger, mounts the high steps of Dame Worthington's 
store, and in a loud tone begins speaking. What can it mean? He is a 
\ stern, slrorig, homely-looking man, with Puritanic garb, quite free from any 
suspicion of beauty. He speaks in an earnest manner, so that the astonished 
crowd gather round him and grow quiet, till all seem hushed in solemn, still 
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amaze, and the stranger's voice alone- is heard in stern denunciation and stir- 
ring appeal. Tis a strange scene. Gleams of wakened thought and gaping 
wonderment bespread the faces around. Suddenly, there is a stir in the 
crowd; and another voice is heard uttering wrathful syllables. "Hollo, 
Hollo, a Methodist ! Ha ! ha ! ha !" The new comer was a man of noble 
mien. An air of conscious superiority seemed to dwell with him, even in 
the midst of familiarity. He was a legitimate descendant of St Peter, and 
had some of his failings. " A Methodist ! " said he again, " By Jove, we'll 
give him godly pay! "Come, children, here's extra sport!" and he laughed 
most amphibiously, his flock like proper sheep, roaring thereafter. " Now," 
said he, " Now, my lads, lower this loud prophet, and we'll baptize him with 
pur holy water." A deep ditch ran near, a kind of tributary to the parish 
brook. Here, therefore, they dragged the meek man, sousing him therein 
with due care and mirth uproarious. They were about to renew the dose 
when a loud roar called all away; and the " Methodist," inwardly ruffled, but 
outwardly smooth with mud, was allowed to crawl home. 

The Bull was a noble animal; decked out with ribbons and held by a strong 
chain. He glared wildly round on the crowd, making desperate efforts for 
freedom, as if conscious of coming events. Now the chain is fastened to a 
strong stake or ring in the centre of the green. Loud cheers burst forth at 
the sight ; renewed as the dogs are brought forward, Old men and matrons, 
young men and maidens, all wait breathless now for the signal of attack. 
A bell is rung and two fierce dogs spring forward with yells ; but in a moment 
one is caught on the horns of the bull, hurled into the air and falls a battered 
lump of lifeless matter. But other dogs now attack on all sides, amid peals 
of wild cheers from the spectators. Mad with rage and pain, the noble animal 
rolls on the ground, rears in the air, lashes his tail, and scatters about foam 
and blood. Louder and louder shout the villagers at each fresh turn of the 
strife, but the roar, the deep roar of anguish, at times drowns all other 
noise, and goes rolling mournfully along the Sabbath sky. Again and again 
the dogs are brought forward to the attack, and more are crushed and gored, 
and the bull is mangled more and more, and the blood flows fast, while fierce 
yells, roars, shouts, eheers, make strange harmony in the deepening twilight ; 
for it is twilight now. A little while longer and this tragic scene is passed 
away. No light is left save a dim remembrance of what has been. The 
autumn day has waned fast, and curfew hours are nigh. 

There was plenty of mirth and talk in the village homes that night. The 
strange, wild excitement of the afternoon found plenteous employ for the 
tongues of young W — , even though they had all been of the feminine gender. 
Far on into this first night of the Wake, the old folk also, sate chatting on 
things past, present, and to come. The fire, so strangely storied with infinite 
lore, seemed more than usually suggestive, for through its influence the 
scenes of the day were forgotten and the days of other years were recalled, 
bringing back old memories with the freshness of life. So was it in some 
village homes ; in others not so. " The Stag's Head" inn was the centre of 
attraction for all who would say or hear new or old things. The low, large room 
was well filled and a blazing fire flashed it with cheery light. All the celeb- 
rities of W— r. came here — Meditative old Jony, and Gentleman Briggs, Archy 
Tomkins, and Harry Bolton,, with many others. Among them was Obadiah, 
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alias Biddy Welch, he was a large-mouthed mortal, and always wore cheeks 
highly blown. Indeed it seemed as if his brains were somewhere in that part 
of his sphere, for there was little room elsewhere. When in great absence 
of mind he tried to scratch his cranium he could scarce find it, it was so small. 
His tongue, too, was exceedingly loose. Never apparently dreaming of truth or 
falsehood, lies came naturally from him; and he even went so far at times as to 
swear he was honest, but the most credulous couldn't swallow that ! 

With liquor freely imbibed, conversation grew apace, among the assembled 
magnates. The events of the day were first passed under exhaustive treat- 
ment. Then other subjects were introduced. Old George Merton the ancient 
schoolmaster, sat in the chimney corner reading the " Mercury/ 9 the only 
paper that then came to W — left by the • Reindeer' coach, as it passed 
through the village. Ah, that old coach ! how the villagers used to come out 
on sunny days to watch it, when they heard the bugle in the distance. Mr. 
Hurst, die gentleman driver, would stir up the two leaders at the entrance to 
the village, and come sweeping round the curve of the lane, and over the green 
at a splendid rate. 

Brisk, then uproarious, grew the converse as the spirit tickled in the veins 
of the revellers. Old Merton read the news, and Lord So-and-so and the 
Duke of Something-else's doings were discussed with wondrous fervour. 
Earnest eloquence was poured forth. Declamations against all wrongfulness 
in the land, were uttered with astounding emphasis. In the heat of argu- 
ment, Harry Bolton stood on his chair, and swore he would defend king and 
country to the last drop of ' Moo-oo — ' before the d could be spoken, he was 
upset by a foe unseen but felt, and spilt among the; entangled mass of neigh- 
bouring legs* The noise and clamour increased. Biddy Welch's tongue 
ntttled like wheels down hilL Gentleman Briggs forgot his manners, and 
swore like a lord and roared like a — 

But above all, Dr. Suflfly, while proving with irresistible eloquence that 
black was white, anointed his neighbour's brain box with a whole glass of real 
home-brewed, amid huge laughter. A regular chaos ensued, amid which 
Ode Jony, who had sate rather quiet all night, and was still sober, stood 
up to speak. Being at first unnoticed, he smote the oak table with his fist 
so as to shake the room. All turned silent and amazed. 

"Friends," said he, "just hear my say ; 'taint much nor long. I've shared 
yer spree and jollity many a year, but have done to-night for ever. There's^ 
a fire burnin' here — here," and he struck his breast ; " and that mon's words 
to-day made it wuss. I'm getting ode, and the thoughts o' my wasted years 
troop round me like ghosts, with hideous wail ; and I dunno how 'twill end." 
His tone was solemn, and his stern looks had kept peace in the room. Then 
he went out, ere his words were scarce uttered. A spell seemed cast on the 
half-drunken company. Mirth seemed quelled. Gloom, however, was soon 
shaken off, and strange opinions concerning Ode Jony found vent. 

Drinking, smoking, roaring, swearing — the hours were fast worn. The 
'key stane o'night's black arch,' was near, but still the noise and mirth grew. 
Several at once mouthed, in gross tones, snatches of old songs that gleamed 
through their bemuddled brains. At last cross argument arose, and mad, 
passionate strife began. Confusion became worse confounded. None could 
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ever after remember the details of that night, for suddenly a deep, dread 
groan was heard. One of the combatants had smitten fatally. There was ft 
dead man in the room* 

A gloom was cast oyer that village wake. The bear baits and cock fights 
on Monday and other days, seemed heartless affairs. The last day of the 
holiday week, a funeral went slowly along the road. Nearly all the villagers 
stood in the churchyard. The bell had been tolling for hours. They buried 
the slain man at the end of the sacred ground. Such a silence was there 
then, that the little brook was plainly heard, trilling its everlasting song. 



All those spectators have passed to their abiding home ; but the old grey 
church stands there the same ; the white vicarage is there, too, with its elms 
and poplars around; the moss-clad stones are there, storied with broken 
memories ; and the little brook ripples on with the same gurgling sound ; 
and in the silent summer afternoons, when the quiet sunshine broods over all, 
its holy calm seems beautiful : the peaceful calm of the dead, to which the 



Flowers ! a few words on flowers. Oh t for the mantle of Charlotte Eliza* 
beth! Fain would I, like her, describe in glowing language your varied 
charms, ye beautiful gems of the earth — earth's brightest ornament. Yours 
is a high and holy mission, for ye whisper to the weary and sad, who behold 
you, that He who clothed the flowers, will not forget his creatures. 

Do not flowers bring to our memories the happiest and saddest links in our 
earthly chain; for, are they not deemed the fittest accompaniments of a bridal, 
and do we not lay them lovingly on the breast, and in the hand of our dead. 
They remind us of our childhood, and are our companions from the cradle 
to the grave. 

Ye who are rich, beautify your grounds with the bright blossoms of sweet 
flowers, and while ye teach your children to admire, lead them gently to look 
from nature up to nature's God, yes, let them worship Him in the flowers r 
for they are among the many good gifts " He has given us richrjr to enjoy." 

Happy is the child, early taught a love of flowers, the feeling will grow with 
his growth, and strengthen with his strength ; perhaps, in after years, the 
world may seem hollow, and life lose its charm, still, when surrounded with 
flowers, however humble, he will own that life is not wholly devoid of beauty . 
and interest : they will be to him types of things lovely, pure, and true ; and 
as his spirit roves from the beautiful flowers of earth, he will involuntarily 
think of that happy time, when treed from care and sorrow he shall wander a 
white-robed angel, among the flowers, in the garden above, which being 



''Men may come, men may go, 
But I flow on for ever." 



living ever tend. 



Bt MARY A. FUCrCHBB. 
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watered by the river of life, bloom for ever and ever, pure and spotless. Did 
you ever hear a mother speak of her lost darling, without connecting it in 
some way with the flowers? « My transplanted lily/ 'my gathered lily/ and 
•my crushed rosebud/ are favorite expressions. 

A wallflower sent by the hand of a friend intimates, § I am faithful in 
adversity.' Was it not a carefully selected bouquet, judiciously arranged and 
presented by Royal hands, that gained for England, that priceless treasure, 
the great and good Prince, whose absence we so deeply deplore ? Is it not 
the remembrance that he, like the flowers, has left a sw*et fragrance behind 
him, that prompts the Royal widow and her children, to bring their floral 
tributes and lay them lovingly over the spot, where sleeps their loved and 
honored dead? 

It is not the rich and refined alone, who have a love for, and who cultivate, 
flowers. There may be seen in many a working man's home, a Fuschia or 
Geranium carefully trained and fondly admired* The working man may well 
be proud when his window displays during the greater part of the year, plants 
in a healthy and prosperous condition. The gratified expression on his face 
when the passer-by halts to admire his magnificent Fuschia, one mass of 
buds and blossoms, tells how much he is interested in his plants, and how 
welcome the praise or notice is to him. If you make enquiry, most likely he 
will tell you its history: " how he went to Hampton one market day, and he 
ae'ed it on Mr. Lowe's winder, and it was only so high, and he went in and 
ax'd the price, and 'cause it was chep he bought it for his old 'oman, and 
he'd kep' it this three year, and now he wouldna' part wi' it for gold." Being 
a good-natured man he will very likely promise you a slip at the proper time, 
and his word is as good as his bond. Perhaps some will say, Oh ! but it is 
only here and there that you find the working man so fond of flowers. Allow 
me to ask a question, Who, among the readers of this magazine has not 
known a man walk miles in order to obtain the ' prettiest posey ' for his club 
staff on the morrow, and did he not tell 'his missus' that she must come and 
fetch it away, ' because it was too good to fade and die in the club room.' 
Would he tell her that, if he did not care for flowers ? That said ' posey ' has 
be$n known to last a fortnight, and even then has been reluctantly cast aside. 
. As a rule, everyone is fond of flowers, still there is no rule without an 
exception, and that rule of exceptions holds good even here. Perhaps some 
who read this may not have heard of the monk who fainted at the sight of a 
rose, and who would not quit the convent walls while those flowers were 
blooming. Scaliger tells of a relation of his who could not endure the sight 
of lilies. 

Several of our floral favorites have legends attached to them which render 
them doubly interesting. The origin of the Red and White Rose is so well 
known, that insertion here is superfluous. I will give a very brief outline of 
the ' Legend of the Snowdrop/ it may be acceptable to the young. . 

' Far away among the vine-clad hills of sunny France, there resided in the 
sixteenth century a poor widow and her only child. Little Renie was about 
seven years old, when, just as the ripe grapes were being gathered in the 
golden autumntide, his mother was taken seriously ill ; and feeling that her 
end was rapidly approaching, she called her boy to her bedside, and said 
' Very, very soon, Renie, I am going a long, dark journey ail alone, and I 
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want my only son to grow up a wise and good man, so that when he shall 
have accomplished that journey also, we may meet again.' The child sobbed 
and clung to his mother, protesting that she should not leave him. The poor 
woman tried to comfort him by saying, 4 1 will not leave you for ever, my 
son ; we shall meet again — in my father's house.' Alas ! she spoke no more. 
— little Renie was an orphan. Men, women, and children were alike power- 
less to comfort him, he refused consolation, and day after day he might be 
seen on the rustic grave, clasping the rude wooden cross, and weeping bitterly. 

Fever, brought on by cold and exposure to the inclement state of the 
weather, confined him to the house for several weeks ; but care, kind attention 
and good nursing, carried hhn through. The first wish he expressed after 
his illness was, that he might be carried to his mother's grave. His tears 
fell hot and fast on the simple resting-place, when lo ! just where the snow 
was dissolved by them, he espied a pretty little white flower, trying to force 
its way through the frozen snow. At this unexpected sight, a glad ray of 
hope beamed on the child's pale, sad face, as he said to the kind peasant who 
brought him, 4 See, my mother was fond of flowers, and she has sent me these 
from the land where she dwells to show me she has not forgotten me/ 

When the peasant told his wife and showed her one of the mysterious little 
blossoms, she ejaculated 4 They are born of Kenie's tears, ana are from the 
spirit land, his mother knows his sorrow, and consoles him thus.' Year after 
year the Snowdrop, or as the villagers called it, 'ftenie'g consolation' appeared 
and spread itself far and wide. 

Jessamine — 4 Earth's stars,' Mignionette, and the modest Violet are univer- 
sal favorites. The queenly Rose, the brilliant Jonquil, the stately Lily, and 
the Grown Imperial, beside a host of others, each in its appointed time, claims 
a share of our attention; their forms, odours, and colours delight and charm the 
senses. Plants in the cottage window, and the honeysuckle trained up the 
cottage wall, are happy omens to the forlorn and weary traveller; for he knows 
that the hand which trains or rears a plant or flower, is seldom, if ever, 
closed against the stranger's plea for help.- 4 A plant in the poor man's 
window is a good sign, a mark of superiority and refinement' Let each 
endeavour to cultivate a love of plants and flowers, and raise, if possible, this 
standard of superiority, by exciting a little jealous rivalry in their propagation. 

Perhaps if our working girls had a little encouragement from their more 
favoured sisters, they might be led to a little contemplation and cultivation 
of natural flowers, instead of studying alone, as too many now do, the adorn- 
ment of themselves, by the indiscriminate and profuse clustering of artificial 
ones. Yet, the artificial florist, if true to nature, may add grace to external 
beauty. We admire the correct and tastefully adorned cap or bonnet ; we 
are not indifferent as to the choice of our ribbons; we look with respect on 
the demure Quakeress, but we do not entertain her strict notions with regard 
to our garb. Nevertheless while maintaining our own liberty, we would 
honor and endeavour to imitate that humility, which the dress of our friend is 
intended to emblematise. Whilst we are very particular in adorning our 
heaX-dresses, let us not be unmindful of the head itself, should I not also say 
the heart? 

St. Stephen* 8 WillenhaU. 
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Worn and aweary, the lone one pleads, 

As the thronging crowds pass by, ^ 
A morsel of bread will supply her needs, 

Yet vain is her piteous cry. 
Joy groups of lov'd ones, are sweeping along ; 

But for her is no kind voice of pity, 
No ear to receive the poor wanderer's song, 

In the heart of the desolate city ! 

O ! for a mite from the rich man's, store, 

Or a smile from the happy and glad ; 
How little would lighten the griefs of the poor, 

And brighten the hearts of the sad ! 
Yet the lone one is pleading from morn till night, 

And the crowds pass her by without pity; 
And she feels that the place where the rich find delight, 

To the poor, is a desolate city. 

Pleasure flits past her, and riches and fame, 

And lives that are sunny and fair; 
But lonely she stands, not a friend she can claim, 

' Mid the numberless friends that are there.^ 
The tears of despair are filling her eyes ; 

O God ! for a heart that will pity, 
Lest she chooses to die 'neath the dark Bridge of Sighs, 

Than to live in this desolate city. 

WOlenhall, May 27*A, 1862. JAcquiss. 



Tobt. — It is curious, how often political parties have ended by assuming to themselves names 
first fastened on them by their adversaries in reproach and scorn, The ' Gueux ' or ' BeggSrs ' 
of Holland, , are perhaps the most notable instance of all ; so too i Tories' was a name properly 
belonging to the Irish bogtrotters, who during our civil war, robbed and plundered, professing 
to be in arms for the maintenance of the royal cause ; and from them transferred, about the 
year 1680, to those who sought to maintain the extreme prerogative of the crown.— Dean 
Trench' t Okuary. . * „ 

A Student unacquainted with the attempts of former adventures is apt to overrate his own 
abilities ; to mistake the most trifling excursions for discoveries of moment; and every coast 
new to him, for a new found country. 
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(Concluded from our last) 
Cologne abounds in churches. The Church of St Ursula is remarkable 
for containing, as it is alleged, the bones of 11,000 Virgins, which are arranged 
in glass receptacles fixed to the walls. That of St. Peter contains the cele- 
brated picture of the Apostle's crucifixion, by Rubens, and the font is pointed 
out as the one in which the great painter was baptized. The house is also shown 
in which he was born, his father having retired to Cologne for a time to escape 
from some political commotion which rendered Antwerp an unsafe residence 
for a man of his position. The Church of the twelve Apostles was formerly 
possessed of 13 silver life-size figures, but it lost them through the vicissitudes 
of war. When they were pointed out for admiration to the first Napoleon, 
he made some jest upon them ; and saying that circulating as francs they 
would be far more serviceable to the world, he sent them to the Mint at Paris. 
A magnificent, though small synagogue has recently been built by one of the 
wealthy merchants of Cologne, at a cost of £80,000. I could not refrain from 
expressing to the attendant, that I had that day been within buildings set 
apart for worshippers widely separated from each other by believing respect- 
ively too much and too little. There is a fine bridge over the Rhine. I 
walked across it It carries a railway, and has besides ample provision for 
horse-drawn vehicles and pedestrians. A strong latticing of iron runs down 
the centre, and a similar fencing guards the sides. It is closed overhead and 
wholly built of iron. A small toll is payable by foot passengers. 

Another night journey brought me to Brussels. It was only by several 
substitutions of the railway carriage for abed, that I could go over the ground 
I had sketched out as my path homeward. I do not wonder that many English 
families make Brussels their residence, when its cheerfulness and cleanliness 
are contrasted with the frequent fog and constant filth of London. A 
Boulevard of noble width, and in its older portions planted with trees of many 
years' growth, runs round the city. The Cathedral is a fine building, which 
nas been for twenty years under repair. It is gradually being relieved from 
the houses which, as is the case elsewhere, have wedged themselves into the 
very structure : filling its external recesses, darkening its windows, and of 
course, debasing and defiling it. Decorations at that time abounded within 
it — black drapery and flowers — because, as I was told, it was the Octave of 
All Saints. There is a Museum of Natural History, of very great excellence; 
and a large collection of Paintings in what was once a palace. Though so 
late in the year, the Flower Market was brilliant with its gay merchandize. 
The Chambers of the Belgian Parliament are admirably arranged for business, 
and handsomely fitted up ; and there is a Library of which the Parliament 
may be proud. Provision is made to accommodate the Ambassadors, in such a 
manner that they can hear the debates without being seen by the Deputies. 

I asked my guide as to the condition of the labouring classes. He said they 
were reduced to difficulties by want of employment. The best workmen could 
only earn two francs (Is. 8e2.) a day ; and this was just the price of a pound 
of butter ; that potatoes were scarce, bad and dear, and that he had never 
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known things worse for poor men. His statement was only a confirmation of 
the labour market, as exhibited in other lands. 

Had it been practicable, I wished much to visit the ironworks and collieries 
of Belgium. The assertions I have read concerning the habits of the men, their 
cleanliness, and the occupation they seek when the hours of work are past, 
made me desirous of judging for myself, and bringing home, if might be, some 
particulars and facts to be of use among the sons of toil in our own neighbour- 
hood. This I was unable to accomplish. Heartily do I wish some gentleman, 
with means and leisure, would undertake such a personal enquiry, and return 
with all the points in which Belgian management of mining excels our own. 

An hour's ride took me to Antwerp. An English merchant resident there 
was my fellow-passenger. "When we were near the city, he pointed out some 
new fortifications in advance of the old defences, which were in course of con- 
struction, and presented a scene of hive-like activity. Some hundreds of men 
were wheeling, tier above tier, the soil which already formed a great embank- 
ment. He said "he did not see much use in it, for if the Emperor intended to 
come, these works would not stop him." Prom this gentleman I heard that the 
men lately employed struck for an advance of wages : their pay having been 
two francs a day. Their employers would give no more, and made application 
to Government for permission to engage soldiers for the work. This was 
granted ; and the men whom I saw labouring with military order and exactness, 
were receiving only sixpence and their rations. 

Antwerp is a most interesting place. Bich, without a rival, in magnificent 
churches, and possessing works of art deserving of long study ; a hasty gazer at 
its treasures must come away with a feeling that he has passed through the 
banqueting hall without tasting the feast. It is here that the traveller stands 
on what is called the Bubens territory ; the honour rendered to this name by 
the city of Antwerp is great indeed. 

" Peace hath victories no less renowned than 'War/' 

and in Bubens we have one of Peace's Heroes. Surely Carlyle would not 
grudge the homage rendered him. Of good descent, visitor of many courts; 
sought after by kings, corresponding with princes, taught by Titian and teacher 
of Vandyke, versed in several languages*, and perfect master in an art which 
speaks every language, it is no marvel that — though two centuries have passed 
since, bowed by the weight of eighty years, he was laid in his last resting-place 
at the back of the High Altar of St. Jacques — his memory should still flourish 
undecayingly, where he lived, and wrought, and died. Even the very chair on 
which the great painter sat, is preserved under glass in the Museum of the 
city. As to many of his largest works, it is known how many, or rather, how 
few days, he took for their completion ; and when one stands before a vast 
canvass — crowded with truth and beauty — it lessens the wonder at the multi- 
^ plicity of his pictures, to be told that it occupied him only nine, or even 
seven days. 

The cathedral is a grand building ; the side aisles (unless my memory 



•He wrote a treatise in Latin on the Rules of his Art; and another on the Costumes of 
the Ancients. It is the latter— * Bubenjus de rd Vestiaria, , ~ which Sterne satirically repre- 
sents Mr. Shandy consulting at a period of Tristram's life, when he passed from one Kind of 
garment to another. 
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deceives me) are tripartite. It is 500 feet long, and 350 broad. There are 
ninety-nine bells, which ring beautiful chimes. From the tower, Birda, 
Ghent, Brussels, Mechlin, and on a clear day, the North Sea may be seen. 
Within the cathedral, are two of Bubens' best pictures : one 'The Elevation 
of the Cross.' It is in the act of being raised with Christ upon it, and 
obliquely thrown from corner to corner of the picture ; on the one side are 
the women, on the other the horsemen, and executioners nailing the thieves 
to crosses. A Newfoundland dog is oddly introduced, panting. The other 
picture. 'The Descent from the Cross/ esteemed his highest work, I could 
not see. The reason of this, was the fact that the cathedral was much 
clothed with black draperies ; and my guide told me it was on account of its 
being the Octave of Au Saints. Neither here nor at Brussels, could I make 
out why sable adornments should be adopted in such a commemoration. I 
was annoyed at missing a sight so rare, and no way comforted by the guide's 
informing me, that in about a fortnight, would come an altered ornamentation 
in honour of St. Barbara. 

The stalls (of wood) in the choir, are exquisitely carved, and also the pulpit, 
hy Verbingger. 

In the centre of a church I entered at night, was the sitting figure of the 
Virgin, crowned, holding an infant, also crowned, and both much gilded and 
coloured. Over the altar, on a black ground of some textile fabric, was a 
large red cross, and over this a transparency, shewing a figure of Our Saviour, 
sitting, clothed in red, his arms extended in ah attitude of invitation. This 
was lighted from behind. 

My guide took me to St. Paul's Church, outside of which, but still enclosed 
from the highway, is what is called a representation of Calvary. My inform- 
ant told me (and he plainly believed it) that two Jesuit Priests had visited 
Jerusalem, to make drawings, models and measurements, to reproduce the 
localities of Our Redeemer's life ; and the result was what I saw, viz : an exact 
fac-simile of Gethsemane and Calvary. I will briefly say, that the exhibition 
was too pitiful for remark. 

In the square outside the cathedral, is a well, surmounted by a canopy of 
iron, highly wrought : it is the work of the craftsman, Quintin Matsys, who, 
from being a blacksmith, and even in that calling, enthusiastic in his pursuit 
of the beautiful, became a painter of renown. 

In the Church of St. Andrew "is a pulpit, admirably carved in wood — the 
subject, the calling of the Apostles. It is of singular design, and occupies 
much space, as may easily be imagined, from the fact that there is a boat, 
which, if floating, would carry a person of light weight—a net is there, 
enclosing fishes and shells, on a shore, in answerable proportions. A very 
ancient building, still strong enough for the wear and tear of heavy merchan- 
dise — would, if it had speech, tell the visitor, who is led to look at it, that it 
had survived to etil turns and base uses — since, though now a warehouse, 
it was built by the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, for their own abode. 

The Church of St. Jacques is the burial-place of the chief families of 
Antwerp. It is highly ornamented by their tombs and monuments ; and 
there is a vast amount of work in black and white marble. Behind the high 
altar is the tomb of Bubens, and a picture by hiin, of the Holy Family; one 
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of the many compositions so called. The great painter was twice married 
and he had a habit of introducing portraits of these two ladies into his 
pictures. In this group they represent Martha and Mary ; his father, too, 
is introduced as St. Jerome ; his grandfather as Time ; himself as St. George, 
and his son as an angel. Over this a white marble statue of the "Virgin, by 
Du Quesne — a Fleming by birth, though this was carved, I suppose, in 
Italy, as it was brought thence by Rubens himself, when he returned from 
that classic soil, which he visited, that he might ponder with profit, on the 
works of giants of other days. There is a large carving of the elevation of 
the Cross, in the south transept : its only attraction being that it is cut out of 
a single block of stone. 

In the Church of Augustuses, the altar piece is by Rubens. Among many 

others, there we two more noticeable than the rest ; the one by Vandyke,. 

.'The Ecstasy of St. Augustine:' the other a Martyrdom, by Jordaens, in 
which is a finely-painted grey horse. 

The Museum is rich in art-treasures, but minute reference is impossible,, 
and a mere catalogue insufferably dry. Among the wonders , of the past, I 
saw in the Museum a marvel of the present. A gentleman, son of an official 
in high position at Antwerp, was copying an ancient artist, and he sat at his 
work upright, and unsupported by any back to his chair, holding, separately 
of course, brush and pallet ; and yet he had not only no hands, he had not 
even arms ! I was told he might, if he pleased, make any amount of money, 
so much were his copies sought after ; but his circumstances were good, and 
he used no exertion beyond what gave him agreeable occupation. He was 
habited in a short cloak, which concealed his grievous deprivation ; and I 
should have passed him, without notice, had not my cicerone pointed him out 
and given me his history. 

It was at Antwerp that my observation of works of art ended; and I could 
not but be struck with the wide difference there is as to these evidences — as 
they are generally regarded as proofs of advanced civilisation — between the 
large and moderate-sized cities of the Continent, and similar places in our 
own land. Many an essay has been written on the subject, and I am not 
about to add another to the list; but I may say I have strong and plain 
opinions as to the origin of those which are ecclesiastical, and the feelings with 
which they are regarded by the masses. It was to a religious element or 
impetus that Greece owed her finest statuary. When, under a miserable 
mythology, the Lycaonians of Lystra — so readily concluded that 'the gods had 
come down to them in the shape of men,' it is easy to conceive, that in the 
representation of these beings in human shape, a high ideal of beauty and 
perfection would be before the mind's eye of the sculptor, whose business it 
was to present to a people steeped in the superstitions of polytheism, the 
divinities to whom they prayed and offered gifts. And so in the portraiture 
of the chief characters and scenes of a religion which is true in its origin, the 
artist would, in facts left to be imagined, soar after the musings of a lofty 
conception ; whilst to his delineation of things, down on earth, and in the 
sight of men, and historically recorded, the same principle would give strength 
and beauty. Hence, as it seems to me, in the churches Qf the Continent, we 
have presented to us, either from the written word, or from *the legendary 
lives of saints, such arresting and vivid images of every passion of th$ mind, 
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and suffering of the body. A religion less pictorial seems to run less risk 
of dividing with the creature the honour and service which is due to God 
alone. 

It was a wet and blustering evening which found me at Ostend, soon after 
five o'clock. The packet was not to sail until twelve. The hotel to which I 
had been casually recommended in the train, was so dejected and cheerless, 
that I and a young Prussian officer of dragoons, who was coming to London, 
declined it as our place for dining, and sought another. We were here 
advised to go early on board, that we might secure good berths, and acting 
on this hint, we went down to the pier, on a gusty, drizzling evening. We 
were early compared with the majority of pur fellow-passengers ; and it was 
amusing to observe the later arrivals, and to hear the often-renewed discussions 
of the desirability of this or that position in the vessel. From the gravity 
and reasonings of the steward (a man of undisturbed good humour and com- 
plaisance, under most trying circumstances) one would have supposed that 
one party, of ladies, were about to live in the packet for several weeks, instead 
of a few hours. With various changes of character in the new-comers, this 
scene went on till about half-past eleven. At midnight we began to move, 
and gradually the saloon was thinned of its lounging occupants, and a full 
complement of passengers retired to the shelves with their mattresses, which, 
even in packets of the first and largest class, are all the accommodation which 
can be provided for the night The wind was high, the sea rough, and, though 
it was November, there was thunder and lightning. It was not till the saloon 
was busy with a large company seated at breakfast, that I moved from my 
shelf, and made more acquaintance with my fellow-voyagers. I was anything 
but a cheerful addition to the company, having a disabling headache, on 
which a lady took pity, and offered me unlimited supplies of Eau-de-Cologne. 
This kindness led to conversation, in which her mamma, a stout lady, of much 
bustle and energy (a strong-minded woman, but not of the Mrs. Pardiggle 
class) quickly joined. I was soon made acquainted with some passages in 
the history of the family ; and learned they had been for many years living 
in Belgium, and were now moving to a place they had taken in Essex. 
There was a heartiness in these people which had a great charm ; and the 
kindliness of their nature was shewn by the fact that they were bringing with 
them an aged woman-servant, who almost wanted a person to wait upon her ; 
a young man, a Belgian, who had been taken from their service by the 
Militia Laws of their country, had served eighteen months, and had lately 
oome back to his place ; two little black-and-tan terriers, which were chained 
at very short, in die cook's cabin ; a cat, well-battened down in a basket, and 
from the tones she uttered, suffering, it appeared, from seasickness ; and 
lastly, an Aldemey cow ! On entering the Thames, I was much on deck, 
but the morning was not clear ; and it was not till the river narrowed 
that objects became visible ; and only as we neared the Metropolis of Eng- 
land, that we became convinced of its close proximity, by the sights presented 
on its banks, The great sewer was not set-off to advantage, by a November 
haze. Every kind of dirt-making occupation flourishes beside the stream 
which leads to the centre of civilisation. The old-fashioned elements of 
an ancient philosophy are all, in their places, employed to produce the grand 
result of filth. Fire, air, earth, and water, are so dealt with, that the results 
are Stygian. And there are thousands of people who have their dwelling 
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kere, and see, through life, little else than the foulness which surrounds 
them. But we are told that these people, and these places, and these things, 
lie at the very foundation of our national greatness ; and that any attempt to 
mitigate the degradations and annoyances of those who labour in these and 
similar scenes, is fantastic and sentimental, chimerical and impracticable ; 
and that whatever ills press down and lower, physically, morally and spirit- 
ually, generation after generation, of such toilers— they are condoned and 
compensated by our ' national greatness.' Men who would repudiate in 
theory the ' doing of evil that good may come/ abet and maintain the system ; 
and condemn as dangerous disturbers those who dare to advise a possible 
and practicable amelioration of the state of the bone and muscle machinery 
of the land. 

More than two hours beyond the stated time, we arrived at Catherine 
Wharf. My luggage was not searched. Information was given me at Cologne 
that I should have no duty to pay, even if I brought two cases, I told the 
officer I had one case, of Eau-de-Cologne, in my portmanteau. He did not 
ask for my keys ; but said I must go into the office, and pay, I think, about 
three shillings and sixpence. I did so ; and had I not seen it, I eould not 
have believed that such an office was used by the government of the country. 
It gave me the idea that it must be a spot which had survived, without 
repair, from the days of the Stuarts. My duty was paid ; I was soon whirled 
to the other end of London — thence home — and so ends, locally but not 
mentally, as it began— my travel. 



" Dear Mb. Editor. — I have read somewhere of a man, who retired to 
rest one evening a mere ordinary individual, but on awaking next morning 
he found himself suddenly grown famous. The insertion of my article on 
the "Holy Well," in your excellent magazine, has placed me in circumstances 
of a similar nature. A copy of the April number having found its way to the 
office of 'that first-rate advertising medium,' the Hadfield Courier, the editor 
thereof (who discharges the united labours of editor, proprietor, manager^ 
London reporter, and Foreign correspondent) transferred the story of my 
adventure to the columns of his distinguished broadsheet. The consequence 
of such publicity in an out-of-the-way, gossiping country village, may be 
readily imagined. The news spread like wild-fire, and the demand for the 
Courier that day, was unprecedented ; no less than 49 copies being disposed 
of (the average circulation is 32£). Thenceforth my name became public 
property. Had I been to the Gorilla country, the popular furore in my favor 
could not have been greater. Chaillu himself was not more petted and 
caressed by the aristocracy of London, than is your humble servant by the 
great folk of Hadfield. Where is the dinner table to which I have not been 
invited ? What young lady— of any pretensions — who has not favored me with 
the loan of her album, with the view of securing my autograph ? Not one, I 
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declare, in this whole village of Hadfield ! Even as I walk along the street, 
I can hear passers-by exclaim " that's him, that's the celebrated Mr. Wimple ;" 
and they appear uncommonly obsequious too, as though they were awe-stricken 
at my approach. . Public invitations are pouring in continually : I have 
already presided at the "Free-born Farmers' " annual festival, and the tea 
meeting of the " Agricola Benefit Club ; " and am preparing a lecture on the 
' Black Country,' which will shortly be delivered (by particular desire) in aid 
of the 'Society for ike Benefit of Indigent Washerwomen.' But my fame reached 
its climax on the 24th ult, when I was actually 'banqueted* by the 'Hadfield 
Antiquarian and Geological Society? of which I have the honor to be a member. 
I send you with this note* a copy of the 'Cornier,' containing si report of the 
proceedings, and if you think any part of my speech would interest your 
readers, you are at liberty to make a selection therefrom. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

CORNELIUS WIMPLE. 

HadjMy May M> 1862. 



(We deem ft due to our esteemed correspondent, to give the report in ML— £». W.M.) 

"The members and friends of the Hadfield Antiquarian and Geological 
Society, anxious to testify their appreciation of the eminent services rendered 
to the cause of science by our distinguished townsman, Cornelius Wimple, 
Esq., during his recent sojourn in South Staffordshire, and to congratulate 
him on his safe return, entertained that gentleman on Thursday evening last, 
at a public banquet, in the large room of the Crown Hotel. There was a 
numerous and respectable company, and the viands supplied by Mr. Selbeare, 
the landlord, were of excellent description. The cloth having been removed, 
Ed. Sandstone, Esq., F.S.A., was called upon to preside, supported on the 
right by the guest of the evening, and on the left by Fitzgerald Byter, Esq., 
author of 'Sketches from Hadfield Steeple,' 'The History of the Village 
Pump,' and other popular works. There were also present, Dr. Cutlass, 
F. Granitt, Esq., and Messrs. Chawke, Eedstone, Searchmore, Diglow, &c. 
Letters were read from the Rev. A. Twigg, M.A , and Foxe Hunter, Esq., 
J.P., apologising for non-attendance. 

After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, the chairman rose, and said : 
Gentlemen — Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking, I cannot refrain 
from asking your indulgence for a few moments, while I propose the health 
of our highly talented and distinguished guest, Cornelius Wimple, Esq. 
(Loud cheers.) I need not remind you of his recent explorations in South 
Staffordshire ; his antiquarian researches in that region, being, I am happy 
to say, tfell known to us all (cheers), and not merely known tut, as I trust, 
widely^ appreciated. (Loud cheers.) I venture to hope that his untiring 
zeal will rouse Us to exertion (cheers), and that by following in his worthy 
footsteps we, too, may be partakers of his well earned fame." (Applause.) 
The chairman concluded by reciting, with great effect, the lines commencing 
" Lives of great men, all remind us, &c," and resumed his seat, amid loud 
cheers. 

Cornelius Wimple, Esq., amid a burst of applause then rose to reply. 
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After Assuring those present, that all the works of Johnson, Walker, and 
Webster combined, did not contain adequate words to convey his feelings at 
that moment; and haying repeatedly expressed his gratitude for the high 
compliment that had been paid bun/proceeded to say — 'Ihe Black Country 9 
is in many respects a most remarkable region. Imagine, if you can, a 
district despoiled of its natural loveliness — covered with unsightly erections 
— with acres of black mine-clay, instead of com fields — with chimneys 
instead of trees — with clanking chains, instead of singing birds ! — withneoteric 
atmosphere, instead of azure canopy, and you will have some faint idea of 
the 'Black Country 9 (hear, hear.) I endeavoured, during my brief stay 
there, to learn all I could respecting it I hope you will not suppose the 
• Holy Well, 9 was the only object \n which I was interested (cheers.) With 
the view of furthering the interest of this society, (applause) which has ever 
the uppermost seat in my affections, (great cheers) I resolved to visit one 
of the neighbouring coal mines, to explore its inmost recesses, and to return 
laden with geological specimens, for our valuable museum (cheers). With 
some difficulty, I scrambled up one of the embankments, and reached the 
mouth of the 'shaft' as they call it ; and never shall I forget the feeling 
of horror that crept over me, as I looked into that cavern of deepest gloom, 
full of damp and dark and poisonous gases, and extending fathoms deep 
beneath the surface of this terrestrial orb. On handing the card of this 
society, (cheers) and five shillings, (hear, hear) to one of the miners, ho 
kindly invited me to descend. If you can fancy Box tunnel, reared perpen- 
dicularly in the earth, and the guard of a ricketty old railway train blandly 
asking you to ' take your seat/ that you may be plunged into the gaping 
dungeon, you will understand my position at that tempting moment (Sensa- 
tion). But, gentlemen, my enthusiasm in the cause of science was strong, 
and would fain have led me to wander in that dark abyss. Weakened, 
however, as I was by a previous exploit, I did not feel equal to the occasion. 
I perceived, too, that it was getting late, (hear, hear) that the shades of 
evening were encircling with their folds, the verdant — I mean the various 
erections and contrivances, whereby the ' secrets of the sullen mine' are 
brought to light (cheers.) In short, gentlemen, I need hardly say I have 
a wife (great cheering) and family, (renewed cheering) and however strong 
my enthusiasm in the cause of science may be, I felt it my duty for their 
sake, and at any sacrifice of personal inclination, to abstain from placing 
myself in such imminent danger (cheers). Yes, gentlemen, I thought of 
Hadfield at that hour (hear, hear J ; of the spot hallowed-— by the — sacred 
memories— of — childhood — . (Tne speaker was at this point overcome by 
emotion, and for two or three minutes, quite unable to proceed. During 
the interval, the chairman called for three cheers for Mrs. Wimple and 
family, which was responded to with the greatest cordiality.) Mr. Wimple 
continued: my visit to the 'shaft/ however, was not wholly fruitless; for 
the miner to whom I have referred — a most reliable man — gave me much 
valuable information, and by his permission, I selected several specimens of 
coal from the heaps which lay around me (hear, hear). If you think those 
specimens worth adding to our museum, you have only to ask and have 
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(cheers). The mines are worked by night as well as by day : there being a 
night set and a day set of men to each pit. This is very convenient, as 
far as domestic arrangement is concerned, as otherwise there would not be 
sufficient sleeping accommodation — their houses in many cases being so over- 
crowded that the dormitories are constantly occupied ; for as the night set 
rolls out, the day set rolls in (roars of laughter). Along the roads leading 
to the various collieries, I noticed groups of women, strangely attired, wear-* 
ing their husbands' coats over their ordinary garments, and carrying on 
their heads small barrels of ale for the use of the miners. The dexterous 
manner in which they managed to preserve the balance of these barrels, 
without ever raising a finger to steady them, gave proof of some acquaintance 
with the laws of gravitation, and somewhat aroused my curiosity (hear, hear). 
Walking one day between Willenhall and Wolverhampton, I resolved to seek 
information on this point; and observing a man leisurely smoking his pipe 
on the bridge of a famous river, near an antiquated turnpike, known as Por- 
tobello Bar, I ventured to accost him, with the view of obtaining his opinion 
on the subject (hear). "It's a fine day, sir," said I, approaching him. 
"Is it?" was his very encouraging reply (laughter). Well, I thought I 
would try him once more, so I remarked " Beautiful weather." To which 
he gruffly responded " Who said it worn't ? " (Great laughter.) Seeing he 
was in no loquacious humour, I bade him 'good morning,' and passed on 
(hear, hear, and cheers). Presently, however, I met a group of these female 
carriers (only they happened to be carrying baskets of coal, instead of ale 
barrels, but that's of no consequence.) "How do you manage to balance 
those baskets so accurately?" said I, addressing the youngest of them. They 
appeared too amazed at my impudence to return any immediate reply. 
While they were hesitating, a collier youth, mounted on a shabby-looking 
pit horse, came up, and seeing us, drew rein, observing to one of the women 
in rather a loud voice, "what's he on about, Julier? * Upon which Julier, 
amid considerable hilarity, repeated my question in her native tongue. 
"Well, if he ain't a greenhorn, anyhow,'* resumed the new comer. "Don't 
he know us colliers' yeds is all flat at top % 99 (Great laughter). At this 
the women set up a loud roar, equal in i act to the specimen we have just 
heard, (renewed laughter), which made their baskets tremble exceedingly. 
Seeing however, that the collier youth was still as grave as a judge, 
I thought his statement might not be wholly devoid of truth, so I took 
out my note book to record it (hear, hear). The moment my book made 
its appearance, the countenance of the whole party underwent immediate 
transformation, and they eyed me with savage glances. The horseman 
dismounted, remarking as he did so, " ! he's one o' thorn blessed inform- 
ers, is her* "I'd 'eave 'arf a brick at him for two pins. He's fur 
summoning yer is he 1 * continued he, still addressing the woman, then 
placing himself in a pugilistic attitude, he said, " All I've got to say is, if 
he feels disposed, I'm ready for him, look yer" (laughter). As for me, I 
was utterly confounded, and vainly did I seek to know the nature of my 
offence. I assured them that 1 wished them no harm ; that I was the collier's 
friend, but it was all of no use: they would not listen to a word of it, so I 
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had no alternative but to make a retreat, which I confess was not attended 
with much dignity (laughter.) 

I afterward discovered that the coal they were carrying, was stolen, and 
that they had mistaken me for an 4 informer,' whose business it is to summon 
before a magistrate, those addicted to that practice (hear, hear £ The secret 
of their balancing powers remains undiscovered ; but as to their cleverness in 
the performance of that feat, there is not the slightest doubt ; and it occurred 
to me that were some of them introduced at the Crystal Palace, before the 
Blondin rage dies out, the Staffordshire Barrel Troupe might become metro- 
politan favorites, and earn a decent penny (laughter and cheers). Gentlemen, 
I might tell you much more about the 4 Black Country,' but I must not 
occupy more of your time (cries of 4 go on '). Allow me in conclusion, to say 
that whatever feelings of humour the social habits of colliers may inspire us 
with, there are also other feelings which a contemplation of their condition 
ought to produce (cheers). I did not leave them without discovering that, 
rough and gruff as they may be outside, warm are the hearts within (cheers). 
And it occurred to me that it would be well for us — well for our kindly 
natures and brotherly sympathies, — if, as we sit around our blazing hearths at 
Christmas-tide, we sometimes reflected on the men who labour to supply that 
pleasurable warmth ; and breathed a hope that soon the time might come 
when a happy change in their social condition may enable them to appreciate 
and to share those comforts and blessings, which owing in some measure to 
their exertions, we are permitted to enjoy (loud and long-continued cheering). 

The remaining toasts, comprising 4 Our Society,' 4 The County Members,' 
' Prosperity to Hadfield,' 4 The Ladies,' and 4 The Press,' having been 
proposed and suitably acknowledged, the very enjoyable proceedings of the 
evening were brought to a close." 



Pabtkebships between nations, as between individuals engaged in business, are 
not always the most agreeable things. Although at the outset, while the chief 
difficulties to be encountered are more matter of supposition and conjecture, 
than of actual knowledge, the entente cordiale may be strong and the high 
contracting powers may see eye to eye, yet no sooner are they brought into contact 
with actual, and not ideal, circumstances, no sooner do new complications arise, 
than opinions thereon begin to differ, as interests differ, and harmony x>f action is at 
an end. Our difficulties in and with Mexico are an example too of the difficulty 
of exacting by the show of warlike force, the rights which peaceful diplomacy 
failed to secure; and yet to abstain from any appearance of intention to subjugate 
the recalcitrant nation, or force upon it a government not its own, was at best a 
difficult task. We learn now, that French troops are advancing upon the city 
of Mexico, while the English and Spanish are leaving the country. It seems 
hard that Englishmen should lose life and property, and their country offer no 
protection ; but does it not seem hard, too, that English treasures, and perhaps 
even blood, should be poured out to gain indemnity for the losses of those who 
have thought fit to venture property and life, in the midst of a race existing in 
chronic lawlessness and civil warfare? 
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North and South are at it still, and the end is not yet. Certainly the former 
appear to gain ground. The surrender of Fort Macon to Burnside ; the successful 
bombardment of Forts Jackson and St. Philip ; the subsequent capture of New 
Orleans, and the destruction, whether by Federal or Confederate hands, of 
vessels and batteries; the evacuation of Torktown by the Secessionist leaders, 
without a blow; the recent battles of Williamsburg and West Point, both on 
the Torktown Peninsula, and both ending disastrously for the South; — are 
events which at least add prestige and confidence to the North, and tend to 
dishearten their enemies. But in nearly all these engagements, the Federal 
gunboats have played a conspicuous part, or the results might and probably 
would have been different. If the Southern generals retreat inland, and are 
determined, as they say, to contest every inch of ground; if the population of 
the South are really one in sentiment with their government, and refuse again to 
submit to the Washington government, then the war is far from being ended. 
Richmond is threatened now with capture. One would think its retention were 
worth a pitched battle yet In the South- West, Beauregard and Halleck are 
face to face, and warm work must follow ere long. The hot climate of the 
South, is expected to operate soon with fatal effect on the invading armies, and 
prove a formidable ally of Secession. 

Meanwhile Lancashire suffers more and more, and the prospeet grows darker. 
Private charity is doing much to alleviate the distress, but if it continue to 
increase, public help must be afforded. 

The advocates of a reform in the franchise and an extension of suffrage to the 
working classes, are reluctantly compelled to admit that the said classes do not 
care about the privilege, and are content with things as they are. Even that 
great demagogue, Bright, with all his eloquent appeals, has failed to convince 
the working men of our land, that they are oppressed and trampled on, and 
defrauded 'of their just rights by the aristocrats and middle classes. 

The most noteworthy incidents in Parliament have been connected with Mr. 
Disraeli's recent exhibition of himself, and battle with Gladstone on the Inland 
Revenue Bill, in which the veteran Premier proved a faithful and noble ally 
to his finance minister. 

The Great Exhibition may now be said to be m a complete state, and ready 
for the inspection of the public. The number of visitors hitherto has been but 
moderate, and on account of the charges for admission, has been chiefly composed 
of persons well to do in life 

The weather is exceedingly propitious, and the aspect of the country promises 
an abundant harvest. 

Germany is threatened with a disturbance, on account of the stubbornness of 
the Elector of Hesse Cassel, in refusing to adhere to " a constitution," granted 
to the people some thirty years ago. He wishes to impose on them a new 
constitution, fabricated so lately as 1860, and has been endeavouring to gather 
a representative assembly to his mind, by requiring all voters to subscribe to 
the new order of things. The consequence is, whole districts have returned no 
representative, and Prussia, with Austria, steps in to convince the Elector of his 
error. He has insulted the Prussian envoy, General Willisen, and contemptuously 
refused his demands. 

Victor Emmanuel has returned from his tour in Naples and Sicily, which we 
hope has contributed to the pacification of those provinces. 
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There have been disturbances in Lombardy, in which Garibaldians are 
implicated ; and there is fear lest the general himself should by imprudent acts 
of himself or friends, lose his good name. 

. Our Prince Albert Edward has reached Constantinople from Syria, where he 
has been received by Turks and Franks, with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Layard says the report of disturbances in Persia, is without foundation. 

The flourishing state of Indian finance, has allowed Mr. Laing to lower the 
tariff of duty on cotton goods, of English manufacture. 

In China we appear in danger of being drawn into a regular war with the 
insurgents, who have been lately repulsed from Shanghai, by British and Chinese 
troops, aided by British gun boats. 



^0**1 Agister. 



The Committee of the Literary Institute have received an unofficial offer of 
three of the rooms, in the house lately occupied by Mr. H. Hail, for reading, 
library, and committee rooms. As, however, the acceptance of them would 
much increase their expenditure, and not supply their greatest want, (a good 
lecture room), it is not probable they will change quarters. 

The erection of the new Baptist Chapel, in Lichfield Street, proceeds 
rapidly. We have not yet heard of the pecuniary results of Lord Teynham's 
visit 

On Thursday, the 22nd ult., the Rev J. Boxer gave the last of a series 
of lectures, in the reading room. The subject was ' Home.' There was a 
good attendance. 

The Willenhall Cricket Club will play several matches in Whitsuntide 
week. The most interesting one will be between the 'Married 5 and the 
'Unmarried' of Willenhall. Not much doubt can be entertained as to the 
result, even although, (as is probable) the 'Engaged' should rank as 
husbands. 

This month of June is signalized by a great event : — the birth of a 
Walsall Magazine. Barr Beacon might be lighted up for the occasion, but 
the sunlight would hide the flame. We understand that an admirable 
criticism was written upon it, ready for insertion in the newspapers, some 
weeks before its existence. The critic's faith must be large. Has he any 
reason for such belief? 

The Rev. Bichard Roberts, of Huddersfield, perhaps, as an orator, second 
to only one among .the Weeleyan Methodists, is engaged to deliver a lecture 
in Wffleniall next month. The subject will be, 'The Character of St Paul.' 

The CongregationaHsts have n*w regular Sunday service in Willenhall. 
The large and handsome efaib room, belonging to Mr. J. Hinaks, is used 
until a chapel is erected. 
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THE SARITABT CONDITION OF SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 



The Committee of the Willenhall Wesleyan Methodist Improvement 
Society, have projected a day's excursion for all the members, (some sixty) 
to Tong Castle, if the present proprietors will kindly allow such a visit. 

It is said, that a certain ironmaster has offered to Mr. Hincks, a large 
price for the mines under 'The Pool,' and the cluster of trees surrounding. 
It is a pity the latter should be disturbed ; they are almost the only remnant 
of Willenhall's former beauty. 

There have been lately erected at Bloxwich, new National Schools, which 
are quite a credit to the district. The architectural design is pleasing, and 
admirably executed. They were opened on die 24th of April. The Rev. 
J. C. MiHer, D.D., of Birmingham, preached a sermon on the occasion. 
The whole eost is about £2,000. 

It is said that the Volunteers of Staffordshire and the neighbouring 
counties are to have a grand field day and sham fight this season. Trentham 
Park was fixed upon as the scene of this display, but the Duke of Sutherland 
declines to lend it. 

The Willenhall Board of Health is, we believe, making another attempt 
to obtain the land, which is so much in the way at the entrance of the 
Market Place. It is very desirable that the street should be widened there. 

A Correspondent of 'The Engineer, 9 states that stamped iron window 
frames for Spain, are being made in Willenhall ; and that orders for the 
better class of locks, especially for the Indian trade, are increasing in J 
number and importance. * 

An Agricultural Hall is about to be erected at Wolverhampton. Snow 
Hill is suggested as a suitable site. 

The appeal on behalf of the sufferers from the Mill Fields Catastrophe, 
has been liberally responded to, (the amount we believe is about £2,000). 
Some one proposes to establish an Orphan Asylum at Bilston, near the 
scene of the accident. 

Among the deaths of last month, we notice that of T. Thorneley, Esq., 
who so long and faithfully represented us in Parliament. He had attained 
a venerable and respected old age. 



The following extract from a leading article in • The Times/ of Friday, May* 
16th, deserves, we think, the serious attention of the inhabitants of this 

district. 

" South Staffordshire is severely censured by the Registrar, for its disregard 
of the health of the people, who suffer from all kinds of pestilential diseases, 
and are in a deplorable sanitary Btate. In the district of Wolverhampton 
alone, for example, 980 deaths occurred in 91 days; the mortality was high 
before, and while Birmingham has been getting better, the health of the 
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district of Wolverhampton is every year getting worse. Several hundreds of 
the inhabitants are, every year, disabled by sickness ; funerals are a staple 
trade ; parents lose their children, wives their husbands, and children their 
fathers, by the poison of the place: workmen and people in trade are cut down 
at all ages in alarming numbers. The Registrar General, will not admit the 
severity of the weather during part of the year, as an excuse for an excessive 
rate of mortality, where there has been wilful acquiescence in nuisances: and 
points out the just inference to be drawn from the abnormal healthfulness of 
the Wolverhampton district during the wet summer. If a large accession of 
pure water could do so much for the town, why should Wolverhampton ever 
be again as unhealthy and dangerous to its inhabitants as it was before ? He 
commends to the municipal authorities the example of Naaman, who though 
he was 'wroth* when told to 'wash and be clean,' yet finally obeyed the 
injunction and was healed." 



To the Editor of the " Willenhall Magazhtb." 
Sib, 

Having occasion frequently to travel between Wolverhampton 
and Walsall, I have suffered much inconvenience and loss of time, from the 
very indirect nature of the route. Would it be believed, that in an age of 
railways, three-quarters of an hour should be required to accomplish a 
journey of six miles? Tet so it is, and so truly is 'use second nature, 9 
that the public have become resigned to this state of things, as to an 
inevitable fate, finding their only relief in an occasional grumble. The station 
accommodation at Bushbury and Bescot Junctions, is totally inadequate 
for the requirements of the traffic. During the summer months this may 
be tolerated ; but in the fierce, cold blasts of winter, the discomfort, and 
even danger, to passengers having to change or wait, is of serious moment. 
At Bescot especially, the shelter provided by the Grand Junction Line, 
consists of a miserable wooden shed, not fit to house cattle; and here 
passengers of every description/ including poor people thinly clad, and 
mothers with their tender infants in their arms, are compelled to wait, 
perhaps 10 or 15 minutes, on dark winter evenings, without fire or light. 
Then again, there is need of a bridge or railed footway, to enable passengers 
to cross the line with comfort and safety, instead of, as now, having to incur 
the danger and inconvenience of walking over the metals* while perhaps two 
or three passenger or goods trains are entering the junction. The present 
alterations are good as far as they go, but all the improvement intended, as 
far as I can learn, will fall short of what is required. It is my opinion, 
that one of Mr. Train's tramways laid down between Wolverhampton, 
Willenhall, and Walsall, would successfully compete with the Old Grand 
Junction, for the passenger traffic of the neighbourhood. I trust the matter 
will be earnestly taken up by those interested therein, so that some remedy 
may be found. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
WMmhatt, May 9th, 1862. A CORN DEALER. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES* — TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



To the Editors.— Gentlemen,— It may interest some of your readers to 
know that the name Wilienhall is derived from the Saxon Winekale, signifying 
Victory, and that it was probably so called from a decisive victory over the 
Danes, by Edward the Elder, in or near the village, about the year 910. 
Wednesfield and Wednesbury, are so ealled from Woden, the Saxon God of 
battle. From these facts it would appear that this district was, during the 
wars of the Saxons, a somewhat celebrated battlefield. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 

J.Y, S. 

Low* LiehJUld Strut, WWmheU, May 2nd, 1862. 

' A Young Subscriber ' wishes to know the names of the books written by 
the late Dr. Wilkes, of Wilienhall. Perhaps some of our readers can supply 
the information. Ed. W.M. 



H. J. M. (lAverpool). — We are obliged for your flattering opinion of the May 
number of our magazine. With regard to your remarks on 'Public Houses, 9 we 
expected a diversity of opinion on the subject. Perhaps you had better embody your 
views thereon in a letter to us. 

• Diq.'—Yow lines are received, and shall be considered. 

• Inquirer.*-— Yes. . Lord Teynham has a seat in the House of Peers. We do 
not knew his exact age. 

T. I*. Jones, {Wednesfield HeathJ.—The new line you noticed at James Bridge 
Station, is intended to pass through Darlaston to Wednesbury, there to join the 
main line. As railways are usually the pioneers of a higher civilisation, we trust 
that Darlaston wUl be morally and socially elevated thereby. 

George Hunt. — The opinion we gave you in our last number, in reference to 
Canada, we gave you in good faith. You ask further information. Our space 
will not permit much. Here are, however, a few extracts from a letter of a resident 
to a friend of ours. " The price of land varies from 50 cents, i.e. 2s. sterling, an 
acre, {this i* rough, uncleared land in the bush J to between 100 dollars and 900 
dollars, Le. £30 and £40 per acre. But all depends upon the state of cultivation, 
situation, dc." Again, "provisions are pretty cheap ; beef may be had at 2d. per lb., 
and tough as hide. Clothing is dear ; a good suit of black cloth costs £12." But 
we again repeat our conviction, that such a 'move 9 in life needs much consideration. 



WILLIAM H. DAVIS, PRINT*]*, 8, NCEDLES8 ALLEY, TEMPLE ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 
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By THE EDITOR. 



Amidst the universal and almost endless discussion which the action of 
Government in the matter of Public Education has called forth, it may not 
be ill-timed or out of place, to consider what is really comprehended in the 
term. It may be objected that it is a well-worn topic on which little fresh 
light can be thrown. To obviate this objection, I will in treating of it, neither 
accept nor confine myself to the commonly received and altogether conven- 

» tional meaning assigned to the word Education, but will endeavour to arrange 
my remarks thereon, under the following divisions ; (1.) The subject of it-*- 
man ; (2.) The nature of the process ; (3.) The objects and results ; and (4.) 
The agencies whereby it is effected. 

The subject to whom this process is to be applied (as far as we are at 
present concerned) is man, of whom our great dramatist and poet, our 
inspired Shakspeare wrote, " What a piece of work is man ! How noble in 
reason ! How infinite in faculties ! In form and moving how express and 
admirable! In action how like an angel! In apprehension how like a 
god ! " Let us remind ourselves that this being is possessed of a threefold 
nature, physical, intellectual, moral. The physical nature of man may be 

. regarded as the basis or medium of action upon the outer-world of his higher 
nature in the various affairs of life. It is subject to certain natural laws, and 
dependent as to health, vigour, and proper fulfilment of functions, both upon 
inward constitution, and outward circumstances, favourable or adverse, 
stimulative, fostering, or repressive. Its natural growth is gradual, and 
considerable time is requisite for its attainment to maturity. It is capable of 
high and healthful development on the one hand, and subject to great and 
rapid deterioration on the other, accordingly as the laws which regulate its 
several powers are intelligently conformed to, or persistently neglected and 
transgressed. Finally, this physical nature, now so far degenerate from its 
newly-created perfection is mortal, is subject to a mysterious change which 

« we call death, out of which, as Inspiration testifies, it shall one day arise with 
renovated and immortal powers. 

Man has an intellectual nature — a mind by which be takes cognizance of 
outward objects and phenomena, and inwardly reflects and reasons thereon. 
This human understanding, God has made (if itself may be allowed to judge) 
almost infinite in its capacity, able to apprehend and, possibly, to comprehend 
His works through their boundless range. That it is capable of immense 
growth and expansion, we maybe satisfied if we compare the semi-consciousness 
of the infant with the amazing intellectual power of the erudite philosopher. 
And as there is such a progression in this state of being and yet no feeling 
that the limits of thought are touched, are we not warranted in the inference 
that when the human mind shall be freed from the infirmities of weak mor- 
tality, it shall proceed in a continuous, if not a higher, degree of development ? 
Like the body, it is governed by laws adapted to its nature, submission to 
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which will ensure its welfare, while violation of them will bring its own 
punishment. 

Again, man is possessed of a moral nature — a soul : a something which 
loves, hates, rejoices, and is sorry, and is subject to countless emotions, such 
as envy, jealousy, suspicion, pride, regret, hope, despair, desire, contempt. 
By this he is sensible of influences beyond and above what material and 
sensible objects can give rise to. For him there is a right and a wrong, a 
good and evil. He is endowed with a conscience, and is sensible of a Judge 
who sees and shall try him by the moral worth of his actions. Conscious of 
the just, moral government of the universe, he is yet aware of apparent 
incongruities, imperfections, inequalities, and incompletenesses which require 
that there should- be an after-life to adjust, explain, perfect and complete. 
This triple nature rounds the actual human character into one complete : 
whole. Finally, these several parts of our humanity are mutually inter- I 
dependent, and between them a close sympathy exists. So that whatever 
interferes with the one influences the others ; what injures or benefits the 
one, operates unfavorably or beneficially upon the others. The body 
cannot be out of health, or suffer pain, or undergo excessive toil, without 
impairing the energies of the mind, nor the mind be over-taxed or strained 
by severe intellectual exertion, without putting the body out of tune, nor 
the emotions be unwontedly or unnaturally excited without interfering 
with the healthy action of the physical organs, or preventing that calm 
collectedness of mind necessary to clear and profound thought. 

Having then premised that man js a being of such complex powers, let us 
now ask, what is meant by Human Education. It means, as I understand it, 
more than the trotting to and from the dame school of ' young ideas/ more. \ 
than the boy's task at spelling and sums, more than the youth's commercial 
training at the private academy, more even than the complete University 
course of future professional men. Education is one of those words 
which have received ill-treatment in the land of their adoption — it has 
been forced to part with its old Latin meaning, and been pinioned down to the 
school desk or fixed up against the school wall. It is a very poor idea of ] 
education to suppose it means nothing more than what is taught in school, j 
Let us have the benefit of the word's real meaning and define it as the 
leading or drawing, the guiding forth of those varied powers of body, soul, 
and mind, whose capacity for extension we have already spoken of. Now 
shall we see that it is a process more comprehensive than mere scholastic 1 
training, beginning before that commences, ending not when that terminates. 
Its agents are innumerable, its subjects countless, its objects various, its 
process world-wide and life-long, its results eternal. It is the process where- 
by the physical nature is nurtured and cared for, shielded from baneful, 
exposed to favourable, influences ; fed with nourishing, wholesome food, its 
varied functions kept in healthful order, and (so far as the hindrance and 
defects of life permit) gradually, tenderly, yet surely, as nature worketh, 
developed into that perfection of strength and beauty ordained for it by its 
Maker, wherein it may most fitly and fully act its part as servant and minister 
to the mind and heart. This department of Education concerns itself with 
a proper ventilation and drainage of dwellings, with a plentiful supply of 
pure water and good wholesome food, with opportunities for regular, moder- 
ate exercise, and a breath of sweet, fresh, country air, with contentedness of 
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mind, 'with an abstinence from all that must hurt, with a careful and moderate 
use of that which may hurt, if used immoderately. 

It is the process whereby the human mind is inl ike manner developed 
by gradual, judicious, increasing exercise of its powers in the apprehension of 
the varied phases of that truth, whose sum it shall for ever draw nearer the 
comprehension of ; the process whereby the mental eye is little by little used 
to the light, and turned to see clearer and farther to the far-off, ever-receding, 
horizon of knowledge. The mind is not to be overtaxed and strained in 
childhood and youth, while the bodily powers are yet feeble and immature. 
This hotbed forcing produces weak, sickly plants ; this endeavour to exhibit 
children as precocious prodigies is giving the mind an unfair start of the 
body in life's race; and, as a rule — should life continue so long under this 
unnatural, cruel treatment — gives to the world men and women of stunted 
physical powers and prematurely worn-out minds, from which all the strength 
and elasticity are gone. Let the first seven years of life be comparatively 
free from book tasks, and devoted to childish sport and play. Albeit, the 
mother's eye, the father's voice may teach. Let the children skip and dance, 
and run about in the green fields, amidst the wild flowers, gathering health 
and vigour in every breath. 

Education is, further, the process whereby the human being's moral nature is 
trained, whereby he is taught of a life that is to be, of a God and his laws ; where- 
by his human love and hatred, joy and sorrow, are regulated in accordance with 
these laws ; whereby human affections are trained to loose their tendril grasp 
on that which is material and perishing, to lean upon and cling to that which 
is immaterial, eternal. It can never be complete without having a reference 
to man as pre-eminently a religwus creature. To put this out of sight, is to 
neglect a great instinct of his nature which underlies, and is closely bound 
up with, all his other needs and aspirations. If you would thoroughly educate, 
you must deal not isolatedly and independently with these several parts of 
man's nature; but, regarding them as constituting a complete unity, give 
vigour to his physical powers, give knowledge to his mind, set before him 
God to know and love. 

The objects and results of Education, how diverse soever they appear, may all 
be classed under two great and opposite divisions, good and evil. If we 
contemplate man just ushered — a feeble infant — upon an existence which shall 
never terminate, there lie before him two paths stretching away, into the 
future, and as they stretch onward and farther still, diverging more and more, 
till, lost to sight beyond the horizon of this life and still winding on, and on, 
and on through the limitless regions of that which is to come, they tend each 
to an ultimate goal, one upward to an infinite good, one downward to an 
infinite evil. The countless agencies which operate along these two paths 
have multitudinous objects in view: local, personal, general, noble, base, 
generous, selfish, temporary, permanent, — but are all woiking to only two 
results : guiding forth this human creature either toward that infinite good, 
or that infinite evil. The result is not always in accordance with the object 
sought. One agent here with pure and loving motive, may nevertheless, 
through blinding ignorance, be educating for evil, while the work of another 
who plots with wicked malice and evil intent, may actually result in educing 
good. The objects are determined by the individual workers ; the results 
are controlled by a power above them. As to the agencies employed 
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in this great work of Education, it is erroneous to suppose that those who 
are professedly teachers of mankind are the only educators. For all are in turn 
both teachers and taught. Not only those who in our day schools train the 
youthful mind ; not only those who in the Sabbath schools render their service 
of love ; not only those, the set purpose of whose life is to declare the Holy 
truth : but all, all are teachers in this great school of the world, beneath the 
gaze of one Great Inspector, one Strict Observer who knows all we teach or 
learn. Every human being is an agent for gathering and propagating either 
the truth or the error afloat in the world. The mother's smile or frown 
is teaching the babe that lies on her lap ere it has power to understand 
language. And the babe is teaching the mother in its simple, innocent, un- 
conscious way, by the dawning light of reason in its eyes, by its infantine joy 
or its appealing tears. The boy is teaching his playmates, nnd learning from 
them something of good or ill, by word or deed. The youth is educating his 
school fellows as surely, perhaps more surely, than the schoolmaster. The young 
man is educating his associates. Husband influences wife, and wife husband. 
Father teaches son, but none the less does son ofttimes teach father. 
The process is ever going on. In all the frolic and fun of youth, in the earn- 
est resoluteness of manhood, in the calm and cautious spirit of advancing 
years. In all our daily toil and business, behind the counter, in the office, or 
the workshop, in the market or the mine, in all our social gatherings, private 
parties, tea meetings, soirees or concerts, and in our religious assemblies, 
opportunities are ever presenting themselves and ever, though often uncon- 
sciously, used for exercising this Educating influence. By our spoken and 
written words, by our ordinary and more prominent actions, by the whole 
tenor of life and conduct are we influencing one the other. This subtle, 
mysterious influence noiselessly pervades our social atmosphere, bearing from 
mind to mind, from heart to heart, seeds of truth or error. The books we 
read, those records of the virtues and crimes, the wisdom and folly, the lives 
and deaths of men, those vehicles of the facts of science and the achievements 
of art, are educating us. Ay ! but God himself is the great educator for good. 
He, by His free air, His mighty winds, His rippling streams and swelling 
ocean, His grass-clad hills, and snow-capped mountains, His blessed sunlight, 
and cooling shade ; by the flowers with their beauty and sweet odours, by the 
great shadowing trees and waving cornfields, by the winter's cold and sum- 
mer's heat; by His thunderstorms and fruitful showers, rain and hail fulfilling 
His word ; by all the sweet and gentle influences of nature is He providing 
for the physical education of our race. By the hungry craving for knowledge 
which he has implanted in the human mind, and by the feast of fat things he 
has provided for that mental appetite, He is educating us intellectually. 
From Him came the power of thought, and language, the medium of its 
interchange. Not in vain are gateways opened for us into the knowledge of 
the laws of His material universe. High up, behold in the starry array above 
one of God's great diagrams for the instruction of the children in His school ; 
deep down among the strange fossil relics of past ages, see another page of 
that great lesson book ; of which other folios are opened out on the green 
earth's surface, decked with pictures of His own painting. He would lead us 
forth through the knowledge of His works to the knowledge of himself, the 
workman. God is educating us as moral creatures by His works, His provi- 
dence, His word, and the silent influences of the great Truth-teacher, His 
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spirit. He educates us as individuals by all the daily experience of life with 
its joys and sorrows ; as nations, by the restless heavings, die periodical 
convulsions, the revolutions and re-awakeriings which agitate human society, 
by the lessons of past history, by the avenues now opening to a prosperous 
futurity. God is educating the world, drawing forth the energies of our race 
in an appointed path. Each nation in its place, and according to its peculiar 
aptitude, is the great God leading forth to the work which He has assigned 
to it, which for all men, for all nations, is to accomplish His purposes and 
show forth His glory till the earth be filled with it. Our country takes the 
foremost place, leads the vanguard of the world's progress, sets the example 
to other nations. Long may it be our country's honor and glory so to do. 
But her future history depends upon the character of her sons. They must 
be stalwart in body, able to endure physical toil, fit to subdue the earth and 
bend the powers of nature to their will; they must be strong and clear in 
mind, rulers of the empire of thought ; and, above all, charity — the bond of 
perfectness — Divine charity, must sway the actions of their lives. 

Let us hope that this is the Education which England's great liberal 
institutions are imparting to her. Shall she not prosper, with her temples 
for God's worship, with her day and Sabbath schools, with her ragged schools 
and reformatories, with her various charitable and religious societies and 
institutions, with a free and increasingly Christian Press, and with the vast 
an\y of Literary and Improvement Societies, and Young Men's Christian 
A> sociations ? Assuredly she shall. 



As, among other ornaments of the last number of the ' WiUenhaU Magazine, ' 
there appeared a lady-writer's name, I am under the impression that the said 
periodical has lady-readers too ; and to them, perhaps, t^e following descrip- 
tion of a day in the country may be not uninteresting. 

Were I writing for the benefit of actual dwellers in the country, I would 
choose far other subject, since the best studied essay on very familiar things 
is apt to become prolix and wearisome. But as the locale of our Magazine is 
more distinguished by artificial ugliness than natural beauty, a few glimpses 
beyond the verge of smoke may afford a little pleasure to the dwellers in 
WiUenhaU. 

Half of the day I allude to was spent within doors, in consequence of a 
regular, gentle rain, which, though improving the appearance of natural 
things out of doors, has a directly opposite effect upon the blossoms and 
beauties of a lady's attire. But, about two o'clock the rain ceased, and we 
were gratified by the appearance of sunshine. Now this sunshine is a thing 
common enough ; but there are occasions, now and then, on which we are 
very impressively taught its value. This was such an occasion. 

Our visit was to T , the seat of Lord H . The drive through the 

park, on the side we entered, is exceedingly lovely. There is an avenue of 
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the finest fir trees I have ever seen ; their branches grow nearly to the bottom 
of the trunk, and are particularly graceful in form. The species, I believe, is 
rare. Some of the young ones, with their fresh pale green leaves, had that 
peculiar beauty which only young things can possess. Farther on in the 
park, the old English oaks attracted my special admiration ; for size and 
beauty — venerable beauty — they surpassed all in my experience ; but their 
most prominent feature seemed that which we attempt to express by the 
word majesty. 

Everything in this 'Day in the Country* seemed to possess a certain 
uncommon charm. Even the gambols of the cattle in the park, I could 
watch with pleasure; especially as I was riding, and had not that agitation 
of nerves which, in common with most ladies, I experience when witnessing the 
random excursions of cattle in the public streets. 

While gazing on the beautiful scenery of the park, and the country beyond 
its bounds, I did not at all regret the morning's rain : it had made every- 
thing so pure and fresh and brilliant, that the sight was most exhilarating. 
J could now fully appreciate Bryant's words in his ' Thanoptosis.' 

" To Him, who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A varied language ; for his gayer hours 
She hath a voice of gladness, and a smile, 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. * * " 

Having left our pony and carriage in charge of a servant, we were then 
free to roam at will through the extensive gardens, without having at our 
heels the annoying convenience of a gardener. The rhododendrons, with 
their exquisite variety of tints, were just in full bloom. The flower-beds imme- 
diately before the principal entrance to the hall, were much of a pine shape, and 
composed of dwarf nasturtiums and lobelias ; the deep orange of the one and 
the dark blue of the other contrasting very prettily, and forming a gay 
wreath of beds, the effect of which was really fine. There were few roses, 
but plenty of promise of them: some that were in bloom were different to 
anything I had before seen. They were exactly like the wild rose in shape, 
with leaves of a deep rose-pink, and yellow centres. I had often seen such 
flowers worked on canvass, and had been asked whether they were dahlias or 
roses, because of their yellow centres ; but had never met these nondescripts 
in real life. So the appearance of them here was an agreeable surprise. 
While ladies are employed with busy needle imitating the beauties of nature, 
the lords of creation do sometimes utter provoking criticisms on such praise- 
worthy exertions, characterising them as nonsense, waste of time, and other 
pleasing epithets. In many instances this arises from ignorance or a want 
of appreciation of the beautiful in life. I was busily employed one day in 
crochetting an antimacassar, chiefly composed of what I flattered myself were 
very good imitations of roses, when one of the opposite sex almost succeeded 
in disgusting me with my work, by irreverently asking ' Did I think it 
would not look better without those lumps. Pardon this digression, ladies. 
You can, perhaps, understand my feelings at this obtuseness. 

When we went farther on, I was astonished to see a bed of old-fashioned 
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columbines. On expressing surprise, my companion laughingly told me 
' They were not columbines now, but — " then followed some barbarous name 
I cannot recall. (O, that some good philanthropist would invent decent 
Christian names for our garden plants and flowers !) ' And/ continued my 
friend, ' far from being old-fashioned, they are now very fashionable flowers.' 
So you see, Fashion asserts dominion in the garden as well as in the drawing- 
room. These fashionable flowers, however, won little admiration from me ; 
they have too much formality and stiffness, which may be pardonable in art, 
but seem unnatural in nature. 
On our way to the fernery, there was an avenue of elms, whose branches 
- met overhead, and formed a grateful shade from the hot sun. At the end 
we came suddenly upon a splendid panorama of the park, and countless 
thickly-wooded fields beyond. How heartily did I here wish for a pencil and 
the power to use it. I quite agreed with my chaperon that the collection of 
j ferns was a fine one. The tropical ones drew our first attention, by their 
I magnificent size and colors ; but I confess that our modest English ferns 
| won my most loving admiration. I declined going to the vinery ; for the fact 
> is, I never can persuade myself, like the philosophic Fox, that the grapes are 
sour, when they look so temptingly ripe: and I should have been sure to 
covet some. 

Lady H — . had given my friend permission to take any of her acquaintance 
to see the paintings of the hall : a privilege I was really sorry we could not 
avail ourselves of for lack of time. On our way home, my friend told me 
that she once took her little boy to see the gardens and^hall, and after much 
wondering admiration, he said — ' But, mamma, heaven is much more beautiful, 
and we shall always live there/ Do not children often shame us by the 
earnestness of their belief in those things belonging to our peace, when they 
are taught to think of them. Pity 'tis, in riper years, we cannot retain more 
| of the simple trust and reverent love of childhood. I once heard a little girl, 
| who had been watching the birds fly in and out of the air-holes of a barn, say 
'How very kind of the farmer to have those holes left for the dear little birds 
i to help themselves to some corn.' Was not this ' charity that thinketh no 
evil?' The look of disappointment on the child's face, when she was told the 
true object of those 'holes,' — which she thought an especial provision for her 
favourites — was pitiful to see. I would have left her in her blissful ignorance 
till necessity made her wiser. 

Our excursion closed very pleasantly ; we came homeward through the 
lanes, just when the day was fading into dusk. We came back to our home 
in the town, sll the better fitted for its duties, by the refreshing pleasures of 
that 'Day in the Country.' 

WattaU Street, WiUenhaU, June 12* 
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PAGES FROM VILLAGE SIS TOR Y. 

By ULBJC UTHEB. 



THE SECOND. 

A few summers past a small company of yonng men sat in an upper room 
in W — town. They were the committee of a Literary Society that had 
lately shown ominous symptoms of decline, and were now consulting on the 
best means of improving the aspect of affairs. But no sensible advance 
was made till a late hour of the night, when an Irishman, whose initials are 
J. A. H., rose and made a novel proposition. It was, that they the eaad 
committee, should ' get up* a splendid exhibition for the town of W. The 
proposal was approved, and the meeting broke up with promising and 
definite faith as to the future. 

A hundred years' growth has made mighty change in the village of W — . 
It is now a big bustling town. The green with its diminutive stores has i 
vanished, and pompous shops with large, boastful windows now line 
the sides of busy streets. The aspect of the place has quite changed too. 
"What with its furnaces and foundries, its * clunch* hills, and coke fires, it 
looks altogether like an exceptionable citizen, waked from heavy sleep by I 
mid-day sun, and conscious of certain fool's doings of yesternight. The 1 
brook also, once a glassy crystal stream, trout-inhabited and flowing through 
bright, green meadows and sylvan glades, now laves the borders of barren < 
wastes, and we should as soon expect to find therein Megatheria or other ■ 
long- named wonders of the past, as actual trout. A crown of smoke rests 
on the brow of W — , in these days ; its woods and forests are forests of 
chimneys, and its music the weird, wild harmony of chains, and wheels and 
steam. And the people have changed. There are crowds of dusky faces 
and bended forms who toil in the dark underground. There are ironmasters, 
too, in its vicinity, a strange mysterious fold, who with empty pockets hesi- 
tate not to purchase broad acres ; who make fabulous fortunes one day and 
lose them the next ; who buy any quantity of non-existent pigs (metallic) 
and sell the same with huge profit. 

The religion of the place has changed too. The old church remains, 
beloved of antiquarians, but many rivals have sprung up after its kind, 
arrayed in braw new gear, and there are beside, square brick edifices, where, 
according to their several imaginations, crowds of * * * * 

So the W — of to-day lives on a busy, noisy life. In place of the ancient 
master-men have grown up bustling merchants, who send wares all round 
the globe : whose locks make safe the doors at the earth's very end, and 
whose currycombs scrape the uncivilised hides of steeds, fresh caught 
from the rolling prairies and broad savannahs of America, and from the 
mighty Amazonian plains. The work of their * hands' also travels to the 
' dim rich cities' of the East, to the mystic and populous lands far away 
toward sunrising. Thus W — has become a name of note, and a power in 
the world, but its children have not forgotten theways of old. As did their ; 
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fathers, so do they keep the ancient village wake, and year by year tell their 
children, and children's children, strange legends of old, and of the deeds of 
those who lived in o k .her years, and who now lie very quietly asleep under 
the churchyard grass. 

In the autumn of 185 , the sun shone of W — town in the ordinary 
style of autumn suns. Its mellow smile made even sooty faces, smoky 
houses, and hare, bleak, chinch hills look cheerful About the streets the 
people are waiting with eager faces, expectant of some uncommon event. 
Months have passed since those young men, of whom we spoke, sat in that 
upper room. Since then they have worked, as worked the enthusiastic 
builders of the second Temple, and now the work is done. 9 Tis Wake 
Monday. The National School Buildings are decked out with gay colored 
flags. Over all, fixed on the highest pinnacle, the great banner streams 
forth in grand magnificence, a signal of some new thing to those afar off. 
Hark ! a gush oi music fills the air, blending with the muffled murmur of 
gathered throngs. Now comes forth a procession with sound of fifes, and 
bugles, and trumpets, and drums ; the streets are filled with loud acclaim. 
There are noble presences here too. M.P.'s imported for the occasion, and 
» Bishop in holy vestment arrayed ; reverends, Episcopal, Calvinistic, and 
Armenian ; mayors with dignified deportment, and aldermen fat and jolly; 
ironmasters addicted to change, and lawyers ever in season : quacks legal- 
ised by diplomas, and, — but enough 1 such a company is celebrant of no 
common wonder. Native bards, frantic with enthusiasm and panting for 
immortality, weave thrilling verse in honor of the time, and of the W — 
JSshibitioii. Beauty, they sing, long a stranger to our benighted sphere, hath 
now visited us in great glory, and set up her throne in our midst, while 
science and art, enraptured with her queenly countenance, bow down and 
worship, offering costly gifts- 
Even with such pomp and splendour was the W — Exhibition of Science 
and Art opened that Wake Monday. Then did sage senators from St. 
Stephens utter holiday chaff with due gravity and importance, and self- 
conscious constituents, proud of their capacity to comprehend such wisdom , 
roared rounds of applause, as was meet 

Without controversy, the W — Exhibition was a great success. At its 
entrance, just beyond the everywhere^-to-be-seen captured Russian cannon, 
were cases of geologic specimens of the district. In strange juxta-position 
with these was a collection of war-clubs and spears of the South Pacific 
barbarians ; then were choice groups of artificial flowers, done in wax ! A 
table of specimens of rich ware from the Potteries ; self-acting harmoniums, 
and miniature villages in motion. But one-half the space was for native 
produce. So there were to be seen countless cases of locks of all kinds, 
from the elephantine guardian for 'big ha" doors, and bankers' closets, 
down to miniature pads for the necks of pet poodles. At the end of the 
building, were half a-dozen locomotives of different dimensions, one that 
could steam up a lady's hand, others of larger growth ; all these were indus- 
triously at work. The walls were well covered with imitations of nature 
in various aspects, among which was a range of portraits of iron lords of the 
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neighbourhood ; partly complacent looking men were they, with bumps of 
self-esteem that would have raptured phrenologists. An ironical smile 
played generally about their lips, and in their eyes was a metallic light, telling 
of hidden mines of wealth. Other things were there, too numerous to tell. 
In the centre a fountain played, surrounded by rare shrubs, and, as the poets 
sang, Beauty, with queenly presence ruled o'er all the scene. There came 
crowds from near and far to see W — Exhibition. W — had long been 
thought a thriving place, but that any beauty could come out from, or be 
found in it, was generally doubted. Now, however, another feature was 
added to its fame. As admiring throngs passed through the brilliant scene, 
their views of mankind generally, and of W — men in particular, considerably 
brightened. Having formed certain notions as to what the little Exhibition 
might be, the reality was a double wonder ; so they came and saw and 
marvelled. That wake week more strangers came to the dusky little town 
than had e'er visited it before ; and all went pleased away. Those young 
men, before referred to, had thus wrought out their idea to a noble reality. 
Having with facile fancy buildedup in high air, a vision rainbow-hued and 
gorgeous, as a thousand other day dreamers, they had with patient toil robed 
their fair thought with actual life ; had given to their sunny fancies a 
' local habitation and a name.' Their work made an impression not soon 
to fade. The effect of W — Exhibition will not die with this generation. It 
gave an impetus to right noble ambition. It awaked as with an enchant- 
er's wand, purer thoughts, truer impulses, higher aspirations in many minds; 
rending aside many a thick veil of ignorance and lifting up eyes wont to 
study clods alone, it turned their gaze upon the vision of the great world 
beyond. 

Another grand feature of the Wake Exhibition was the healthy com- 
mingling it brought about, of society's varied elements. Here, night 
after night rich and poor met together, and in the temporary, mutual 
intercourse the rich man doffed his patron airs, the poor man forgot his pride. 
Just for a little while, mammon was unheeded and manhood rose in the 
ascendant. Just for a little while men looked at each other as God looks 
at all, who heeds not rags or royal robes when He sets down this one a 
churl, that one a noble man. 



TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN OF TINIER. 

" Oott ist wo die sonne gliiht." 



God ifl where the sunbeam glows, 
God is where the violet blows, 
He is where the songster sings, 
fie is where the serpent springs, 
Hast thou not a friend to cheer i 
Fear thett nothing— -God is near ! 



Deddington, Oxon, 1862. 
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TO MY FRIEND Mb. THOMAS S-, 

WHO WAS MARRIED IN JULY, 1783, TO HIS TI1IBD WIFE, IN HIS FIFTIETH YEAR. 



BY THE LATE STEPHEN CHATTEBTON, OF WIT.LENHALL.- 



Dear Thomas, since indulgent fate 

Has three times blest thee with a mate, 

I, as your friend, can do no less 

Than wish you joy and happiness ; 

Long life, and health, and riches, 

And that your wife — may wear the breeches ; 

For 'tis a point I must insist on, 

The man lives best — most like a Christian, 

If married after forty-nine, 

Who does his purse and power resign : 

Then every care which poisons life, 

Devolves upon his laving wife. 

But why, friend Tommy, did you choose 

To run your neck in such a noose 1 

As you're obnoxious to a danger 
To which perhaps you're yet a stranger, 
A tale I heard of good St. Peter, 
In humble prose, I'll tell in. metre. 
Peter, as ancient tales agree, 
Of heaven's wicket keeps the key j 
After a tedious length of years 
A man before the gate appears, 
And loudly knocks, — " What do you want? '* 
" Have you been married? M cries the saint 
With trembling limbs and watery eyes, 
" Yes — once — Heaven help me ! 99 he replies. 
" Come in, my honest cock," says Peter, 
" I'll make thy life a little sweeter : 99 



* The above is from a small volume of * Poems ' published soon after his death for the 
benefit of his widow. They were printed in London, and bear date 1795. Mr. Chatterton 
was Schoolmaster, Sage, and Poet of Willenhall, for many years. As copies of his poems are 
scarce, and have probably been seen by few, we shall in our next number give several extracts, 
which, we think, will much interest our readers; and also, if possible, a brief sketch of his life. 
If any of our friends can forward to us any information concerning him, we shall feel much 
indebted to them. — Editor Willenhall Magazine. 
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"This air, before it dawns to-morrow, 
Will make thee quite forget thy sorrow ; 
For thou, no doubt, hast borne a pack 
Of cares and troubles on thy back." 
The saint, 'tis said, was scarcely seated 
Before the knocking was repeated. 
Up Peter leapt — and thus he said, 
" How oft, pray Sir, have you been wed ? " 
" I've twice been married, Sir said he, 
" Then you're no customer for me, " 
Quoth Peter, — " and in sober sadness 
" To marry twice is downright madness ; 
" Have you not read, that holy Paul 
Said, i Better not to wed at ailV 
Howe'er, my friend, this is our rule, 
We never here admit a fool ; 
So get you gone — don't stop to prate ! " 
And instantly he shut the gate. 

Now I should like, friend Tom, to know, 
Where you, in future, hope to go ? 



BY J. C TTLDB8LEY. 

Ours is an age of wisdom. The twilight era of Ghosts and Fairies, Giants and 
Ogres, has long faded away, and the mysteries that perplexed our credulous 
ancestors, are made plain to us by the light of a growing intelligence. To-day, 
we see things as they are, unshrouded by the veil of superstition. Visions of 
lone castles and decaying turrets no longer fill us with alarm. Our modern 
representatives of Tarn OShanter, no longer tremble with fear upon their steeds, 
because some, 

'AlPway Kirk is drawing nigh 
Where ghai&ts and houlets nightly cry.' 

but if they quake at all, it is at the sight of a presence more substantial than a 
Ghost ; a being of flesh and blood armed with a bludgeon ! Without presuming 
irreverently to break the stillness of deserted Abbey walls, or mouldering 
Priories, in searct of ' Ghaists and Houlets,' it is our purpose to refer in brief 
to some weird forms from the great spirit world, which haunt — be not alarmed, 
reader ! — the homes in which we dwell. It does not require a philosopher's 
scrutiny to discover in our journeys through villages and towns, and places 
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where humanity congregate that every house we see is not an Eden of content, 
but that the abodes of rich and poor, bear alike tokens too evident to be xnisW" 
terpreted, of the absence of those hallowed charms, which are associated with 
the sanctity of home. How many a fair abode of promise is haunted, and made 
desolate by ill-ogres, which if a mutual effort were put forth on the part of the 
household, might become the haunt of spirits, which carry in their train the 
choicest of earth's blessings ! We are not about to explain the cause of this, or 
to provide a remedy, but simply to enumerate a few of the ogres and good 
spirits which haunt the houses of the people, in the hope that it may lead in 
the one case to a diminution of their power of evil, and in the other to an increase 
of their influence for good. 

The first ill ogre, to which we shall refer is Superstition; a spirit which in 
this favoured era, is certainly reft of its former power, but whose dying embers 
still glow fitfully around us, and exert an evil influence upon the households of 
this generation. It may, at first sight, appear a trifling matter for home circles to 
cherish a belief that Friday is an unlucky day, that to cross knives, to spill salt, 
to dine with a party of thirteen, are all sources of ill-luck ; that the midnight howl- 
ing of a dog is a sure sign of death, and that a variety of other omens signify 
events more or less startling in their nature, (for such foolishness is unhappily 
indulged in by other than old women and servant girls), but we speak advisedly 
when we say, that the effects of such absurd notions are no trifle, but of serious 
import to the house in which they are cherished. Take an illustration. Some 
great trouble seizes a family. Well, a sensible household would strive manfully 
with the difficulty, and, if possible, overcome it, but minds prejudiced by super- 
stition, would at once attribute the calamity to fate, and would be led to despair, 
in the idea that to struggle would be only to engage in vain combat with all- 
powerful luck. This folly about luok, what growling and grumbling and 
discontent has it wrought in the world! If people could only be convinced that 
luck is an article of manufacture, that the raw materials of which it is compo- 
sed, are simply common sense and industry, how many who now sit with folded 
arms and sing 



would bestir themselves, manufacture some of that desirable commodity, and 
turn it to their own advantage ! Gossip next claims a passing note, an ogre 
which few houses escape, and which is too frequently a welcome guest to the 
household. Now we think gossip is often unjustly condemned, for it appears to 
us, more commendable for persons to take an interest in the welfare of their 
neighbours, even although such interest is prompted only by feelings of 
curiosity, than not to notice or care for them at all. Which of the two is more 
commendable, think you : — the village matron who continually discusses the 
sayings and doings of her surroundings, or the Londoner, whose sympathies, 
are confined within his own boundary wall, and who makes it a matter of boast 
that he does not know his next door neighbour ? Surely, all who have a spark 
of generous fire in their nature, will award the palm to the matron. But yet 
we cannot altogether hold with gossip; there may be phases wherein it is 
commendable, or at any rate harmless, but we cannot reconcile with justice the 
habit too frequently indulged in, of dealinjg systematically in slander and scan- 
dal at the expense of one's neighbour. It may be proper to take an interest in 
the welfare of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, but to be always discussing them 



' There is nae luck about the house, 
There is nae luck avaY 
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and theirs, from the pea green bonnets of their wives and daughters, to the 
most hallowed secrets of their own hearts, is a practice which for its gross 
injustice we cannot too severely condemn, and which we believe contributes 
its mite of discord to render many a home unhappy. 

The spirit of Discontent gains a footing in too many abodes, rendering unpal- 
atable and joyless the privileges and opportunities that are, by creating a longing 
for things that may be. It is a growing weakness among humanity to live by 
anticipation, to have continually a something looming in the future, that 
attracts the gaze, and overshadows the enjoyments of the present. Thus are 
many households living in a state of longing and dissatisfaction. Childhood is 
sighing for youth, youth for manhood, manhood for maturity, then comes age, 
which sighs for that which cannot be— 4;he return of joyous spring-tide. There 
is a fable of an Eastern Prince, who caused a selected number of damsels to pass 
through a cornfield, promising that the fair one whe gathered the finest ear of 
wheat, (one only was allowed to be plucked) should become his bride. It 
would appear that out of these ten virgins, one only was wise, and nine were 
foolish, for with a solitary exception, they went on and on, passed many a 
golden cluster, thinking that the best specimens had yet to come ; but the 
farther they proceeded, the less beautiful became the grain, and at the end of 
the leasow, where they hoped to find the largest ears, the corn was dwarfed 
and unfruitful. The one that seized a fine ear at the commencement of the 
journey, was the fortunate gainer of the prize. It were the truest wisdom to 
make the best of what really exists, for a cottage in substance, yields more solid 
comforts than a castle in the air Is it not open folly for us in our pilgrimage 
through life, to pass by many a bright oasis in the desert, with its cool shade 
and crystal fountain, unheeded, and to spend our strength in eager straining 
toward the false glimmerings of the distant mirage ? 

"We come now to Selfishness. This ogre which often puts forth its bud on the 
formation of a home, may be accounted for in the fact, that modern courtship 
is too often carried on under a veil. Both parties being anxious to give mutual 
satisfaction, assume an unnatural deportment, and it is not till the object of their 
desire is gained that the mask is laid aside, and the true character displayed. 
"Who can wonder, then, that after a time, they each become indifferent, and 
selfish ? "We once saw two sketches of modern life, by an obscure artist, which 
would have done credit to the pencil of Doyle. One was entitled, " Before*' — 
and the other, "After Marriage." No. 1, represented a lady and gentleman, 
taking an evening walk. A style was in their path, and the gentleman was 
assisting his future bride to surmount the difficulty, with a politeness and 
gallantry that was most becoming. No 2, represented the same scene at a later 
period. The same personages are there, but now they are husband and wife. 
The style is reached, and — must it be confessed ? — the man (he is no gentleman 
now,) leaps over himself, and walks on in a reflective mood, leaving his partner 
to follow as best she may. We are not however about to examine selfishness, 
as it is revealed in a thousand peering littlenesses such as these, although a 
home haunted by it, even in this mild form is not an enviable abode. But we 
would refer to a type of selfishness, rampant, nay, even fashionable in these 
times, which we cannot find epithets severe enough to condemn, and which to 
say the least of it, is most cowardly and despicable. We allude to a class of 
men, who, in humble circumstances, endeavour to maintain for a time an artifi- 
cial elevation in the scale of society, by aping intellect and respectability. By 
profession they are patrons of Literature, Art, and the Drama, by practice they 
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more extensively patronise gin, twirled cabbage leaves, and midnight revels. 
These luxuries are indulged in at the expense of a miserable home, a broken* 
hearted wife, and a neglected family. And yet these quasi gentlemen are 
tolerated, allowed to attend respectable gatherings! to associate with virtuous 
women and upright men, like base coin mingling with true metal ; and to ride 
rough shod over the honest, unselfish labourer, who thinks his family need 
and deserve, as much comfort as himself, and who belies not his station, at 
their expense, and to their injury. It is time some distinction were made 
between the false and the real, the base and the pure among humanity, and we 
say * Out upon such beings as these' — we will not call them men ; they are 
blights upon the purity of home, and stains upon the honor of manhood. 

Discomfort is the next drawback to domestic felicity to which we shall refer, 
and which, as it concerns the labouring and humbler classes of society is 
perhaps the most practical portion of our theme. We shall not attempt any- 
thing like a detailed discussion of this subject, because, in the first place we 
have not room, and in the second place, it has been so frequently consid- 
ered, that to argue the matter fairly out, would only be to weary the reader, 
with a repetition of previously expressed opinions. The picture of discomfort 
in a dwelling, the cheerless and desolate apartment, the children, noisy and 
ragged, and the sloven housewife, either monopolising£the room with a huge 
washing tub, or prattling with her neighbours at the back door—all this has 
often been pourtrayed by a master pencil and needs no reproduction here. 
That such scenes abound every one is aware, and as to their evil effects there 
can be but one opinion. To this discomfort at home is very properly attri- 
buted many of the vices and ill-habits which curse the labouring classes of 
our country. It is this which causes the temptations of the ale house to come 
with ten-fold power — it is this which induces that recklessness, and extrava- 
gance so characteristic of too many of oar work people, it is this which causes 
the toper to drown his sorrow in the gin palace, and the restless one to seek 
pleasure in the dancing room, it is this which causes so many semi-barbarous 
specimens of infantine humanity to infest our streets, it is this which forces 
families asunder prematurely, by driving the young of the household away, 
in disgust, and thereby encouraging those early marriages which are the bane 
of the present generation, and it is this same spirit of discomfort, which 
engenders loathsome vice, abject poverty, ignorance, disease, and an endless 
train of sorrows in the poor man's home. Now the question arises, is all this 
mismanagement on the part of the wives, the result of ignorance or design ? 
We are decidedly of opinion that it is to be attributed to the former, and it 
therefore becomes us to point out briefly a few methods whereby a favorable 
change may be effected. In the first place, then, we should suggest the aboli- 
tion to a certain extent of the employment of females in factories, &c, which 
renders them totally unable to discharge the duties of home. The policy of 
this practice, as it affects the workmen themselves, has often been discussed, 
but we believe the growing opinion to be, that the man has a false notion of 
economy, who allows his wife and daughters to earn a few shillings at the 
factory loom, at the expense of a neglected family and home, to say nothing 
of endangering their own womanly tenderness and virtue. How can a wife 
make her fireside cheerful and inviting, when she herself returns at eventide, 
exhausted with the. day's fatigue ? Or how can her daughters prepare them- 
selves for the management of a household, when from their earliest years they 
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are trained to unwomanly labour? Another mode of effecting a social 
reformation, aa a supplement to the suggestion just made, would be the 
diffusion of practical knowledge, on the subject of domestic economy. With 
all due respect to the advocates of temperance, we cannot but think, that if 
they spent a portion of their eloquence and energy, in endeavouring to impress 
such lessons as these, on the wives of working men, if they would point out 
existing errors, and suggest remedies, if they would but tell them how to 
make a hard earned pound, purchase the greatest amount of comfort and happi- 
ness, they would not only promote more effectually the interests of their 
movement, but render themselves mare extensive philanthropists, and confer 
greater and more lasting benefits on mankind. If in addition to these efforts, 
associations of benevolent ladies could be formed, to visit the houses, and 
affectionately, not imperiously, to tender advice, and convey instruction to 
housewives on the subject of cookery, and general household management, 
it would be a happy thing for the working classes of this country, and would 
be the surest way of preventing that privation and suffering which too often 
overtakes them. As to the future generation, we believe that a more thorough 
introduction of simplified lessons on domestic economy, into our National 
schools is. much needed, and would to some extent, ensure a permanent 
reformation in the social condition of our labouring population. 

The last of the ill ogres to which we shall allude is Jealousy. It is a 
singular fact that whenever this spirit haunts a home, it exerts its evil 
influence on the most intimately connected of the household : husband and 
wife. Thus, by striking at the root and mainspring of domestic happiness, 
the whole household is thrown ajar. There is no nobler sight than to see a 
family united, trustM, and confident of each other— bound together by the 
same loves, hopes, sympathies ; but how frequently does jealousy destroy all. 
Hearts once beating with the same promptings and desires, thrown open as 
it were, for mutual inspection, become closed and mysterious : thus are they 
strangers in the guise of Mends. As Monckton Milnes has sung : 



There is a touching episode in Douglas Jerrold's life, which reveals a 
sterling trait of his character. He l?ad quarrelled with Charles Dickens, and 
for a time the two authors were at variance. Entering a public room one day, 
in which Jerrold was seated, Dickens sat down, as usual, without recognising 
him. Upon which Jerrold arose, and with both hands extended and tears 
in his eyes, he exclaimed ' For heaven's sake let us be friends ! A life is not 
long enough for this/ Nobly spoken J would that more believed it ! A life is 
not long enough for the hates, jealousies, sorrows, and repinings in which too 
many needlessly indulge. The pilgrimage is not long enough for the tents 
in which we sojourn, to be haunted by slanderings, superstition, selfishness, 
and discord, which convert the warrior's refuge and the pilgrim's rest into 
abodes of unhappiness and sorrow. It would be superfluous to show how, 
if such spirits as Industry, Prudence, Economy, &c, supplanted these ogres, 



"After years of life together, 
After calm and stormy weather, 
After touch of wedded hands, 
After glimpses in far lands, 
Why thus joined? why ever met? 
If they must be strangers yet — 
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a wondrous change would be effected in the homes of rich and poor ; how 
much unhappiness, cheerlessness, and sorrow in a household, would be 
replaced by all that is lovely for a family to possess. Our houses would be 
graced with more men of the John Halifax stamp, and we should encounter 
more women of that perfect type idealised by Agnes in ' David Copperfield,' 
were some of these evil spirits destroyed and some of the good ones cherished. 
But all these graces were <?f no avail, unless cemented by love. Let us 
understand, however, what is here meant by love, for the term will admit of 
several definitions. There is that fitful flame of ardour which leads youth 
captive at its will, and which a row of ringlets and a feathered hat are sufficient 
to ignite. Like Titania, in the 1 Midfc&mmer Night's Dream/ when this 
essence blinds the eye, the unfortunate one sees charms in objects which to 
common sense appear most unlovely. There is another species of love, that, 

^ like a certain flower, blooms but onoe a life-tiitte, and which cannot he 
renewed. As Bulwer Lytton says, * There is no dainty so flavourless as a 

! heart warmed up again.' But the love. we mean is that ever -warm, generous, 

| sympathetic, mutual affection, which, like the pure source whence it 
springs, is alike unchanging in joy, sorrow, sickness, hea&h, prosperity, 
and adversity; not fixed in one object, but embracing many beneath its 
genial radiance. Like Michael Angelo's image of snow, domestic happiness 
without this ingredient of pure Christian love, is frail and perishing; carved 
only in snow, which the first director ray will melt, and the first rough blast 
destroy. But if that love make the foundation on which home pleasures 
rest, they will be carved in marble, which will not only endure, but sparkle 

m with richer excellencies, amid the heat and ragings that surround us in the 
battle oi our life. 



On the western side of the river Severn there are many spots where the 
* banks, covered with bushes, stretch out into the stream and form miniature 
bays or harbours ; sometimes a tributary, just before it pours its waters into 
the river, runs for a distance between walls of foliage, forming quite a lane of 
water, over which the trees on either side unite their branches. Into one of 
these last, some miles above Stourport, a boat, pulled by two rowers, glided 
stealthily in the grey of dawn. As soon as the boat touched the bank, one of 
the rowers leapt on shore among the bushes, and secured it to a tree. The 
other, before landing, clad himself in armour, which lay in the stern, buckling 
on helm and sword with the ease of a veteran warrior. The two then began 
making a rude stretcher of boughs and bushes. The cavalier first broke 
silence by saying, " And so, Hugh, you deem that we shall be safe from 
pursuit in the wood, for a while?" 

"Aye, ay«, Sir Geoffrey," answered the other, "Pse bound nonell e'er track 
oat my den." 

I " How then did they find you out, man, and put that clown's gear upon 
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you, and that eword in your hand ?" 

" Not in my nest, Sir Geoffrey ! not in my nest ! I was a-wand'rin' out 
miles fra' the dingle, to hear bits o' news o' the wars, when a lot o' troopers 
passed by, an' forced me along with urn, an' I grew fon' o' th* life ; but I'm right 
glad they set me out on watch by the river bank last night/* 

" Well, Hugh, you wont betray us for a few crowns, I reckon." 

" No indeed, master, in very truth I warn't reared to that. My life they 
may get, but not my trust." . * 

While they were thus talking and proceeding with their work, Ralph 
Giffard, who lay asleep in the boat, woke suddenly, or seemed to wake, for 
he began speaking in an excited manner, shouting commands to his soldiers, 
as if in the fight, " There, there t charge home there ! down with the rebels ! 
now, my merrymen, strike for your king ! what ! they gain upon us ! bear 
back, bear back ! ay, ay, ny* they yield, See ! forward, yeomen, and"— 

" Balph ! Ralph i " said the cavalier, laying his hand gently upon him. 

" Yea ! there they yield again ! ho, gallants, upon them ! strike home ! 
strike for God an£ the queen ! bravo I now — " 

"Ralph! Ralph!" 

"Aye ! who called? what ! you in the fight, Geoffrey ! when came — 

"RaJpK I Ralph!" again said the gentle voice, and the dream broke at once. 

"Bj the Virgin and St. George, Geoffrey, I dreamt I was in battle again ; 
but it is past now. . So we land here, then ? 

" Tis even so. Our journeying is over for awhile. I feared your fever 
had gotten the mastery again." 

" No, I trust it and I have parted for ever. I can walk now, too." 

"Not yet; you must keep a little more state than that, Ralph. See, this 
is a little of the trade I learned on the Spanish main. You shall ride like a 
prince." Saying which, having now completed their rude stretcher, they 
assisted Ralph from the boat, and then, for security, dragged it quite under 
the bushes. Then slowly, and without further speech, they proceeded with 
their burden through thick woven copses and narrow dells, pressing through 
the underwood where scarce a path was seen, and carefully erasing any marks 
of their course. At first they passed over broken ground, partially wooded, 
farther on the trees multiplied, till at last their dense foliage formed an 
impenetrable roof above them, for though 'twas autumn time, the leaves were 
as yet only beginning to fall. Their progress was not rapid, for their burden 
was heavy, and their course — almost parallel to the river, at a little distance 
from its banks — led them occasionally over steep rocky heights, which sloped 
gradually down to the water side. The thick wood they were traversing 
was undisturbed by any sound, save the varied notes of innumerable 
songsters, waked by the first glimmerings of day, and the noise of their own 
footsteps as they trod on fallen boughs, hidden among the rank herbage. 
Here and there a nimble squirrel wbuld flash like a shadow before them, and 
hide far up among the maze of branches overhead ; then they would startle a 
flock of woodpigeons, and the rustle of multitudinous wings and leaves would 
be heard ; anon, a fox would rush across their path ; or, in some open glade, 
a troop of red deer, with timid glances at the intruders, would speed away 
like the wind. So they went on, speaking occasionally of the strange adven- 
ture of the last night. Ralph and his faithful friend marvelled not a little at 
the unlooked for occurrence, that had thus given them a new comrade, and 
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one who would be likely to help much in their need. 

To explain this we must go back a little. When the cavalier, (whose name 
you perceive is Sir Geoffrey) felt the hand upon his shoulder, and heard one 
say, " I arrest thee here, &c," he was for a moment startled and confused. 
The voice seemed familiar, but he could not see the form of the speaker in 
the darkness. Another moment, however, and he had sprung from the boat, 
and drawing his sword, exclaimed, " Who art thou that thus darest ? whence 
thy commission, and how canst thou enforce it?" 

" My commission," said the gruff voice, " is true as any a king could give, 
and my own good sword must enforce it." 

" Be it so then," cried the cavalier, " and look well to thy guard." Then 
the two swords flashed through the darkness, and furious blows rattled upon 
the mail of the contending warriors. Balph leaned up in the boat, and 
watched the struggle with intense anxiety ; he could just descry the forms of 
the combatants, and saw that the intruder was a man of large stature. But 
the struggle lasted not long, for the stranger, though of great strength, was 
no match for the skilful and ironhanded veteran. In a few minutes, Sir 
Geoffrey, by a sudden effort, wrenched the sword from his antagonist's grasp, 
and bore him backward to the ground. As the victor, with uplifted sword, 
stood over the fallen man, the moonlight suddenly illumined the whole 
scene, and the cavalier, sheathing his sword, exclaimed, " Verily, I know thy 
face, man ! who art thou ? speak ! if thou wouldst choose rather to live than 
die." 

"Good heavens!" cried the man, "it is my own master I've fought 
against ! truly I am worthy of death ! but I knew not, — I never dreamt 'twas 
thou, Sir Geoffrey ; I thought thou wast across the seas." 

" What is thy name, man ? who art thou ? I know thy voice, methinks, 
and face too. Ha ! ha ! now I know ! what, my woodsman Hugh turned 
soldier?" said the cavalier laughing heartily. " Get up, man, and hie thee 
along, thou wilt quicken our pace up the river ; but bring thy sword, it may 
be of use some day." He then turned to Ralph, saying, " A pretty foeman 
we have here, my own woodman, who has left the red deer to fight against 
his king and master." 

" Ah, Sir Geoffrey," said the man, as he came up to the boat, " I little 
thought I was doing that last ; if I had slain thee, I would have killed myself 
next." 

" There was little danger then, man, of thy suicide ; the oar fits thy hand 
better than the sword, so make amends for thy crime by bringing us up with 
all speed to Deepwood Cove." 

" Aye, that will I indeed ! " and the man entering the boat, seized the oar, 
and pulled against the stream like a giant, while Sir Geoffrey, well pleased 
with their adventure, sat quietly at the helm. In those days, the journey up 
the Severn was no easy task ; the river was in many places much wider spread 
than now, often flooding the lands on either side, so that only a practised 
boatman, and scarcely he by night, could avoid dangerous places, shallows, 
rapids, &c. There were several regular fords, too, across the river, which 
noway improved the passage for a boat. At one of these the journeyers had 
a narrow escape, for as the boat was making way up the only passable channel, 
where the water, through being confined, rushed down with great force, a 
- Allen tree, which a flood had brought down, and which was unseen in the 
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darkness, dashed against the prow, And sent them whirling back into the 
lower waters. Only the skill of Hugh, who had lived on the river half his 
life, saved them from a catastrophe. Without further accident, they reached 
Deepwood Cove. 

" A fit home for outlaws this, Ralph," said the cavalier, as after an hour's 
tedious travel through the woods, they had halted. " That it surely is," 
answered Kalph, " but what do we at this ruin?" 

" Why, we must make this our home for a while, and nurse you here till 
you're a man again." 

" Ha, ha ! I'm little enough of that now. But this is a rough nursing 
place ; I see nought but ruined stones." 

" Patience awhile, Ralph ! they knew how to build in the old times. 
Seest thou yon bush, where the fellow Hugh is busy ? " 

"Yea! what of it? 

" Oh, it hides a secret. That is the entrance to our castle, and good 
hounds will be those that track us there, and the best may be lightly held at 
bay." They had come to their journey's end. The spot seemed the centre 
of a dense thicket, but amid the grass and underwood, were piles of massive 
stone, whose dark grey (save where the moss had overgrown it) showed in 
strong contrast to the luxuriant green around. The size of the blocks of 
stone, that lay about in confused heaps, proved them the remains of no 
ordinary structure ; in fafct, this was the site of the most ancient and the 
strongest English feudal castle on the west side of the Severn. It lay now a 
complete ruin — destroyed by England's king, when the death blow was given 
to feudal power — and during the century it had thus lain, the forest had 
resumed its empire and hidden the desolation. 

While Ralph and the cavalier, resting on a block of stone, were talking of 
the picturesque scene before them, and of their own adventures, the man 
Hugh had disappeared among the ruins, and a moment afterward a great 
fox and his mate rushed forth from the spot. " No lack of company here, 
Ralph, of a certain sort, perhaps merrier too than much that the city yields." 

" We must think so at any rate, Geoffrey ; make a virtue of necessity, and 
believe Reynard and stag better than Roundhead and saint.'* 

" Good doctrine, that, and well put too. Necessity and adversity are old 
friends of mine, and you too, Ralph, by and by will learn to think not harshly 
of their company. But here cometh our honest squire ! Well Hugh, what 
news ? You gave your tenants short notice ! " 

" Nay, sir, they took French leave, and flitted without word of rent, leaving 
no manner of furniture, save some well grown cubs." 

" And is that to be our lodging, Hugh ?" 

" If 'tis such as your honor will brook for awhile." 

" 'Twere little wisdom in us to be too nice about quarters, when so scant is 
the choice. Let us along, and view the place ! " So lifting again the rude 
conveyance, on which the invalided man lay, they cautiously stepped across 
the ruins to the bush that the cavalier had pointed out. Here an opening led 
them down by means of broad stone steps, to what seemed like a robber's 
cave; a fit rendezvous for a whole band of freebooters. 

How long they lay concealed in this place, which was the more safe because 
of fearful legends that hung about it; the unlooked for accident, that 
ultimately led to their discovery, and their desperate defence and flight 
thereupon, we shall shortly tell. 
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It was a curious and stirring sight for the few peasants of the neighbourhood, 
as a company of Cromwell's troopers rode through Chillington lanes. Rarely, 
indeed, had armed horsemen ridden in this neighbourhood, so the cottagers 
gazed with wdnder on the stern Roundheads, as they rode hastily and silently 
along. Their armour glistened in the sun, but their faces were colder than 
the steel, for no smile played upon the lips or lighted up the eye of any of 
those statue-like, grim equestrians, who seemed impelled forward by some 
changeless law. Their leader, who rode apart, and who was distinguished 
by a slight variation of the grotesque accoutrements, was a man of marked 
visage. Without specifying each particular feature, and attaching thereto 
some form of vice, suffice it to say, his wnole countenance was repulsive. 
There was something about Captain Whalley, for which no physical confor- 
mation could account. Other men might have mouth as brutal, eyes as 
steely as he, but few faces indeed could so plainly show the riotous working 
of the evil passions of a most evil soul. Yet this Captain Whalley was very 
particular that none of his soldiers should be wanting in their devotions. 
On the march, m the camp, on the battle field, he would have prayers uttered 
and psalms sung. But, alas ! these things were but a part of his military 
profession ; and he was one of that detestable brotherhood of meek-tongued 
scoundrels, who borrow the language of the temple and the altar, to accomplish 
blackest villanies, and sully with their fil thine ss the name of religion and 
virtue and truth. Such was Captain Whalley. 

As the troopers rode through the meadows around Boscobel, the few 
servants came out gazing with apparent wonder ; but without heeding them, 
Captain Whalley ordered his men to surround the house, while he with one 
or two others entered without ceremony. But the fugitives were not taken 
by surprise. As Agnes had predicted, the pursuers had been thrown off their 
track. They had the previous night gone to Chillington, searched the hall 
and grounds, but all in vain. At last, one of the soldiers seized on John the 
hunchback, who, as if yielding from fear, had pretended to reveal what he 
knew of the king's course. The Roundheads believed his tale, and lost night 
and morning in vain search. But now they had been set right again by a 
poor wretch, who had seen Charles and Wentworth's course, and who for the 
gold that was thereby to be gained, had made known his secret. 

On entering Boscobel, Whalley insolently asked a maidservant for the 
master of the house. " Alas ! sir," answered the girl, " no master have we ; 
he was an old man and full of years, a&4 we laid him in his grave but a few 
days gone by." " Folly, folly ! none of your blasphemous lying," answered 
he, and even as he spoke, he pushed past her into the chief apartment. 
Here, for a moment, he was checked by the appearance of Agnes Overton, 
who stood there like a very image of beauty, calm and unmoved, in the courage 
virtue and love alone can inspire. " What is your urgent business, sir," said 
she, " that makes you come thus suddenly, and without heed into our dwelling 
place?" Either by the queenly tone of confidence and fearlessness with 
which she spoke, or by the mere appearance of the beautiful maiden, the 
coarse trooper seemed awed, and answered with some deference, " I come, 
madam, with a warrant to arrest Charles Stuart, who, I have reason to think, 
harbours hereabout, and also some of his confederates." 
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"Charles Stuart!" she said in an amazed tone, "and who, may I ask, is 
Charles Stuart, sir?" 

" Oh, I forgot we were across a royal threshold ! Well then, 'tis your King 
Charles, I seek," answered Whalley. 

" You surely speak in sport, sir ! to talk of the king coming hither." 

" Nay, verily in right earnest, I speak. Is there no master of this house ?" 

" He is dead, hut a short while p^tst, even as the handmaiden said." 

" Then I must search the house alone," said the trooper. 

" Be it so then as you will," answered the undaunted maiden, " the search 
will not take a long time, and little 1 think of royalty you will find here." 
But as she spoke, she saw that the glances of Whalley and his companions 
had been cast, more than once, upon the tempting viandg spread out upon 
the board, which she had purposely placed there, with the hope that they 
would be allured by them, and thereby, perhaps with their .appetite, their 
vigilance in the search would abate. " Will you proceed to the search at 
once, sir," she said, " or will you rather first eat and drink ; it may be your 
fast has been long." 

: " Aye, the lady is right, captain/^said the troopers, who were pressing into 
the house, " we have ridden far and. fasted long." There needed little more 
persuasion, and though Agnes at other times would have shuddered to stand 
alone in such rude company, yet now, feeling the necessity for calmness and 
courage, knowing that precious lives-tdmost depended upon her, she waited 
cheerfully upon these lawless Roundheads, and brought forth all the house 
could afford to supply their wants. In the midst of their feasting, the rough 
troopers gazed with unchecked admiration on the fair form that moved about 
in their midst. Especially was this so with Whalley, whose keen, cold, brutal 
glance, followed Agnes wherever she went. She felt his glance, and acquired 
at once an instinctive dread of the man, and shuddered as she thought of her 
unprotected condition. Just as these thoughts arose, there passed by the 
window looking into the garden, a man in the garb of a forester, who, with a 
large basket on his arm, began gathering ripe fruit from the laden trees. 
Her sad thoughts were gone in a moment, and she could scarce hide her 
smile, as she recognized Wentworth in his novel dress, and her eye met his. 
But he quietly proceeded with his work until the basket being filled, he 
walked with assumed clownish gait, into the room, which was now filled with 
feasting troopers, who had left their watch round the house to join their 
comrades inside. Wentworth poured out the contents of his basket, and 
then stood leaning against the door, with well feigned amaze at the boisterous 
revellers, and taking up one of the steel helmets that lay on the floor, examined 
it, and then tried it on his own head, as if to see how it felt, to the great 
mirth of the Boundheads. But Agnes, showing surprise at the woodman's 
rudeness, said aloud, " Now, now, Allan, where are your manners, that you so 
stand ? If you would see the soldiers, look from without." So Wentworth 
stepped outside, and lay on the grass opposite the low window, where he 
could watch the movements of the soldiers inside. 

All this while Charles lay silently in the secret chamber of the tower. He 
had been hurried there on the first appearance of the Boundheads. In bis 
hiding place, which was close to the room where the troopers feasted, he 
could plainly hear all their noise, and could distinguish his own name passed 
repeatedly from mouth to mouth, and also the high reward for his capture. 
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He was intensely alarmed. His fear, at thus being, as it were, in the very 
clutches of his foes, so agitated him, that he could scarce forbear crying out 
aloud. His sense of hearing was so sharpened by danger, that he seemed in 
the same room with his pursuers. Minutes, too, appeared hours, hours years, 
in his present position. He longed for this suspense to cease, yet feared that 
then would begin the search. At last, he thought there was a movement. 
Yes ! the clanking of arms was heard, as the troopers rose from their feast — 
then a psalm was sung, which in Charles's ears was worse than wild beasts' 
howls — then the jingle of spurs and the heavy tread of many armed feet on 
boarded floors, as the word was given to search the house. 

[To be continued.] 



The following is a letter received by a friend of ours from a correspondent who has just 
arrived in New Zealand, and was handed to us to use at our discretion. Thinking it will 
interest oar readers, we give it almost entire. The letter was posted at Auckland, April 16th, 
and was received here the 16th of J one. 



" I take the opportunity of sending you this by a vessel just leaving to- 
day. We arrived here on the 21st of February, after a passage of one hun- 
dred and twenty days. We called in at the Cape of Good Hope, and stayed 
three days. Cape Town is clean, though the houses are made of wood and 

j very low. The inhabitants are principally Dutch. The heat was very 
oppressive ; and coupled with the burning sand blowing into one's face, it was not 
over and above agreeable. The Kaffirs are a most ugly and atrocious looking 
set of beings, but willing to do anything for the white residents. Cape Town 
is a very business-like place, and you would be astonished at the amount of 
money changing hands. There are auctions every day, which add much to 
the bustle. The drays and waggons are drawn along the streets by twelve 
or fourteen bullocks, or so pnany large mules. Horseflesh is cheap, but the 

, dogs of the place are most disreputable looking creatures, and amuse them- 
selves by howling day and night, to the great disgust of the inhabitants. % 
Governor Wynyard's handsome residence is very prettily situated, in a 
beautiful avenue of oak trees, a mile long, which commences about half a 
mile from the pier, and is the public promenade. On the right hand side of 
the avenue is a Museum with a collection of African beasts and birds, con- 
nected with which is a good library, and farther on, extensive public pleasure 
grounds, where there are quantities of trees and plants strangely different 
from English ones; two hundred specimens of palm trees for instance. 
The avenue reaches to the foot of the Table Mountain, which I climbed, and 
obtained a splendid view of the country. The next day several of us hired a 
two-horse break and drove thirty miles into the interior. The country is all 
hill and dale, with vineyards scattered here and there, the wine of which, 
however, was not to my taste. There are many cleared spots, but for the 
most part the. land is a mass of brushwood and scrub, interspersed with 
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silvery leaved trees, and occasionally whole valleys of wild rhododendrons. 
Wild cattle are in great abundance, and farther in the interior are the 
ferocious forest beasts. 

While we were in harbour, there were twenty other vessels. We left with 
a good fair wind, but after getting away from land, encountered a terrific 
gale which frightened most of us, the water washing our cabins down in the 
saloon, and taking away the ship's bulwarks, the hen coops, and<everything on 
the main hatchway. However, the good vessel dashed on, and we never 
tacked till reaching Van Diemen's Land, making at the rate of 850, 280, 
and 300 miles a day. Our best day's run was 312 miles in 94 hours. From 
Van Diemen's Land to Auckland we had head winds and calms which 
lengthened our passage. Auckland is a much pleasanter place than Cape 
Town. Governor Grey's residence is here. The principal street runs direct 
from the wharf up a long valley, streets branching off on either side up steep 
hills, from the summit of which can be seen every house in the town. The 
buildings are mostly wood, but an act was lately passed to force people to 
build stores and houses of brick or stone, in some parts of the city. Bricks 
are £3 10s. per thousand. Most of the residents have stores in the town, 
but live in the suburbs, commencing business at nine, and closing at four 
o'clock. Workmen's hours are from eight till five .o'clock — wages from six 
shillings to ten shillings per day. Labour is very hard to get ; provisions are 
about home prices, but rents are terrific; a small cottage worth three 
shillings a week in England, lets here for ten shillings. The climate suits 
most; people, but for the first month, I thought the heat very great. People 
tell me I shall get quite suited to tie climate next summer. I have had two 
summers this year, one in England, one here. Fruit is very abundant : 
cucumbers, melons, peaches, grapes, are so plentiful that pigs are fed with 
them sometimes. As in Cape Town, auctions are held daily ; goods of all 
sorts are thus sold. Auctioneers, Land Agents, Surveyors, drive a thriving 
trade, though the place swarms with them. Public-houses do a tremendous 
business, there are half-a-dozen every three hunded yards. Drinking is 
the great curse of the place. The streets of Auckland are in a most deplorable 
fettle; but when we consider that the place where the town now stands, was a 
complete bog ten years back, there is some excuse. 

As I said before, labour is scarce out here. G^d smiths and millwrights 
, can earn one shilling an hour and upward. If y6u could persuade a good 
smith or two to come out, we can give them constant employ, and I oaa 
safely say, it would be the best thing they ever did, to emigrate to Auckland. 
Pig iron is sold at £8 per ton, here, in the city. Wrought iron, sometimes 
thirty and thirty-five shillings per cwt. Coal is fifty shillings, and coke £7 
per ton. As far as I have seen, I should advise no one to come out here 
except those who have money, or labouring men. A workman gets more here 
than a clerk, and mechanics of all sorts always command good salaries. 

I did not give you an account of the first part of our journey here. Going 
down the channel, we all paid the usual tribute to Neptune. On the line we were 
becalmed several days and caught a large quantity of Albatrosses, measuring 
from 12 to 18 feet from tip to tip of wings. We shot also many other sorts 
of birds. Sharks, whales, dolphins, and flying fish we saw in great abund- 
ance, some very large. We spoke ifiaany vessels, among others, the Great 
Britain bound for Melbourne, with the 'Ail England 'Eleven' on board, 
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; While we were becalmed we visited a whaling vessel, and saw the whole 
arrangements for catching the fish and getting the oil. Altogether it was 
quite a pleasure trip. 

The natives here are a fine, strong race of men, but abominably lazy, 
making the women do all their work. They have great notions of finery, and 
if a stranger has anything on they take a fancy to, they will bid for it thrice 
its worth. In feature they are very ugly, particularly the females, and in 
disposition avaricious and revengeful. As to the war, I think we shall have 
nothing serious, although I do not like Sir George Grey's policy, giving them 
everything they ask, for the more they have the more they want. The 
soldiers are at present employed making roads to open up the country, which 
displeases the natives, as they see we shall be better able to deal with them 
than before ; for then they got in the bush, shot our soldiers down and ran 

> away where they could not be seen or followed. But their numbers are 
gradually decaying, they are dying out year by year, and will soon be quite 
unable to cope with us, and for the present I think there is little danger of a 
general war. 

But I must now close this long epistle, I shall expect an equally long one 
in return." 

—=—==============* / V, • - \ » < 

; f oss of the S'sthenfrtafr. N ^3S / 



The ' Birkenhead ' transport ship was lost seme years ago off the ecfest of Africa. The noble 
self-devotion of Col. Seaton and his brave companions in arms, is no- way exaggerated in the 
following lines : — 



The good ship furrowed the misty foam, 
With a speed like the sea bird's motion, 

Two thousand leagues from her island home 
Alone on the treacherous ocean. 

A gallant band of the brave she bore, 
Young heroes and veterans hoary, 

Such as died far away by the Euxine shore. 
But are living in warrior story. 

The outlines dim of dark Afric's land 
The mariner's glass could discover, 

And the strange sea-birds of a foreign strand 
Began o'er the deck to hover. 
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When the vessel struck with a sudden crash, 

Like the rumble of distant thunder : 
And they heard the billows, remorseless dash, 

Through the planking riven asunder. 

Then a shriek rang high on the whistling blast, 

No aid could the crew afford her ; 
All hopes were vain, she was foundering fast 

With a thousand Britons aboard her ! 

None madly rushed to the crowding boats, 
Though the last faint hope had faded; 

But the bugle sounded its gathering notes, 
And the heroes on deck paraded. 

Wives, mothers, and babes, were borne away 

To shore as the ship was sinking ; 
While the warriors marshalled in stern array 

Looked death in the face unshrinking. 

No furious din of conflicting hosts, 

No visions of fame upbore them ; 
Self-devoted and calm they kept their posts 

Till the pitiless waves closed o'er them ! 

Deem not that the spirit which breathed of old, 

In Britons exists no longer, 
That our fathers were fashioned of finer mould, 

With their generous feelings stronger. 

The bold three hundred, who nobly died 
'Mid thousands of slaughtered foemen. 

Are rivalled here in their chivalrous pride 
By that deed of our British Yeomen. 

These heroes true of the Birkenhead, 

In sight of the sea cliffs stranded, 
Were brave as the troops that Vincent led, 

Or Nelson and Blake commanded ! 

W. H. BALDWIN. 

St. John's College, Newport 
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In endeavouring to account for this state of things and to argue therefrom our 
future prospects, we would avoid assuming the character of an advocate or 
partisan; we would seek to act the part of a disinterested and impartial judge. 
Our object is not by plausible argument to prepossess our readers in favor of 
some foregone conclusion, but is simply this — lor them and for ourselves to 
get at the plain truth. So many influences commingle to affect trade and 
commerce, that it would be presumptuous to profess ability to eliminate those 
which are merely casual and temporary, from those which are regular and 
permanent. But may we not say, that certain recent events of an extraor- 
dinary and temporary character go far, when viewed in their results, to 
account for this apparent decline, and may to that extent be considered as its 
causes. They have been previously adverted to, but deserve fuller notice. 

The years 1855-6-7 witnessed a rapid increase in the exports of iron in 
various stages of manufacture. In the last of the three, trade had acquired 
an unusual degree of expansion. Speculation was rife. Demand seemM to 
be pressing hard upon the heels of supply. A fictitious prosperity, too 
flourishing to endure, had taken the place of genuine commercial interchange. 
The mercantile community was, so to speak, possessed with an unnatural and 
feverish excitement. Experienced men might then have safely predicted a 
proportionately severe relapse. It speedily came. From an unexpected 
quarter a sudden crash was heard, and by one of those mysterious phenomena 
which are termed panics, one fair edifice after another was laid low. Then 
was shown the mutual dependence, the necessary solidarity and identity of 
interest which subsist between nations. One member of the great family 
cannot suffer, but all are weakened. In proportion to the extent and closeness 
of relation, so is the suffering. Our trade with America had grown to great 
dimensions, and probably exceeded in importance that with any other country. 
Not only were we annual purchasers of some forty million sterling, of cotton, 
and a larger, though fluctuating quantity of cereal produce, but we exported 
thither largely, coal, iron, machinery, hardware, leather goods, glass, &c. 
In that country, at the period in question, an excited tone of trade prevailed, 
similar to that existing here, but there was superadded, as far as could be 
learnt, a wild and extravagant mode of living, all classes indulging in a lavish 
and prodigal expenditure of their means. In such a state of things, it was 
evident that a whisper might initiate an uncontrollable panic. And so it was. 
Suspicion once aroused, men knew enough of their own and their immediate 
neighbours' position to lead them to suspect everyone. Mutual confidence 
was lost; business engagements were left unfulfilled. New York merchants 
or the resident agents of English houses, found themselves unable to meet 
the demands of their correspondents on this side. The most respectable 
houses here, thus suddenly deprived of the use of a large portion of their 
funds, were compelled to suspend payment. Iron and other works which had 
been chiefly dependent upon American orders for employment, were brought 
to a standstill. Nor did the mischief end here. Trades not directly concerned 
were, by a kind of reflex action, made to suffer, and then exerted a further 
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disastrous influence. It spread to France and other European countries, and 
travelled eastward. Like an electric shock it thrilled from land to land, nor 
was its power spent till the circuit of the globe had been made. So that not 
only did commercial relations with our best customer practically cease awhile, 
but those with others were injured. 

It is not to be supposed that the effect of these panics is short-lived. A 
restoration to a normal state of things is not brought about so speedily as 
some may imagine. Under the most favorable circumstances, a considerable 
time must elapse before business can resume its former channel. Oftentimes 
it quist work out new channels for itself. The men whose fortunes may he 
lost, and they themselves driven from trade, are not immediately replaced. 
Extreme caution succeeds to unbounded, confidence. It requires the return 
of the bright sunshine of general prosperity to induce fresh adventurers to 
embark on that treacherous sea of trade which covers so many wrecks. That 
sunny period has not yet arrived. Besides, other unfavourable circumstances 
have followed in the wake of this, contributing to prolong the period of 
depression and gloom. The adverse effect upon the industry of the coun- 
try entailed by the Russian war had not passed away, when the Indian 
mutiny broke out, contemporaneously with the expedition to China. The 
former could not but check our Indian commerce, and both trenched upon 
our resources. Then came fears of continental complication, and eventually 
the campaign in Italy took place. Apprehensions aroused for the safety of 
bur own tight little island, led to the formation of our volunteer rifle corps* 
All these circumstances which arouse warlike feeling in a nation's breast, tend 
to detach men from those industrial pursuits which peace and confidence 
alone can maintain in prosperity. Then came the bad harvest of 1860, which, 
necessitated the expenditure in 1861 of an additional Id or 15 millions ill 
wheat and flour. This was so much subtracted from the wealth of tin 
country, and would otherwise have been expended to the benefit of varioa 
home trades ; in which case the Iron Trades of South Staffordshire woi " 
have shared the advantage. Early in 1861 occurred the outbreak of 
American Secession War, and the simultaneous adoption by that country 
the Morrill Tariff, levying duties of from £4= to £7 per ton on our iron, and 
like proportion on our hardwares ; the effect of these measures is too recent 
require description. The distress, too, which the absence of American cottxa 
is causing in Lancashire, has led to the diminution of the demand on the 
of Lancashire engineers and machinists for our iron. It should, however, 
observed that the full effect of all these circumstances is not percer 
because of the counteracting favorable tendencies of the recent extension < 
free trade principles to the continent of Europe. The following statistics ~~ 
confirm the preceding remarks 



Year 1855. 1856. 1857. 185a 1859. I860. 1861 

Total Pig Iron exports £1,072,488. 1585.118. 1,609,115. 1,101,118. 901,929. 970,270. 1,04751* 

„ Bar Bolt and Rod i^4 688 3 oo « qi 7 594 1 2,772,676. 2,082,548. 2,373,910. 2,385.956. 1.885,646. 

„ Kailwaylron |*V«3W. 6.217,524^3^ ^ 3,568514, 4,124,208. 3,414535. 2,903>S7. 

„ Wrot. Iron, all sorts £2 395.674. 3,720,433. 3,468,114. 2,864,916. 3,084,720. 3514,459. 2,868,t33. 

,. Tin Plates 41,110.843. 1.407.9Q6. 1,500,116. 1.351,193. 1.522,618. 1,498,681. 907,5*0. 



Total value. £9,207,344, 12,730.981. 13548,694, 10,968,089. 12,007585. 11.583.701. 9,612,793. 
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I860* 1861- 

Railway Iron exported to America j6916,3$L £Vfififfl. 

Tin Plate* eUtto ditto jei.018,53«. ^417,360. 

Total British Export* to Amerioa £21 ,667,065. £9,058,360. 

To throw a little more light on the extent to which South Staffordshire would 
share in the suffering indicated by this diminution of Exports, it will be well 
to consider that, independently of her undoubted pre-eminence in the manu- 
facture of hardware, the proportion of her contribution to the general exports 
of manufactured iron is very large, as may be inferred from the following 
statement. Number of puddling furnaces in the chief iron-producing districts, 
as nearly as can be ascertained. 

Yorkshire, Durham* 

Scotland. and Northumberland S. Wales, Sth. Staf. United Kingdom. 
350 850 1000 200O 4500 

Assuming 10 tons weekly, or 500 tons annually as the produce of each 
furnace, we have the total production, in. good times, 2,250,000, of which South 
Staffordshire contributes 1,000,000 tons* or forty-four per cent, of the whole. 
It is evident, therefore, that any circumstance affecting the finished iron trade 
generally, would be particularly felt in tjbis district. 

We think it has now been shown that influences of an extraordinary and 
temporary nature have, during the last few years,, been disturbing very con- 

I ' sideiably the onward course of general tijade ; that some of the most important 

f of these, influences have proceeded from, America; and that, in British trade 
with that country, the iron and hardware products of this district take so 
prominent a part, as to justify us in asserting that it has thereby suffered, (if 
we except the cotton trade) more than any other district, and certainly more 
than any other iron-producing district. There is therefore, on this account, no 
ground for apprehension, but good reason to believe that when these ' calami- 
ties shall be overpast/ our iron tradp. shall resume that onward progress 
whicli had previously distinguished it. . 

Secondly,— present circumstances are not, when rightly considered, indica- 
tive of any failure in our supplies of the raw material. Such a failure 
consequent on an immediate or nearly anticipated exhaustion of our mines 

' would show itself by a gradual and persistent advance in the prices, both of 
coal and ironstone. It is almost needless to remark, that such is not the 
case, but that, on the contrary, the present prices of these commodities are 
90 low as to render the working, of mines an unremunerative employment of 
capital. Nor has any supposed deficiency in our home supplies led to 
increased importations of other ore. For, while our own mine produce in 

| I860 was 565,000 tons less than that of 1857, the total importations were 
also 20,000 tons less. With reference to our coal produce, it may also be 
observed that as it is chiefly consumed in the local manufacture of iron, &c, 
and not, like that of seaboard coalfields, largely exported, its position is anatural 
result of the state of the iron trade. At such times as the present, some of 
the regions supplying us with iron ore, do not on account of our diminished 
demand cease to produce, but increase : exporting more and converting a 
larger quantity into pig iron on the spot, as more profitable than exporting 
the raw material. This would seem to imply, that in times of slack trade, 
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and where quantity is concerned, other districts may Successfully compete 
with this, in the production of pig iron. 

Thirdly, — let us cursorily glance at the yet ungotten supplies we have to 
depend on. Contrasted with, other coalfields, ours may seem small and 
unimportant, hut it is rich, and its wealth is concentrated. So that, as far 
as the prosperity of the district dependent on it is concerned, it is as 
.well, if not better furnished than such an one as the great northern field, 
which, if its resources are vast, has also a vast extent of country and popula- 
tion dependent on its supplies. If die northern portion of that coalfield be 
worked out, it will little avail that the resources of the southern portion are 
unexhausted. The prosperity of the particular region thus exhausted of its 
supplies, will he as surely gone as if there were no further extension of the 
mines southward. This point deserves attention. When South Staffordshire 
is compared with Yorkshire, it would appear as though it were impossible for 
the former to be as prosperous as the latter. And yet, a man in a small way 
of trade, may be as prosperous, as fully occupied as one in a larger way. 
The resources of this district may he as adequate to meet the requirements 
of its population, as those of a larger one to meet the necessities of its people. 
England's soil is as well able to supply the wants of its occupants, as will be 
the soil of the vast American territories, when their population shall be as 
dense. Our coalfield is usually understood to extend from Brereton, near 
Bugeley, in the north, to Stourbridge in the south ; some 20 miles in length, 
and nowhere exceeding 7 in width, the total area being about 98 square miles, 
and the average thickness of workable coal about 60 feet. The great northern 
coalfield occupies an area of 800 square miles, with an average thickness of 60ft; 
the Cumberland coalfield 200 miles, average thickness 17 feet; South Wales 
1200 miles, 93ft. thick ; South Lancashire 250 miles, from 80 to 150ft. thick. 
The Scotch coalfield is estimated to contain 2,250 millions of tons of coal, 
having from 50 to 60 seams of an average thickness of 3£ feet. The average 
thickness of the Derbyshire coal is 30 feet, aud there is reason to believe 
that the beds extend far beyond the usually assigned limits, promising large 
future supplies. Most of these coalfields possess numerous courses of iron- 
stone, but nowhere perhaps does this ore exist in greater abundance than in 
the Cleveland district. Mr. Hull estimates the original quantity of coal in 
the South Staffordshire field, to have been 3,072 millions of tons, of which 
the northern part contained one-third, and the southern two-thirds. Supposing 
the latter to be nine-tenths worked out, and allowing one-fourth as the probable 
waste in getting that of the former, he puts down the total quantity ungotten 
at 973 millions of tons, which at the present rate of working, he calculates 
will be exhausted in about 200 years. Now although the northern coalfield 
possesses vaster resources, yet the drain on it is more extensive, (as may be 
seen on reference to previously quoted. statistics) and a writer in the 'Trans- 
actions of the Northern Institute of Mining Engineers/ estimates the probable 
duration of its supplies at about 175 years. It is evident, however, that these 
estimates are liable to great error, and are not to be too implicitly relied on. 
Nor must we place too great faith in geologists, where they assign so narrow 
a limit, as that aforementioned, to our coalfield. They are not even agreed 
among themselves. There are grave doubts, as to whether this coalfield does 
really terminate at its apparent boundaries, or whether the wealth bearing 
strata are continued beneath the new red sandstone and the Permian rocks. 
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Around us, in every direction, are so called detached coalfields, such as 
j Coventry, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the Clee Hills, Shrewsbury, and Coalbrookdale, 
! which, as Professor Phillips observes, "May be, and probably will be hereafter 
| connected by subterranean operations, by perforations through the New Bed, of 
which Lord Dartmouth's trial near Birmingham, is a successful precursor." 
j Again, he says, " The great N. and S. axis of elevation of the carboniferous 
| series in Derbyshire, is broken across, <fcc. The whole of the coal measures 
of Nottingham and Derbyshire on the east, and of Staffordshire on the west 
of the axis, are cut off by rapid dip or sudden depression to the south. It 
may be conjectured, that the line of this depression is prolonged beneath the 
j red rocks of Cheshire and the estuary of the Dee, and it is perhaps not 
j improbable, that the red marl and sandstone, which fill the drainage of the 
| Mersey, cover a large extent of depressed coal strata. Further researches 
> may very probably ascertain the existence of other buried coal tracts in the 
midland parts of England, near the detached coalfields of Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Staffordshire." Jukes also remarks, as follows: "I was, 
at one time, strongly inclined to entertain the supposition, that the boundary 
faults of the midland coalfields were of the nature of cliffs, rather than of 
fractures. Soon after the commencement of the survey of the South Stafford- 
shire coalfield, my belief in this hypothesis was greatly shaken, and finally 
abandoned. We shall, I think, see reason to conclude that the east and west 
boundaries of the coalfield, are genuine faults, clean-cut fractures. If the 
boundaries are faults, we have still all, or the greater part of the coal measures, 
concealed and untouched under the new red sandstone of the great central plain of 
» England. 99 

Fourthly, — a peculiarity of South Staffordshire, is that a large proportion 
of its pig and wrought iron is for local consumption, in its various manufac- 
tures. This is a position which it is well to examine. Suppose we grant 
that our supplies are less abundant than those of other regions, and that the 
period will one day arrive when those supplies shall be near exhaustion, while 
other districts still retain a good store. What then ? It must be admitted 
as a fact that, even now, the Northern and Scotch coalfields, by their prox- 
imity to the sea, and to good river harbours, coupled with their abundance 
of material, are able to supply the foreign demand for raw pig iron, almost 
entirely to the exclusion of this distridt. While Liverpool, (which may be 

1 termed our port of egress, but is likewise that of Lancashire and of parts of 
Yorkshire) shows an annual export of 20,000 tons of pig iron, the ports of 
Yorkshire and Durham figure at 60,000 tons, and the Scotch ports at about 
180,000 tons. Similarly, out of the entire coal exports of 7,000,000 tons per 
annum, we contribute but a small quota : the total weight sent out of the 
district, (which is chiefly for inland consumption) being only 500,000 tons. 

! It follows, then, that in the circumstances above supposed, our export trade 
in these raw materials would suffer final extinction. But when we come to 
speak oi the manufactured iron, and th§ goods into which it is wrought, we 
find the element of workmanship contributes a large proportion of ithe [cost ; 
the raw material sustains a less proportion to the final value ; quality and 
finish, rather than quantity or bulk, are the main considerations. The 
expense of land or water carriage to the localities of consumption becomes 
of less moment, because the value has increased in relation to the weight or 
bulk. Hence it would seem, that we cannot undertake to compete where 
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quantity and not qualit y is required, but that our strength will lie in an 
increasingly careful production of a superior quality of iron, and in the closer 
attention to those varied products of which, at present, we possess almost 
the monopoly ; a position which, assailed as it is by the growing inventive 
resources of the age, will require all the skill and intelligence of our craftsmen, 
and the judicious arrangements of our manufacturers to retain. Steam power 
and self-acting machinery, must more and more supersede the old fashioned 
manual methods. Science and art must both be more sedulously applied to 
manufacture. We have much in our favour : our central position, our abun- 
dant canal and railway accommodation. Besides, trades are not easily 
removed from their old locations, even where the material has to be brought 
from a distance. Of this, examples might be cited. There is an attachment 
to the district, of the workmen engaged in its trades, and of their families, 
who have been born and bred there, and perhaps their ancestors before them 
for several generations. It is a kind of clan feeling, which is not readily 
overcome. 

Fifthly, — in order rightly to estimate the nature and extent of the demands 
likely arise for our productions, in the various markets of the world, we have 
only to open our eyes to the changes which are yearly transpiring around 
us. It is an established fact that, ia addition to the increasing demands 
which growth of population entails, the higher the degree of civilisation which a 
nation has attained, the more extensile and complex are its requirements, 
and the greater its spending power. The extraordinary expansion which 
our exports have experienced, may be cited in proof. We now receive over 
200 millions of pounds' worth of the products of other lands, or about £7. for 
each individual in the kingdom. The imports of the British Colonies, which 
in 1838 were £16,137,000, had risen in 1858 to £50,614,000 ; an increase 
of $18 per cent. France, which in 1860 took from us goods of the value of 
£5,249,980, and in 1861 £8,896,282, and Italy, whose trade with this 
country last year exceeded by £2,000,000 its amount in 1859, are living 
proofs of the benefits likely to accrue to the commerce of the world, when 
both political and commercial freedom shall be inaugurated in every land. 
If we reflect on the present political condition of most European nations, and 
consider the consequent social and commercial restrictions which that condition 
entails, we may assure ourselves that Europe alone presents a vast field of 
enterprise, and affords the prospect of an enormous future growth of Irade. 
If we look beyond Europe, to the teeming myriads of India and China and 
other Asiatic countries, or to the yet untutored savages of Africa, or to the 
rapidly increasing populations of the vast territories of North and South 
America and Australia, with the countless ocean isles, we see, as it were, the 
raw material- of future trade. Suppose that the general demand of the entire 
world for our goods were in proportion to that from the United States, [(which 
in 1860 took 21 million pounds' worth) our annual exports would amount 
to £700,000,000. 

Sixthly, — this only shows how closely our material success as a nation, i» 
bound up with our efforts to contribute to the civilisation and moral improve* 
ment of the world, the preservation of peace and the diffusion of enlightened 
views of political and social economy. It may be truthfully asserted, that 
British merchants are indebted for not a little of the trade now established 
between ourselves and races once existing in the lowest condition of human 
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life to the efforts of Christian Missionaries. The awakening within the savage 
breast of those feelings and aspirations, which are the birthright of every man, 
has rendered him no longer content with the barest necessities of animal exist- 
ence. He now calls for our ships to bring him cattle, wheat, sugar, and tea, 
to serve as his food ; our cotton and woollen cloths to array him decently ; our 
tools, machines, and implements of iron, to enable him to exercise some handi- 
craft, and cultivate his hitherto untitled wilds ; and even for our literature, to 
satisfy the new-born cravings of his mind Now we cannot as a nation exert this 
influence, unless our own moral stand-point is not only carefully maintained, but 
even gradually advanced. Greece and Rome are witnesses how, when the moral 
element fails, material prosperity will depart with it. It is true that some of the 
choice productions of the artists of Greece, and the noblest actions of the 
warriors and statesmen of Rome, were achieved when corruption had reached 
its height ; but, like the last bright flickerings of a fire, they were the precur- 
sors of speedy extinction ; the last protests (made, alas ! in vain) of the pure 
and noble element, against the overwhelming tide of degradation. Was it 
not under the powerful influence of moral responsibility, that the noblest 
works which the middle ages can boast were produced ? 

In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with curious care, 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the gods see everywhere. 

Is it not a fact, too, that in these days, the workmen actuated by these 
motives, are cceteris paribus, most to be relied upon for doing good work and 
plenty of it? If, as time advances, we are to experience increasingly severe 
competition, from new and unexpected quarters, how are we to combat it, 
and how hold our own against the world, but by the carefiil fostering of 
inventive genius, the conservation of a pure morality, increased attention to 
all that can render our workmen more capable, work producing creatures? 
That there is special need for this in South Staffordshire, the recently issued 
statistics on the subject, prove the percentage of persons unable to read or 
rate, being much less than the average of all England. This ought not to be. 
We want reform in many directions : abuses in the management of men 
should be done away with; some check devised to the extravagant habits of 
our working population ; greater economy attained in the getting of our 
minerals, and the processes of our manufacture; increased educational 
facilities for our busy workers ; a more comprehensive sympathy between 
class and class. Under such conditions, we may look to the future of South 
Staffordshire without apprehension. And if our coal and iron should one 
day be exhausted, and the world not yet be ended, we have faith enough to 
believe that, as in the past, so in the future, God will enable men to discover 
fresh elements in his material treasure-house, which may supply the lack. 
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?«0X A Gp&^BSPONDEMT 



Bbewood, Friday, June 18. A few days since, the ancient and cosy town of 
Brewood was startled from its wonted quiet, under circumstances of a somewhat 

peculiar nature. Early in the afternoon a car drove up to the C Hotel, 

from which alighted three strangers of distinguished appearance, who announced 
themselves as Lord Weller, a parliamentary aspirant, F. Grindsley, Esq., his 
Lordship's agent, and the Hon. Mr. Marsdale, Reporter of the Times newspaper. 
Having partaken of refreshments, they requested the awe-stricken landlord to 
call in the town crier. That worthy^gnitary, who was enjoying himself in an 
ale-house hard by, duly made his appearance, upon which his Lordship's agent 
handed him the following announcement, with a request that it may be published 
through the town forthwith. 

" lb the Free and Independent Elector* of Brewood:' 
" The ancient town of Brewood, having just been constituted a parliamentary 



candidate for your suffrages, and will address t&e ^Electors, in fiont of the C — Hotel, 
immediately. God save the Queen!" 

The effect of this remarkable announcement may be more readily imagined 
than described, the news of their neihr honours coming upon the inhabitants like 
a thunder-clap. Gentle and simple came forth with surprise from their homes, 
to hear more of this strange affair < The space in front of the Hotel being 
rapidly crowded, Lord Weller, and bis attendants stepped into their open car- 
riage amid the greetings of the multitude. F. Grindsley, Esq., in a short but 
telling speech, introduced his Lordship, congratulating the inhabitants of 
Brewood upon the attainment of that social position to which they had been so 
long entitled, and upon the unusually eligible representative who now offered 
himself, who if elected, would, in the best sense of the term, be " the right man 
in the right place." 

As his Lordship rose to speak, there was a renewed roar of applause. After 
stating that he was at present representing a town in Derbyshire, but that his 
estates lying nearer to Brewood, and . the latter being altogether a more respecta- 
ble place, he wished to change, he proceeded to read a multitude of letters from 
Managers of Benefit Societies, grateful Widows and Orphans, Charity Schools, 
<fec, recording their devout gratitude for timely and generous assistance, the 
reading of which, actually drew tears from the crowd. Lord Weller then 
entered into an elaborate and eloquent exposition of his. political creed, and 
concluded amid much huzzaing, by promising to represent them faithfully, if 
honoured with their confidence. At the close of his speech the more respectable 
burghers were so delighted with his lordship's conservative sentiments, that 
they dispensed liberal draughts of Brewood beer among the thirsty crowd, whose 
enthusiasm then became so great, that they unharnessed the bewildered steed 
and dragged the car in triumph through the streets. Loud shouts rent the air, 
again, and again cheers were given for Lord Weller and the new Borough, of 
Brewood, which were renewed, when*on their return to the hotel it was officially 
announced that his lordship would again address them from the hustings on 




ran town, begs to offer himself as a 
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Monday next — great excitement prevailed for many hours after the departure of 
the illustrious visitors. * * # # # * 



LATER INTELLIGENCE, 



Monday night. — To day was fixed for the election, but the candidate has not 
| re-appeared, exemplifying the motto that " prudence is the better part of 
I ybIoxo?' — for it appears that the three were no other than simple-hearted plea- 
| sure takers, from the neighbouring town of W — . We will not attempt to 
describe the fury of the inhabitants of Brewood on the discovery of the hoax. 



Rev. Robert Inglis, Died June 5th t aged 53, Interred at West Brommch 
Cemetry, June llth. 

On the 5th day of last month, died ate Hill Top, after a long and severe 
affliction, the Reverend Robert Inglis, ' minister of the Wesleyan church 
there. He entered the ministry in 1832, and until his death continued to 
be an ornament to his profession, and a> blessing to his charge. During a 
| portion of his ministerial career, he laboured with marked success as a 
I missionary in the West Indies. His shrewd practical wisdom, the depth 
| and variety of his knowledge, his unwearied zeal and fervent piety, combined 
to N render him apt to teach and prudent to direct. 

As a preacher he possessed especial merits. His most unpremeditated 
utterances bore all the grace and completion of studied compositions, whilst 
his words were so fitly chosen, that the removal of one marred the beauty and 
injured the purpose of his sentences, as jbhe withdrawal of a link from a 
chain or a stone from an arch ! He spoke nothing meaningless or low, A 
peculiarity was observable in the converse of his hearers, that whilst they 
spoke of others 9 preaching, they referred to his sermons, showing that he 
, had the rare faculty of attracting attention to the message rather than the 
man, and while engaged in its delivery, be "spoke as one having authority." 

Amongst the relationship sustained by him to various religious and 
educational movements, Mr. Inglis was connected with the ' Hill Top Young 
Men's Association/ to which, as far as his health and opportunities would 
allow, he rendered personal help. Himself a man of superior attainments, 
he warmly sympathised with every movement made for the spread of intel- 
ligence and the advancement of truth* 

The day of his burial was gloomy, stopny, and dark, A solemn service 
was held over his remains, in the Wesleyan Chapel, which in its darkened 
windows and funeral draperies, presented outward symbols of the woe of the 
multitude within. An appropriate address was delivered by the venerable 
octogenarian preacher, the Rev. Williatu Naylor, since whose own enrolment 
nearly fourteen hundred ministers have:died. 
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In a pleasant quiet spot, of the beautifully situated cemetery, he lies; and 
being dead, he yet speaketh to us, that " whatsoever our hands find to do, 
we should do it with our might,'' and that the righteous alone in his death, 
hath " quietness and assurance for ever/' 

Hill Top, June 2Ut, 1862. SAMUEL LEES, Jvn. 



letter* to fyt €Vxtax. 



To the Editor of the " Willeotal^ ^Magazine." 
Sin, 

i 

During the short existence of your magazine, it has given publicity to 
many pompous declamations and much loud dogmatism on such subjects as 
Shams, Masks, Honesty, &c, &c. I have seen too much of life, not to know 
how far easier it is to make large professions of good and fair, than to practise 
the least moiety of the same. It is partly to test your good faith, that I 
trouble you with this communication. If you would, as you proclaim, 'do 
justly/ and if you are strong enough to bear a little criticism, then I ask a little 
space for this, which I trust is written with due regard to the laws of decorum, 
and to the patience of your readers. . 

Having known you and your coadjutors some time, when I heard that you 
were about to commence a local periodical, I certainly expected something j 
rather creditable to Willenhall. I have not been wholly deceived; there has | 
been, so far, much of good, but yet also something of evil. Your May number, ! 
for instance, contains two things to which I decidedly object, viz: 'The 
Bachelor's Song/ and something at the end headed « Private.' I have a few 
words to say concerning the former, but as to the latter, it was, in my opinion, 
calculated to injure your magazine seriously. It was in bad taste, devoid of 
the appearance of truth, incapable of serving any reasonable purpose. Just for 
a moment suppose, sir, how it would be read, what feelings it would produce in 
the bulk of your readers, who, I judge, are of the respectable middle class. I 
imagine the majority of them would set you down a mark lower, because of that 
crude, incongruous thing, /will charitably suppose it to have been a slip, an 
oversight, yet still it was an undoubted blot. 

Now for the ' The Bachelor's Song.' I felt inclined at first to dismiss it, by 
saying it was a trite, foolish, rhignjdet. I guessed at once who was the writer; 
it sounds just like one of his jokes. " Only a joke; for I do not for a moment, 
suppose that young man seriously t<T entertain such barbarous sentiments as his 
"verses expressed. But your readers, v not knowing the writer, may take the 
effusion to be actually the belief of §oine human being, and under your editorial 
sanction too. Except as a joke, however, the lines are monstrous. They-could 
never express the true faith of any . heart, but that of one who has for ever 
forfeited his manhood, and whom we ? with great justice, call very hard names. 
Such trash about a bachelor's life ! A bachelor's life, sir, is an impudent breach 
of one of the first laws of the universe. No fit theme for a joke is this. 

Tears ago, I was addicted to poetry, but my hand has forgotten something of 
its cunning, else I would lightly tilt a lance against this youthful prater of \ 
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bachelor's joys, and chant a hearty roundelay in praise of wedded life. It is a 
noble and sacred subject, and rich with the most venerable and authoritative 
sanctions, even with the sanction of high heaven. I am too old to talk of 
'throbbings of love/ ' breathings of heart/ and the like ; but I can turn to my 
wife, as she sits by my side on summer noonday or winter eve, and in the fulness 
of calm, actual love, thank heaven for her presence. I love Love. It is a rare 
and precious treasure, and the strongest thing in the wide world. Very truly, 
says the poet, 

" Holy and wondrous, beautiful Thou art, 
O strength of Love ! who ip there that would part 
With that best music of the beating heart. 

Te cannot drown it when the wild winds rave, 
It hath a voice which Time and Death can brave; 
For Love's undying echo finds no earthly grave." 

But in plain prose I say, that for a young man, a good, true, loving wife, 
is a peerless blessing : a blessing that will save him from the brutish vices of 
those 'bachelors' who verily ought to be treated as pariahs in society, too 
filthy to be gazed upon or touched; a blessing that wiU train, and strengthen, 
prepare him for the noblest enterprises and most honorable uses. 

If, sir, I have spoken somewhat strongly, I must plead as excuse, that I 
feel so, and I must claim also the privilege of grey hairs. I have always 
looked upon bachelors as waifs in society, monsters, unnatural creations, for 
whom there is no place in the present orders of things. 

In conclusion, one word of advice. Young man, hear me ! Whether you 
would walk quietly and pleasantly through the vale of life, or aerjfretted with 
dreams of noble ambition, and have resolved to do greatly; whether you 
have a pathway before you, pleasant with sunshine and music and flowers, 
or the road be uphill and rugged and dreary; for your own sake, and the 
sake of society; that you may win the smile of men and angels, and escape 
the laughter of the fallen ones ; get a good wife ! and God bless you both. 

I crave pardon, sir, if I have too much trespassed on your space, or the 
patience of your readers, and subscribe myself, 

Tours very truly, 

X. T. 

Little London, WUlenhall. 



The ' Willenhall Athenaeum ' is now only a name, but we have good ground 
for hope that it will shortly commence a more substantial existence. The 
Building Committee of the Literary Society, convinced at last of the trust- 
lessness of large benefactors, have determined, by their own efforts, to carry 
out the long proposed scheme. Several business-like meetings have lately 
been held, and we entertain no manner of doubt that a good site will shortly 
be procured, and a creditable erection appear thereon. In our next number, 
we shall probably give a few particulars concerning a Qrand Bazaar, to be 
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held next Christmas, for the benefit of the Building Fund. All the respec- 
tability of the town will be enlisted in this enterprise. 

Last year there died in Birmingham, one in every 40 of the inhabitants ; 
in Dudley, one in 43 ; in Wolverhampton, one in 45; in West Bromwich, 
one in 47 ; and in Walsall, one in 51 ; so that Walsall is the healthiest of 
large boroughs in the district. 

The Willenhall Rifle Corps have commenced firing practice on the Bilston j 
ground ; but it is understood that a Bifle Bange will shortly be procured in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

It is reported (we do not vouch for the truth of the report) that certain 
gentlemen of this town are considering the propriety of establishing a Joint 
Stock iBank in Willenhall. * Such a thing would probably, be a paying con- 
cern, and certainly a vast convenience* 

The Saturday Half-Holiday movement appears to be mating considerable 
progress in the district. Many of the more respectable merchants, bankers, 
and manufacturers of Birmingham and Wolverhampton, are closing their 
establishments at 1 o'clock on that day. The general adoption of this 
practice, would certainly be a step toward a millennium. 

The Willenhall Board of Health h^ve furnished their new office* As 
neither chairs nor tables could possibly be obtained in the town, they were 
purchased at Birmingham. The cost was about £40., but there is plenty of 
money in Willenhall, and its people are particularly fond of rates. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilmore and the Rev. Mr. Bradshaw, of West Bromwich, 
have both withdrawn from the Committee of the Branch Bible Sociey, on 
account of certain proceedings in connection with the Bicentenary movement 

On Monday, the 23rd ult., the Half-yearly General Meeting of the 
Literary Society was held. There was an average attendance, and the Rev. 
G. H Fisher presided. The sale of the papers, conducted by Mr. Chappelle, 
was about as successful as usual. It was decided, that the 4 Builder' and 
the 'Wolverhampton Spirit of the Times' should in future be taken in at 
the News Room. 

At the late visit of the Bishop of Worcester to Birmingham, about 1500 
persons were confirmed. 

Some of the cricketers of this neighbourhood, contemplate the formation 
of a Staffordshire Club ; in which case, we think they would show not 
unfavourably in any county contest. 

Our Political Epitome is unavoidably omitted this month. 



Relics of the Tost — The following is selected from Chambers' 1 Book of Days,' a journal of 
oddities and curiosities, in all departments of literature. 

" The ducking, stool, the oldest known remedy for evil tongues — so old, indeed, 
that it is mentioned in the Doomsday Survey, in the account of the city of 
Chester — was superseded to a certain extent, in the seventeenth century, and 
later by another piece of machinery, called the ' Breaks/ The blanks was 
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homeopathic rather than hydropathic; and connoisseurs were enthusiastic in 
asserting that it possessed great advantages over the ducking-stool. Old Br. 
Plot, i& his ' History of Staffordshire/ informs his readers that ' they have an 
artifice at Newcastle-under-Lyme and Walsall, for correcting of scolds which it 
does so effectually, that I look upon it as much to he preferred to the ducking- 
stool, which not only endangers the health of the party, hut also gives the 
tongue liberty *twixt every <ttp ; to neither of which this is at all liable ; it being 
such a bridle for the tongue as not only quite deprives it of speech, but 
brings shame for the transgression and humility thereupon, before 'tis taken off ; 
which being put upon the offender by order of the magistrate, and fastened with 
a padlock behind, she is led round the town by an officer, to her shame, nor is 
it taken off till after the party begins to shew all external signs imaginable of 
humiliation and amendment/ The warm-hearted doctor gives a representation 
of a pair of branks, as seen in various cities of Staffordshire about the year 1680. 
The instrument looks formidable enough, consisting of hoops of metal passed 
round the neck and head, opening by means of hinges at the slides, and closed by 
a staple with a padlock at the back ; a plate within projecting inward pressed 
upon the tongue, and formed an effectual gag. We must take it upon the assur- 
ance of so learned a man as Dr. Plot, who was keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
and Professor of Chemistry, at Oxford, and who dedicated his work to King 
James II., that the brank was * very harmless instrument, and 'much to be 
preferred to the ducking-stool.' There are still numerous specimens of branks 
preserved in different private and public antiquarian collections throughout 
England. There was until lately, a brank in the old Chesterfield poor house, 
Derbyshire ; and there is still one at the Guildhall, Lichfield ; one at Hamstall 
ffidware, Staffordshire; one at Walsall, near Wolverhampton; and one at 
Holme, Lancashire.' 

The We8t-hromwich Giant — Walter Parsons, the gigantic porter of James I, 
was a native of Wesb-bromwich, and appears to have been no less distinguished 
for his wonderful strength than for the equanimity of his temper. Mr. Plott 
(the Staffordshire historian) says that, " Parsons was apprenticed to a smith, 
and that they were obliged to dig a hole for him to stand in, up to the knees, 
when he struck at the anviL" When he was the King's porter, he would some- 
times take up two of the tallest yeomen of the guard, and carry them where he 
pleased, in spite of their utmost exertions to free themselves from his iron grasp. 
On being offended in the streets of London by a man of ordinary size, he took 
him up and hung him by the waistband of his breeches, upon a hook, for the 
amusement of the passengers. 

The Battle of Wednesfield. — Last month a correspondent referred to a battle 
having been fought near WednesfieLd, between Edward the Elder and the Danes. 
The following is an antiquated record of that event. " Another army of the 
Banes that possessed Northumberland, breaking a league they had formerly 
made with King Edward, invaded Meroia, the very same year, pillaging the 
country wherever they came: against whom, King Edward bringing a powerful 
army both of West Saxons and Mercians, overtook them in their return at the 
village of Wednesfield, and not far from Theotenhall, and overthrew them again 
in another bloody battle, wherein he slew Eo wills and Halfden, two cf their 
Kings, also two of their Earls, and nine other noblemen. There are no more 
remains of this great slaughter than a 'low* called Southlow Field, and another 
called Northlow Field. These doubtless were cast up over some of those Kings, 
or Nobles then slain here." E: B. 
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Our numerous subscribers in Wednesbury, will be interested in the following 
notice of that Town, for which we are indebted to W. White, Esq., of Sheffield. 
" Wednesbury was called by the Saxons, Wodenborough from Woden their God 
of battle, and in 916, the celebrated Adelfleda, who for some years governed 
the kingdom of Mercia, built or fortified a strong castle here, upon the summit 
of the hill where the parish church now stands. After the Norman Conquest, 
the manor of Wednesbury was a demejsoe of the arown, but Henry II bestowed 
it on the family of Heronville, so .that it became a parcel of the honour of 
Woodstock. .:' P 

Idol Manufacture in Staffordshire.— Some little time ago, the opinion 
partially gained acceptance, that thfe secret of porcelain manufacture was 
known to the ancient Egyptians, the. .evidence adduced being certain small 
porcelain vases, inscribed with Egyptian hieroglyphics, and discovered amidst 
the ruins at Thebes. At the present time, however, these same vases are 
believed — I may say known to be spurious :— known to have been deposited 
amidst Thebean ruins, on purpose fo be dug up and sold as genuine to 
travellers. I am informed that a thriving business is, or at any rate was, 
driven in little Etruscan gods, here at home by some of our Staffordshire 
potters. A gentleman, (thus was tb| anecdote related to deponent) once upon 
a time, came home from Italy with aome queer little deities of fictile ware in 
his pocket. Displaying the small images to a Staffordshire artist on his 
return, the traveller expatiated on, jjie Ceramic knowledge of the ancients. 
His reasoning had a flaw in it. " Bless you/' the English potter is reported 
to have said, " why I made these gods myself — made them to order and for 
export ! " — St, James's Magazine. r l 



Dia. — We will endeavour to find sgace in some future number, for your pketmi 
description of "A Row down the Sewn," 

Rifleman. — It certainly has been an oversight, and your suggestion has been grate- 
fully received, probably in newt issue wM be a prominent notice of tho Corps. 

Alpha. — We thank you for the information concerning Dr. Wilkes. We an 
endeavouring to procure material for a brief memoir of him ; for a man of suck 
note in his time, and whose family dm&irtthe town some 400 years, should not be 
lightly forgotten. ^ 

H. W. J. — You could scarcely suppose we should accept such a communication. 
Tour friends are certainly mreasonable<in their expectations, if they think every- 
thing in our pages should be written to sjsuti their taste. We aim at providing 
things of general interest and benefit ; and if any are displeased, we, of course* 
regret tt, but shall nevertheless manage^io live without their help. 

An Old Willenhall Maw wis1tif±us to say, that "A certain fanciful piece of 
goods, lately imported into these parts, has been engaged in much viUanous practice 
here, and is likely to receive for the same, -condign punishment from a number of 
young men, who have respect for common morality, and who would rather enforce 
Lynch Law, than suffer such a nuismm* 9 



WILLIAM H. DAVIS, PRINTER, 8, NEEDLESS ALLEY, TEMPLE BOW, BIRMINGHAM* 
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BY WILLIAM HENRY HABfTILL, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 



The most precious of earthly blessings — health, without which, neither 
I affluence, literature, science, power, fame, nor any other darling of the human 
I mind can procure ease, much less happiness — like beauty and morality — is 
never to be met with in perfection in the same individual ; yet the aggregate 
I amount of health and enjoyment far exceeds the aggregate amount of disease 
; and suffering, and would be still further increased if correct opinions respect- 
ing the causes of disease, and the means by which these may be avoided, 
counteracted, or exterminated, were widely diffused among the public. 

This brief article, therefore, whose purpose it is to point out the most 
prolific causes of disease, and to recount the best known means of preserving 
health, may not be unacceptable, and I hope not unprofitable to the readers of 
our magazine. 

I The reports of the Kegistrar General show that of all the deaths which 
j occur among the English people 

! One Quarter happen in children under 1 year old 

„ „ persons between their 1st and 15th year 
„ „ „ y, 15th & 55th „ 

„ „ „ w from their 55th year upward. 

Infants frequently die from the imperfeet establishment of the function of 
respiration, which is often, nay, almost always, very much impeded by the 
weight and tightness of the clothing kindly imposed upon them by their 
nurses. This danger past, the period of teething next arrives, during which 
constitutional disturbance is more common, and serious disease more frequent 
than at other times, though contrary tq .what is popularly believed it is not 
the mere irritation of a tooth piercing the gum that gives rise' to all these 
affections. It is a familiar fact with medical men that organs which are 
rapidly developing, or which' are over-stimulated or irritated, are peculiarly 
liable to disease ; hence it is, that at this epoch of our existence, whilst the 
organs of digestion and assimilation, by the due performance of whose import- 
ant functions the body is nourished and built up, are undergoing an entire 
change, which enables them to raise ta the condition of blood, the simpler 
kinds of food, instead of that most perfect and elaborate of all victuals, the 
like to which no human ingenuity can prepare — the mother's milk, which 
ordy they have hitherto been able to convert into that nutrient vital fluid ; 
and whilst the infant organ of the mind — the brain stimulated by the infinite 
variety of sensation carried to it by the five external senses — is so rapidly 
increasing in size that by the end of the second year of life it doubles its 
weight ; yet both the brain and thei abdominal organs are being con- 
stantly irritated by improper or excessive quantity of food; and thus 
the diseases of these organs,— diarrhoea* worms, scrofulous affections of the 
assimilating glands, wasting, convulsions, and inflammation of the brain are at 
this time of life so frequent and so fata^ 
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DISEASES I THEIR CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 



In infancy and early childhood inflammation of the lungs, usually caused by 
exposure to vicissitudes of temperature ; measles, scarlet fever, and hooping- 
cough, which are produced by the inhalation of the atmosphere, contaminated 
by the several poisons which give rise to these complaints, are common causes 
of death. 

From childhood to youth and early manhood inflammatory affections, acute 
rheumatism, and fevers are both prevalent and destructive ; and scrofula, which j 
in early life manifested itself in enlarged glands, now hurries its victims to the 
grave by pulmonary consumption. 

Perfect manhood is attained by the twenty-fifth year of age, from which, to 
about the fiftieth year, the body changes but little, except that it gradually 
becomes more corpulent ; during the early part of this period, fevers, inflam- 
mations, and consumption are frequent, but toward the latter part congestive \ 
diseases, apoplexy, paralysis, and gout become more common. 

After the age of fifty years the human body begins to warn us that it is not 
an everlasting organism, and diseases due to a diminution of the vital force- 
to defective nutrition — make their appearance : such are apoplexy (which is 
generally the result of a degeneration and subsequent rupture of a blood-vessel 
in the brain), cancer, chronic affections of the lungs, liver, heart, kidneys, and 
other organs, which are caused by degeneracy of structure, either wholly the 
effect of impaired nutrition, or in part the consequence of previous inflammations. 

Lastly, there are a few persons who are so strongly constituted as to live 
on until they reach or go beyond the allotted three score years and ten ; but 
these usually sink into second childhood, dotage, and decrepitude, and finally 
their life is terminated by exhaustion, brought about by the long continuance 
of chronic disorders, or in a short time by an attack of acute disease. 

' Table showing the relative frequency of the various Causes of Death. 



Pulmonary Consumption .. ... ... 12 

Bronchitis and Asthma .. ... ... 8 

Inflammation of the Lungs ... ... . . 6 

Contagious Diseases— Scarlet Fever, Measles, Hooping 

Cough, Small Pox, Typhus Fever, &c. ... 14 

Epidemic Diseases — Cholera, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, Car- 
buncle, Influenza, &c. ... ... 6 

Diseases of the Brain and Nervous System — Apoplexy, 

Paralysis, Inflammation of the Brain, Epilepsy, &c. 14 
Diseases of the Digestive and Assimilating Organs, — viz : 

Stomach, Intestines, Liver, Absorbent Glands, &c. 6 

Diseases of the Heart and Bloodvessels ... . . 4 

Cancer ... .. •» ... ..1 

Blood Diseases, excluding those due to Contagion and 

Infection, &c, Rheumatism, Scurvy, Gout, &c. 2 

Diseases of the Urinary and Generative Organs . • 2 
Mechanical and Chemical Injuries, Drowning, &c, and all 

other diseases not previously mentioned ... 25 

100 
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It will be seen by consulting the annexed table the maladies which most 
frequently abridge the tide of human life in this climate, are those which 
affect the organs of respiration ; the chief of these, and indeed the one which 
taken alone destroys more persons (and these, too frequently, the most ami* 
able and virtuous) than any other, is pulmonary consumption — an affection 
which though unhappily hereditary, yet fortunately, although there be a 
predisposition to it, by carefully avoiding those agencies which reduce the 
vital powers — the disease in many instances is not aroused into fatal activity. 
Next in frequency and destructiveness are bronchitis* or inflammation of thd 
air-tubes, and inflammation of the substance of the lungs. Beneath these 
will be observed a very important class of diseases, amongst which are 
the most ioathsome to which our species is liable and which are induced by 
infection or propagated by contagion ; of these scarlet fever* measles, 
small poXj typhus and gastric fevers, and hooping-cough are the most virulenti 
When it is considered that nearly one-seventh of the population succumb to 
this class of afflictions, and that they are more than any others associated 
with defective hygienic conditions, surely it will be perceived that there is 
great need of sanitary improvement. Placed below the contagions is another 
variety of disorders, which are due to external causes, are influenced by atmos- 
pheric changes, and like the last named class, attack numbers of persons in 
the same place, at the same time, in short are epidemic : such are influenza, 
diarrhoea, cholera, dysentery, carbuncle, and quinsey. To complete the list 
are added inflammations and degeneracies of the structures of special organs, 
changes in the quality or relative quantity of the constituents of the blood, 
the effects of injury, &c. 

Other affections remain to be mentioned, which embitter the course of 
human life, but do not destroy it, yet some of them abbreviate its span by 
rendering it an easy prey to mortal diseases ; these are such as arise from a 
morbid sensibility of the nervous system, principally engendered by the vari* 
ous moral reactions and mental disquietudes which are so intimately associated 
with the present frame of social and civil life ; hysteria, hypochondriasis, 
dyspepsy, disordered digestion, lowness of spirits, melancholia, and like 
complaints are the offspring of the numerous sorrows and anxieties, duties 
and dangers, trials and difficulties, disappointments' and losses, blighted 
hopes and bereavements, which are so inseparably connected with our fallen 
state. 



Manor House, Willenhall^ 
July, 1862. 



Iceland. — "Churches are in this country not only used fot purposes of public Worship, but 
also tferve as magazines for provision^, clothes, &c, and as inns for travellers. I do not 
suppose that a parallel instance of desecration could be met with even in the most uncivilised 
nations, I was assured, indeed, that the abuses were about to be remedied. ^ A reform ought 
to have been carried out long ago ; and even now the matter seems to remain an open point, 
for wherever I came the church was placed at my disposal for the night, and everywhere I 
found a storg of fish, tallow, and other odoriferous substances.' '—Ida rfeiffer* 8 Journal* 



(To be continued.) . 
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BY JOSUH TTLDESLEY. 



Chapter VI1L-— ( Continued.) 
Akd the house was searched : the great awkward troopers clambered up and 
down the stairs,— they are quaint, narrow, old stairs ; years agone I climbed 
them, wondering the while how Charles felt while the heavy tramp, tramp, 
sounded over head, — but the troopers I said clambered up and down the stairs, 
through room after room, searching every nook and corner ; sometimes pricking 
the wainscot with their swords or tearing up some loosened timber in hopes of a 
secret lurking place, but all in vain, no trace of royalty found they there. So, 
wearied of their bootless search, they descended one by one into the garden. 
Whalley himself was last, and just as he was about to descend, his foot slipped 
on a loose board in the top stair and he fell heavily down, uttering disjointed 
fragments of psalms and prayers, mingled with curses. His slip had nearly 
proved fatal to — not himself, he was little hurt — but to Charles. The secret 
spring of the trap door which opened to his hiding place had suddenly yielded, 
and looking up he saw light gleaming through, and thought surely now his 
time was come. But not so ; the Roundhead captain cared not to climb again 
whence he had fallen, but threatening other visits, rode away at the head of his 
men. As he passed the outer gate, W«ntworth suddenly appeared driving cattle 
down the lane ; he had been in the house till the last moment and had myste- 
riously vanished to appear thus. He watched their course as they passed hastily 
along the grass-covered road, out on the moor, till a swell of ground hid them 
from sight. Then did he enter the house, and there was rejoicing in Boscobel 
that day, that the fugitives had escaped thus far. 

At Chillington, too, some of the gloom had been swept away; for to-day an old 
man, a cripple bowed with years, had come to the HaU bearing sure token to the 
sorrowing household that Ralph Giffard was yet alive. Spite of all entreaty 
this messenger of gladness would not tarry at the Park, nor accept great reward, 
but after biding a little while for rest, and food, he journeyed slowly away as the 
sun went down. 

After a short ride Capt. Whalley flaw in a hollow of the moor a little hut, 
almost hidden among the brushwood. Dismounting and entering hastily he 
found it tenantless; but, to his surprise, saw gleaming among a heap of peat the 
armour of a cavalier. " Surely the Lord hath now delivered the Gentiles into 
our hands," said he as he dragged to the door the armour which in many places 
was rusted and dented and stained* The troopers turned their treasure over 
and over with curious interest. "Verily, verily, captain," said one, " this armour 
hath once covered a puissant soldier. In Worcester battle it may be this crested 
helmet loftily gleamed." " Aye," exclaimed another, " and what a dent 
is on the breastplate there ; and surely here was the Gentile near death's gate 
by some mighty sword of the faithful." " Well, well," answered Whalley, 
"place it here, even as we found it; the game is nearly tracked to earth. Let us 
keep up the chase," so they hastened on to where, not far off, the smoke of a 
hamlet curled up among the woodland greenery. 

The day quickly passed, and then all night long scouts watched the different 
approaches to Boscobel. About noon of the next day one came running in 
breathless, saying "The soldiers are coming!" And straightway Charles, who 
had gathered hope from his escape thus far, left the house and immortalised 
one of the huge oak trees near, by climbing into its branches ; and Agnes looked 
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out from an upper window and saw, coming from the west, her visitors of 
yesterday, in company with others ; and Wentworth again appeared in the 
lane, tending the cattle, just as the Roundheads rode up to the house. Then 
the search Was renewed, and Whalley cursed his fate as he came with other 
troopers to the scene of his fall, and found out the late lurking place of the 
fugitive. Some of the soldiers rode under the very tree where Charles was, and 
he looked down on the heads of his pursuers, and heard them tell of the finding 
the armour, and their long search yesterday. 0, how his heart throbbed as he 
sate breathlessly among the branches hearing this converse; and the wind came 
swaying the trees and shook the leaves down on to the troopers beneath. 

But file longest hour hath but so many minutes, the longest day so many 
hours. At evening-time the Roundheads ceased their bootless search and went 
back to "Wolverhampton ; and that night, after another long parting between 
Agnes and Wentworth, he in company with Charles, took horse and rode through 
lanes and over heath, to Bentley Hall. 

Colonel Lane was a goodly specimen of an English squire. Generous, honest! 
and brave, he loved a cheery fire on his hearth, and a jocund feast in his hall. 
His house, unpretending in style, was set on high swelling ground, and embo- 
somed in luxuriant woods, while far away behind stretched the wild breezy 
moorland. The cottages of the hamlet of WiUenhall, two miles distant, were 
the nearest dwellings, which together with Wolverhampton, could be seen from 
the edge of the wood, at the back of Bentley Hall. 

The autumn nights were cool, and the biasing log gleamed cheerily and bright 
as Col. Lane and his good wife, and Mary Lane his daughter, and a little prat- 
tling youth, sate in a circle round the fire. Pew strangers visited the lonely 
house, so the little family had learned to husband well each other's company. 
" So you think, Mary," said the squire, as he lifted his great length and kicked 
one of the smouldering logs into a blaze, *' So you think, Mary, you would not 
disown your father and your king if the rebels were to visit us ? " Mary was a 
good, brave English girl, bright and happy, without fear ahd without reproach ; 
scarce knowing she possessed a heart, yet full of tender feeling and goodness ; 
almost unconscious of a soul, yet loving her kindred and king, and fearing her 
God. Mary said " In truth, sir, methznks 'twere better to brave death, than 
bate one jot of fealty or faith." 

" Well, Mary, it may be that thou wilt be tested ere long." 

" Then I trust I shall not shrink from the trial ! But yet for our poor king's 
sake I would these stormy times were past." 

" Alack, lass! the rebellion has so gathered head that I fear me 'twill overlive 
my time." 

"What kind of men are those rebels, father?" said the little lad, as he sate 
at his father's feet, listening to the talk. 

" Rude men, child ; quite without manners ; much too rude betimes ; they 
wont let the king reign, they fight against him too. Will you fight for your 
king, Johnny, when you grow big and strong?" 

" Yes, indeed, I will ! I'll cut off all the rebels' heads. Reach down your 
big sword now, father, let me begin to be a soldier." 

" Nay, nay lad, not yet ! Get thee to bed now, 'tis nearly midnight. Hark ! 
how the wind howls out o' doors. Mary, 'tis a pity thou sawest not the king 
when he came." 

" Aye, I regret it the more, since I heard of his bravery at Worcester fight. 
Methinks I would do anything to serve him." 
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" But what couldst thou do : " 

" Very much, it may he, if the tide turned my way." 

" Ha, ha ! When the ladye takes up the sword of the knight, of a truth the 
eause is safe. But hark ! What ? The tramp of steeds ! Visitors at such hour 
as this ? Mary go thou away with the child; I will question these late comers. M 
And reaching his sword and pistol he strode to the door. Directly, however, 
he heard a well-known voice and exclaimed, " Aye, indeed ! thou here again, 
Wentworth ! Welcome, though thou comest out of season !" And Charles and 
Wentworth entered in and tarried there that night. 

When the morning came the old squire said to bis daughter, Now, Mary, 
there is a chanoe to make good your promise of help to your king." 

" How so, father ? " 

" Oh," said he, " I've thought of a plan by which he may 'scape the hands 
of his foes. If he will put on servant's garb and mount horse as a serving man, ; 
with thee on a pillion behind, he may go through th« land's length without e'er j 
being taken for a king. What thinkest thou?" 

" I think 'tis well, answered the girl, and I am ready to go." j 

Chapter IX. 

In the suburbs of the city of Worcester, on the Welsh side of Severn, there are 
many pretty villas set on one of the sloping eminences not unfrequent through 
the whole course of the river. The grounds around are wooded down to the 
water's edge, and present rather a picturesque appearance. In contrast with 
these smart villas are one or two chateaux, turreted and castle-like, and plainly 
marked with the wear of centuries. In the upper room of one of these, at the 
autumn's midnight a lamp was burning, whose rays were occasionally hidden by 
the half-clad branches of the trees as they were swayed about by gusts of wind, 
which swept showers of leaves on to the damp earth. The rain pattered heavily 
on the strong roof, on the trees and plants in the garden, and on the broad flood 
beneath. In the room an aged watcher sat all night long. The wind sighed 
fitfully, the rain poured down and the broad river rolled on with changeless 
roar, but heedless of these she trimmed the lamp hour after hour, and gazed 
with intense anxiety on the pallid face of a sleeper who lay on the couch by her 
side. The face seemed blanched by death. So still was the sleep, so pale the face, j 
'that any beholder would fancy it- death.* How changed in a few short 
months. But truly sometimes a few months, or even a few hours, contain the 
pith of a whole life's history. That frail pallid sleeper is none other than the 
once bright and buoyant Jane Middleton. She had, as we related, escaped from i 
the oonvent and travelled afoot, in company with an old maidservant of her 
family, down to Worcester city. The latter part of the journey had been doubly 
exciting. The meeting with the Soundhead troopers and the conversation at 
the widow's cottage, filled her with apprehension, and they travelled hastily ; 
along by unfrequented paths toward the ' dim rich city.' At • the time the j 
young captain had started in pursuit, the timid fugitives had turned from the 
highway, so, though he spurred hard to Worcester and made many inquiries, his 
journey was vain. Jane and her companion reached the city at the elose of the 
seoond day, and she went to the home of a wealthy aunt ; and day after day in 
the strength qf her pure love, and buoyed up with the hope of seeing him whom 
her heart longed for, she issued forth in sober garb, and travelled through streets 
and lanes, and over the great battlefield/ on her anxious quest. But as many 
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days passed and still she searched in vain, her excitement increased ; and the 
people of the city and of the hamlets around, gazed with pitying wonder and 
almost fear on the wild gleaming eyes, the excited face, of that beautiful maiden, 
as she roved restlessly hither and thither. At last the hunger of soul o'er- 
mastered her strength ; the cruel fever laid her low, so that Rachel the hand- 
maiden, and the good aunt, had to watch by the bedside of the poor stricken 
one. To-night is the turning point of the fever, and she will wake either to 
rise up to life, or to sink again to sleep, the long, long sleep that knows no 
waking. 0, how anxiously did that watcher watch, and how did she rejoice at 
the peaceful sleep of that fevered frame. The minutes and hours crept on, and 
by and by dawn came and the sleeper woke, and surely 'tis a waking to life. 
Hark ! she speaks*. 

" Aunt, I shall not die : I shall soon be well now." 

" That's right, dear ! Are you rested much t 99 

" Very much, and the fever has gone too, and I have seen that which is better 
to me than all physicians." 

" Indeed ! What is that" said the good aunt quietly, and half trembling, lest 
the delirium was coming again." 

" 0," said Jane, I have had a dream, and have seen him who being dead I 
would have died, but as he lives I will live also. Shall I tell you the dream ?" 

"Nay, not now, dear, 'twill tire you : wait till you grow stronger." 

"Very well, aunt; but the dream has done me good : 'tis the sweetest and 
best medicine I've tasted yet. I have not seen Rachel for long, will she be 
hereto-night?" 

" Yea, she will come then. Would you like to look out on the river: there 
is a great flood ?" And as she spoke she drew the couch to the latticed window, 
and the sick girl looked out on a vast stretch of water ; for the river had 
passed its banks, and flooded the fields far and wide, and the tops of the tall 
trees looked like bushes growing in the water; and the river rolled down with 
twice its wonted speed, and there were currents and eddies innumerable, and 
'twas well nigh impossible for boats and barges to get up the stream. 'Twas 
the greatest flood ever known, and it rose so high that a tablet was erected on 
the city wharf to commemorate the event, and that tablet stands to this day. 

And Jane, as she gazed on that strange scene out of doors, mused much of 
the days gone by. She gazed on the turbulent, eddying river and thought 
how like it had been her life of late, and might be for years yet to come ; how 
she had been borne onward as by an invisible strength ; how wild currents 
bad drifted her frail bark hither and thither distant from the haven, and how 
just now had risen up above the run of the restless sea, dimly seen on the far- 
off horizon, the blissful promise of quiet, sunny land. And she was thankful. 
While she mused the day waned, and as she sat in the dusk by the window 
side, a familiar voice suddenly said, "Heaven be thanked that I And thee 
thus, my sweet lady ; I dare believe we shall yet have thee roaming by the 
river again, before long." 

" That you, Rachel, that's well ! Thou art come in good time, for I am light 
of heart to-day and shall soon need nursing no longer. You here also, aunt! 
Well again ! Truly methinks more blessings will yet come to join those 
already sent." 

" There seemeth a miracle here, lady," said Rachel, "Thou art so changed,. 
I had feared the good news I have brought had been too much for thy strength.'* 
" Not at all, Rachel, tell it now," answered the invalid. 
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"Even so, then, I will. This motnafe old woman came intothe cottagewhere I 
bide, and prayed me to let her rest awhile. I gave her food and drink, and seeing 
she looked sore distressed, I asked her the cause. She said the water had risen 
so high (you have seen it, lady) as to flood and destroy her cottage which 
was by the river side, and her little possessions had all been lost t^ere. I 
asked her whither she was going now, she said the only friend she could go 
to was far away from the city, and though once rich and powerful, was now | 
little better than a poor wanderer. What ? I said, art thou a friend of the 
king's cause ? I know one would gladly help thee. To be brief, however, 
I learnt she was in the city when the battle was fought, and a cavalier (who told 
not his name) came to her cottage bringing another with him, wounded 
almost to the death, and she had nursed the wounded man so that he became 
whole again, and his name was Kalph Giffard — —( O, my good lady, do not 
start so), and the two cavaliers had gone away awhile back, she scarce knew 
whither, so I bade her come hither and thou wouldst reward her, so she gave 
proof of her truth, and %he waiteth now outside." So the good Mabel was 
brought in and she shewed a signet ring with Kalph Giffard's name upon, 
which he had given, saying 'twould have power with any of the king's cause. 
Thus joy was brought into that dwelling place, and the heart of the sick girl 
was revived, and she told her dream saying, " ' Twill all surely come to pass 
so." And one passage of that dream was thus. She had been wandering 
hither and thither in a dark land in search of her lost love, who she feared 
was dead : at last she caught a glimpse of him and joyed that he was alive, 
and thought that now her wanderings were ended. Then again he was borne 
away and lost to her for very long, but in a bright glad time she found him 
and he became hers for ever. Somewhat so ran the dream and as she told it 
the day had gone, and they sate in silence awhile. Suddenly there arose a 
wild cry, a despairing cry, coming tip from the flood below. They strained their 
eyes to pierce the dusk. A boat had upset in the current, and some were 
drowning but no help could be given, the waters were so wild : but as those 
watchers gazed through the darkness they descried another boat with two 
rowers, come shooting swiftly down' the stream. Kalph Giffard and his 
friend Sir Godfrey are in that boat, hasting away to another land. O, Jane, 
Jane, your dream is coming true ; could not your love pierce the darkness ? 
could not you tell that he the lost one was so near you then ? 



"There are not less than 31,500 hales of cotton consumed weekly in the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland. Also nearly 21,000.04* spindles are constantly in motion, spinning 
upwards of 105,600,000 hanks, or 50,000,000 miles of yarn in a day, a length sufficient to 
circumscribe the globe 2,000 times. Out of this immense production, about 131 million of 
lbs. are exported the remainder is converted into cloth, lace, and other flexible fabrics." 



Conversation . — " Thoughts in the mind of the thinker often lie diffused and invisible, like 
solids dissolved in the vessels of the chemists ; the electric power of definite utterance, like 
mysterious force of crystallization, erects the unseen substance of the thoughts into visible 
and permanent shape."-— Milbubn. 

" British soldiers do not bear the same numerical proportion to their countrymen as the 
soldiers of the continent. In France there is 1 soldier to every 95 of the population, in Russia 
1 to 72, in Prussia. 1 to 80, in Austria 1 to 68, in Turkey 1 to 74, whereas in England the 
proportion is 1 soldier to every 128."— London Rktibw (Quabtebay). 



(To be continued.) 
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There is music in the ocean, when the waves are white with foam. 
And the rough, wild winds of winter toss the billows to the sky ; 

When &e sailor-boy is thinking of his far-off cottage home, 
And the storm-toss'd sea birds hover with their strange, sad tempest-ciy. 

From thp scenes of wildest splendour, 

Comes the voice of melody : 
There is music deep and tender, 

In the ever-sounding sea! 

There is music in the forest, with its many-tinted flowers, 
When the young spring leaves are gladden'd by the sunlight and the breeze ; 

When the joy-birds chant their matin-songs amid the leafy bowers, 
And the morning sunbeams tinge with gold the brooklets and the trees. 

Bird and stream and breeze unite 

In one glad song of love, 
To swell with strains of sweet delight, 

The music of the grove. 

There is music in the city, 'mid the tumult and the din, 
'Mid the clanging and the chiming, and the never-ceasing roar, 

Hid the gaiety and splendour, and the wretchedness and sin ; 
Hid the laughter of the jocund, and the pleadings of the poor. 

Where the great crowd weeps; rejoices; 

Murmuring sounds co-mingling meet: 
There is music in the voices 

Of the thronging city street. 

There is music in my lov'd one's voice, when she sings in strains sublime, 
The songs that thrill my soul with joy and peace and hope and love ; 

There is music in the village bells, as they ring their passing chime, 
And music in the wintry wind that sweeps the leafless grove. 

On mountain height, and sandy plain, 

Amid the city's throng, 
In leafy glade and sounding main, 

There dwells the voice of song. 

01 bleak and barren is the heart where music does not dwell; 

And the days of life are desolate, and the nights are long and drear, 
Where holy love-chords lie unstrung, where joy-notes never swell, 

Where the glad heart never echoes with the melodies that cheer. 

But the noblest strain that man enjoys, 

As through life he journeys on, 
Is the music of that inward voice 

That whispers "Duiy Done.'' 

Jacqubs. 

WillenhaU, July, 1S62. 
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BY SAMUEL LEES, JUN. 

The measure of our knowledge is the limit of our ignorance. Around and 
about us there are a thousand truths as yet undiscovered to our view. Age 
by age the circle of knowledge widens as experience is added to experience ; 
and yet, " there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy." Invention is the development of discovered truth. Steam 
and electricity were as powerful in the days of Noah as to-day, but they were 
unknown though existing powers. The germ-truths known, from them have 
sprung such developments as have changed the aspect of society : and thus 
knowledge is power. 

And it is so with other matters. Our knowledge of events, and the associ- 
ation of them with localities influences us more than we at first imagine. We 
see an old half-timber house in a quiet Warwickshire town, and pass it as of 
nothing worth ; but when we learn that Shakspeare was born there, we hold 
every fragment precious, and guard the sacred treasure with jealous care. 
Memories of great and good men endear their haunts to us because they 
appeal to our best sympathies. Like spirits they move around us, and if with 
the prophet's servant our eyes are opened, we too might see " the chariots of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof." 

There have been men, great, good, and true, even here. Looking back on 
the past, we may say "there were 'giants' in those days." There are some, 
however, who can only see good in those days, and none in time. The story 
of the degeneracy of the present age is an old one and may have been discussed 
at king Arthur's round table. For as the poet sings of time, we take no note 
of great men, but by their loss. 

Who, searching for a great man, would have wended his way hither a century 
ago ? The traveller in search of beauty might then, if not now, have been 
gratified with success. But the seeker after future notabilities would have 
rightly gone to Oxford or to Cambridge. A visit here on such an errand 
would have been deemed as ironical as the old philosopher's in search of 
an honest man. 

What glorious landscapes must this district have furnished a century ago. 
The spires at Walsall, Wednesbury, Dudley, and Darlaston pointing upward 
amid the well-wooded slopes and well-watered alleys. Here and there, little 
puffs of smoke denoted where the worker, man, was to be found, still leaving 
a clear view from the ancient beacon at Barr to the feudal towers at Dudley, 
from the park and woods of the Dartmouths to the rising uplands of the North. 
Around Wednesbury were the old coalfields with their primitive apparatus for 
raising the black diamonds to the day-light, and waiting at the pit mouth 
were die wains and teams that should convey them to distant villages and far 
off towns. Pasture land near the mines was of value, as affording food for 
the teams in waiting or at rest. Advertisements expatiated on the latter 
particular as an inducement to tenants or purchasers. Take an instance. 

To be Let, 

" A very convenient good Farm, situate at Russel Helm, between Mr. Jesson 
Loe's house and Thame Bridge, in the parish of West Bromwich, in the county 
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of Stafford, suitable both for a Dairy, and Team for Carriage, being within a 
mile and half of Wednesbury coal pits, and a forge and slitting mill near it. 
The land is in very good order and the rent £30 per annum." 

The slitting mills and forges trusted to water power, and the Tame and 
other brooks found no lack of work to do, and wheels to turn. At night, they 
would nave furnished studies in which Kembrandjt might have gloried, when 
the furnace fires cast long black shadows, and in contrast to them, the over- 
spreading trees stood out sharp and clear as though carved in ebony on a 
ground of gold. In the mill stream were quaint reflected shadows, represen- 
tations of furnaces beneath the waters of mysterious and Veird-like appearance, 
and sharp contrasts again. Then the workmen moving like Salamanders- 
amidst the flames, and the golden sparks rushing from the bloom beneath the 
tilt-hammers, with their continuous heavy thud, — a Cyclopean solo on a 
muffled drum. 

There were other parts more garden-like, where the hand of cultivation had 
wrought other changes, and pleasant cottages were displayed in a picturesque 
framework of foliage. In one of these at the foot of Hampstead Bridge, at 
Handsworth, on the twentieth day of August, 1745, a year notable for rebellion, 
it was that a child was born to an honest couple there. He was an only son, 
and therefore, should in accordance with popular belief, have been spoiled. 
However, his mother was at pains to train him well, by which he profited ; 
and in due time he was transferred to the school of Mr. Taylor, at Snails 
Green, who seems to have resolved that, whatever parental treatment might 
have been, sparing of the rod should be no failing of his. So severe, indeed, 
was this gentlemen, that the boy was removed and shortly after apprenticed 
to a trade. 

During his schoolboy days he was noted for his strict integrity. Mrs. 
Asbury, his mother, a sincere pious churchwoman, cultivated the company of 
others like-minded, and impressed upon her son a kindred spirit. Hence the 
boys called him a ' Methodist parson.' Although whilst a youth he had never 
" dared an oath, nor hazarded a lie,'* a marked change was visible in him, 
when he became possessor of the "power" as well as "the form of godliness." 
He could no longer join in merely a formal ceremonial, and hence he went 
from his own church to the parish church at West Bromwich, where he heard 
the chief men of the time. A picturesque yet Puritanic place it was at that 
day, bearing about it the disfigurements of successive wardens. But more of 
the original structure remained then than now, nor had the unfortunate re- 
building commenced with its stucco walls and ceiling and queer flat windows. 
If, however, the casket seemed meagre, the jewel of truth was kept therein. 
And as Bassanio chose the leaden casket that contained the title to a Portia's 
hand, so would we be unscared by the heavy aspect of the temple, if within 
Wisdom as a loving bride should greet our vision. 

And a goodly sight was the congregation crowded within. Amid the throng 
of rustics and rude nailers and colliers were many earnest men. Here, 
beneath the south gallery, sat a man with bright clear eye and loving face. 
Watch him, as he reverently reads the well-known prayers and you see that 
his is no mere lip service. Yet it hardly occurs to you to liken him to Daniel, 
as others are wont to do, because that whilst burdened with the cares of state, 
he fails not to pray to his God. A man pure amidst corruption and humble 
with great place. This was William, Earl of Dartmouth, one of the leading 
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statesmen of the day, and at the head of many philanthropic and religious 
movements. He was therefore associated with those who laboured to raise 
the land from the degraded position into which it had fallen. Amidst his 
personal friends, were the Countess of Huntingdon, Whitfield, Wesley, Venn, \ 
and a host of others. His high position, placed much patronage in his hands, 
and never was patronage more righteously bestowed. In 1765 he became 
first Lord of Trade, and afterward he became Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
and Lord Steward of His Majesty's household. Yet with all his paternal 
estates, and official duties, he found time to aid the then down-trodden cause 
of religion. Cowpersang of him i 



George the Third confirmed this estimate of his character. During an inter- 
view with Dr. Beattie, the king enquired of that famous man what he thought 
of Lord Dartmouth. He replied that he considered him to be, not only 
condescending and agreeable, but also one of the best of men. " They call 
my Lord Dartmouth an enthusiast," said George, "but surely he says nothing 
on the subject of religion but what any Christian may and ought to say." 

There were others, too, joining in the same litanies of whom we might speak, 
but we must confine ourselves to the apprentice boy, Francis Asbury. He 
now joins "reading to hearing. The mind aroused from its lethargy needed 
food, and to supply its cravings he read Whitfield's and Cennick's sermons, 
and he adds " every other good book I could meet with." In those days, 
knowledge was not popularised as it is now, and in no department was there 
more barrenness than in that of religious literature. " Methodist" was a 
generic term applied to all those within the Church, and out of it, whose j 
religion assumed a practical character, and it« was to "Methodist" presses 
supplied by many able clergy, and by, the adherents of Wesley and Whitfield, 
that the people were indebted for a supply of this necessary element in their 
elevation. The result of these readings was that young Asbury was led to 
enquire what the professed disciples of these men were, and in what manner 
they assembled. His mother directed him to a companion who introduced 
him to the meeting house, in Wednesbury. From a curious letter, yellow j 
with age, now lying before us, it would appear that this companion was 
' Thomas Ault,' himself a notable man in his way, who occupied with j 
credit an office, then considered second only to that of the parson, namely, 
parish clerk, for a quarter of a century. He writes, " we used to go to 
Wednesbury in the morning of the Lord's day, to the preaching at eight of i 
the clock, and when that was over, twice to the West Bromwich Church, and 
at five in the evening to Wednesbury again." j 

Asbury, in a brief autobiography, records the first impressions, of his 
youthful mind when he joined in these novel services. The heartiness of the 
people won upon him, and describing the leader of their devotions, he says, 
" why strange to tell, the preacher had no prayer book, and yet he prayed 
wonderfully. What was yet more extraordinary, the man took his text and 
had no sermon book. Thought I, this is wonderful indeed, it is certainly a 
strange way, but it is the best way." Here he soon imbibed their zealous 
spirit, and his zeal to do good was stimulated and strengthened by contact 



'* We boast some rich ones whom the Gospel sways, 
And one who wears a coronet and prays ; 
Like gleanings of an olive tree they snow. 
Here and there one upon the topmost bough." 
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with those who there gathered together from all the surrounding places. 
Amongst these, too, might the worthy Earl of Dartmouth he seen practically 
exhibiting his belief in u the communion of saints " and " the forgiveness of 
sins/ 1 His occasional presence awed some of them, who looked upon him as 
almost equal in greatness to the king himself, whom in the loyalty of their 
hearts they considered greater than any created heing ; and he would say to 
some of the timid ones, "when I am here, I am brother Dartmouth, else- 
where, I am Lord Dartmouth." 

From the holding of meetings in neglected neighbourhoods, for the reading* 
of the Scriptures and prayer, Asbury engaged in other works of usefulness 
until he was employed as a lay-preacher upon the Staffordshire Circuit, the 
head quarters of which were at Wednesbury. Even those acquainted with 
the system of combination and organisation called circuits, whether of 
Wesley an or of any of the branch churches, would find it difficult to understand 
how ministerial duties were then performed or any connection maintained. 
A Methodist preacher's circuit is his parish, and the " Staffordshire circuit" then 
included the cathedral cities of Gloucester, Worcester, and Lichfield, the vale 
of Evesham, nearly all Warwickshire and Worcestershire, with the southern 
part of this county. For their labours over this area, the then preachers 
obtained the liberal income of £20 per annum each. It will thus be seen 
that they must have led a migratory life, similar to that described in that 
curious satire of the " Spiritual Quixote." 

Yet so ardent was young Asbury, that he was willing for no other reward 
than that of doing good, to journey on foot to many even of the most distant 
places to assist the overworked preachers. Their labours were followed with 
I much success, and of the places then on the circuit books fifteen are now the 
heads of circuits. 

It would perhaps be inappropriate here to record some of the obstacles 
with which they had to contend, as of the burning down of the Wolverhampton 
meeting house, in 1763, by a mob headed by Mr. Hayes an attorney of that 
town, or of the manner in which he had to re-build it. Asbury now became 
one of Mr. Wesley's " assistant preachers," and as such, laboured in the 
county of Bedford principally, until in 1767 an appeal was made for men to 
go to the American colonies, when he volunteered and was accepted. 

This event is thus recorded in the minutes for that year, 1771. 

" Our brethren in America call aloud for help ; who is willing to go over 
and help them ? A. Five were willing, the two appointed were Francis 
Asbury and Richard Wright." Before going away to his new sphere of labour 
he preached a farewell sermon at West Bromwich — the memory of which was 
long treasured up — from the words of St. Paul to Timothy, " But in a great 
house there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and of 
earth, and some to honour and some to dishonour." 

The details of his arrival and labours in America, the history of that strug- 
gle which resulted in the independence oi the colonies, and the severance of 
the various bodies of religionists in that country from their parent sources in 
this, are points, the notice of which would far exceed our present limits* 
Daring the strife, the majority of the Episcopal clergy and Wesleyan preachers 
returned to England. Asbury remained with the people he went out to teach, 
thinking that their increased necessities formed a stronger claim upon his 
labours. In 1784, a distinct organisation was formed of the then 
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existing churches, which were united together as the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and in that year Asbury was ordained successively deacon, 
presbyter, and bishop. The duties of the latter high and responsible office he 
performed with diligence and success for more than thirty years. By virtue 
of his office, he was president of the various conferences, the affairs of which 
he regulated with ability and vigour. With a continent for his diocese, he 
laboured to maintain Christian unity and discipline in the widely scattered 
churches, and his success was proportionate to his extraordinary efforts. On 
the 81st of March) 1816, he died full of years and honours, leaving a nation 
to sorrow at his death. 

Those who desire an acquaintance with him, in his character as bishop 
should consult Dr. Strickland's memoir.* To transcribe it fully would be to 
write the religious history of a generation. One or two illustrative instances 
of his labour must suffice. At one period, he found his health failing beneath 
his excessive labours, which he left for a short time to visit a famous American 
watering place. That the dissipation of the place might not injure his habits 
of activity, he drew up a plan for the improvement of his period of rest. It 
was to read six hours daily, to preach every alternate evening, and conduct 
in addition three religious meetings each week* This he carried out, and 
when his strength had recovered with his resting he resumed his more 
laborious occupations. Writing home to England, a few years before his 
death, he says " I am sinking beneath the weight of labour and 'the infirmities 
of the sixty-fourth year of my life. Last year, I had to travel several hundred 
miles on crutches ; " and in the following year he writes further, " The annual 
duty of our bishops is great. They have to make arrangements for near six 
hundred and twenty preachers. They have to ride near six thousand miles 
in eight months, through wildernesses and devious lonely wilds ; sometimes 
we are water bound, but never weather bound." 

So he laboured : preaching now before assembled divines in some stately 
edifice, and now before rough settlers in the distant forests of the west* In 
the course of his ministry and episcopate, he preached more than seventeen 
thousand sermons, besides lectures and addresses; ordained upwards of two 
thousand ministers, and travelled on foot, on horseback, in canoes, and " on 
crutches " over the continent of America, more miles than Cook sailed in his 
journey round the world. His pathway was often a solitary one, through 
" devious lonely wilds," over which he rode by day and on which he encamped 
by night ; cheering himself by the perusal of the Greek Testament as he rode 
along. Sometimes he had to ascend amid pelting storms, the barren sides of 
rugged mountains, and sometimes amid tropical heat he rode over dusty plains 
and unsheltered prairie lands. His indomitable spirit carried him where 
fainter hearts would have failed. He was eminently a man of action, and 
lived a life of duty. By a perseverance unsurpassed in the annals of human 
industry, and by a constancy of ardour, unquenched by difficulties, and 
unchilled by age, he achieved greatness, and that greatness built on the 
broad, yet unostentatious foundation of peace. And yet for all that we can 
see, he possessed no other gifts than those vouchsafed to all men in some 
degree. Because he did much the same as other men, adopted no eccentri- 



* A reprint of the 35th American edition with an introduction by Rev. Sr. ChriBtophers hat 
been lately published. 
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city of dress or manner ; because he took no part in any military achievement, 
and no "Gazette" ever chronicled his fame; because lie consistently preached 
the Gospel in its simplicity, neither forming nor receiving any cunningly 
devised theories, because ^be never startled the world with song, nor charmed 
it with the creations of the pencil ; because indeed he was after all a Metho- 
dist, and an American too, some would deny his title to greatness. But if 
men's lives are measured by deeds, not words, few could boast of such 
an age of honours. His life was one of the most energetic ever recorded. 
He had a conviction that it was his duty to preach the gospel, and death 
found him fulfilling it ; doing his work quietly but well, with the silence of 
the river not the fretting of die brook. 

Nor was his strength seen only now and then, an alternation of action and 
repose, of strength in the swollen time of winter floods, and weakness in the 
days of summer drought ! Not only was his energy continuous, but his 
purpose and character remained the same. There are some men, the outline 
of whose lives resembles that of the Eastern coast. Year by year the German 
ocean beats upon it in successive tides, and under their influence, the banks 
are dissolved here and islets are formed there, until the mariner sails not 
knowing what he may find. That which is land to-day may be sea to-morrow, 
and where now the fisher casts his nets, ere long he may spread them forth 
to dry. Such are some men beneath the tide of circumstances. Asbury 
stands contrasted as those Western rocks, around whose base the ocean rages 
but to leave behind the tokens of defeat. 

And all this power and constancy of purpose were exerted to one end, albeit 
that one included many aims. In Ihe old meeting house at Wednesbury, and 
in the conferences of the States, beneath the goodly elms of Shakspeare's 
county, and in the open prairies of the far west, it was the same. It never 
changed, whether when as a youth to grimy collier, and stooping nailer, and 
horny handed forgeman he spoke his alphabet of eloquence, or when an old 
man he died proclaiming the truth, like an evergreen blooming alike amid 
spring's promise and winter's snows. 

Nor did prosperity change him. He was one of the rare few who stand 
that potent test. The old spire at Chesterfield is built of timber, and it is 
said that the action of the sun upon it has caused it to warp until now it is 
so perversely crooked that from no standpoint does it look straight, but 
topples over toward you like an inebriate corkscrew. So with many men* 
They begin uprightly enough, and with fairness of proportion, and so 
remain until the sun of prosperity shines on them, and then they twist round 
faster than the eye can follow. Asbury was as granite, undisturbed by such 
influences, or like the pyramids that in continuous sunlight stand unbroken 
and unmoved. 

And with all his greatness of purpose, his strength of mind and perseverance, 
he was humble, and free from jealousy.; "I would lie down and be trodden on 
rather than injure one soul," said he, when^once his own prerogative was 
called in question. Never married, he wedded himself to the church, and 
faithfully served and cherished her. And when a happy and a useful life was 
ended he passed away in peace. 

Beading of him, we can scarcely fail to catch ourselves something of that 
spirit he possessed, which did the most good the present circumstances 
admitted of; did it without organised helpers and without continuous praise; 
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did it quietly and well. We may gain some inspiration from the devoted 
character of Francis Asbury, the Staffordshire youth, the friend of Washing- 
ington, the father of a church, and on# of the, best men that ever lived* 



After the Battle of Jena (on the 14th day of October, 1806) a Prussian 
cornet was detached from his army, with four troopers. They came, after 
long and devious marches, into a village, and dismounted before the parson* 
age, as the most important edifice. It was toward evening, and the doors 
were closed. "Open," bawled out the cornet, who held the strange notion 
that the fitness of a soldier was best displayed in abuse, bluster, and ill-treat- 
ment to civilians. "Open, or I hew the door in pieces.*' "Who's there?" 
asked the minister. "Open, sir, or I'll dash the windows in for you," 
shouted the young man, still more menacingly. His comrades kept quiet. 
A servant at length opened the door ; the eighteen-year-old hero marched 
in, and shewed likewise by his rude behaviour in the house, how little he 
could lay claim to the title of "an officer and a gentleman." This rudeness 
irritated the parson's servant, so much the more that his master was hospit- 
able and kind to everyone, on which account he himself loved him from his 
heart, and with all his soul clung to him. He. determined, therefore, to 
correct the young officer a little for his boorish behaviour, and 
effected this in the following way. 

The minister, a great friend to dogs, had purchased from a recruiting 
officer, travelling the village on his return to his regiment — a very large and 
fine dog of English breed — a mastiff. The said dog had, prior to this, been 
taught to watch over the enlisted recruits when they were brought across 
country. His master had only to shew him the recruit, with the words 
" Sultan, a recruit," and he could be eertain the recruit would not escape. 
Especially would the dog let no one leave a room, if only the warning words 
" Sultan, a recruit," were pronounced over him. Did such a man entrusted 
to him, wish to go to the door, then at first would his overseer draw him 
gently back by the coat-tail; repeated he the attempt, then did the dog show 
him back more sternly ; did he make use of force, then would the latter 
throw him to the ground, step on his breast, and call to his master by violent 
barking. Thus was many a recruit forced to remain lying or standing until 
the officer came, and by the words "let pass," gavp him freedom. The 
minister stood by the troopers in the yard, the faithful Peter (such was the 
servant's name) was alone in the room . with the cornet, who cast 



" Honour to those whose words and deeds 
Thus help us in our. daily needs, 
And by their overflow, raise us from what is low." 
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himself comfortably down on the sofa, watching till the horses were led out 
Sultan lay very quiet behind the stove. Then Peter went to him, pointed 
to the cornet, without the latter perceiving it, said quite low, " Sultan, a 
recruit," and then went out. Sultan stood up musingly, stretched himself 
a little, and then quite seriously took up his post before his protege. Then 
one of the troopers in the yard shouted through the window u Now, Mr. 
Cornet, if you wish to accompany us, come along with you." "Directly," 
was the officer's reply* He took hat and stick (which at that time were 
still in use in the Frussian army) and drew his gloves on. Already had he 
laid one hand on the door-latch, when suddenly Sultan sprang between the 
door and the cornet, and drew back the latter in anything but a gentle 
manner. He was terrified as if an enemy had seized him by the heel, and 
drew his sword; but even before this was out of its sheath, poor Mr Cornet 
lay on the ground, and Sultan stood on him, yelling with terrible voice. 

"Well! is this the way you're coming?" again shouted the trooper from 
without. "Help me, then," groaned the cornet. The minister heard his 
sighs ; the troopers dismounted and walked into the house, and burst out 
a laughing when they beheld how courteous and discreet the cornet was 
toward the dog. " What are you doing with the dog % " asked one. " Oh 
dear! I don't know," said the cornet, who still lay beneath the dog's fore- 
feet, and was as pale as death. The minister observed immediately what 
his Peter had been doing (for it was not the first time he had played anyone 
this trick) and he called to the dog, but all in vain ; for, unfortunately, 
Sultan performed his duty so faithfully, that he received a counter-order 
from no one except the one who had given him the first order. Our cornet 
must therefore remain lying till they fetched Peter; who at length came, and 
by his " Let pass," freed the poor captive, who, benefiting by this lesson, 
took leave of the minister, very courteously, with many expressions 
of thanks. 



Iforir Canning, 

BT ANA.HU AC. 

The greatness, words can ne'er pourtray, 
The goodness, song can ne'er unfold ; 
The glory, yet remains untold 

Of him who now has passed away. 

Of noble birth, and nobler powers, 

And noblest deeds, this man did stand 
Among the great ones of the land ; 

Enriched with nature's rarest dowers. 
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Erewhile lie ruled of Britain's realm 
The golden Ind, with wisest sway ; 
And when upon a fateful day 

That dread storm rose to overwhelm. 

The little hand of Britons there, 

Then Canning shrank not from that storm, 
But moved about, a kinglv form, 

And strong amid the land's despair. 

Though dire rebellion gathered head, 
And pagan madness seized the reins, 
And tiger lust broke off its chains, 

And frenzied murder rioted . f 

While reft of half his country's trust, 
This man the fiery tide withstood, 
And raised strong barriers 'gainst the flood, 

And curbed for aye the heathen's lust. 

And, spite of fate, did win a crown 

Of triumph rich with England's praise; 
And purely, bravely, trod the ways 

That lead to heaven and earth's renown. 

And when the struggle had passed o'er 
And he came home to reap reward ; 
And praises rose with loud accord 

To greet him here on England's shore. 

There came a message from high heaven 
That he must leave his honors here, 
Must pass to that remoter sphere, 

Where rarer honors should be given. 

So Canning died, ere yet the bays 

Were twined about his victor brow : 
Sq Canning died, fyut not so, now 

Will die his name and fame and praise. 

For verily, through many an age, 

He shall be reverenced among men, 
For guarding England's honor, when 

The heathen rose with #endish rage* 
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O, England on thy scroll, of fame 

Are glorious names whom never yet 
Earth has forgot or can forget, — 

But none more bright than Canning's name. 

Then 'mid thy poets, patriots, peers, 

Statesmen and warriors — 'mid all these 
O'er whose great deeds no grave can close, 

Let Canning live through countless years. 

WitUnhcdl, July 1862. 



Fbom a very scarce Topographical work,* published in the year 1834, with 
the loan pf which a friend has favoured me, I have selected the following 
carious and interesting details, relating to the county of Stafford, which I 
imagine will interest many of our readerSi 

This county has always been noticed, for the longevity of its inhabitants — 
among the more remarkable instances, we may mention the following : — At 
Adbaston, died November 28th, 17 14, William Wakeley of Outlands, aged 
125 years. At Harborne, died December 6th, 1588, James Sands, aged 140. 
He had outlived five leases of a farm of 21 years each, and his wife attained 
the age of 120 years. At Lane End, died in 1769, aged 107, Lydia Barber, 
and in the year 1774, aged 124, Rosamond Cook. At Totmanslow lived a 
shepherd who was 120 years old, when examined by Dr. Morton. He 
accounted for his longevity, to his never having taken tobacco or physic, nor 
drank between his meals, alleviating his thirst by rolling pebbles in his mouth. 
Sir Simon Degge, who lived at Uttoxeter mentions nearly a dozen instances 
of longevity in that town. In 1702 died there two women, one aged 103, 
and the other 126. Many other examples are given, but I have quoted 
sufficient to prove that the reputation of the county for longevity was well 
deserved. It must be remembered, however, that this refers to olden time, 
when the Staffordshire folk could boast of " merrie green woods," in which 
to roam. "What a contrast is presented in the extract from the Times, on the 
" sanitary condition of South Staffordshire," quoted in the " WMenhall Maga- 
zine" a month or two ago ! 

Bilston readers will perhaps be as surprised as I was to find the follow- 
ing circumstance recorded by Mr. Tymins, as the only remarkable feature 
connected with that town :-r— Bilston is celebrated for the imposture of William 

* Tymms's Family Topographer. London, Nichols, Parliament Street. 
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Perry, a boy thirteen years of age, who .practised numerous cheats. Among 
others he made inky water, either from a habit of idleness, or to serve the 
purpose of the popish exorcists, till Bishop Morton made him confess 
the cheat. 

Here is another extract which will interest the juveniles connected with 
the "WalsaU Magazine," as also other of our friends in that fashionable town. 
The following curious custom prevailed at Walsall. On the eve of Epiphany, 
a gift of one penny was distributed to every person resident in the borough 
and neighbouring villages. The origin is uncertain, but tradition says, that 
a person of the name of Moseley, hearing a child cry for bread on that day, 
vowed the like should never occur again, and so left his manor of Bescot as a 
means to prevent it. The manor was once the property of the Earl of War- 
wick ' the kingmaker,' and afterward of the Duke of Northumberland (who 
lost his head in attempting to establish Lady Jane Gray on the throne. 

Many of the churches of Staffordshire contain interesting relics of the past. 
In Bushbury church for instance, a favorite resort of meditative and senti- 
mental Willenhallians, may be seen the tomb of Thomas Whitgreave, 
Esq., one of the faithful protectors of Charles II, after the battle of Worcester, 
and from whom the present family of Whitgreaves, at Moseley Court, are 
lineally descended. On the site of Clent chapel, was buried St. Kenelm, 
murdered in a field close by— As the old. song says 

" In Clent, at Cowbfttch, under a thorn 
Lieth King Kenelm, his head off shorn." 

(The admirers of Tennyson, and modern poetry, will please excuse the 
peculiar rhythm of this couplet). On the wall of the chapel is sculptured 
the figure of a child, with a crown over its head, and above the door is the 
figure of a man, much mutilated ; both conferring benediction. In Colwich 
church are monuments of the families of Anson and Wolsley ; one of the 
latter lost his life, July 8th, 1728, bj the accidental breaking of a mill-dam 
at Longdon, which drowned him in his chariot. The burying place of the 
Ansons is in the form of an Egyptian catacomb. Eccleshall church is 
remarkable, having been the place where Bishop Halie concealed Queen 
Margaret,on her flight from Mucklestone, after the battle of Blore Heath, in 
1459. From the lofty tower of Muoklestone church the spirited but unfor- 
tunate Margaret of Anjou beheld thfe battle at Blore Heath, so fatal to her 
cause. In Bushall church are buried several members of the Leigh family, 
of whom the author of " Critica Sacra," who died in 1671, is buried in the 
chancel. Sandon church contains a ''monument to the memory of Sampson 
Erdeswick a learned antiquary, genealogist and historian, who died in 1608 ; 
also a tomb in honour of George Digby, who in resentment of the insult 
offered to James I. by Scioppus a German, attacked the offender in the streets 
of Madrid, and nearly murdered him. Whitmore was the curacy of John 
Ball, champion of the Presbyterians, from 1610, till his death in 1689. 
Wolverhampton Collegiate Church contains statues in honour of two person- 
ages closely connected with the history of Willenhall, viz ; — Admiral Richard 
Leveson, who served under Sir Francis Drake, against the Spanish Armada : 
and Colonel John Lane, of Bentley Hall, who concealed Charles II after the 
battle of Worcester. Willenhall church, which is* one of the oldest and 
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most interesting in the county, may possibly be referred to at some length, 
in a future number. 

Barr Beacon is supposed to have derived its name from Bairah, to eat, 
sacrifice, or to purify ; and to have been the depot whence the Druidical 
priests gave notice of their sacrifices at Druid Heath. 

At Burton-on-Trent it is recorded in the register, that on the 15 th of 
November, 1574, the aurora borealis was distinctly seen. The following is a 
brief summary of the chief chronological events connected with the county. 



286. In afield called "Christian Field," at Stitchbrook, near Lichfield, is supposed 
to have occurred the dreadful massacre of several thousand Christians under 



656. Lichfield made a bishopric by Oswy, King of Mercia. 
713. A great battle fought at Wednesbury, between the Kings of Mercia and 
Wessex. 

895. The Danes came up the Severn as far as Bridgnorth, and committed great 
ravages, on the borders of Staffordshire. 

907. ^.battle was fought at Tettenhall between the Danes and Edward the Elder, 
in which the Saxons were victorious. Henry of Huntingdon relates it as so 
horrible and sanguinary, that language cannot properly describe it, and 
Asser says that the shun were as numerous as the sands on the sea shore. 
The Northumbrians were surprised into a fixed battle at Weduesfield, in 
which they were defeated with great slaughter ; other skirmishes took place 
in the same neighbourhood, especially at Willenhall, where the Saxons 
gained a splendid victory. The valleys of Willenhall, Tettenhall, and Wed- 
nesfield often resounded with Saxon hymns, in celebration of their successes 
in these parts. 

920. Ethelfleda, the heroic daughter of Kin^ Alfred, died at Tamworth. 

924. The ceremony of the marriage between SJigtryg and the sister of A th els tan, 

celebrated at Tamworth with great magnificence. 
1255. Burton nearly destroyed by fire. 

1397. At Lichfield Palace ftichard II kept his Christmas in a very sumptuous man- 
ner, consuming (with the assistance of courtiers. &c.) no less than 200 tuns 
of wine, and 2000 oxen. This was something like a *' merry Christmas ! " 

1399. Richard. II confined in Lichfield Castle, and attempting an escape, was 
discovered and carried back. What a contrast! 

1575. Queen Elizabeth visited Lichfield, Chartley, Stafford, and ChiUingtsn. 

1593. Eleven thousand died of the plague in Lichfield. 

1619. King James visited Tamworth. 

1643. During the year, Staffordshire was the scene of many encounters between the 
Royalists and the Roundheads, and also in the following year, when Mr. 
Pitt of Wolverhampton endeavoured, by the offer of £2000, to bribe Captain 
Tuthall, the governor of Rushall, to betray the garrison; but the Captain 
discovered the treachery, and Pitt suffered. 
1651. The Parliament granted £1000 to Miss Jane Lane, for heroic conduct on behalf 

ot Charles Ii, during his stay at Willenhall. 
1777. Shock of Earthquake felt at Hanbury. 
1805. George III visited the Marquis of Stafford at Trentham. 
1832. The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria visited Trentham, Shug- 



I could willingly revel in these olden records for another hour, but my 
waning space warns me that it is time to conclude. Probably I may recur 
to the subject on some future occasion. For the present let this suffice. 

Wolverhampton, July 1862. 



Dioclesian. 
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borough, and Lichfield. 
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It was toward the close of an autumn day. There had been for a long time 
an alternation of cloud and cloudy sunshine. The rain too had fallen in a 
drizzling ill-tempered sort of fashion; which was noway improved by the wind 
which beat about restless, random, and melancholy. Now, however, as the 
night came there was a slight lull ; but even the calm seemed full of dire 
presage, for the heavy clouds loafed about the fast darkening, sky like suspi- 
cious ticket-of-leavers. 

I was quite a stranger at Willenhall, having come on a short visit to — 
I don't want to name names, I will call him Simeon Monk — a schoolfellow of 
mine once, a dear old chum ; we went to school down in Somerset together. 
This was years ago, so I ran down from noisy London city to have a look at 
the dear old fellow, who, when he left' school, had settled quietly in his native 
town of Willenhall. 

We had sate talking an hour after tea, and, as often happens, a long silence 
ensued, during which we whiffed pur mild Havannahs in sublime ease. 
Then I broke the silence. "Monk" said I, "you've got a snug enough little 
box here, but it's in a desperate queer neighbourhood." 

" Ah," answered he, " How d'ye mean ?" 

" Why," I said, " I haven't seen much of the place to be sure, but as far 
as I've seen, the town looks as if it had been jumbled together by some cholic- j 
produced convulsion of nature rather than put up by reasonable beings ; and, i 
besides that, there's such a confounded curtain of smoke always drawn above, 
that one needs bull's lungs to breathe decently." 

" Ha ! ha !" laughed he', " fine talk, fine talk ; there's many a corner of 
London city would look shabby compared to 4 Willenhall ' town. And as for 
the smoke, I warrant ye a dozen, of your • Cockneys ' would show poorly for 
blood and bone and breed beside the like number of real 'Willeuhall' 
men. Why look at us two now," and he laughed heartily at the idea of 
comparing his farmer-like frame anil bluff jolly face, to an attorney-like 
commodity such as me. "Bedad man" continued he "we keep good beef 
and ale here, and appetites to fit them too ;" and with that speech his glow 
of satisfaction increased. 

" Well," said I, " you've certainly got the better of megin practical illustra- • 
tions ; but look you, I could pick plenty and big faults in your paradise, 
without going far. How would you like a short saunter ? It's late to be 
sure, but the rain is gone and I must be off in the morning ; so 'tis my only 
chance of seeing your boasted town." 

" O," said he, " I've no objection, in fact, should like a breath, so come 
along." So we started off and in about an hour had. I fancied, quite done the 
town ; had seen all there was to be seen. It was fast getting dusk when we 
found ourselves at the bottom of Stafford-street, with our faces homeward. 

" Well, Ballard," said my friend, " your views are a little altered now?" 

" Why yes, I've certainly seen more than I expected," I answered. 

" Would you like to see a little more ? Do you feel right for a little 
adventure?" 

" No objection at all," I said, throwing my cigar end away, " in fact it's 
rather tempting." 
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"Very well then,*' he exclaimed, "take another weed, keep your eyes 
open and grasp your stick tight." This sort of thing had some relish about it, 
and I stepped lightly along with him toward Little London. 

" By the by" said he as he went " you ain't given to nervousness, Ballard, 
I hope?" 

u Not a bit ! not a bit ! For one thing> I've much strange experience, and 
another, I never greatly adulterated my blood with hot, rank, and poisonous 
liquors." 

" Well I'm glad you ain't nervous, for we may see something strange to- 
night. I've often heard of a certain ghost that resides in this neighbourhood, 
bnt never could get a comrade to visit his residence in the dark. Now we 
two had many adventures together in old time, but I thought you might have 
changed." 

M Only hardened a bit Monk, that's All." 

We passed along at the back of the Baptist Chapel (this is one of the few 
creditable structures of the town) and I was sorry to see what ruthless havoc 
the mines were making just here. 
" Is this the way your boasted coal mines treat yon ? " I exclaimed. 
" Yes," said he, "we've a deal of that, more's the pity; and what's worse, 
there's little or no redress for it. Our English law claims no jurisdiction 
below ground ; and if a man sinks a shaft and robs yon of four or five hundred 
tons of coal or ironstone, you must simply grumble and put up with it ; 
especially if the thief is a rich and religious man." 
" Confound it ! " I exclaimed, " you don't mean that ? " 
" Mean it ! aye," he said, " there's no mistake about the matter." 
"The Lord preserve me from Staffordshire, then ! " I answered. We had 
left the town behind us now and were crossing a vast tract of dreary, desolate 
land, between the Wolverhampton and Wednesfield roads. A constant 
succession of slimy pitmounds, dirty tramways, muddy swags, were in our path, 
and around us as far as the eye could see were ruinous, old engine-houses, 
black and roofless, bending or broken chimney stacks, miles and miles of tall 
posts and chains stretching from pit to pit; and the wind howled mournfully 
through the rafters of the engine houses, and made the long chains clank and 
rattle in a startling way. No human being seemed near, for many of the 
works were just now deserted for a while; and as the darkness grew, and the- 
coke fires and furnace fires blazed out on the distant horizon, the desolation 
around us seemed more wild and mournful still. " This is Bull-Pleck," 
said Monk, as standing on a pitmound which was like Blanc am6ng the 
mountains, we gazed around on the strange scene. 

" Bull-Pleck, indeed ! " said I, " and how did it obtain that interesting 
cognomen?" 

" That my good fellow," answered he, "I cannot tell exactly : probably a 
boll or bulls once grazed here." 
" Grazed here ! What, on coal ? " 

" dear no, Ballard, on quite other feed ! I've traversed this road when it 
led through fresh green pastures, and waving fields of shining corn; and 
green hedges could be seen, and rich-foliaged trees." 

"0 what a change is here, my countryman ! " I quite pathetically exclaimed. 

" A change indeed, not a thing left as it was— at least, there is one thing 
unchanged. There, said he, " pointing his hand, " That has stood so for 
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twenty years past." It was a dark, .still pool he pointed to, lying in what 
once was the corner of a field. A wrinkled old yew-tree leaned over it with, 
spreading branches. One half was writhed and scorched and dead, from a 
lightning stroke, the other bore a fewi withered browny leaves. 'Twas in a 
lonely part and had a strange ghostly look about it. Darkness increased and 
the wind seemed to wail more mournfully through the rattling chains, and 
among the bare branches of that lone and blighted tree. My companion 
halted here, and as if wishing a chat, $lat down on a low stile (not a turnstile, 
but a round rail fixed on two stumps^ that was near. He lighted another 
cigar, and with an aspect rather graver I thought than usual, he said " I told 
you all was changed — but this" (and he pointed to the tree and the pool) 
" remains as it was and ever will remain. It is said that a wretched ghost is 
fated to remain here a thousand years, and pay the penalty of certain awful 
crimes ; that in his fits of passion every night he appears in frightful agony 
and that — / 

" Monk," said I, " do you seriously; believe in these sort of tales?'' Never 
at all given to nervousness, I certainty began to feel that it would be fully as 
comtortable just now at my friend's ficeside. At that moment a sudden gust 
of wind so shook the branches of the old tree that it seemed to cry out in pain, 
and I regularly started. " Believe them ? " said my friend, ",why I can Scarce 
help that. I always had a love of the /marvellous." 

" Well, I don't feel so inclined for .ghost-seeing to-night as I did half-an- 
hour ago." 

41 Shall we go home then? But I was telling you that a man was suddenly 
missed in Willenh all , and that a bloody tale — Hark ! What was that ? " said he. 
I had noticed nothing very different from the sounds which the wind had 
been making, and answered " only the wind ! *' " No," said he, " the wind 
never sighed like that yet." He seemed now more startled than I was, and 
rose from his seat to turn homeward^ and I with him, when suddenly a 
strange unearthly groan made us both start. It sounded just from under 
the tree and we stared hard at the spot, hut saw nothing, only the branches of 
the tree, again bent by the wind, murmuring to the water's edge. Anxious 
to leave the place, we were hurrying away, when the same wild groan arose 
again so loud, that our steps were stopped and we seemed rivetted to the 
ground. Dark as it was we now both determined, if possible, to find out the 
mystery. So strengthening each other's courage, sucking manfully our cigars, 
and grasping our sticks, we came back to the pool. But we could see nothing, 
and the muddy water was altogether undisturbed. This was tenfold strange; 
the place seemed unchanged, and we looked sharply round to see where we 
were. Just then a cloud of double darkness cast its shadow over the thick 
water. Again rose the frightful sound,- this time, too, more strangely human 
than ever ; and at the same moment : the water was tossed in commotion. 
Our hearts sank within us ; our very bones shook as if loosened with terror. 
But having gone thus far, and ashamed to show to each other our fright, we 
determined to see the end of this matter. Then there slowly rose from the 
water a creature such as human eye hath seldom or never seen. 'Twas a flame 
of fire in shape of a man, and as it emerged from the pool the tossing wavelets 
actually hissed. The hair and part of th*e eyes were a bluish green, and chains 
of the same color hung from the body. After a moment's stillness, he began 
pacing rapidly on the water, in a circle round the pool, chained as it seemed 
to the centre. As he moved he was constantly muttering or groaning ; we 
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could only occasionally catch his words — These he often repeated, " Krein 
olziu, vezzum zolssin, Hual lethe zain nolum, vale yar elth vale," then he 
would pause, and heating with fettered hand his unsubstantial breast would 
again utter the strange groans that had so startled us. The sound was not 
loud; it could not have been heard far off, but near as we were, it was awful. 
Then again he would continue his hurried circuit of the pool ; now he would 
pause, and throwing his arms frantically about in the air, shriek out " Vale 
Krein, vale zolns: Wahl zor non credidi." I had seen strange, horrible 
sights in my lifetime, but nothing comparable to this. Year after year, by 
day and night in London, had I witnessed almost every form of the sins and 
sorrows, and cruel crimes of human beings, so that my nerves were now well 
strung. Bat this sight was passing strange, it was marvellously horrible, so 
that I shuddered as much as my companion, when I whispered to him " There's 
something fearful at work here." " Aye indeed ! " said he, " Good heavens ! 
look at him now." The ghost had thrown himself down on the surface of the 
pool, and was writhing about as if in terrible, intense agony. The water 
near him was in violent ferment, but the margin at our feet was placid and 
calm. " For the love of heaven" said my companion " let us go at once ! " 
We had thought that this strange being. did not notice our presence nor hear 
our words. We had mistaken. No sooner were those last words spoken 
than he rose to his feet, and uttering another of those frightful groans, stared 
wildly round, then slowly treading in the water, approached where we stood. 
How we kept our reason I am at a loss to know, but we stood quiet as he 
came, and then I spoke firmly and loudly as I could, " Whoever thou art, 
whether of heaven, or earth, or hell, we would do the no harm, but rather 
comfort thee if we can. Who art thou ? " 

" Look, Ballard, look !" said my friend, how wild he seems at thy words," but 
hark ! he speaks." 

" Krein elvin vale uol, ororolu vror, huan vror," shrieked the ghost in an 
undescribable tone, as he came still toward us* 

"In Heaven's name, who and what art thou?" I again shouted, 
or attempted to shout. 

" Woongairnoth als fatu greer" muttered the. ghost, and a fire glowed 
in his month as he spoke ; then after a little silence and beating his 
brow, as if striving after something long forgotten, he said, " On earth, 
on earth, am I ! Yes, yes, now know ; sea and land, hail and snow ; 
but sad for ever the wild winds blow and the fire, Oh, the fire doth 
fiercely glow. But hark ye ! hark ye ! Who are ye and why come ye 
to torment me here? What's done is done — and he must have died— 
Vror, vror ama uhl, as he uttered these words he was close upon us, 
and we shrank back affrighted and shrieking. But the ghost came no 
farther; his passion seemed suddenly subdued, and he commenced a 
low, sad moaning— -knowing myself a little, and seeing we were unmo- 
lested, I said, "In the name of all that's holy, tell us who thou art, and 
what doest thou here ?" 

"Ah, ah," said he, "ye are mortals. Can ye know? Would ye 
» know — Eumena arol Krein velorna woold — Alack, alack, ye cannot tell. 
But hark ! the wild wind blows to the north, but go ye to the south ; 
south-west, a thousand paces and half-a-thousand, ye will come to the 
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place where he lay ; where his htood" — and as he spoke that word he 
groaned that awful groan again-*rl waited a little, then said, " Tell us 
I pray thee," "Yes/' said he quite calmly, "'twas the end of the lane, 
where I snatched his poor life away. O for gold, that cursed gold — " 
then he laughed a wild fiendish laugh, and continued — "he straggled 
hard, but my hand was strong and the knife was sharp — There he is ! 
O the fire burns — Get ye away I away! they are coming — See!" and he 
pointed to the sky, and we looked and saw a meteor stream across the 
whole breadth of the heavens; and the ghost uttered the groan more 
frightfully than ever, and at the same moment a fierce blast of wind 
swept along, and there appeared & number of fiery forms borne on that 
blast, and the ghost vanished i&to the water with a despairing wail 
and we both fell to the ground bereft of consciousness. 

3|C j|c j|c sfc j|C jfc jfc 3^C 

I have never been to Willenhail since that day. I live on in my 
busy London life, but have never **£ brgotten the vision of our midnight 
journey. My friend Simeon Monk, soon after the above adventure, 
took to himself a sensible little wife, and his own character was quite 
altered, for he has given up all has wild pranks and is now a sober, 
thoughtful citizen. 

NoUing Hill, 

London, July 1862. 



Uninspired proverbs are often dangetous weapons in the hands of ignorant 
and prejudiced men. Compared with other forms of speech, they are said 
to be pithy, terse, forceful, comprehensive, epigrammatic. And yet in their 
very nature an evil lurks. For it would sometimes seem that in the attempt 
to compress and convey much meaning in few words, human skill had failed 
to express the whole of the truth, and had given a merely partial statement. 
So, according to the stand-point from which men view the proverb above 
quoted, it may be pronounced both true and untrue. Advanced cn one 
hand as a clincher to some appeal in - favour of human rights, it may be 
denounced on the other as containing the rankest doctrines of a radicalism 
subversive of all right. In what sense, then, is it true, in what untrue, that 
the voice of the people is the voice of 1 God? To answer this, implies an 
enquiry into the nature, source, and development of public opinion, its modes 
of expression, scope and power, as well as its use for the accomplishment of 
divine purposes. 

It may be safely affirmed that no question is or ever can be mooted in a 
community of human beings, on winch there will be absolute unity of 
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sentiment. Wherever two or more individuals have their attention directed 
to a subject, there will assuredly be diversity of judgment. This arises from 
the natural constitution of the human' mind ; in which there exists an 
endless variety of powers and sympathies, variously responsive to the qualities 
of the subject contemplated. In any considerable number of people, it 
is highly improbable that divergence of opinion on the positive and 
negative side, shall produce an eveft balance. Generally there is a 
preponderance on the one side or the other, and a sort of resolution 
of forces, producing motion (as in a system of dynamics) around the 
neutral axis of absolute truth. Weak and strong opinions on either side, 
blend, and the result is a species of compromise — their possessors agreeing 
upon some common stand-point, or a confession of faith sufficiently general 
to allow ail to subscribe to it. Public opinion on any subject is the well- 
ascertained sentiment or verdict of a large majority of the people. Whether 
in any community this is generally on the side of right or on that of wrong; 
whether its general tendency be good or evil; liberal, far-seeing, or churlish; 
bigoted, or narrow-minded— depends on the mental and moral culture of the 
individuals composing that community; 

If it may be declared of any land that the people are ignorant, destitute 
of the means of education and of religious instruction, there it may be said 
that the general influence of public opinion is evil and debasing. On the 
contrary, where the mass of the people is enlightened, its tendency will be 
good, and the practical common sense of the many is, in most instances, a 
safer gauge of truth than the over-refined perceptions of the few. Now the 
whole is made up of parts, and a multitude of ignorant men cannot form a 
wise assembly, although it be true that discussion eliminate truth and 
dissipate prejudice. And as the opinions of individuals are affected by their 
several temperaments, and are, in consequence, hasty or cautious, ill-grounded 
or well-advised — so those of a nation take their tone from the national 
temperament. Some nations are notably slow, phlegmatic, and cautious in 
coming to a conclusion on any subject, leisurely examining its Retails before 
forming a decision upon the whole ; j while others are impatient of the 
consideration of separate facts, eager to generalize, fascinated by grand 
ideas never to be realised in practice. 

There is in humanity an instinct nearly akin to that which causes sheep 
to follow their leaders in one beaten track. There are leaders of opinion on 
various topics; men who by dint of hard work and real genius, or by some 
fortunate concurrence of events, have become famous. These strike the key- 
note to which the popular tune is sung. These (it may be) men of strong 
self-reliance and unflinching purpose, attract that notice, acquire that trust, 
receive that homage, which weaker mi&ds are always ready to yield. In our 
British world of politics the masses fcf society put their faith in some favorite 
politician, be it Gladstone or Disraefi, Palmerston or Derby, Cobden or 
Bright. Men do not care to criticise too nicely the sentiments or conduct of 
these objects of their faith — these heroes whom they worship. Besides, it 
is feasier to have a comfortable belief iip the infallibility of these leaders, than 
to be fretting one's simple brain' abontfrnatters beyond one's sphere. Is it 
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not just and proper too, that certain parts of the thinking business should be 
delegated to particular individuals, bti the principle of the division of labour. 
So in the scientific world, such namis as Faraday, Fairbairn, Owen, Airy, 
Herschel, Murchison, Brewster, Harris, Stewart, and others, have been or 
are the leaders of public opinion on ' the subjects associated with their names. 
The busy public accepts their interpretation of facts and phenomena, and 
in its practical processes, relies on their instructions. In> literature, 
Macaulay, Tennyson, Hallam, Bv^wer, Dickens, Thackeray, Browning, 
Whateley, Taylor, Fronde, Carlisle,,, Kuskin, and their fellows, have erected 
standards of taste and style and thought, by which the public tests and 
judges all lesser men, and from which it forms its idea of fitness and 
excellence. ! 

The development of a public opinion is coeval with that of a nation's 
freedom, and progresses in like proportion. Freedom to communicate and 
exchange individual opinion is essenffcial to its formation. Hence there can 
be none, or a very imperfect representation of it, in barbarous, uncivilised 
countries, without means of communication ; or in a country which, while 
possessed of these advantages, is yet' overridden by a despotism which renders 
them practically inoperative. In the same proportion in which these 
facilities increase, will a public opinion be more rapidly formed — a common 
understanding more quickly arrived at — on any topic of national interest. 
Many agencies are engaged in its formation. Established customs, beliefs 
and habits, traditions and prejudices, have their influence. The pulpit, the 
platform, the university, does each ij^its part; books theirs. Conversation 
between man and man contributes its proportion. But it must on all hands 
be admitted that the newspaper press exercises a vaster influence than they 
all. Frequency of publication and immense circulation give it this prepon- 
derance. We know how soon it can awaken a war-cry or propagate a 
panic through the land. It is not altogether by the arguments used, but 
also by the facts conveyed, that thier impression is produced. We English- 
men, at least, like some show of fatits; for ' facts are chiels that winna 
ding.' And it is because newspapers bring so speedily to every fireside 
facts which in more or less degree cbncern us, that they have the power 
which we impute to them. In reality, however, newspapers, like public 
men, both lead and follow public opinion. Their watchful conductors note 
the movements of the popular mind, study its instincts, mark its impulses, 
and know by oft-tested signs, or by an intuition peculiar to themselves, 
whither the popular influences are fending, almost before the people are 
themselves aware of it. The policy is, then, to head and lead the new 
movement; to confirm the half-fonmSd impression. T?he more ignorant a 
people is, the more blindly obedient is it to the dictation of the writers for 
the press : the more educated it is, the more boldly does it question and 
criticise all doubtful teaching, and form its own independent judgment. If 
any portion of the press persistently opposes and runs counter to the obvious 
sympathies of the public, that portioamust become neglected and suffer loss. 
Herein is the power of public opinion 1 over the press itself. Does not this 
prove, too, that the average tone df the newspapers of any country must 
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necessarily be an echo, a reflection of thq popular feeling there. So, whatever 
may be affirmed to the contrary, the options which And vent in American 
papers with respect to England must be $hose of larger masses of the popula- 
tion. To assert otherwise would be.jto maintain the paradox, that a 
community may patronise, subscribe to . and support newspapers advocating 
doctrines directly antagonistic to its own creed ; which is absurd. The 
popular mind finds other modes of expression in the legislative assembly and 
in associations for various purposes, religious, charitable, scientific, hilarious. 

Men have a feeling which allows thejn not to rest contented merely with 
their own opinion of the merit or demerit of their own actions and conduct, 
but prompts them to seek the opinion of others. What the world thinks of 
us is a frequent consideration, and exerts a wonderful influence, from the 
world of fashion to that of politics. We like to find our notions confirmed by 
those of others. This feeling may exert' a salutary effect, in tending to with- 
hold men from actions which would draw down upon them the displeasure of 
the community. Reputation is based upon the public estimate of character. 
The dread of popular censure, the hope of popular applause, keeps many a 
public man at work, and stimulates hijn. to renewed effort. To stand well 
with one's fellow-townsman is a laudable; wish ; to have the approval of one's 
country is a praiseworthy ambition ; to desire the applause of the world is a 
mark worth aiming at, if never to be attained. Other things being equal, the 
wider the tribunal the more just and impartial the verdict on individual or 
corporate action. Personal antipathies or partialities may hinder an individual 
or a small community from coming to an entirely fair conclusion. The 
opinion of a province or a kingdom is more likely to be fair, as being farther 
removed from the sphere of undue influence. But the united and concurrent 
verdict of a whole world, when each nation, notwithstanding its national 
prejudices, comes to the same decision, may be regarded as the nearest 
possible approximation to the truth. Mere we may listen, as it were to the 
real * Vocem Dei/ speaking through the universal and mutually corroborative 
consciousness of man. His approval :or condemnation of a nation's or an 
individual's actions. The proverb is sheer nonsense when applied to the 
frantic cries of a maddened mob extolling the idol of an hour, or ostracising 
an Aristides, because he is just. God speaks not in such wild, excited animal 
passions of men, except it be to warn onlookers against the evil. He speaks 
in the calm results of men's united reasonings. 

The opinion of posterity is generally asserted to be more fairly appreciative 
of an individual's work than that of his contemporary age. However this 
may be, it is at least certain, that a succeeding age has a difficulty in forming 
an unanimous decision in many cases. Bacon and Cromwell may be cited as 
instances in point — respecting whom verdicts have been given and reversed, 
and again re-affirmed, and after all doubt has remained. Great as the deter- 
rent power of public opinion undoubtedly is, it was insufficient to withhold 
such men as Paul and Strahan, Robson and Redpath, from their evil courses. 
Ambition to stand well in public estimation, often avails itself of means which 
that public condemn when reversed. \ There is a danger into which many 
fall, of mistaking the buzzing flattery, and gossip of one's own coterie for the 
loud voice of the great public ; and safe in the partial verdict of the former, 
thinking not of the fierce denunciations which await them from the latter. 

In free countries all law and its administration is the offspring of public 
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opinion. The representatives of thfel people are, theoretically at least, the 
exponents of public opinion : being chosen as the best men to express the 
wants and wishes of the community which sends them. If at any time 
their opinion differs materially from that of the public, personal appeals, 
public meetings, and newspaper tirades recall them to a sense of their duty 
to that public whose representatives they are. Judges and juries are either 
greatly hampered or greatly aided, iri' the impartial discharge of their duties, 
by the watchful eye and powerful voifce of public opinion. It is often made 8 
court of appeal, when, through som£ flaw or misconstruction, the law has 
unjustly condemned a person. Many an one condemned by the law has been 
acquitted at the bar of public opinion ; many, an one, escaped scot free from 
legal precincts, has worn for ever in the public estimation the brand of villain. 
Public opinion does not always deal justly with men ; it allows itself to be 
corrupted at times ; the watchful Cerberus takes the poisoned sop and slum- 
bers : th<m the unworthy may be adulated and the just condemned. Its tone 
is a sure index of the national mind. When it ceases the sturdy, outspoken, 
condemnation of evil, and the equally honest approval of good, we may be 
sure that a decline has commenced is national morality. Its power is often 
sufficient to overturn a government, as when Palmerston was turned oat on 
the Conspiracy Bill. Sometimes, for awhile deceived by trickery and lying, 
it ends by unmasking the villainy, throwing off the illusion, and taking sweet 
revenge for the temporary advantage gained over it. As it grows stronger 
and more enlightened, it leaps the barriers of country and race : it becomes 
cosmopolitan, universal. Potentates who had hitherto shielded themselves 
by that 'divinity* which in the vulgar thought 'doth hedge about a king' I 
from the retribution which their injustice and oppression had merited, have J 
been compelled to obey its behests. Emperors and kings, warriors and 
statesmen, now And themselves arraigned before its tribunal, and learn to 
dread^ts frown more than the shock of armed legions. The czar in his 
winter palace, the sultan in his sera}, the emperor elect of his people, the 
mitred bishop of Home, must needs ail bid for its approval and deprecate its 
censure. It is destined, however, to a greater authority. An enlightened 
public opinion must yet govern the world 

" When the common sense of most shall keep a fretful world in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall alumbery lapt in universal law. 1 ' 

Why should not nations be amenable, to the verdict of a tribunal of nations, 
as individuals to that* of their peers ? 1 Why should not world-wide laws be 
established for the welfare of the world. It must come to this 'ere long. 
Already there are newspapers and magazines, which by their extensive foreign 
circulation, have become international, organs of opinion, and acquaint each 
nation with the sentiments of its neighbours. If representative government 
is a necessity of nations, it is, likewise, the desideratum for the entire 
human family. I trust that a not distant future shall witness the establish- 
ment of international tribunals, before, which shall be tried and decided those 
nations' quarrels which now know no other arbiter than war. War may have j 
served for a barbarous age, for the neglected childhood of the world : can the j 
matured and civilised manhood of the, yorld devise no better method ? must j 
it for ever remain, the ultimate appeal^ If there must be war, then let it not 
be war dictated by national pride or passion, but the last dreadful resource of « 
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a world's tribunal : a war in which the ptffcce officers of the globe — the armies 
obedient to one international supreme court — should proceed to enforce its 
decisions and coerce the refractory. As provinces and cities now send repre- 
sentatives to their national council, sq, then nations would send their elect 
ones to the world council, " the parliament of man the federation of the 
world." In the hands of such an august assembly, human authority would 
assume a higher sanction, would demand for itself a God-like awe. 'Ere this 
can be achieved a change must pass on$er the spirit of the peoples. The 
benign influences of Christianity must operate, that through the elevation of 
individual character, a pure tone of public feeling may be created, such as would 
not need an appeal to the sword to compel it to act right, since it would be 
ruled by a public conscience. The decision of such a tribunal would be the 
ultimate and perfected expression on the part of our race of its heaven- 
derived consciousness of right— the voiee of an entire people heard as the 
echo of a Divine voice. Eight is God'ft will : and so the will of men would 
come to accord with that of God — and He to be the head of a universal 
theocracy with human executants. / 

Are these dreams, or realities waiting development ? Not mere dreams. 
No ! " For the vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it shall 
speak and not lie; though it tarry, waiifor it; because it will surely come it 
"mil not tarry." 

G. F. N. W, 

/■ty 1862. 



The contest between the Turks and Montenegrins bids fair to rival in 
pertinacious continuance the famous Caucasian campaigns of the Russians, 
Fortune seems to favor either side in turn : now we hear of the Turks 
repulsed with great slaughter, and anon of their having gained a victory, and 
seized on some town with a jaw-breaking name ; of which, and of the entire 
neighbourhood, general readers know about as much as they do of central 
Africa. These Montenegrins are restless, indomitable mountaineers, under 
the nominal suzerainty of the Sublime Porte, to whom they pay but a sorry 
allegiance. The excitement of the popular mind in Russia has sought strange 
manifestations of itself, in numerous incendiary acts. In several parts of St. 
Petersburg flames have burst forth and consumed a large amount of property, 
and the same is now taking place in some provincial towns. Whether this 
be the work of some party, wishful to throw discredit on the emperor's 
pleasures of reform and emancipation, or whether it be indeed the act of serfs 
intoxicated by their newly acquired freedom, 'twere hard to tell ; but proba- 
bility is with the former hypothesis. 

There is every reason to believe that the Russian Czar is disposed to accord 
not only to Russia itself, but to the subject realm of Poland, a certain amount 
of freedom and self-government, whictf does equal credit to his humanity 
and his discernment. The former trait,of his character is further manifest in 
the personal appeal which he has made, or is about to make, to President 
Lincoln, with a hope to stay the conflict still pervading in America. 
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The strange friendship which has existed between the northern despotism 
and the western republic, will render mediation from such a quarter more 
likely of success than if proceeding from England or France. These two 
countries have already experienced nearly all the suffering which the Ameri- 
can war can possibly inflict upon them. Trade has already found for itself 
new channels, and would in the event of the continuance of the war gradually 
recover itself in this way. A large quantity of last year's cotton crop has been 
already destroyed by the hands of its owners in die Southern States ; the 
present year's crop is small, perhaps not more than a-fourth of the average 
annual produce, and next year there may be none at all ; for corn will be 
required by the Southerners in its stead, and the war will employ all spare 
hands. This sad war! What hope can even the maddened north have of 
finally subjugating a people so resolutely defending their hearths and homes. 
Meanwhile, financial ruin stares eaeh section in the face. Gold is rapidly 
leaving the country, and trade must be at a practical standstill. Besides 
which, the shades of opinion in the north on the knotty question of slavery are 
so numerous that, at any moment, circumstances may arise to cause quite a 
split into several opposing parties. It is not a war against slavery say the 
Constitutionalists — the Republicans ; it is a war for the Conservation of the 
Union. It w a crusade against slavery, say the extreme Abolitionists, and 
England ought to countenance and aid us in this holy war. Any serious 
attempt, however, to confiscate the slaves or forcibly suppress slavery 
would be the signal for the defection* of Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri, 
and their alliance with the cause in the south. Surely, enough blood has 
been shed to prove this no mere rebellion, nor factitious conspiracy of a few 
ambitious men ; it is the expression of the strong and firm will of a nation of 
eight million people. 1 

The people of Canada appear to manifest a singular inertness and indiffer- 
ence in the matter of national defences ; having by the voice of their 
legislative assembly, refused assent tp the proposition of their government, 
for raising an 'additional body of trdbps, for the defence of the country from 
the danger threatening it on the sido-of the United States. Either they think 
lightly of the' danger, or do not look with disfavour on the idea of annexation 
to the great republic, or they trust to English help in the hour of peril. If 
such a period should arrive, it would be a serious consideration for the mother 
country, whether a colony thus minded were worth retaining in that relation, 
at the great outlay of blood and treasure. Our French neighbours seem 
to be cutting a poor figure in th^ Mexican campaign, and in these times 
of bad trade it is very hard to spemd some three million sterling, in a 
war that brings no glory. They tij&ve, however, won both glory and more 
solid recompense in Cochin Chinp, ; where three provinces are to be 
ceded to them, and an indemnity" of 20,000,000 francs paid toward the 
expenses of the war. In China Proper, both English and French have 
experienced some reverses in the small war that has been waging for some 
months, between the allied garrison of Shanghai and the horde of I'aeping 
rebels outside. If this should involve us in a real war with those barbarous 
hosts, it will be a grave question how far it has been provoked by the aggressive 
officiousness of our representatives in that city, or whether it has grown out 
of the simple necessity of self-defence. Doubtless the imperial Chinese 
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government will gladly accept such efficient allies as the two nations so lately 

its foes. 

The rumours of disaffection in thej North-western provinces of India 
are now said to he unfounded. The (principal questions for that country 
are, how to make the. revenue equal to- the expenditure, and how to provide 
good road and river transit for the delivery to the coast of the produce of 
the interior. Herat is still the scene of a strife which may yet call for British 
interference. Accounts from Egypt lead us to expect large crops of grain 
and cotton there this year. The viceroy, really, though not officially a king, 
has at length found in this country the vhospi tali ties, the absence of which, 
on his first arrival, caused so great offence. The man has always acted so 
friendly a part to England, politically and commercially, that he deserved the 
welcome which from official and commercial bodies has now been accorded to him. 

The marriage of the Princes Alice, second daughter of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, to Prince Louis of Hesse is note-worthy ; having occurred since our 
last paper. 

The prospects of harvest are not now so bright as they were in the early 
part of May, the unusual quantity of wet can scarcely fail to deteriorate the 
quality and lessen the yield of our chief crops. 

The attendance at the Great Exhibition keeps up well, being (exclusive of 
Fridays and Saturdays) on an average. upwards of 60,000 per day. This 
attendance will doubtless be increased during the months of September and 
October, when the inducements of low lares and the proximity of the close, 
will urge many to go who yet remain un4£cided. 

Lancashire with her brave unemployed work people draws more and more 
upon the sympathy of this and other countries. 



WILLENHALL ( CRICKETEES. 

On the whole we cannot congratulate' onr townsmen on the proceedings 
of the club so* far this season. For itanbers and for the character of 
players, the Mst certainly is as respectable as ever; but for some reason, 
a deal of misfortune has attended this year's play. The ground is no* 
nearly so good as it promised: the fe&ts, too, and other materiel have 
been quite a disgrace ; and either through the mismanagement of the 
committee or neglect of the officers, ttte matches have, with one excep- 
tion, been complete failures. The firgjt match against Tettenhall, was 
thus: 

WlELMfHALL, DwO IlfNTNGS. 

Parkes 
Arnold 
Hughes 
Bennett 



Furnival 
Tonks 
A. Tildesley 
Tranter 
Haynes 
Trubahair 
Clarke 



3&1 
0„ 1 
1*16 
0„2 
13 „ 8 
0„1 
3„6 



Bys, &c 
Totals 



1&0 

0„ 2 
1 ,,3 
0„0 
6„7 

28 47 



Tettenhall winning very decidedly in one innings only. 
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The next match, with Sedgley, ^asfft kittle more creditable. Thus: 



Walsh 
Abell ... 
Fisher ... 
Haynes ... 
J. Tildesiey 
Tonka 
Palin 
Tranter 



7&13 
„ 1 
3 „ 2 
„ 3 
5 „ 6 
3 „ I 
5 „ 4 
1„12 



Clarke 
Parkes 
Reeves 
Bys, &o. 



7&4 

6 ., 
4„0 
8„7 



Totals ... ... 48 53=101 

"With three wickets to go down. 



Totals of Sedgley ... 98 



But another match, with Cranf t Foundry, was again a bad defeat- 
The Crane Foundry Eleven, in ons innings got sixty runs. Willenhall 
was thus: » 



Bennett 


.. 2 & r 


Johnson ... 


... i „ a 


FurniTal 


... 1 „ 


Hughes 


». 1 „ 2 


Hinde 


... „ 5 


Heeres 


... 3 „ 


Walsh 


... 3 „ 3 1 


J, Healey ... 


.. „ 


Tranter 


... 3 „0 


Bys, &c. ... 


... 2 „ 6 


Tonka 


... „1 t] 




Parkes 


... U „ 1 


Totals 


... 16 24 



- Now this is not at all the thingf. Considering its talents in other 
matters, Willenhall should at Cricket best any town in the neighbour- 
hood. Our club's play at matches' this year shows a very bad state of 
Willenhall nerves : the players Seem afraid of the ball — weak and 
helpless in its presence. There wants an importation of blood and 
muscle and pluck! Where's it to come from? 0, ye Willenhall men! 
Ye are degenerate sons of worthy sires. Awake ! arouse yourselves I 
or your beloved glory is departed. 

On Monday, the 14th ultimo, the members of the Wesleyan Mutual 
Improvement Society had a delightful day in the country. Tong- 
Castle was the scene of their enjoyments. The fine old park afforded 
abundant range for those of wandering propensities. Cricketing was 
also entered into with great zest ; but above all, there was an unlimited 
amount of boating 'done/ The mqats and lake were alive all day with 
merry shouts and laughter and plashing of oars. Then in the cool of 
the afternoon, armed with hugest appetites, the Jolly excursionists 
debouched upon the Crown Hotel^ Albrighton, where a dinner awaited 
them, which was highly creditable! to Mr. Bucknall the worthy host, 
and also to his distinguished guests. After discussing the good things 
in a truly aldermanic fashion, the .^arty returned home, comfortable in 
body and thankful in mind. 

o' 



In next number we shall endeavour to^give, a fair critique on each of our cricketers. 
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Wolverhampton Market was established in the reign of Henry III., 
through the instrumentality of Giles de Erdington, dean of Wolver- 
hampton ; to be held on the Wednesday of each week : also an annual 
fair of eight days. 

The Manor op Willenhall. — In the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, 
John Leveson, Esq., of Wolverhampton, was lord of the manor of 
Willenhall. 

On Wednesday,April 22, 1590, a fire began in Wolverhampton, and 
was not totally extinguished for five days, at which time were burnt not 
less than 104 dwelling houses, and thirty barns with much corn. It 
commenced in a barn in Salop Street. 

In the year 1660, when hearth money was collected, Willenhall paid 
for 97 hearths, £9 14s. 3d. 

The following is an ancient epitaph, in Wolverhampton Collegiate 
Church. % 

"Here lieth, withouten miss, 
The body of Eichd. Tomkys, and his wife Allis: 
Which Eichd., in June the 2nd day, 
Toward heaven he took his way, 
In the year 1501 : his j)ody and bones 
Were laid under this stjone — 
Whose soul may Jesus have mercy upon." 
The following table shows the progress of the various towns in this 
district, during the past forty years. 

Number of inhabitants in 1821. , 1831. 1841. 1851. 1862. 

Wolverhampton (township) 18,380 24,732 36,382 56,000 70,000 
Willenhall . . . 3,965 5,834 8,695 11,924 18,000 



Wednesbury 

Bilston 

Walsall 

Darlaston 

Wednesfield 

Tipton 

Westbromwich 
Brewood 



6,471 8,437 11,625 25,000 

12,003 14,492 20,181 24,420 26,000 

11,914*15,066 20,852 25,476 30,000 

5,585 6,647 8,251 13,100 17,000 

I, 468 ' 1,879 3,168 

II, 546 "14,951 18,891 
9,505 f 15,327 26,151 34,581 50,000 
2,762 ' 8,799 3,641 

Staffordshire and Surnames.— Surnames are by no means fully 
established in some parts of England* In the colliery districts, partic- 
ularly, hereditary designations seeni . to be the exception rather than 
the rule. A correspondent of Knight's Quarterly Magazine says, that 
clergymen in Staffordshire "have been known to send home a wedding 
party in despair, after a vain essay to gain from the bride and bride- 

Note. — The populations for 186%' are given in round numbers. 
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groom a sound by way of name/ 7 m these colliery fields, 

it seems, bears a personal soubrique^descriptive of some peculiarity, 
but scarcely any person has a family name, either known to himself or 
others. A story is told of an attornay^ plerk, who was professionally 
employed to serve a process on ondLaf fttese oddly-named persons, whose 
supposed real name was entered in the instrument with legal accuracy. 
The clerk, after a great deal of enquiry as to the whereabouts of the 
party, was about to abandon thfcf search as hopeless, when a young 
woman, who had witnessed his labours, kindly volunteered to assist 
him. "Oy say, Bully ed" cried sM tb the first person they met, "does 
thee know a mon neamed Adam Green ? " The bull-head was shaken 
in token of ignorance. They thenKame to another man. "Loy-a-bed, 
dost thee?" Lie-a-bed could notmiswer either. Simrvpy (a man with 
a wooden leg), Cowshin, Spindlesk&Qjts, Cock&ye, and Pigtail-were succes- 
sively consulted, but to no purpose. At length, however, having had 
conversation with several friends, jfc£| damsel's eyes suddenly brightened, 
and slapping one of her neighbours on the shoulder, she exclaimed, 
"Dash my wig! whoy he means mof \ fqyther ! " Then turning to the 
astonished clerk, she cried, "Ydtt shouFn ax'd for Ode Blcwlcbird!" 
So it appeared that the old min^s-naiae, though he was a man of 
substance, and had legal battles to -fight, was not known even to his 
daughter. — "Cornhill Ma ^azii^ }y f<yr^uly. 



W. Thornton. — We thank you fgnqpely for your information concerning 

Stephen Chatter ton. 

New Road.— You quite mistake.— ~ft teas not aimed at any particular 
individual. We have striven to avoid personality from the first. You seem ta he 
acting on just the opposite principle, ess tAnfors decline any. further correspondence. 

Ciberin. — Your suggestion is gocd i bty pouldbe more likely to draw attention 
in a daily paper than in our columns. 

J. T J. — Your poem reached us a day ie? late, but shall appear in September. 
All Communications should be sent by the 20th of the month. 

8. L., Jun.— " We horn that the mtMrawal of the Rev: B. Willmore from tk 
West Bromwich Bible Society, had no sAnee%ion with the Bicentenary Celebration; 
but arose from a misunderstanding of a pJksoml character on' his parL . He has sines 
f esumed his place as one of the Secretaries in association with Mr. John Briant." 

Olivia, {Lower Ltchfield-street ) — W^regret to have to decline -your verses; they 
are rather ton sentimental; besides this, we would warn you that you would rather 
shrink from, as a viper, than admire so rapturously \ him who has inspired you, if yen 
only knew his true character. You stand on the brink of a precipice. 

Ri J.*~ 4( A Short Account of LitUe Island Sunday School,'' is too sectarian for 
our columns. Iff? 

Seed.: — She was born at Joppa, w^vi^ihe^f' Pity His you wer&nt also, and 
stopped there, too, if WiUenhaH is unworthy of you. You're a good joke, that's aU. 

Note. — In the *t try of 'Chillington,' the MmipjM&rv is substituted for the real name, Jane 
Lane, to avoid having two of the same name irfTfie story. 

: — ■ TAM ' V " " 

WILLIAM H. DAVIS, PRINTER, 8, NEEDLESS ALLEY, TBMPLB ROW. BIBMNGHA.J*. 
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% $isxt to i\t tff&ibition. 

BY DIOQENB8. 



It is a good thing for quiet provincials like me once in a while to mingle 
with the stir and hustle of London. Some wrong notions may thus he 
corrected, some prejudices thrown overboard, and a little of the smartness of 
town be brought back to quicken the slow jog of country life. Thanks to 
the laudable endeavours of such worthies as Marcus, Cook, Cole, and others, 
extraordinary facilities are now provided for enabling the million to travel 
cheaply ; and so, trips or excursions have become a prominent feature in our 
present civilisation. My friends, Diogenes is one of that million and, like a 
sensible fellow as he is, did some short time since, enter into a contract with 
that magnanimous Eailway Co., yclept " the Great Western," to convey him 
to and from London, first class, for twelve shillings and sixpence of our English 
money, allowing eight days there ; that Co., having with the high-sduled 
disinterestedness which distinguishes them, made the kind and gentle- 
manly offer to do so. Wherefore the early morn found him complacently 
promenading on the platform of the Williamrock station, awaiting the arrival 
of his special. Other mortals intent on similar achievements, and diversely 
equipped, waited with equal patience the coming of the. train, which was 
likewise their special. Your friend D., intent on improvement of the time, and 
with that philosophic turn of mind for which he is famous, employed the few 
minutes which elapsed till the arrival of the train, in reflections on the roving 
tendencies of modern humanity. Some go to Aston Park; some to Badger 
Dingle ; some to Brighton, Scarborough, Llandudno or the Highlands ; some 
to Switzerland or Baden-Baden, and some to — Jericho. Punctually the 
train appeared drawn by Ked Gauntlet ; the living freight is stowed on board; 
we're off. After stoppages at a cemetery of a Scandinavian Deity and at the 
Western dwellings of the Brums, and at #ie station on the hill erewhile clad 
with congealed vapour, we get fairly under weigh, and have a fine run under a 
brilliant sky to Warwick and Leamington; the continuous low whistle of 
Bed Gauntlet's escape steam sounding quite cheery in the morning air. 
Thence to Banbury ' the land o' cakes,' and next to Oxford of which little is 
visible except church and college towers. There I thought of Tom. Brown, 
and his valiant achievements and sage reflections, as depicted by thelearned 
Hughes. There, too, I beheld in the crowd which thronged the platform, a 
tall elderly man with lpng black hair, straggling beard and moustachp, deep- 
set eyes, broad and lofty brow, surmounted by a high crowned wide-awake, 
who could be no other than Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, if his por- 
traits do him justice. Fit figure he for a Calabrian mountaineer or guerilla 
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chieftain. Oh, those felt wide-awakes ! What ease, what solid comfort, what 
luxury do ye afford to the wise of the human race. 

Oh, who would funnels wear, 

And sweat and groan beneath a pasteboard hat ; 

But that the dread of other folhses thoughts, 

That undefined terror, from whose power 

No citizen is free, puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of ! 

Thus fashion doth make bond-slaves of us all. 

******* * 

The only other stoppage was at Reading, where tickets were taken. Thence an 
hour's continuous run to Paddington. The gentle yet swift and continuous 
onward motion beneath that bright sunshine, through those fields of golden 
grain, by those waving trees and grassy banks and softly gliding streams, 
seemed to induce the wish in us, reclining at our ease, so to go on uninter- 
ruptedly, if it might be, for days and weeks and years, on into the purple 
distance, on into the new and unknown, "into the kingdom of Dacotah, into the 
land of the Hereafter:" but ever beneath sunny skies and in unbroken peace, 
like as the planetary orbs glide ceaselessly through the sun-illumined ether. 
As, however, we are not on a journey to the dog-star but to the Exhibition, 
revenous-nous au nos moutons. 

A glance in passing at speed was sufficient to assure me of the attractions 
of at least two villages on the route, viz : Pangbourne and Henley-on-Thames, 
the scenery of which latter place may well make it an attraction to roving 
Oxonians. Having debouched at Paddington, my poor optics were soon 
sensitive of the glare 01 London streets beneath a July sun. Obedient to the 
polite advice of a ' bobbee aw pelaw ' I, Diogenes took my course through 
Sussex Gardens and Hyde Park to the eastern entrance of the building. A 
tide of humanity is setting in the same direction. Escaping the fierce onslaught 
of men and boys selling guides and medals at 'only one penny;' heedless of 
the flaunting attractions of the International Bazaar and of the far deeper and 
more touching charms of that cool cellar and restaurant adjoining thereto, 
sacred to sandwiches and Allsop's ale, I reach at length th« long-looked-for 
portals, fling down the magic shilling and,, after having performed a species 
of turnspit toil, find myself in the Temple of Arts and Sciences. One natu- 
rally advances beyond the obelisk, emblematic of Australian- gold, and then 
one pauses to gaze northward, southward, westward; ah, there's the grand 
coup d'ceil, the long nave stretches before you, on arch after arch you read the 
names of foreign lands, on the far-off oriel shine hues rich as those of sunset. 
Note overhead the huge dome with its great iron girders, at whose base is one, 
or other of the mottoes. 'The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof.' 
' Each climate needs what other climes produce,' &c; and in the light stream- 
ing from that high dome the spray of the great majolica fountain sparkles 
ceaselessly. Mais, allom nous; lest while we frame fantastic fancies the 
considerate members of the secret brotherhood ease our pockets of the 
vulgar burden of cash. To walk down the nave looking generally is doubtless 
the first impulse of many, and thence to turn to right or left. D. chose the 
left, but first he joined a throng of devotees who bent before a shrine, where 
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cakes and sandwiches and wine among, men of all nations stood in act to dine. 
Down that south-western transept what curious names appear. It is the 
Zollverein or Customs-Union of German states. 

There were goods from Anhalt Bernhurg and Anhalt Dessau, from 
Grossherzogthum Baden and Bavaria ; from Brunswick, Hanover and Hesse, 
including Biidesheimer Scharlachherg, from Beuss and Saxe Meiningen, from 
Schwarzberg Budolstadt and Mecklenburg Schwerin. There's a taste. So 
far for Germany, or part of it. But there were likewise the products of 
Switzerland and Spain, of Bussia and Si am, of Portugal, Norway, and the Neth- 
erlands, of Turkey and Hungary. There were specimens of the endless con- 
trivances which science has enabled man to invent : from Suckfull's Pistons 
to Mrs. Burgess's embroidery, from the stomachic bitters of G. H. Trede to 
the smoked beef of J. M. Fett & Co.; from the treacle of the Dampfzucker- 
siederei von 1848 to Everton toffey, from Drouot's steam Kneading Machine 
to Tangon's apparatus for the carriage of fish alive (oh !), from Bedditch fish 
hooks to Wednesfield rat traps ! Who could fail to find something to interest 
him individually. For the builder there were samples of brick and stone, 
for the warlike armour plates and Armstrong guns, for the farmer seeds and 
roots of all kinds, for the epicure hams and ox-tongues, wines and ales, pickles 
and preserves. There were comfits and gingerbread for children, also cakes 
for cats, dogs, poultry, and pigs. 

For travellers and gentry what a show of carriages, cabs, landaus, open and 
shut, and a wonderful affair, described as ' a trotting phaeton ; ' which your 
Diogenes regrets he did not see put through its paces, as it must be an evident 
improvement on the old-fashioned plan of carriages which need horses to 
draw them. The machinery, and especially that in motion, was a great 
source of attraction both to ladies and gentlemen. There were prominent in 
the entrance to this department the large marine engines of Maudslay, Son 
and Field, and John Penn and Son, contrasting forcibly with the many juve- 
nile models in glass cases. The workmanship of these huge machines was 
admirable, and the polish of many parts so perfect, that they might have 
served as mirrors. All this finish has to be paid for, however; from £45 to 
£55 per horse-power is the usual price for such engines. Near these was a 
large iron-planing machine, from P. Fairbairn and Co., of Leedsi Beyond 
were lathes, shaping, drilling, punching and shearing machines ; carpet and 
damask and calico and stocking looms ; machinery for cotton spinning, brew- 
ing, baking, bark grinding, and making ice by steam ! As to this latter 
process, I could scarcely believe my own eyes till touch corroborated vision, 
and the fact could not be denied. There was a kind of furnace with 
sundry pipes proceeding therefrom, there was a large pipe which was so cold 
internally, that even in the high temperature of that Western annexe (not 
less than 70°) it was thickly coated with hoarfrost, and there was a cistern in 
which tubes were slowly moving to and fro in some mixture. These tubes 
were filled with water which was slowly freezing, and out of them the attend- 
ant would by and by lift large candle-shaped pieces of solid ice. There 
were, beside the marine engines already mentioned, Steam Engines of all 
kinds and sizes. The finish of some (in the Eastern annexe) by Barrett, 
Exall and Andrews, and Hornsby and Sons, was deserving of high 
praise. There were huge mills for breaking and crushing the sugar cane, 
and extracting its juice, and larger copper dome-like structures by Cail of 
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Paris, which were parts of a vacuum apparatus for the boiling and refining of the 
juice. There were pumps of all sorts, French and English, and beautifully 
finished Steam Fire Engines. Appold's and Gwynne's pumps secured most 
attention, throwing as they did tons upon tons of water every hour in large cata- 
racts. There were also huge and powerful goods-locomotives, and light, swift 
passenger engines. Here as in the carriage department, the Viceroy of Egypt 
had dispensed his favo r s with a liberal hand. But the heat oppresses and 
draws one to take rest and food. In common with others of my countrymen, 
all, all honorable men, I patronise Monsieur Vieillard's beef, pickles, and 
bread, with Burton liquid to quench thirst. The demand for that beef was 
on some days terrific, and out-ran the supply, and then 'twas curious to watch 
the eagerness with which the people awaited the appearance of the loaded 
plates which the strong-armed carvers thrust through the pigeon holes of the 
wooden partitions. The system of payment by means of check tickets seemed 
to work well. Refreshed corporeally and cheered by the sight of many 
hundreds heartily intent upon the great human duty of feeding, 1 rose from 
my seat and resumed my labours. * * * What is this 
strange chatter I hear ? Two men are talking. Number one says something 
like this : Grosz dampfmaschine von vierzig Pferd Kraft mit einem sedrehten 
Schwingrad. Durchmesser sechzehn Fiisse, und Mittel die Beschwindigkeit 
zu vermindern Und in welcher Kurzeste Zeit Konnen Sie sie ausfertigen 
und so weitere, um Klappen, Leitstange, Pumpen Kolben, deckstiicke, 
dampfauslassrohre und dampfaichmasspfeife. To which No. 2, the listener, at 
intervals solemnly nodding, responded hee-haw, hee-haw, or yaw, yaw. After- 
noon wears away in wanderings through many courts, amidst timber and 
fruits from Canada, copper and monkey skins from Australia, rice, sago and 
paddy from India, coffee and pepper from Natal, queer idols and grotesque 
carvings from China and Japan. Then one must see something of native 
productions ; so steering down the S. E. transept one finds among leathers 
and saddlery the handsome displays of H. Brace, F. B. Oerton and others of 
our Walsall friends, and in the Wolverhampton court, Clarke's hollow-ware, 
George Price's safes, Carpenter and Tildesley's locks and currycombs, Wright 
and North's iron and steel. For beauty of workmanship the safes in one of 
the foreign departments, (Zollverein, I think) are not to be surpassed. As 
to machinery it is my decided opinion that for solidity, design, finish, and 
price, British productions may still claim first rank. But we grow tired; and 
neither the attractions of Finch's fire-irons, or Hobbs's locks, or Onions's 
bellows can longer detain us. We go and quaff, with unaffected gusto, the 
grateful cup of tea, and emerge into the open air. Already the carriages are 
rolling away with fair and fussy occupants. The white-wigged, crimson- 
plushed lackies sit with an awful solemnity depicted on their countenances, 
attributable doubtless, to the onerous and responsible nature of their public 
duties. Mounted police patrol to and fro, preserving order in the lines of 
vehicles, others guard the crossings for the safety of foot passengers. Beneath 
the cool shade of the noble trees are loungers on the grass or dreamy medita- 
tive folks on chairs and benches. For the present a stranger among strangers, 
a waif on the sea of London, a lounger and dreamer among loungers and 
dreamers, I too sit down and breathe the fresh sweet air and gaze at the 
carriages and horsemen and lady equestrians. There. goes a pretty face, there 
one old and careworn, there one soured by jealousy or puffed up with con- 
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ceii There father and daughter canter gently past, or two old stagers talking 
business or politics jog along, or like a whirlwind, gallops past a squadron of 
young ladies and gentlemen followed at a distance by well-mounted grooms. 
Some sit awkwardly and jolt, others move past in a gentle wave-like motion. 
Evening draws on, the stream rolls homeward to the mansions of Piccfldilly, 
Paddington or Belgravia, and your Diogenes rolls homeward too. Not to 
Claridge's or Wood's, not to the Victoria or the Great Western, nor to the 
Carlton or Reform, or Brooks's, to look up his friends : not he. He steers, 
I tell you, for the abode of his old and tried friend Obadiah Goodheart, who 
has invited him to sojourn there a few days. There a cheery welcome meets 
him. There after ablutions and supper and chat and gossip and talk of other 
days, he retires to the couch plethoric with feathers. Your friend sleeps, he 
dreams ; dreams of the great world-show and the gaping crowds, of steam 
engines and beef, of sparkling fountains and ale, of the rolling carriages and 
prancing horses and gentle dames — and a halo of glory over all. Sweet, rare 
dreams ! but rudely broken by the boisterous noises of parties returning from 
some fete or festival. Goniusedly he hears vivacious creatures asking, in a 
tone savouring of immense conceit, 'Am I right?— or any other man?' and 
i at intervals in a sort of undertone, like a solemn antiphonal response, the 
humane enquiry, « How's yah paw feet ? ' 

The morrow opens fine and warm. Resuscitated by rest, fortified by 
breakfast, D. takes himself again to the G. E. He views the gold and silver 
services, the pearls, the diamonds, and chiefly that much-talked-of Koh-i-noor, 
or mountain of light, which disappoints him. He views with a critical eye the 
statuary, the noble groups of figures, the life-like busts of king and prince 
and noble ; amongst which the broad good-natured face of Count Cavour, the 
boyish features of the Prince of Wales, the stern countenance of Sir William 
Napier, the calm and thoughtful brow of Albert the Good, and the benign 
aspect of our present gracious sovereign are pleasant memories: Roaming 
about through 'the countless treasures of the place (computed to be worth 
millions sterling), a second day is soon spent, and a third and fourth, much 
as the first. Here you have a splendid school of Art and Industry, but your 
own eyes must be your instructors. Visitors may be divided into two distinct 
classes ; those who come to wander promiscuously through the varied courts, 
with no fixed object in view, standing here and there to gape at something 
more than commonly wonderful, but missing many an unpretending wonder 
to be found only of those who seek it — who care little about the lessons learnt 
therefrom — who come as to a show, to be amused, to meet good society, to be 
able to boast that they have been; and those who come to study, to observe, 
to examine, to note dawn the improvements achieved in this or that art. For 
such an one a month will hardly suffice to go through, spending a moderate 
time in each department ; for the other class two or three days will suffice 
to tire. 

Great judgment is needed to avoid, on the one hand, a too hasty and super- 
ficial notice of objects, and, on the other, a too long lingering about them for 
minute investigation. On Friday and Saturday one finds it easier to move 
about; there is no crush; the hours are sacred to 'the Upper Ten.' Sabbath 
came as a haven of rest. Instead of the crowded aisles or busy streets, there 
were the quiet country lanes, the long rows of tall o'er-arching trees, the gen- 
tle chimes of the church bell breaking the stillness of the Sabbath air, and the 
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little groups of worshippers converging to the house of prayer. Two more 
days were spent in the Exhibition, for I went not to see London sights but to 
see it. Had I wandered elsewhere I might perhaps have been highly edified, 
as some friends of mine were who visited the Zoological Gardens. A circle 
of visitors surrounded the pen where the wild boars are kept; a portly, well 
to do, but absent-minded and matter of fact gentleman approaches, accosts my 
friends with 'sidth' elephants?' And forthwith thrusting his countenance 
forward to see the boars, mutters 'pigs them bin seemin'ly,' much to the 
amusement of the bystanders. In some of the dining rooms in the Exhibition 
great difficulty arose to find seats for the multitudes who flocked in, all the 
seats were occupied ; the newly arrived had to stand about in a desolate man- 
ner, casting forlorn and appealing looks upon the fortunate diners. The 
only wise course, as a polite waiter observed, was to watch for the cheese, 
like a cat watching for a mouse, and, when a diner was swallowing the last 
morsel and drinking the last drop, to seize his chair and stand by it like a 
man. Some who went to get refreshments were either dishonest or very 
forgetful. Some friends of the writer entered one of the refreshment rooms, 
took their seats at a table and called to a waiter, who was engaged cleaning 
glasses, to supply their wants. He turned and a sudden horror seized upon 
his countenance. ' Oh ! said he, with an accent which told he was a French- 
man^ 'Oh!' said he 'have you not seen them? They were & partes of four 
pairsons, whom I had sairved with refreshment amounting to two shillings, 
and while my back was turned for a moment they have left without paying me/ 
He looked wildly round as if in search of the partee, but amid the multitude 
of fresh arrivals and continual departures, one might as well expect to find a 
needle in a bottle of hay. ' Oh ; ' said he again with an anguish at once pathetic 
and ludicrous, 'how could they ? I should not like to be that partee when they 
come to die.' ' Twas necessary to recall him from this soliloquy of lamenta- 
tion to actual duty, but ever and anon while waiting on the newly arrived, as 
if overpowered by the recollection of the guilt of that partee, he would roll his 
eyes and lift his hands, exclaiming, • How could they ?' Two or three of the 
last hours were spent in the picture gallery — the foreign department. I much 1 
regret that more time could not be spared for this, which deserved a separate 
notice. Some sea pieces and one or two landscapes by French and Belgian 
artists were particularly fine. To one, like myself, uninitiated in artist cant j 
they spake their own simple language. The freshness and reality of the ! 
scene, the life-like attitudes of the figures, the liquid stillness of the stream in 
whose transparent waters you could distinctly see the shadows of the over- 
hanging trees, the softly-floating clouds of even the wonderful clearness and 
distance of the background as though one were looking through a casement 
on the real landscape— are all points which memory will long retain. But I 
must forbear to dwell on a subject so inexhaustible. It is. a grand view from 
one of the end galleries adown the nave and athwart into the transepts. 
What a mass of humanity ! What a multitude of thinking heads and toiling 
hands ! and yet how rarely one recognizes a familiar face. In eight days 
spent in the building, during which period it was visited by about 850,000 j 
persons, I met only eight persons I knew. This is the solitariness of the 
city, which is felt to be at times more dreadful than that of the untenanted j 
wild. As I gaze down on this fair and wonderful scene, strange thoughts 
arise. You, the elite of polite society dwelling in your noble mansions, | 
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receiving and spending your tens of thousands, your life one whirl of pleasure; 
—you poor labourers of Buckingham or Wilts subsisting with your families 
on ten shillings a week ; — you, manufacturers from the smoky, grim, and iron 
producing North, priding yourselves on your practicality ; — you, polished 
citizens of Paris ; — you, dreamy, contemplative Germans, you of all nations, 
Spaniards, Italians, Russians, Turks, Hindoos, Japanese, Chinese, Americans: 
I greet you all. Made of one blood, to dwell on the face of the whole earth, 
whereon and whence our varied talents rightly used, are to educe wealth and 
blessing; children of the same great Father, God; let us reach out to each 
other the warm hand of friendship and charity. The world rolls onward to 
the appointed goal. The glories of a veiled future will soon obscure our 
present achievements. The coming generations hasten to supplant us. Life's 
fever grows ever higher — till the world's great curfew bell shall toll and the 
end be here. Then shall be The Great Exhibition, la grande Exposition, 
die grosze Ausstellung, where every man's work shall be manifest. Then the 
Judge shall render to every man according to his work, and his award shall 
be final. 



BY WILLIAM HBNBT HABTILL, M.B.C.8., L.9.A. 



(Continued.) 

Having glanced at the relative frequency of the various diseases, let us now 
examine the causes by which they are brought into operation. The laws 
which govern the human body in health and disease are by no means so well 
ascertained as those which determine and govern the states in which inor- 
ganic matter exists, still very much is already known of the causes of 
diseases, and very much may be done to avoid them. 

It has been well said by one of the most eminent physicians now living, 
that " Whatever ministers to life, health, or enjoyment may become under 
changing circumstances, the medium of pain, disease, or death. The atmos- 
phere in which we are constantly immersed is full of dangers. 
Both the organic and the inorganic world of matter around us abound in 
poisons ; they lurk in our very food, which becomes pernicious when taken in 
excess or when it consists of certain substances or certain admixtures of 
substances. Our passions and emotions also, nay, even some of our better 
impulses, when strained or perverted, tend to our physical destruction. 
The seeds of our decay are within as well as around us." 

Most diseases are brought about by the operation of two causes or sets of 
causes ; the first predispose to the disease; the second excite it. The pre- 
disposing are for the most part such circumstances or conditions as weaken 
the body and reduce its inherent power of resisting the influence of the 
existing causes, which latter are the agents that immediately develope the 
disease. One kind may operate in the absence of the other and no disease 
result, e g., want of sufficient food and cleanliness, combined with fatigue, 
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may render a person liable to be acted upon by a poison which emanates 
from decomposing animal or vegetable matters near his residence, and he he- 
becomes the subject of an attack of fever ; whilst a second individual, who 
is well-fed, has a due regard to thorough ablution, and is not over- worked, 
can resist the influence of the fever poison and remain well, although he 
lives as near to the source of it. as the first did ; and a third person equally 
depressed with the first by privation, filth, and excessive toil does not suffer 
from fever, because he is not exposed to the poison which calls it into existence. 
It is manifest, therefore, that to prevent disease, we should endeavour to 
avoid those things which tend to diminish the vital powers, so that we may 
remain unscathed, although we be surrounded by pestilential poisons ; and 
that we should strive to destroy or, if this be not possible, to escape the 
existing causes themselves. 

Passing by the conditions over which we have no control without further 
comment, viz : age and sex, a few remarks may now be made upon those 
predisposing causes which are to a greater or less extent under our command, 
viz, 1. — Hereditary Constitution. 2, — Occupation. 3, — Agencies which 
reduce the constitutional strength. 

1. — As children inherit from their parents a likeness in the contour of 
their corporeal frames and a similarity in their mental attributes, so also a 
tendency to like diseases is equally their patrimonial possession. Some 
children are born with the germs of disease within their bodies, very many 
others, healthy at birth, as they grow older, are afflicted with disorders 
resembling those which have previously tormented their ancestors. 

The complaints which most frequently run in families are paralysis, epi- 
lepsy, cancer, rheumatism, asthma, gout, and scrofula ; which last includes 
a whole catalogue of maladies that have received their distinctive names 
either from the part of the body affected, or from some prominent symptom 
always present. The chief of these are consumption, wasting, enlargement 
and chronic inflammation of the glands, especially those situated in the 
neck; enlarged tonsils, diseases of the bones and joints, strumous ophthalmy, 
and certain eruptions about the scalp, mouth, and ears. Respecting persons 
by birth predisposed to paralysis, cancer, or epilepsy, I can say but little 
here, except that they should carefully avoid intemperance and endeavour to 
preserve their health by using simple food, by moderately exercising both 
their bodies and minds — and by maintaining a cheerful and happy disposition. 

Rheumatism and asthma are sometimes the legacies of parents to.children. 
They to whom a tendency to either of these complaints is transmitted, will 
do well if they watchfully avoid their exciting causes, the most potent of 
which is the application of cold or wet to the surface of the body, especially 
to the lower extremities. For the purpose of mitigating the effects of our 
changeable climate ; flannel waistcoats and drawers should be worn by those 
who are disposed to suffer from either of these maladies; and they ought also 
to protect their feet from the dampness of the ground in wet weather by 
thickly soled boots Cold sponging followed by friction, if employed daily, 
is very efficacious as a preventive from taking cold. Mackintosh waterproof 
coats, which confine the perspiration, should not be worn, except during the 
continuance of a shower. 
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Gout is a most painful hereditary complaint, is almost peculiar to the 
male sex, and seldom attacks anyone before he is thirty years old. It is 
particularly fostered by full living, especially by the use of tomes, and all 
other kinds of alcoholic drinks; by taking an excessive quantity of amimat 
food; and by leading a sedentary life; it follows, therefore, that it will be 
wise of persons, who know that their ancestors are or have been troubled 
with gout, to lead an active life, to eat moderately, and of meat not more 
than once a day, and to abstain from all sorts of intoxicating liquors. Atten- 
tion to these simple but plain rules will certainly retard, if it does not 
entirely prevent, the appearance of this excruciating malady. 

There are two distinct types of bodily conformation, that may be noticed in 
the children of strumous or scrofulous parents; these peculiarities may be 
discovered, though not so readily, in adults. Children of one type are 
remarkable for activity both of mind and body ; they are usually pretty, of 
delicate frame with straight symmetrical limbs, soft clear skin through winch 
blue veins appear ; they possess good looking oval faces, with bright eyes, 
long eyelids, and silken hair. Those of the other type are torpid in mind 
and body, of cumbersome shape with large joints, opaque pasty-looking 
complexions, plain faces, thick expanded nostrils, and thick upper lips. 
Such children (and they are very numerous) require careful management, or 
they will be very liable to fall ill with one or other of the numerous scrofulous 
complaints. Attention to clothing, diet, exercise, cleanliness, and the proper 
ventilation of their dwellings is of great importance to them. Their clothing 
should be light and warm, made to cover the whole of the body except the 
head and hands. Many children are annually sacrificed to the shrine of 
fashion, more particularly such as belong to this class ! If we remember 
that children have a much smaller power of generating heat than grown up 
persons, if we consider to what extent their necks, chests, arms, and legs, 
are usually exposed, and if we are informed that the diseases which most 
frequently snip the thread of infant life, are such as are generally excited by 
alternations of temperature acting upon the surface of the body ; does it not 
seem quite evident that the present mode of dressing the bedims is one potent 
cause of the great relative mortality among them ? Their diet should be 
carefully regulated according to their age. If under eight months old, the 
mother's milk (provided that she be in good health) is the only food which 
it requires ; if however, its mother be unhealthy or from any cause has not 
a good supply of milk, it should be fed in the manner which will be hereafter 
described, when treating of the proper way to bring up children by hand. 
If above eight months but under two years old, new milk and bread should 
form the greater part of its diet, with the occasional addition of beef or mut- 
ton tea, or egg and milk pudding. After the age of two years, fresh meat and 
carefully mashed potatoes, may be allowed once a day ; and oatmeal porridge 
may occasionally be substituted for bread and milk. At all times sweets, 
cheese, pickles, uncooked vegetables, and beer should be strictly prohibited. 
From the termination of childhood to the cessation of life, persons born with 
a strumous constitution require a generous diet, which should include animal 
food at least once a day ; malt liquor and wine taken in moderation with 
their meals is also beneficial to them. 
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Exercise in the open air is of great moment, except in cold or damp 
weather. These children should be permitted to play out of doors 
where they will be freely exposed to the fresh air and daylight; a skip- 
ping-rope, hoop and ball are far preferable to nursery toys ; as they 
grow older, if it be possible, out-door occupations should be chosen for 
them. Cleanliness is of no less consequence. The body should be well 
washed every day, from head to foot, with soap and either tepid or cold 
water, according to the age ; and this should be followed by a vigorous 
rubbing with a towel : a soft one being used to infants, a rough one by 
older children. 

Their dwellings should be properly ventilated, and daylight should 
be freely admitted into them. 

2. — Of the various occupations in which both men and women are 
engaged, and by which they earn their daily bread, very many are 
detrimental to their health. Some of these act by enervating the body, 
especially those whichnecessitate sedentary habits, excessive exertion, con- 
finement in the impure air of factories or workshops, or long-continued 
exposure to heat or cold. Some employments confine the workman to 
constrained postures : for instance, watchmakers and engravers hold 
their heads low and over-strain their eyes ; they are consequently liable 
to affections of these organs. Tailors and shoemakers are subject to 
disorders of the stomach, because they compress it. Key stampers and 
bakers often suffer from hernia, caused by lifting heavy 
weights. Locksmiths, keysmiths, and curry-comb makers, who stand 
at the vice or work-bench for many hours together, are frequently afflict- 
ed with enlargement of the veins of 'the legs, and very often with 
ulcerations just above the ankle joints. Some vocations are unhealthy 
because of the poisonous nature of the substances used. Plumbers, 
painters, white lead makers, and card enamellers (who are constantly 
handling or inhaling the vapours which are given off from lead or its 
preparations) are obnoxious to cholic, and to paralysis of some of the 
muscles of the fore-arm, commonly called "the dropped hands"; besides, 
they frequently lose their appetite, suffer from thirst, and have a 
disagreeable styptic taste and foetid breath. Looking-glass makers, 
who toil in an atmosphere impregnated with the vapour of mercury, are 
often affected with a most distressing train of symptoms, of which sali- 
vation, general tremor of the whole body, emaciation, and debility are 
the principal. The action of the fames of phosphorus causes a most 
hideous and loathsome disease of the lower jaw, in persons employed in 
lucifer match manufactories. Other callings are dangerous to health, 
on account of the dissemination througth the air of minute particles of 
dust or other matters which the operatives are forced to breathe. Diy- 
grinders, polishers, and needle-pointers, are frequently affected with pul- 
monary complaints, caused by the irritation of infinitesimally small atoms of 
steel or iron, which lodge in their lungs. Miners are liable to chronic affec- 
tions of the lungs, produced by being compelled to inhale an atmosphere 
polluted by deleterious gasses which escape from the earth's strata, by the 
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products of combustion, by the dust separated and diffused, by the 
explosion of gunpowder used in blasting, and by the exhalations of men 
and animals ; in addition to which may be mentioned as an exciting 
cause, exposure to cold and wet, for they are frequently obliged to work 
having part of their clothes saturated with water. 

How little do we consider thjtt the comforts by which we are surrounded 
are purchased for us by the health, happiness, nay, the very lives of our 
fellow men ! It is unquestionably true that the daily wants of a great 
part of the human race necessitate the daily waste of their health and 
strength ; nevertheless, the ill effects of the various avocations may be 
very much mitigated. Artisans engaged in sedentary occupations, or 
confined in badly- ventilated factories, may compensate for thbse evils, 
by taking active exercise during the time allotted for recreation and 
refreshment. Running, jumping, rowing and athletic games, such as 
cricket, fives, quoits, &c, are suitable to the elasticity and strength of 
young persons, whose frames are adapted for quick and varied move- 
ments. Walking or horseback exercise, is more agreeable to the 
middle-aged : a brisk walk, especially up and down hill, will serve to 
equalize the disordered circulation, and to give tone to the otherwise 
inactive muscles. Very frequently sedentary habits disincline to bodily 
exertion ; this is particularly the case with the female community — 
sempstresses, milliners, &c. This disinclination should be overcome, 
for the indulgence of indolence increases the disposition to inaction. 
Bodily exercise is most beneficial when the stomach is nearly empty, 
but is not advisable soon after a full meal. 

Excessive exertion, whether in degree or continuance, impairs the 
tone of the muscles, disorders the circulation, and induces nervous 
excitement ; in short, reduces the vital powers, and thereby makes the 
body prone to yield before the exciting causes of disease. 

laborious or other unhealthy occupations, including those which 
imply constrained positions, may be rendered less injurious by limiting 
the hours of labour, and allowing a longer time for relaxation or diversion 
to another pursuit. It is almost needless to say that the effects of 
exhaustion are soonest recovered from by repose, and tired nature's 
sweet restorer, " balmy sleep." The action of long continued heat or 
cold will be .spoken of shortly, but I may here remind those who are 
exposed to great heat that the use of beer whilst at work is very inju- 
rious ; that your bodies may be kept at a proper temperature you need 
a large supply of liquid to supply the waste by perspiration, but this 
should always be taken lukewarm ; oatmeal, and water form a very 
good drink for this purpose. Persons exposed to long-continued cold 
generally resort to alcoholic beverages "to keep out the cold" as they 
express it, yet it has been amply proved that they are impotent in this 
respect, whilst it has been sufficiently evinced by experience, especially 
by travellers in the arctic regions, that tea enables the body to 
endure cold much better than anything which has hitherto been tried. 

Locksmiths and others who are liable to enlargement of the veins of the 
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legs, will retard the increase of this complaint, and generally prevent the 
ulceration which is frequently consequent upon it, by washing the legs 
daily, and afterwards rubbing them vigorously with a rough towel, by 
which they will remove obstructions to the circulation, and keep the 
skin healthy. 

Workers in lead should be scrupulously careful to wash their hands 
and cleanse their finger nails before they eat their meals; they should 
also wear linen jackets which can be changed at meal times, and washed 
often. Lemonade with the addition of a few drops of dilute sulphuric 
acid is found to be the best beverage for the prevention of the ill effects 
of lead. ^Mercury and phosphorous are not used in any of our local 
manufactures; therefore it would be superfluous to say more about them. 

The bad consequences of the contaminated air of mines would be best 
prevented or mitigated by adopting means for their thorough ventilation. 

2b be continued. 



Sir #l0ff. 

(riOM THB onxAV.) 
BY MBS. F. P. FELLOWS. 



Sir Oloff is riding far away, 

To summon guests for his bridal-day; 

The elves are dancing on the greenland, 

The Erl-king's daughter gives him her hand; 

"Welcome, Sir Oloff! nay, why dost thou flee? 

Come, join in the ring, and dance thou with me." 

"I may not dance, and I must not stay, 

To-morrow morn is my bridal-day." 

"Hear* st thou, Sir Oloff! come, dance thou with me — 

Two bright golden spurs will I give unto thee; 

And a silken sark, so white and so fine, 

My mother has bleached it in the moonshine." 

"I may not, I must not, dance one round with thee, 
To-morrow morn's dawning my bridal will see." 
"Hear'st thou, Sir Oloff? come, dance in the ring, 
And a great heap of gold unto thee I will bring." 
" A great heap of gold ! it would much pleasure me, 
But I may not, I dare not dance, lady, with thee." 
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"And wilt thou not tread, then, a measure with me? 
Then sorrow and sickness shall fast follow thee!" 
She struck him a blow upon the heart — 
"Ah me ! the fell anguish and bitter smart." 
She lifts him all drooping — pale, on his steed — 
"Ride on, and greet thou thy young bride with speed." 

And when mournful he came to his proud castle-gate, 

There did the good lady, his own mother wait; 

" Hear'st thou, my son — now rede me aright — 

Why is thy cheek so wan and so white?" 

"Oh, mother! oh, mother! I have but just gone 

Through the realm of the Erl-king, and so I am wan." 

"Hear'st thou, my son, so leal and so dear, 

What shall I say, thy young bride to cheer?" 

" Tell her I've gone to the merry greenwood, 

To prove if my steed and my sleuth-hound be good." 

He moaned and he died. When the morn broke again, 

Came singing the bride, with her fair festal train. 

" Thou weepest ! what ails thee ? oh, mother dear 
And where is my loved one? I see him not here." 
"Oh, daughter! he's gone to the merry greenwood, 
To try if his steed and his sleuth-hound be good." 
But the bride drew the curtain of scarlet-red, 
And there lay the loved one — all pallid and dead. 

Wolverhampton, August 12, 1862. 



Among the special services held in this district, on Sunday, August 24th, in commemoration of 
the 2O0th Anniversaty of St. Bartholemew's day, was one in the Independent Chapel, in Bilston, 
at which the Rev. J. W. Bain officiated. We select the following passage from his sermon, 
purely on account of its local interest. The Rev. gentleman said, u »The 1 7th of August came, 
and from two thousand pulpits in England, the last words of counsel were uttered by their res- 
pective ministers. Among those who could not conform were Baxter, Philip Henry, Flavel, 
Howe and others. South Staffordshire lost many a notable name, and many a Dissenting congre- 
gation here dates from that day. Wolverhampton lost the ministry of the accomplished and 
elegant John Reynolds, the adviser of the advisers of others, for many a member of parliament was 
indebted to him. At Tipton ceased Richard Ilinks, one of the genuine old commonwealth min- 
isters. From under the shadow of the Glent Hills, went forth Thomas Baldwin, a generous self- 
denying minister, full of charity and patience. Wednesbury lost William Fincher, a man of 
logical mind and great learning, whose ministrations afterwards stirred Gornall and Sedgley. 
Rowley lost Joseph Rock, well named, for though peaceable beyond all, he never hesitated as 
to his course in the matter. Wombourn lost WiLsley — Walsall, the learned BurdeU — Willenhall 
Thomas Badland — St. Mary's, Lichfield, lost her noble minister John Butler. From St. Chad's 
was ejected Thomas Miles; Richard Hilton gave up his charge at Westbromwich; Noah Bryan 
gave up Stafford ; Thomas Bakewell yeilded his place at Burton-on-Trent; Thomas Buxton 
was silenced at Tattenhall, and Joseph Eccleshall at Sedgley." 
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Bt J. C TILDBSLEY. 



The street-philosopher need never be at a loss for a theme of contemplation. As 
the great throng of human life glides onward, each item absorbed in its own 
intent, there opens out before the mind of a thoughtful observer, a wide field for 
study. Perhaps it is well for all of us at times to lay aside the feelings of mirth 
and humour which such scenes are likely to suggest, and to consider the subject 
in- its serious aspect, for as we silently pourtray the faces in the crowd, 
and reflect upon the wherefore of their mission, and the whither of their destiny, 
our thoughts are elevated to a higher platform, and the horizon of our holier 
sympathies brightens and extends. Let us stand aside now, and gaze for a 
moment, at the tide of being as it rolls and surges through the streets of some 
great city. There go the rich and poor, sad and joyous, buoyant youth and 
feeble age, some gliding in glad hope, some trudging in despair. " Sometimes 
a poet, with strange romances writ in his brain, walks slowly by, or a country 
girl, who gaily glances at the marvels under the soot-dimm'd sky, or the bubble 
lord of a mighty swindle thinking what flats some people are; to the merest 
atoms bow fast they dwindle, as we gaze at the river through Temple Bar, 
Tonitrant writer in leading journal, whirled in a cab to the square of type ; 
preacher of horrors sempiternal ; artist equal to Claude or Cuyp ; barefooted 
beggar and high church rector ; danseuse exquisite ; brown jack-tar; penniless 
outcast, bank-director: see how they surge through Temple Bar!" And where 
are they going, all these ? Where are they going, whose lives are bright and 
sunny? Where are they going, whose years are dark and joyless ? Ah! 
Brothers, where are we all going ? — mingling day by day with the same shifting 
scenes of human lot, — toiling, struggling, journeying along the selfsame pilgrim- 
age, at whose goal all men shall be equal! 

Among the countless scenes of city life, few are more replete with materiel for 
philosophic observation, than the progress of the postman. As he threads his 
way along the street, he is distributing with equal concern, tidings of good and 
evil, messages of joy, pain, hope, despair, to a thousand anxious expectants. 
Yonder, at that sombre looking homestead, with the quaint gables,he has gladdened 
a widow's heart, with news from her sailor-boy at the antipodes, while at the 
cheerful dwelling next door, his message had a black lining, and ere his foot- 
steps died away, the darkened windows explained to those outside, that there 
was sobbing and grief within. Here he leaves a studied epistle full of eloquence, 
and word-beauty and rhythm, there a scrawling note which tells that 
somebody has "taken up his pen to write a few lines, hoping to find somebody 
else in good health, as it leaves him at present." Here he rejoices a tradesman's 
heart by leaving him a banker's draft, the re, he informs a young spendthrift 
that " Mr. T. Noddlekins (to whom he is indebted) will have the pleasure of 
waiting upon him in the course of a few days, when the favour of &c, will 
greatly oblige." At yon Olympian pile, at the street corner, where the " Tkamet 
on Fire Review" is issued for the world's enlightenment, the postman 
lightens his burden considerably, to the discomfiture of the distracted editor of 
that brilliant journal, who is seated in a bower of manuscripts. What a medley 
has he left ! What precious stores of wit and wisdom from philosophers, poets, 
wits, and wags ! Here a man of science propounds a new theory ol forty pages, 
there (in a pink envelope) Angelina mourns the departure of a pet bullfinch, in 
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a poem of six cantos : here is an essay on the currency question, there a detailed 
narrative of the 'Babbleston Mystery/ here — but enough. Poor editor! — we 
fear the Postman's visit is no welcome one to thee ! It is curious to notice the 
manner in which people of varied temperament receive their letters. One 
impetuously tears open the envelope, and reads tremblingly, another stows his 
letter unopened into a side pocket to be read at leisure, another always 'wonders 
who its from, 9 and in order to find out, he scrutinizes the envelope, examines the 
seal, compares the writing, turns it over and over again, and then as a last 
resource, he — opens it / One man's letters are borne into his presence on a tray 
by a powdered footman, another's by his eager wife or child, and some there are 
who don't mind waiting for their letters at the post office, on a winter's morning, 
content to dance a shivering hornpipe on their frosty toes, outside, while the 
'sorters' are cosily at work within. As a rule, no one is indifferent to the 
Postman's Knock ; at the sound of his familiar 'rattat,' the etiquette which 
keeps the most urgent friend waiting five minutes at the door is rarely observed* 
Leaving, however, these and kindred reflections to those of our readers who are 
disciples of Diogenes or Teufelsdroch, we will pass on to notice briefly, the 
progress and extraordinary development, which have characterised the history 
of the Post office in this country. 

Posts in one rude form or another, appear to have existed from the darkest 
ages of antiquity. They were established in the time of the Roman Emperors ; 
and according to Xenophon, Persia could boast of like institutions in the reign 
of Cyrus. The establishment of the first post, with any pretension to system is 
attributed to Louis XI of France, but this was mainly for the use of the Court 
and Government. The first organised plan for the transmission of letters for 
the public convenience, was originated in the reign of Louis XIII, when M. de 
Velayer established (A. D, 1653) with royal approbation, a private penny post, 
placing boxes at the street corners, for the reception of letters, wrapped up in 
envelopes, which were to be bought at offices established for that purpose. Thus 
we see that two centuries ago our neighbours the Gauls could boast their penny 
postage system. About the same time, Count de Laxis established posts in 
Germany, as a private speculation, but the goverment seeing it a decided success 
in a pecuniary point of view, especially, kindly relieved the Count of the 
responsibility and revenue thereof, appointed him Postmaster-general, with a 
moderate salary. In England, posts (which then included the maintenance of 
post horses for hire, for the convenience of travellers) existed as early as the 
year 1548 ; for by a. statute of Edward VI a fixed rate of one penny per mile 
was allotted for the hiring of post horses. In the reign of Elizabeth was 
appointed the first Postm8ster-general, and the establishment was still further 
increased by James I, who appointed an* additional Postmaster for foreign parts, 
" for the better accommodation of the English merchants." During the civil 
wars the post office system naturally suffered considerable interruption, and was 
thrown into great confusion, but so apparent had its advantages become, that 
Prideaux the Attorney-general to the Commonwealth was appointed Post- 
master-general, tbat the institution may be resuscitated and restored to proper 
order. Its condition about this time is thus described by Lord Macaulay.* 

" On moet lines of road the mails went out and came in only on the alternate days. In 
Cornwall, in the fens of Lincolnshire, and among the hills and lakes of Cumberland, letters 
were received only once a week. During a royal progress, a daily post was despatched from 
the Capital to the place where the Court sojourned. There was also daily communication 



* Maoaulay's History, vol. 1. 
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between London and the Downs, and the same privilege was also extended to Tunbridge 
Wells and Bath, at the seasons when those places were crowded by the great. The bags were 
carried on horseback day and night at the rate of five miles an hour. To facilitate correspond- 
ence between one part of London and another, was not originally one of the objects of the Post 
Office, but in the reign of Charles II, one William Dockway, an enterprising citizen, set up 
at great expense, a pentty post, which delivered letters and parcels six- or eight times a day in 
the metropolis. This improvement was as usual strenuously resisted. The porters com- 
plained that their interests were attacked, and tore down the placards in which the scheme was 
announced to the public. The excitement caused by Godfrey's death, and by the discovery of 
Column's papers was then at its height The great Dr Oates, it was affirmed had hinted a 
suspicion that the Jesuits were at the bottom of the scheme, and that the bags if examined, 
would be found full of treason ! The utility of the enterprise, however, was so great, and so 
obvious, that all opposition proved fruitless. The revenue of the Post Office was from the 
first, constantly increasing. In the year after the restoration the net receipts were estimated 
at £20,000. At the close of Charles IPs reign, the receipts were over £50,000, and this was 
thought a stupendous sum. The charge for conveying a letter was twopence for 80 miles, and 
threepence for a longer distance, the postage increasing with the weight of the packet. 41 " 

At the time of the accession of James II, the Post Office revenue amounted 
to £65,000 per annum, and in the year 1730, it had increased to £90,000. 
About the year 1 784, Mr. Palmer, the proprietor of a theatre in Bath, represented 
to Mr. Pitt, the total inefficiency of the system to the requirements of the public, 
citing as an instance, that the mails leaving London on Mondays did not reach 
Birmingham till the Wednesday following, while the ' Diligence* Coach leaving 
the metropolis on Monday afternoons reached Birmingham early the next day. 
The consequence of this was, that urgent letters were sent as parcels by the 
c«ach. In his report, Mr. Palmer quaintly observes ; " The mails are generally 
intrusted to some idle boy without a character, mounted on a worn-out hack, 
and who so far from being able to defend himself, or escape from a robber, is 
more likely to be in league wife him." The Postmaster-general's report of the 
same period observes, "that the gentry doe give much money to the riders 
whereby they be very subject to get into liquor, which stopes the mails." That 
it did not take much to 'stope the mails/ we may gather from the fact that 
when Lord Oxford complained that an express to him had been delayed, the 
Postmaster-general replied that it had " travelled at the rate of 136 miles in 
36 hours which is the usual rate of expresses.* 9 An incident is recorded by 
the poet Campbell, which illustrates the Post Office system at this time in the 
highlands of Scotland. He says, " Near Inverary, where we regained a spot 
of comparative civilisation, we came up with the post boy, whose horse was 
quietly .grazing at some distance, while Red-jacket himself was immersed in play 
with other boys. 'You rascal !' I said to him, 'are you the post-boy and thus 
spending your time ? ' ' Nae, nae, Sir,' he replied, 'I'm only an express 9 It was 
the custom at this time to inscribe on the back of an urgent letter the words 
* Haste, Poste-haste.' Letters from places not lying in the direct postal routes 
were called by-letters, and it appears to have been a habit for post-boys or 
expresses, to whom these letters were entrusted, to be indulged in bringing back the 
answers thereto, on their own private account, at rates less than those charged 
by the Post Office. The surveyor who made a yearly visit to every Post Office 
in England, says on this head, 

"At Salisbury, found the post-boys to have carried on vile practices, in taking the by- 
letters, delivering them in the cittye, and take back the answers, especially the Andover riders. 
On 14th inst. found on Richd. Kent, one of the Andover riders, five by letters all for this 
cittye. Upon examination of the fellow, he confessed that he had made it a practice, and 
persisted to continue in it, saying, that he had noe wages from his master. I took the fellow 

* The difference in the value of money, between that age and this, should betaken into consideration. 
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before a magistrate, proved the (acts, and ao as the fellow could not get bail [he J was committed, 
but pleading to have no friends nor money, desired [asj a punishment to be whipped, and 
accordingly he was to the purpose. Wrote the case to Andover, and ordered that the fellow 
should be discharged, but no regard was had thereto, but the next day same rider came post, 
ran about the cittye for letters, and was insolent. The second time the said Richd. Rent came 
poet with two gentlemen, made it his business to take up letters, the fellow instead of taking 
them to Audover, gets two idle fellows, and rides away with three horses, which was a return 
for his master's not discharging him. 

The representation of such facts as these, made by Mr. Palmer and others to the 
government, led to most important reforms, among which were the abolition of ex- 
presses, and the establishment of swift coaches for the conveyance of mails. These 
improvements so added to the Post Office revenue, that in the year 1792 it had 
increased to £369,000; in the year 1801 to £843,000; and in 1814 to no less than 
£1 532,000. At this time it was found necessary to provide more extensive premises 
for the Post Office in London, accordingly an Act of Parliament was passed, author- 
ising the erection of the General Post Office, St. Martin's le Grand, the foundation 
stone of which was laid in 1824 The Post Office system continued to extend 
with rapid strides, until the year 1840, when, as is well known. Sir Rowland 
Hill's penny postage scheme came into operation. The incident which led his 
attention to the subject, is doubtless familiar to most of our readers. Passing 
one day a small cottage in the lake district, he found the postman and the woman 
of the cottage busily conversing. The postman had brought an unpaid letter from 
America, the charge of which the woman could not pay. Rowland Hill generously 
offered to pay for her, which she strangely declined. It afterwards transpired 
that the letter contained only a blank sheet of paper, but by certain hieroglyphics 
on the envelope, the receiver was informed that the sender was well or otherwise, 
as the case might be. This habit was common among the poorer classes at that 
period, who having obtained all the information the letter conveyed would hand 
it back, with many sighs, to the duped postman. 

On the introduction of the penny postage, the increase in the number of letters 
was prodigious, rising from 76 million \n 1839, to 169 million in 1840, which 
latter is scarcely a third of the number to which they have now attained. The 
amount of work performed by the Post Office at this time is almost incredible. 
Exclusive of conveyance by steam vessels and boats, and not counting the walks 
of letter carriers and rural messengers, the whole distance over which the mails 
are now carried within the United Kingdom is nearly 57,000 miles per day, or 
20,000,000 of miles in a year. If the letters annually passing through the 
post were arranged in a line twelve yards wide, they would stretch for 8,898 
miles, and if instead of being placed in a line, they were piled one on another, 
they would form upwards of 3,500 columns as high as the London monument 
In the year 1860 the number of letters was 550,000,000, out of which no less 
than 2.000,000 were returned to the writers through the Dead Letter Office 
From ten to twelve thousand are annually posted without any address whatever. 
In 1859 sixty thousand letters were refused, in consequence of the postage not 
being paid. Many letters are annually received containing money, but without 
any address either inside or out. In Sir P. Freeling's time the sum of £5,000 
was found in a blank letter, and it is estimated there lies from time to time, in the 
Dead Letter Office, undergoing the process of finding owners, some £11,000 
annually in cash alone. Among recent reforms we should not omit to mention 
the Money Order Office, in which is received the sum of ten million a year ; 
and Mr Gladstone's new Savings Bank Scheme, the success of which has 
exceeded all expectations. Also the recent division of London into districts, 
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by which the letters can be assorted by means of the Bailway assorting van, 
during their transit to town. When this improvement was first made known, 
in order to make it as clear to the public as possible, where the letter E, C. 
W. C, &c, should be placed, an imaginary address was printed thus : 

Mr. JOHN THOMPSON, 
500, Piccadilly, 

LONDON. 
». a 

The publie appear to have literally adhered to this explanatory notice, for 
hundreds of letters were subsequently directed to this fictitious Mr. 
Thompson, by persons who we presume imagined him to be a sort of medium 
for the conveyance of private information to their friends. 

Truly this is an age of penny wonders. For that magic coin we can obtain 
last night's news, a photograph, a brief ride by boat or.rail, prodigies of literary 
lore, and for it we can transmit a letter in a single night from London to -Glasgow. 
What is to be the future of the Penny Post Office? That it will ever be fore- 
most of our public institutions there cannot be a doubt, but in our belief it will 
ere long find a powerful rival in the Electric Telegraph. Not satisfied with 
being able to find on our breakfast tables, letters written hundreds of miles 
away the over night, we should hail with joy, the development of a still more 
wondrous system of communication. The Electric Telegraph is only in its 
infancy, and we anticipate the time, when to the list of luxuries obtainable 
for the coin we have mentioned, will be added « Penny Telegrams.' Whether 
or not it will be taken in hand by the government yet remains a problem, 
but we believe that the Telegraph will consummate ere long its crowning . 
triumph, ranking side by side with the Post Office, carrying on its lightning 
wing, tidings ot our loves, hopes, duties, sorrows, in a momentary flash. 
Difficulties have yet to be surmounted, problems solved, enterprize rewarded; 
but by and by the Electric Telegraph will fulfil the prophecy of Shakespeare, 
and as an agency for communicating our human thoughts and wishes, it will 
' put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes/ 




Bt MARY A. FLETCHER. 



Dear reader, happy days, like sorrowful ones, leave their indelible impress 
on the heart and feelings. Thoughts unbosomed at such times, were in after 
days fresh as the events which enkindled them. My imagination now travels 
back to a bright morning in July, when I accompanied a small party on my 
first visit to Enville. Oft had I heard of its beauteous grounds and gardens, 
still I had never felt any strong desire to see the place. Lovely, however, 
as it had been described to me, my imagination had not pictured so fair a 
scene as that which met my gaze, on that, (to me), delightful day. Every 
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position has its bright as well as its dark side, and our proverbially "Black 
Country" has its sunny spots, as well as more favoured regions. I dare say 
if the truth were known, w are better able to appreciate a lovely landscape, 
from living so constantly amid bricks and mortar, and breathing a polluted 
atmosphere, than those who, living always in the country, inhale its pure, 
flower-perfumed air. The peasant in his humble cot, supplied with food and 
raiment, needs not envy those who, at the shrine of wealth, sacrifice health, 
peace, and happiness. Such places as Enville, Teddesley, &c, are precious 
as gems in the eyes of those who kpQw thoroughly how to appreciate and 
enjoy the pleasures of a day in the country. Enville, as every one who has 
visited it can testify, is a delightful place ; there are innumerable objects of 
attraction, so charming that the eye qever wearies of the prospect displayed, 
and where a book, so often token into tlje country as a companion, would be 
tnrown aside as useless ; for how could one in such a spot regard any other 
book than that of Nature, spread out at so fascinating a page ? Our starting 
place was not far distant from the mid-point between Walsall and Wolverhamp- 
ton. Portobello and Moseley Hole lay in oqr route, and all acquainted with 
these localities know that with all the diversity of aspect, there is but little to 
enarm the senses or elevate the mind. The eye indeed is mijich offended in 
various ways, and in summer time, on the brightest day, is compelled to 
close for its own safety : the fine ground dust peculiar to the neighbourhood, 
being particularly obnoxious to the organ of vision. This dust is, I am informed, 
composed chiefly of portions of those mammoth oyster shells indigenous to 
the locality. Picture the look of surprise and incredulity on the face of any 
stranger in these parts, on being informed that he may have any quantity of 
oysters from the neighbouring furnaces. It was no novelty for me to hear ~ 
the clanking of chains and the shrill screaxps which greeted our ears on every 
side. Innumerable chimneys poured forth in dense columns their filthy 
smoke and soot, and the flames, as they leaped up that furnace mouth, gleamed 
pale and sickly in the daylight The entrance to Wolverhampton from Wal- 
sall is a sort of climax of pollution, so far as the atmosphere is concerned. 
Moseley and Moseley Hole, Chillington and the Chillington Works have little 
in common. The Swan Gardens and the Shrubbeiy have lost all the signi- 
ficance that once attached to their names. If any swans remain there, they 
are most assuredly of a sable hue]; and as to the shrubbery, not a shrub 
remains. Horseley Fields are no longer green, their verdancy has long since 
departed ; and the atmosphere proclaims it little better than the places just 
alluded to. Entering Queen Street, we have something to relieve the eye*, 
and to assure us that we are in a somewhat civilised region. We pass High 
Street and the High Green, where shopkeepers display their goods in the 
most attractive and tempting manner, to induce customers to walk in. Lock 
Street and Worcester Street deserve little notice, except that they are so 
narrow. An attempt, however, is being made to improve the latter. From 
this point, a manifest change in the atmosphere is apparent. St Paul's *4 
Terrace, Church, and Vicarage present a somewhat suburban aspect. Grais- 
ley is the commencement of a long line of the domiciles of our South Staf- 
fordshire aristocrats. Here is the imposing looking villa of an important fac- 
tor and ex : mayor, there is the mansion of one skilled in the mysteries of legal 
niceties, that house almost hidden among the trees is the residence of Dr.— - 
who wishing to be near his town patients for tjieir good, has regard for the 
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health of himself and his family. Those elegant villas with their gay par- 
terres are the residences of professional men, who while aiding their clients to 
maintain their rights, have acquired a comfortable subsistence for themselves. 
That stately mansion is the abode of a wealthy ironmaster, whose furnaces 
have poured out iron which he has transmuted into gold. But lo ! an elegant 
and still more commodious building greets the eye : what is it ? It is neatly 
fenced and has a spacious lawn and carriage drive. Is it the abode of some 
man who wishes to excel his neighbours in external display and internal glit- 
ter? No ! As we approach nearer we perceive that it is an Asylum for Orphans, 
and on enquiry we find that this structure owes its origin principally to the 
benevolence and self-denial of one whose highest ambition it is to be a hum- 
ble and sincere Christian, one who exemplifies the power of true religion by 
" visiting the fatherless and widows in their affliction." There is evidence 
of Faith and Works. The founders of such institutions, and those who libe£ 
ally and for Christ's sake support them, give evidence that they are His in 
time, and will doubtless be with him in eternity in those mansions which he 
has prepared for those who love and obey Him. From Penn to Enville the 
country is very pleasing, it is rich and varied ; here, little copses, tiny dells, 
and a rivulet ; there, a broad expanse of meadow land and fields of wheat and 
barley, the latter looking quite gay with gaudy scarlet poppies which wave 
their heads unceasingly in the gentle breeze to their more important but less 
pretending neighbours. It is impossible to gaze oil scenery whose soft, serene 
surface gently undulates in endless variety of hill and dale, clad in summer's 
richest garment, without being conscious of a voluntary worshipping before the 
shrine of Nature's beauty. Thoughts and feelings come to us in the country 
which never reach us in the town. Very pleasant loo, were the passing glimp- 
ses of white-washed and thatched cottages, stalwart men, comely maidens and 
rosy-cheeked and bright-eyed children — true villagers. Then there was sure 
to be seen in the immediate vicinity, either the lofty spire directing the thoughts 
heavenward, or the ivy-mantled tower of the village church, within whose 
confines, or under whose shadow many of 



There were few objects to attract attention on the road itself. I might just 
mention the thoughtful old lady with her spectacles on and her lap-dog in her 
arms, and the student apparently absorbed in his book. We passed through 
Himley and Wall Heath: at the latter place we continued our direct course in- 
stead of taking the turn to the right. This unintended detour brought us to 
Stewpony, after we had passed Prestwood the seat of H. H. Foley, Esq., M.P., 
and led also to Stourton Castle, the residence W. 0. Foster, Esq., M.P., 
remarkable among other historical reminiscences as being the birthplace of 
Cardinal Pole, who occupied, so prominent a position in the reigns of Henry 
VIII and Mary. From Stewpony to Enville we met various parties km 
whom we enquired the way to our destination. Several of these were higglers, 
but to our disappointment, though somewhat to our amusement, one and all 
gave nearly the same reply, "Don't know, sir," " Strangers here, sir." Seven 
times was the question put, with the same*result. So, as was remarked by 
one of our party, "we were all strangers in a strange land." Kinver Edge 
looked very pretty in the distance, with its foreground composed of the ever 
varying tints of the foliage of the sombre fir and groups of oak, elm, and 
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beech trees. Driving slowly along through a somewhat wild and ever changing 
country, where no human abode can be seen, and where nature herself seems 
hushed and still, even in broad daylight, we listened to the melodious notes 
of the skylark, as they came gently floating down from above, filling the air 
with sweet music. It was about noon when we arrived at Enville, and now 
I come to a difficulty : for, however much I may wish those who have not 
visited this beautiful place to view it with their mental eye, I feel fully 
convinced thatfhe most fertile imagination can form no conception of its 
bewitching loveliness ; neither can I depict in adequate language its many, 
many attractions. What must the garden of Eden have been, if earth, with 
all its sin and wickedness, has still spots like this left, wherewith to cheer 
and elevate the mind of man. / Pleasant and welcome as the oasis to the 
traveller in the desert, is this garden of Enville to eyes used for the most 
part only to gaze on works of man's creating. The first great object of 
attraction, on entering the grounds, is a magnificent Copper Beech, upwards 
of 40 feet high : it is one mass of leaves from base to summit ; the copper- 
coloured leaves lay gracefully on the smooth greensward, and contrasted very 
effectively. The domes and turrets of the greenhouse give it quite a conti- 
nental appearance ; none but the privileged is permitted to enter this floral 
sanctum. Hanging baskets of large dimensions, filled with different specimens 
of Geranium, occupy various positions in the building. The Cobea, a large 
and exceedingly handsome flower, which is at first of a pale yellow, but after- 
wards violet colour ; the Passion Flower, and the Winged Passion Flower, 
which bear rich bunches of beautiful red flowers, were gracefully festooned 
and twined round columns and arches, and fell in many a fantastic wreath. 
The plants were arranged tier above tier, and looked lovely. They formed 
one enormous mass of colour. Many I knew only by sight ; some few by 
name, such as Fuschia, Myrtle, Cactus, Amaryllis, Egyptian Lily, &c. On 
the placid surface of a large lake, the Water Lily and Golden Ranunculus spread 
their broad leaves and unfold themselves for general admiration. The lawn 
is cut out into circular beds, and planted entirely with one description of 
flowers, as Lobelia, Verbaana, Heliotrope, &c. Borders seem to be the 
fashion, wherein flowers of the greatest brilliancy are planted, so disposed as 
to form a regular series, higher and higher as? they approach the background, 
and so selected as to ensure a succession of blossoms from the earliest months 
to the coming of the frosts. The show of standard roses was superb ; every 
variety seemed there congregated. I saw one specimen that might have 
passed in the twilight for a black rose, so deep was its crimson dye. One 
large bed consisted entirely of Moss Roses. The fountains play every Mon- 
day and Friday afternoons ; the largest is in the centre of the principal lake, 
and throws a jet sixty yards high. The Chesnut trees are the finest I have 
seen, and, unlike those which have hitherto come under my notice, grow in a 
very peculiar manner : the branches do not extend horizontally, but droop 
and throw themselves along the ground ; when in full leaf the trunk and 
branches cannot be seen. These trees form splendid hiding places, and the 
coolest of shelters on a hot summer's day. Hard by may be seen the rugged 
trunk of an ancient oak, completely covered with ivy. Only the rear of the 
Hall can be seen from the gardens ; it is an exceedingly plain structure, not 
at ail striking, and quite unworthy the picturesque situation it occupies. To 
obtain a good view of the front, the best way is to take the Avenue, then the 
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path by t]ie, Aviary, ^md through the little wicket You need not return the 
same way, but cross the field and enter the wood by the boat-house on the 
great lake, (there are three lakes, npper, middle, and lower). Following the 
path, yon come to two or three cascades and a natural bridge. The trees in j 
the wood are of great magnitude : some apparently 100 feet high. The j 
scenery here is wild and lonely, and evidently not much frequented ; at least, j 

f the paths may tell any tale, one must judge from their moss-covered carpet, 
that human feet are not wont to linger here. In this spot many a dark pic- 
ture might be conjured up (especially after such a book as Bulwer Lytton's 

' Eugene Aram ') of robbers' haunts in unfrequented places. It was while 
walking here that a heavy shower of rain began to descend ; yet so thick was 
the leafy canopy above us, that we suffered not the slightest inconvenience. 
Emerging from the wood, the gardens produce quite a magical effect on the 
beholder — the scene is most striking. The eye sees at once flowering shrubs, 
serpentine walks, ribbon borders, lakes, fountains, and vases. Very unwilling 
were we to bid adeau to this earthly paradise ; but stern necessity compelled 
us once more to take our homeward way. One object of attraction that has 
lately been added to Enville ought to find a place here. The present 
Countess, whose kindness and interest in the welfare of the villagers appears 
to have won all hearts, has just completed, at her sole expense, a new school i 
for the benefit of the village children. It is the most beautiful building of 
the kind I have ever seen, and the master's residence is in perfect keeping with 
the school. The gentleman to whose courtesy we were indebted for the I 
inspection of the interior, informed us that the cost of the building was about j 
£3,000. A noble deed, worthy of an illustrious name, and worthy of honour- \ 
able mention ! 

The shadows of twilight once more found us amid smoke, dust, and dirt; j 
but we forgot the fact in thinking over, and talking of the pleasant scenes 
that had come under our individual notice during the day. Must not Bishop 
Heber have experienced the pleasure and happiness of a country life, when 
he composed those exquisite lines, 

" Oh God ! -O good beyond compare, 
If thus Thy meaner works are fair, 
If thus Thy bounties gild the spaa, 
Of rained earth and sinful man, 
How glorious must those mansions be, 
Where Thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee. M 

8U Stephen's, WiUmhall. 

P.S.— " The Liverpool Albion of the 26th inst, whioh hae fallen under my observation since writing 
the above, contains the following extract from the " Court Jonrnal,''— •* The beautiful gardens and pleasure 
grounds of Lord Stamford's princely seat, Enville Hall, Staffordshire, one of the " sights'' of England, 
were never seen to greater advantage than at the present moment ; and aome idea of their extent may be 
formed when we state that no fewer han 36,000 plants of one sort alone— Geraniums — have* been set this 
summer, whilst the *' ribbon bordering measures olose upon seven miles! " 



Br MADAKB DE QA8PABIX. 

(Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London, 1861./ 

Amidst the stream of publications which now issue from the press, one very 
rarely meets with a book at once fresh and attractive and. free from Tain 
conceits. Now that civilisation is so all-pervasive, and the interchange of 
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thought so frequent, there is a tendency to monotony and sameness in the 
world of mind. As the poet says, "For ground in yonder social mill, we rub 
each other's angles down, and merge, 'he said/ in form and gross, the pictu- 
resque in man and man." Only a very strong mind, or a very simple and 
childlike one, can escape this levelling influence. Some try to achieve 
originality by violent efforts to disengage themselves from the ordinary modes 
of thought, and we have the spasmodic school. Some, by a happy hit, take 
the popular fancy once, and work on the capital so gained, adhering in a sort 
of mechanical way to the form and phrases of their first success, when the 
mood which first inspired it has for ever fled. There is a vast amount of 
. cant — literary cant — and affectation, and set forms of speech. There is 
novelist's cant, artist's cant, critical cant, the cant of special correspondents 
and leader writers, of commercial prospectuses and testimonials, of learned 
and scientific societies, of charitable and religious associations. By cant, I 
mean the everlasting repetition of certain set phrases, to which there is no 
responsive thought in the mind of the speaker or writer ; which, in fact, by 
frequent use, have become dead and meaningless, hiding poverty of ideas in 
. the utterer, inspiring no fresh idea in the mind of the hearer. It would be 
easy to fill a page with illustrations of this, but we forbear in deference to the 
many readers of this magazine, who, in the course of their readings, have 
become well acquainted with the evil complained of. To the work above- 
named — an excellent translation from the French — we would accord the 
praise of being an exception to the ordinary run of books. Freed, apparently, 
from narrow preconceptions of things, coming to them with a simple, teach- 
able spirit, bound down by no rigid conventionalities, the authoress speaks a 
language taught by nature and unschooled by art. From the depths of her 
heart she speaks to that of the reader, now in passionate outbursts of soirow 
for human suffering, now in childlike gushes of joy at nature's summer 
fceauty, now in calm contemplation of heaven's glories. With a mind sensitive 
enough to discern many of the striking analogies between the material and 
the spiritual, the flowers of earth were to her an outward type of that unre- 
vealed beauty ; the singing of the lark at heaven's gate, the first low imperfect 
rehearsal of a rich celestial music ; the glories of a setting sun, a faint fore- 
shadowing of that future dawning. As a traveller through some primeval 
forest, filled with dim uncertain light, catches momentary glimpses through 
the chinks of the foliage, of the cloudless sky above, so to her quick perceptions 
and oft-lifted gaze, there came, ever and anon, through the chinks of this 
Earthly, through the momentarily-rifted clouds of the Material, sudden 
gleams of that cloudless Heavenly — of that changeless Immaterial — beyond* 
The book is divided into two portions : Near Horizons, Heavenly Horizons. 
The first part consists of eleven short chapters, wherein the view of men and 
things is confined to this life, is bounded by the Near Horizons. These 
introduce us to various characters and various scenes, exemplifying to some 
extent the actual variety of joy and sorrow, of beauty and sterility which this 
world exhibits to the eye of the observer. Take a sentence or two from the 
introduction: 

" There is nothing here for utilitarians, nothing for so-called realists, for lovers of the 
dramatic, for acute connoisseurs. It is not a series of pictures, it is still less romance. It is 
that unknown something which sings within, the wide undulations of whose voice expand as 
we advance, an£ sometimes blend ideal melodies with the most common details of the most 
prosaic life." 
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Do you want a sketch of a character ? here is one : 

" Lisette, as well as her husband, has run her fourscore years or thereabouts. Lame of one 
leg, but erect and well made, there she is on her old, straight-backed arm chair. Slender, as 
I said, rather thin, with noble features, a pale complexion, colourless without being 
withered, grey hair almost hid under a cap of the thick lace our great grandmothers used to 
wear, black eyes as young as they were at twenty ; soft, limpid eyes, which look into and allow 
you to look into the soul. A smile completes the face. It is not an inadvertant, it is not a 
triumphant smile : it is a smile in which blends such freshness, such, exquisite delicacy, such 
sweet graciousness, that, once seen, it floats eternally in the memory. * * * Lisette was 
'a spiritualist; there are such in villages. She had been an excellent manager in her day; 
had baked, fed her cattle, worked hard in haytime. She had taken her part in the vintage, 
wielded the rake, dug the garden, spun enough to fill all the presses in her cottage from top to 
bottom. On washing days, the hedges round were rich with her treasures ; no one more apt 
to labour, more prudent as to expense; but while her arm was employed, her brain was active. 
And now, that all she could do to amuse herself was to mend clothes, or wind thread, thought 
had got the upper hand. Lisette had a soul ; she was conscious of it, nay, fche was anxious 
about it. This is not common in our days, in the country any more than in towns. Lisette 
belonged to that austerely brought-up generation, kept under by their fathers — grand, grave 
men, who governed by a look, without waste of words. * * * Ten years might have 
passed without a new book drifting into their dwellings. Nevertheless, the peasant read on 
winter nights , read the Bible, that history of nations, that philosophy of the heart, that divine 
poetry, that speech of God to man ; and he made his children read it, their little fingers 
following each word. * * * For her, Ruth and Naomi, Sarah, Moses, and Rachel who 
would not be comforted, were personages more living, more real than the great Napoleon and 
his twelve marshals. * * * Above the beautiful region she inhabited, and beyond the 
limits of her actual life, a world had opened to Lisette. even from her earliest days. It was 
the Hebrew world. There the camels and caravans of the Ismaelitish merchant-men passed 
through the desert ; there Hagar wept under the palm tree ; there the transparent waters of the 
Bed Sea stood on a heap ; there more golden sheaves and richer ears of com waved on the 
fields of Bethlehem, beneath a softer breeze which has kissed the pomegranates in blossom. 
* * * Had an angel, palm in hand, appeared before her there under the great pine, it 
would not have surprised her ; she would have prostrated herself, would humbly have laid her 
basket of strawberries at his feet. Oh ! if it might but have been. * * * With her 
bodily eyes she never saw anything but the fields, the cows, and the blue sky overhead ; but 
she believed, moved, and lived calm and thoughtful in the realms of faith." 

As an example of her power of language, take the following paragraph, 
which eliminates in a perfect strain of eloquence. 

" For my part I hold in reverence all who lead a life of thought. * * * To eat, drink, 
sleep, dress well, and to-morrow die, has never prepossessed my fancy much ; nor Lisette's 
either. To go through life like a great burly drone, knocking up against flowers, burying his 
proboscis in their cups, without looking or wondering at anything, without even inhaling the 
perfumes of the blossoms he pierces ; then, when evening comes, to die concealed beneath the 
leaves or to be killed in a matter-of-fact way by a bee who has done with him. Whatever 
may be said for it, neither Lisette nor I find any sense or poetry in a course like this. But 
dreamers — I do not mean by this empty dreamers, I mean the dealers with ideas, those who 
go digging in some rich vein, deep down in the mine, or soar on daring wing beyond the skies — 
, these, however poor their condition or outward man, we — Lisette, who knows none of them, 
and I, who know but few — hold these to be true sages, great poets. In fact, it is just they 
who take the world in tow. Not easy going people, elastic, satisfied with themselves and with 
all else, because seeing little beyond their particular peck of oats ; but souls with vigorous griefs 
and mighty joys; men of the daytime, who want light everywhere, who prefer suffering wakeful- 
ness to a truth-haunted sleep, who feel themselves travellers, pilgrims, wrestlers, always under 
arms, on the march, in the battle, often bruized, harassed, losing courage ; but sometimes visited 
by such fulness of joy, believing so boldly what they do believe, reigning -so absolutely in the 
realm of soul, sowing so richly the soil tney tread, conquering so triumphantly the advene 
circumstances barking at their heels,— we feel that they are indeed the masters, the living men, 
and all others slaves, dead I " 

Speaking, in the tale of ' The Three Bases,' of a young girl on her death- 
bed, who had spent long years in a sullen despair and discontent, and between 
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whom and her parents little love had been lost, but over whose mind at length 
a wonderful change had passed, she says : 

" But as for her, an ineffable rapture filled her heart Heaven awaited her ; earth, before 
' relinquishing, lavished on her all its treasures. In an instant, like one who gleans in haste, 
her hand snatched all the richest sheaves. A moment is as a thousand years to one about to 
enter on eternal day. She had reaped all ; she regretted nothing. Of the love of her father 
and mother, nothing henceforth could ever deprive her ; the love of her God shone round about 
her. In this glory she departed. The Lord has sudden unfoldings such as these for souls long 
closed. For beaten down stalks He has looks which ripen into a golden harvest ; He has warm 
rain for parched-up ground ; He has royal compassions at which the hosts of angels break into 
hallelujahs of praise that sin? from heaven to heaven ! " 

As a description of natural scenery, the following from the tale of ' The 
Tilery,' is deserving of quotation : 

" The pines are in flower. Do you know the flower of the pine ? I fancy that it was from it 
that the old gods of Olympus used to .extract the odorous resin with which they perfumed 
their nectar. The pines, as far as the eye can reach, - lift up their little wax candelabra- 
virgin granulated wax. Each branch bears its own ; it seems as though the forest were 
preparing some marvellous illumination for the fairies, and when a puff of wind comes, and the 
boughs swing slowly, the golden dust of the pollen floats around in soft clouds, and sinks 
gently down upon the moss. * * * The forest, the real forest lies before us. Do you 
wish for songs ? let us go under the old oaks. Do you prefer silence, with a vague stir in the 
air ? let us keep below the pines. First of all, then, under the oaks. There, where the grass 
grows, and brambles interlace ; where the sweetbriar stops up the way, and creeping plants 
abound ; there along that shining track, where footsteps have trodden down the vegetation. 
* * * The very light is green, the shade all interpenetrated with sun. Not a breeze, 
except every now and then indeed a mere puff, you know not whence, which just lifts the 
branches, wafts here and there still sweeter scents, then dies away, and leaves you half 
intoxicated with perfume. What charming mysteries there are in these nooks ! Millions of 
insects, all dowered with intelligence, dressed for a festival, displaying between the blades of 
grass, the purple, the ebony, the ultramarine of their elytra, their armour of malachite and 
gold, delicate antennas and little feathered crests. There are artisans among them, who lead a 
hard life, hewing, sawing, storing, night and day. There are idlers, who go to and fro, climb 
to the top of a stalk, look upon the World below, move right and left without any particular 
purpose, take things as they find them. There are thinkers, too, motionless for hours beneath 
-a sunbeam. There are busy bodies, who fly in haste, make sudden starts, long journeys, and 
prompt returns, without very well knowing why. There are musicians, who for hours 
together go on repeating their monotonous song. There are swarms of ephemera, waving 
hither and thither in some brilliant spot, neither too high nor too low, seeking no sustenance, 
in a very ecstacy of life, light, and harmonious motion. * * * A dead tree is lying in the 
ahade^ it is cool here, let us seat ourselves. Fit retreat for a philosopher ; fit occasion for 
communing with one's self. Commend me to these green studios, these sylvan fortresses, this 
deep isolation. * * * The forest is still the same. In the spring, the bee orchis displays 
her velvet robe at the foot of the great pines ; in the summer, the pink, with slashed petals of 
grey hue, balances itself at the end of a slender stalk — singular flower, whence exhales a 
perfume that makes the very heart faint. The shade is the same, the freshness great as ever. 
Nothing has changed; only that I have been going on. Be it so; this immutable aspect of 
nature, the perennial character of seasons, flower, birds' nests, I like it ; it does me good. It 
ib the eternity of God's goodness, the eternity of youth ; the eternal ideal affixed by the Lord's 
hand on creation's brow." 

We mnst content ourselves with these extracts. Into the second portion 
we cannot now enter. Suffice it to say, that it excels in depth of thought 
and expressiveness of language the beauty of the first. We can heartily 
recommend the work, a cheap edition of which is to be had, to all our readers 
who claim to be possessed of a refined mind and pure taste. 
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Not in Samaria's land, 
Nor, as of old, on Salem's mount alone, 
Where gorgeously the temple once did stand, 

Shrining God's earthly throne ; 

Not there the holy plaee, ; 
The veil once rent, though seamed with costliest care, 
Hides from the tribes no shining cherub's face, 

No heavenly presence there ; 

Not there ; nor where afar, 
Pilgrims through desert lands, seek Mecca's shrine; 
Nor where the Hindoo bows to mystic car, 

He worships as divine; 

Nor more, where stately rise 
The sculptured glories of cathedral towers, 
Whence sweet and solemn music seeks the skies, 

At dawn or twilight hours ; 

The Holy is not there. 
Though there, it may be, joyful tokens fall, 
As answers rich, to some low-bowed one's prayer, 

Within the cloistered wall. 

He who doth order well 
The wayward motions of a thousand spheres, 
Stoops not His wondrous majesty to dwell 

In temple mortal rears. 

Yet doth He gladly come 
When men will make Him room, a willing guest : 
Whether 'neath lowly roof or lofty dome, 

His presence there is blest. 

Whether earth's little ones 
Stammer in broken accents words of praise, 
Or congregations, vast, and powers, and thrones, 

Majestic music raise. 
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For the whole world is now 
A temple meet for sacrifice or prayer, 
M that which once on Mount Moriah's brow, 

In Judah, stood so fair. 

There's no dark spot of earth, 
No place of prison gloom which men pass by ; . 
There's no one human heart of lowliest birth 

Beneath the wide wide sky, 

But that same desert spot 
Han be transformed sometime to holy ground, 
And that same heart, humble and honored not, 

Hear God's great voice around. 

And he who heareth well 
That solemn voice, amid the wilderness 
Gathers into his heart hopes, there to dwell 

As earnest of pure bliss. 

Unknown to human love ; 
And so, enriched in soul, he will arise, 
Leave all low dreams and seek the ' things before, 9 

And gain a glorious prize. 

milenhall, August 1862. 



A Story op the Great Rebellion. 

BY JOSIAH T1LDB8LBY. 



Chapter X. 

I have at last concluded myself in the belief .that I am subject to the same 
weaknesses and failings as ordinary mortals. In this story of Chillington, 
now, I find that one of the personages has been called by two distinct names! 
Now it must be an exceeding large lump of humanity that will carve up into 
two distinct men. But in any case the process is not desirable. Sir Geoffrey 
of the last chapter but one is the Sir Godfrey of all other times and places. 
Sir Godfrey was the name by which he was baptized. So much for an error. 

The night before that on which Jane Middleton sat watching the flooded 
river from her room in the house by Worcester city wall, Balph Giffard and 
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his friend Sir Godfrey were talking earnestly in their strange robber-like 
abode. This was not a cave, but the walls were so strong that they seemed 
like solid rock. Probably, when the castle was in its glory and some mighty 
baron here reigned, this place was used as a strong-hold for prisoners, or for 
other like purposes. Many weeks have now passed since the hasty flight of 
Sir Godfrey and his wounded friend to this spot. Balph is now no longer 
weak and helpless, but has regained much of his former strength. Their 
doughty squire Hugh, has been out foraging for them day after day — is in fact 
absent on that very errand now. Besides this, the secret of Sir Godfrey's 
presence has been confided to a few of his most faithful vassals (his hereditary 
lands lay all round here) so that they had been supplied with abundance of 
good fare, and from these vassals also they were sure of warning on the least 
hint of danger. They had, however, been in security so long, that they now 
began to count on ultimate safety. With Balph's recovery too, the spirit of 
both revived. 

'Twas one of the dreary last days of autumn, with scarce a vestige of smile 
in the heavens or on the earth. The two fugitives were sitting talking — for 
they had much to tell, Balph of his varied life at home, Sir Godfrey of the ven- 
tures and escapes, the battles and accidents of half a lifetime spent abroad, 
on foreign flood or field. Among other things they spoke of Worcester fight. 
Said Sir Godfrey, " Verily, Balph, you will be quite a hero in future years 
for your part in that battle, you were doubly honoured by having smote and 
being smitten by such an one as gave you that last wound." 

" True enough," said Balph, " if there be aught of honor more in being 
felled by a master butcher, than by any other slaughterer, then have I glory 
indeed." 

" You wrong him there, Balph ! Though Oliver Cromwell seem but a silly 
fellow with his sermons and psalms and melancholy prayers (and for myself, 
though no divine, yet I do constantly believe that an appetite and claim for 
the sweetness of heaven can never be won by imbibing all the sours and bit- 
ters of earth), yet spite of all this there breathes no braver man, aye, and 
perhaps no abler leader than Oliver the Boundhead Captain." 

" Well, well, Godfrey, be it as you will, but I never could esteem the 
whining, howling tribe as other than fools or madmen. Yet being overcome 
by them I am fain to cherish a little respect." 

" Believe me, Balph, thou art the greater for having got that wound from 
Oliver Cromwell. But truly I should have judged thy sword well nigh a 
match for his, though his arm is strong as steel." 

" Ah ! it may be things would have gone otherwise had I met him earlier 
m the battle ; but I was tired then with an hour's fight. Speaking of battles 
seems to bring back my strength. I think I could wield a sword as well as 
of old." And taking his sword he felt his strength. There was no mistake; 
much of the old vigour had come back ; and a flush of enthusiasm lit up his 
face as, whirling his blade, he shouted "By heaven, Godfrey, I could well 
grapple with a foe to-day." 

" I hope there will be none to test thee for awhile," said Sir Godfrey. 

" No knowing what may happen from hour to hour," answered Balph. 
" That dread ghost whom thou sayest is rightful lord of this castle may yet 
honor us with a visit. By the by I've not yet heard his lordship's marvel- 
lous history, which thou wast to tell. Set on now, I pray thee, 'twill well fill 
the hour till Hugh return." 
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u Very well ! It shall be as thou wilt. Tis a proper day too, for the story : 
for the old wizard who dwells in that dark wood where the stag 'scaped from 
as yesterday, saith that this dtory should ne'er be told when the sun shines 
bright. But I. know not all the history. Roger de Neville was the last 
rightful lord of this castle, when it stood in its pride and glory. He was a 
powerful baron and could muster as large a force of retainers and vassals to 
follow him to the field as any lord of the land. The descendant of an ancient 
and powerful line, he was like a 'king in this neighbourhood, and other lords 
but petty princes in comparison. Though generous and freehearted with 
his retainers and dependents — and in fact his household was more like that 
of an eastern patriarch than of Norman baron — yet to strangers his bearing 
was haughty and stern, and none ever trifled with impunity with the lord of 
Hilton Castle. Among his serfs was one strangely different from the wild, 
rough, uncouth class to which he belonged. The serfs usually were descend- 
ants of Saxon husbandmen, enslaved by Norman masters, and so degraded 
and debased by generations of oppression and bondage as to have few traits of 
resemblance to their sturdy ancestors. They were gross, boorish creatures, 
with tastes little differing from those of the swine they fed, and with aspira- 
tions and ambitions sadly akin to theirs. Eldrin (for so was the young slave 
called) was superior to his fellows in this respect, but yet like them was stern, 
sullen, and revengeful. Yet the flash of his dark eyes when in anger told of 
other than Saxon blood ; his passionate words, when excited, were a strange 
contrast to the low, drawling mutter of the common herd of serfs. And his 
fellows marked these things. This is no true Saxon, said they : nay rather 
bears he the look of the oppressing lords, than a common slave as we. 
And his master marked him too. The proud, stately bearing and fiery glan- 
ces of the young slave, even under the most menial service, did not escape the 
Baron, but wrought in him a feeling of suspicion and anger, which was tenfold 
increased when he learned that the same blood as his — the blood of the 
princely Nevilles flowed in the veins of Eldrin the slave. Thenceforward he 
doubly oppressed him ; set him most toilsome tasks — tending of swine or 
cattle ; bearing of logs for the hearth ; drawing water from the spring ; and 
he watched him too, with the eye of a stern taskmaster. Still the months 
went on and still, whether in field or castle, the Baron feared Eldrin's dark, 
scornful look. Yet he thought surely his spirit would bow under the task he 
bore. But it did not ; 'twas far too stern for that. There came a day when 
a grand tournay was held at the Castle of the lord of the Welsh marches. 
Foremost among the chivalry rode Koger de Neville, and many a lance was 
shivered by his powerful hand. He strove successfully with the most famous 
knights of Cambria, bearing rider and horse to earth with a mighty shock. 
But late in. the day rode into the lists a warrior armgd and visored and 
plumed, but after the fashion of earliest times. Scarcely pausing to answer the 
challenge of the heralds, he passed the barriers, and threw down his gauntlet 
to Roger de Neville, the victor of the day. Angered at first at this strange 
intruder just in the flush of his triumph, the Baron was tempted to appeal 
to the lord of the day against this breach of the laws of chivalry : but pride 
ana anger overcame, and he rode against the stranger foe. Both comba- 
tants were strong, and the shock was terrible; the lances were shat- 
tered and the chargers thrown on their haunches. Three times did they meet 
in full career, and neither was victor. The Baron's anger was increased now 
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tenfold, and in his eagernfess to end the strife, he gave less heed to his 
<ebarger's footing, and was hurled to the ground 'mid the shouts of the specta- 
tors. Hse was not much maimed ; and mad with passion and hate, he rose up 
to learn who was the unknown victor. But the stranger had gone: ridden 
-away as soon as he had triumphed. Never would it do to be said that a 
Neville was conquered by one unknown, so he bade an attendant ride for his 
life after the knight to discover his name and quality. So the man rode away, 
through the forest and over the moor, down the dark glen and across the 
grassy plain, in the new made track of the stranger. He followed him even 
to Hilton Castle, and there he saw the knight strip off his armour: and, there 
stood forth Eldrin the slave. O, and when this was told the Baron, he rode 
home, swearing to beat that slave to the death, for his daring prank. Eldrin 
was therefore tor ought before him, and when asked how he, a slave, dared thus 
heard his lord and master, he proudly answered, * I am no slave; no more 
a slave than thou, and no man is my lord.* ' Beat him to death/ cried the 
Baron, and two serfs who stood waiting, raised their staffs. "What, dogs!" 
cried Eldrin, glaring upon them, " will ye dare ? " " Strike ! strike," shouted 
the enraged baron, and the slaves struck ; but ere the blow could be repeated 
one was felled to the earth and tihe other flew away shouting for help. Then 
Eldrin drew a sword he had obtained and attacked his master; and for long 
there was mortal combat between the baron and his serf; but at last the 
armed man slipped and' foil, and Eldrin smote him to the death. Then he 
went through die Castle, and with his peeking sword slew the baron's children 
^aad their another and every living one else." 

" Ralph, art tired of the story, 'tis but a legend of whose truth none can 
tell?" 

" Tired ! nay, not yet, go on I pray/' 

"When the other slaves heard what was done,— heard the shrieks of the 
murdered, — they fled to the woods, and for long none dared to return to the 
castle. But at last a few gathered courage and returned, but found no living 
thing. Where Eldrin was gone none could tell, only at dead of night the 
wondering serfs saw one of Eldrin's mein and form hurrying wildly 
through the castle waving bloody sword, while a strange, weird light gleamed 
o'er the desolate place. For a full hour would the phantom remain pacing the 
fatal halls, and all the while, the wind as it swept from the forest, was laden 
with shrieks and groans. So the castle was thence deserted ; none dare face 
that fierce phantom warrior ; and 'tis said that for long centuries he has here 
kept watch." 

« By any life, Godfrey, I wonder we have not seen the ghost." 

« Be patient, Ralph, we may see something yet ; 'tis on such anight as this 
that restless spirits love to roam, while the gloomy clouds are folding the world 
in darkness. To .continue my story, however — hut hark! What was that?" 
As he spoke they heard in the distance the sound as of fallen branches being 
crushed. Then for a moment it ceased. " That was rather too earthly a 
sound for Eldrin the ghost," said Ralph. "You're right there," an- 
swered his companion, " But list ! there 'tis again, and nearer too." And 
now plainly was heard the crashing and snapping of branches. It could 
not be Hugh — he always came one narrow beaten way, which was nearer 
and safer than crossing the thicket. But now as the sound comes nearer it 
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is surely the tread of heavy footsteps, — then the noise of hard breathing; and 
Ralph and the eavalier spring to their feet and seize their swords, m the next 
next moment, the bush at the mouth of the eave is pushed aside. But in another . 
moment Hugh is lying stretched on the ground before them, as if overcome 
with fatigue, and panting for breath. As soon as he could speak he told 
them he -had been out as usual, and was returning, when a company of Crom- 
well's soldiers suddenly came upon him, and he recognised them as his old 
mates ; and fled. They knew him too and gave chase, bat he took to the 
thicket ; and they being heavily armed, could not follow fast. But they were 
following his track persistently and would surely soon be at their hiding place. 
After consultation Ralph thought it would be well to fly at once, but Sir 
Godfrey said " Nay ! it may be they will not discover us here, and even if 
they do, we have a stronghold where we may keep our own 'gainst many foes." 
But there was little time to consider, for they heard footsteps in the wood, 
then a soldier appeared : after him others, and they all began with wonder to 
examine the ruins. Soon they discovered Hugh's footsteps, and came to the 
mouth of the cave. Lifting the bushes they saw the entrance. Only one 
could descend at once, and one immediately took the lead. Meanwhile those 
below were not idle, Hugh had recovered himself and put on his armour, and 
the like .also had Sir Godfrey and Ralph done; and the two former were 
now stationed at the mouth of the cave. As the first man descended Hugh 
smote him dead to the ground, and the second close following shared the same 
fate, from the sword of Sir Godfrey. Hearing the struggle going on below, 
and not knowing in the dusk the exact state of affairs, other soldiers came / 
down the steps pell-mell ; and though several more were at once slain by the 
Cavalier and Hugh and Ralph Giffard, who had now joined in the fight, yet, 
meanwhile all the assailants had gained entrance to the stronghold. Upon 
this Balph and his companions retreated farther in, and stood against a wall 
in such a manner that the assailants could attack them in front alone : and 
also the little light that was left was cast upon the soldiers while they them- 
selves were almost hidden. The struggle became very severe. The veteran 
cavalier with all his strength and skill was well nigh o'er matched by two 
sturdy Roundheads — men of mighty bone — grown in the Gloucestershire 
meadows. Ralph Giffard forgot his wound and fought as he had done in old 
days, though with somewhat more wariness : and Hugh, the great, strong 
Hugh, battled like a giant. The struggle was long and stern : the soldiers 
were more than two to one, but their opponents fought for life and were skilled 
in battle. Suddenly Hugh, having slain two more of the assailants, rushing 
forward toward another, fell headlong to the ground, exclaiming, " O, master 
I'm slain ! God help you ! " Then he groaned and died. This misfortune 
instead of unnerving Sir Godfrey and Ralph, seemed to increase their valour 
and strength, for no longer remaining on the defensive they rushed forward, 
and slashing their swords amongst their foes, made them think a new enemy 
had attacked them. Two more fell dead and the remnant fled from the place 
out into the woods. Now was seen in Sir Godfrey's actions the energy of the 
old soldier. After waiting a few moments to see that the foes did not return, 
he carefully buried Hugh, and then with Ralph's help, piled at the, inside of 
the entrance to their stronghold, a number of heavy stones that lay scattered 
about ; and then leaving Ralph to rest, he left the cave by a secret door which 
was at the other end, and went in search of the boat. When he arrived at 
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the spot where they left it, he found to his horror it was gone. He was for 
giving up all hope, when looking down the stream he espied it in a little cove 
where it had drifted alter getting loose from its mooring. He immediately 
seized it, and then the two companions who had thus far escaped, went down 
the river at eventide, and as they passed the window where Jane sat, Ralph 
looked up and said, "Godfrey, Godfrey, that lady reminds me much of 
Jane." 

Then Godfrey said, "It may he Jane for aught we can tell." 
"Nay!" answered Ealph, "I too much fear she has no such pleasant 
quarters." 

" Fear not, Ralph ! the gods do not always leave the wronged ones unhelped 
in their sorrow." ■ 

" I would I had more faith in the high powers," answered Ralph. 
. " I have lived rather long in the earth, Ralph," said Sir Godfrey, " and I 
have roved through many lands and seen many sights,] hut never saw I the 
good and pure and true perish altogether before the bad. Take heart, Ralph, 
Take heart. Heaven's self will care for jane, and heaven is as strong as thou." 
" As thou " again said an echo from a high rock that leaned over the dark, 
hurrying water, as if bowed in prayer. But the voice died away, the rock 
went past,' and then meadow lands and clustering forests, then city ami town, 
thus they went on swaying swiftly down the stream majestic. And when 
the night was far gone, and rifts and streams of gray were breaking through , 
the dark, when the moon and stars began to dream of coming dawn and grew l 
paler at the morn, then the boat elided out from the river into the broad sea, 
where by chance a stately ship lay waiting. This they climbed and sailed away 
to the sunny land of France. 

To be continued. 



Notwithstanding the title of this article, we shall this month confine 
ourselves exclusively to the notice of the American " situation," and of 
Garibaldi's proceedings in Italy. Since our last, victory has been almost 
entirely on the side of the Confederates.^ They have been successful in 
wresting Baton Rouge, on the Mississippi, from Federal possession, and 
in holding Vicksburg against the combined attacks of the Federal gun- 
boats; among which latter no little excitement and damage too, was 
produced by the sudden appearance and hostile proceedings of the iron-plated 
ram Arkansas, which a doubtful rumour lately reports as blown up. 
Other vessels of this kind have been constructed by the indomitable 
Southerners, who promise thereby to take the aggressive even on the 
water. Savannah has produced the iron-plated sailing fortress Fingal. 
On the upper waters of the James river a new Merrimac and con- 
orts, are preparing to issue forth and engage with General Porter's 
gunboats; which, since McClelland disastrous defeat, have been brought 
up from New Orleans to the mouth of the James River in Hampton 
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Roads. The last-named General and his army -still lie inactive in their 
intrenchments at Harrison's landing, or Turkey Bend. True, a reconnai- 
sance in force was made to a place called Malvern Hill ; but the appearance 
of powerful bodies of Confederates compelled a retreat to head quarters. 
In the famous Shenandoah Valley General Pope, with Banks as subordi- 
nate, is maintaining a duel with " Stonewall " Jackson. If Pope be the 
victor in these engagements, aided by Burnside, he may relieve McClellan 
from his present awkward situation. If not — which is quite as probable — 
then it is within the bounds of possibility that McCellan's army may be 
compelled to withdraw entirely from the peninsula, or to surrender. 

Meanwhile pestilence is said to be doing its awful but impartial work in 
^Richmond. 

But the chief interest, to a philosophic observer of American affairs consists 
in watching the tone of the popular mind, and the course taken by the 
governing powers. The enemies of a republic could scarcely hope to find a 
rarer instance of republican madness, or the friends of true liberty and 
progress a more forcible warning, than is contained in a resolution, passed 
at a mass meeting, at the Capitol of Washington; (presided over by 
the Mayor of the city and a nuinber of influential men, and graced by the 
presence of President Lincoln, and Edward Jordan Solicitor to the 
Treasury) and thus worded : 

"Resolved, that we residents of the district of Columbia, but having among our number 
citizens of every portion ofthe country, regard the dismemberment of the Union as an event 



by the shame the world would attach to us did we suffer its accomplishment, and the worthless- % 
ness of what would remain to us afterwards; by the mighty interests involved in the Union and 
the vast sacrifices which have been made for its defence ; by the hopes of the living and the 
memory of the dead : and we deliberately and solemnly declare, that, rather than witness its 
overthrow, we would prosecute the present war until the towns and cities should become ashes, (ap- 
plause) — our fields should be desolate, and all that are dear to us should have perished with our 
possessions,, Let the Union be preserved, or the country made a desert, (applause)!* 

This is the very climax of a childish fury, of a malignant impotency which, 
unable to fulfil its ambitions and build up a victorious empire, finds the 
gratification of its bitter passion in the work of destruction. 

Fools can destroy in a day what wise men cannot repair in a year. 

A writer for the press well observes, that President Lincoln's appearance 
at such a meeting implies either his approval of the proceedings, or his un- 
1 willing subservience to the mob who mainly composed it. Either supposition 
is equally disgraceful to the chief magistrate of a free, Christian country. 
Bat to show how fast the liberties of the people are passing from them, we 
actually find the Secretary of Wwr, Edwin Stanton, forbidding citizens to 
leave the country or absent themselves from the drafting for the army, 
ordering their arrest if found disobeying these orders, and finally suspending 
Hebeas Corpus. Surely this is military despotism with a vengeance, over- 
riding and setting aside civil rights. 

The war has become, on the part of the North, no longer the expression 
of a free people's earnest convictions and desires, but the instrument of the 
ambition of a few, and the pretext for sending to wholesale destruction 
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600,000 unwilling citizens. Already in Tennessee and Missouri and Ken- 
tucky the so- called rebels appear to be getting the upper hand. We should 
rejoice to hear of the two latter states joining the South, as being the surest 
means, by thus adding to its strength, to convince, if possible, the North of 
the hopelessness of continuing the contest. 

General Garibaldi's doings in Sicily have been and continue to be, puzzling 
to simple minded people. The General is possessed of an average share of 
common sense; and although accused of want of prudence, is not altogether 
without it. To suppose that he is gathering his volunteers in Sicily in 
direct opposition to government proclamations and refusing to listen to the ; 
appeals of friends or the threats of a collision with the Royal troops, without 1 
some secret knowledge or assurance from those competent te give it, of the 
final success of his plans, would be to suppose him entirely devoid of sense 
or blinded by an overwhelming passion. No one can say whether the 
troops thus gathered by him at Catania are intended for Rome or Venice. 
No one can say midst all the assertions and contradictions of official and 
semi-official papers, whether the French emperor is or is not yet prepared to ! 
relinquish Rome, to whose possession he certainly has no right but that of 
power and expediency. But we must tfot be led astray by appearances, 
Diplomacy is a tangled web. Emperors, kings and ministers find it neces- , 
sary to keep people in the dark. And it may be that secret understandings 
exist between those actors in the present drama who appear implacable foes. 

It would be very wise and proper to say that Italy should wait yet for 
Rome, and consolidate its present acquisitions, but there k much to be said 
-on the part of those daring enthusiasts, whose hope of national interests 
long deferred for other persons' convenience, has made their hearts sick with 
waiting, and who now stake life and death upon the issue of revolution. 
Time will explain enigmas. God grant we may soon behold a' free and 
united Italy. 

• " . - - — i 

$0tat Agister. 

The Literary Institute — Great things are about to be wrought by the 
august committee of the Institute. This is no editorial joke. We mean to 
say that the first step has just been taken in an enterprise that in fulfilment 
will vie in grandeur and success with the great Willenhall Exhibition of the 
past. As the public are informed by preliminary notices, a Grand Bazaar is ' 
to be held in the town of Willenhall, next Easter week. This Bazaar will be 
no second or third class affair, such as those which have occasionally excited j 
the dust in neighbouring towns. No ! A vast machinery will be put in i 
motion, and the sympathies of every person in Willenhall who has the least 
claim to influence or respectability will be enlisted in the undertaking. It is 
expected that every manufacturer in the town will give some article to this 
Bazaar. But from those who cannot afford this, small purchases wiil be 1 
made from the Bazaar fund. For this purpose it is probable a deputation 
will wait upon all the manufacturers. A ladies' committee will also be shortly 
formed, and from this source the promoters of the enterprise expect large 
results. Now perhaps some readers will say, ' To what end, for what pur- 
pose is all this to be V Well, listen then ! There is not in this town of 
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Willenhall, with its 18,000 inhabitants, a single public building, that is really 
public, in which all parties, Sects, classes may meet on public occasions and 
feel that they have a right there ; that they are on quite neutral ground. We 
have National schools and dissenting schools ; we have public-house club- 
rooms going by that name, "uad gin-shop club rooms ludicrously baptized 
with larger titles, and lastly, we have barbers' shops, and dilapidated malt- 
houses where oily enthusiasts shave or rave, but we have no respectable, 
unsectarian and truly public place of assembly. It is to supply this want 
that this enterprise is set on foot ; to build a permanent home for the Wil- 
lenhall Literary Institute, where instructive and pleasurable entertainment in 
the form of lectures, readings, &c., may be constantly offered to the young 
men and maidens of Willenhall, as somewhat of an antidote against dark and 
devilish temptations ; where incentives to honor, and virtue, and truth, and 
fame may be supplied to the sons and daughters of the time. 
Wesleyan Mental Improvement Society — We understand that the Annual 
Soiree and Musical Entertainment, in connection with the above Society, will 
be held on the Wednesday evening of Willenhall Wake week. This is the 
third meeting of the sort, and judging from former experinee, it will in all 
probability be a most succesful one. The distinctive featute in these meetings 
is in the speakers being chiefly amateurs : nevertheless, the eloquence uttered 
at times would do credit to professional orators. 



In our last issue we gave the details of matches in which Willenhall cricketers 
had been engaged, and remarked upon the not particularly creditable appear- 
ance the W. C's. had made. The justice of our remarks has been proved by 
the subsequent conduct of the parties concerned. Perhaps, however, we 
should have stated in the match with Tettenhall their of their players, viz : 
T. Evans, Abel, and another, made nearly the whole score, six at least having 
ciphers opposite their names. From the Willenhall Club we have chosen an 
eleven, which we think with a moderate amount of proper training, would take 
fair rank in the locality. 

Furnival has, without controversy, the first claim to the Captainship of the 
club. His want of success in most matches, results perhaps from the fact 
that he has no severe bowling to play against in ordinary practice. Hi$ 
bowling this season is decidedly improved, in fact, is one of the best things 
I in the club. But we must say his batting shows signs of degeneracy. He 
sadly lacks faith. 

Tanks. No one would guess by looking at his name in matches, that 
this player would be set so high in the A.W.E., as we set him here. For a 
double innings, his average score is about four, but he is perhaps the best 
fielder in the club. At times, too, in practice play, he wields the bat right 
skilfully, but gets nervous in any pitched battle. 

Haynes. This is the most promising batsman on the Willenhall field. 
His coolness in presence of the hardest bowling is admirable. As a backstop, 
also, he is an undoubted credit to the A.W.E. 

Bennett. In the match with Crane Foundry, this player did better than 
-any other. His double score was eleven. But mark this, in the first innings 
lie gained four, while nine wickets went down. Guarded play, this, with a. 
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vengeance. Bennett's underhand bowling i&L^&gry good, but bis fielding is 
lamentably defective. v| ■> 

J. Tildesley* Sometimes ibis player mw&ot a crack score; sometimes 
emblems of nothing are passed against his name: Jf a favourite ball comes, 
he will drive it over five-or six acres* but t£e>T|ext will perhaps scatter his 
bales. When the ball is delivered, he stanfl» v defiant with bat on high, strikes 
with unlimited furor against thin air, then tyrns aghast to see his wickets 
sprawling. Science and common caution are here sadly wanting. Bowls 
some good slows. . ■'.>. * ) I . i. ' 

Jones. The tallest player out. A really good batsman, hitting straight 
and hard and generally sure. Hitting as! though the ball was a foe, whose 
attacks he resists unflinchingly, and drives back with might and main. In 
other points; Jones i? but third-rajte. * . 

Trubshaw. A very adftiirabte underhand bowler. Bats well, too, at times, 
but not dependable.; In the field, hi^coiiduct often deserves praise. The 
loudest player out, but still a very fair player. 

A. TUdesley. As we have said before, a neat and rather clever hand at all 
points of the game.; His batting, iowever, is his best part. This, at times, 
is quite stylish, only that his balls are too fond of the air. There is room 
for improvement in his fielding. 

Tranter. As* a bowler, he rapks first; that is, on a level with the captain, 
and till he tires his bowling is superior to Furnival's ; but a little resistance 
from a batsman soon damps his spirit, and he is apt then to deliver reckless 
balls. Handles his bat sometimes very neatly for defence, but seldom drives 
the leather. On Thursday last, however, he played so well as to receive the 
cheers from the field. 

Arnold. C)i whom we have not seen much lately, but with care he will do 
the batting quite professionally, and is no bad fielder. 

Clarke: A very promising kid, if he will not shift about from one mode of 
batting to another. Both at Tettenhall and Sedgeley he did well. 

This ends our list, and we say that if this A.W.E. were properly trained 
and led, it would take a strong, team to beat them. We hope soon they will 
retrieve their fame, and vie in glory with all generations of Willenhall 
cricketers. 

TheMrictet K$ld } Botany Bay, WUlenhaU, August, 1862. 

Linjl ("Wednesfield). — The reason your article was not inserted is that toe did 
not consider it up to our standard. We are sorry you should write so angrily. 
The number of communications daily reaching us, precludes the return of unused 
manuscripts. 

A Temperance Man — Yes, we hear that there is to be a grand temperance 
demonstration in Willenhall, on the Wake Monday, but we have received no official 
intimation respecting it. 

Grumbler. — Received — but we believe the annoyance you complain of at Beecot 
Junction will be remedied next month. Your letter is held over. 

Benton. — We are not at liberty to tell you the name of the lady who wrote "A 
Bay in the Country Walsall Street is the proper address. 

Respectfully Declined. — "The Cudley Legend," "F. M. A." "Christo" 
U J, Arthur," (Bilston). «Z. N." 

WILLIAM H. DAVIS, PRINTER) 8, KEEDLE88 ALLEY, TIMFLE ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 
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This, to us, very memorable event, occurred not at any remote period. It 
was in the autumn- of 185 — , that we were informed hy onr medical attendant 
that the sea air was necessary for the recovery of the invalid member of the 
family— his patient. The announcement was received with considerable 
dismay, inasmuch as it entailed so formidable an undertaking as a journey by 
rail. Our party numbered seven persons. There was an old gentleman, nearly 
arrived at threescore years and ten, but still hale and active, and thoroughly 
conversant with all kinds of locomotion, except this whizziftg, rattling, 
abominable railway. He had been habitually accustomed to equestrianism, 
from the little pony, on which he rode to "school, to the noble hunters, on 
which he used to follow the midland counties' hounds, and join in the hunt 
of stag, fox, and hare ; in short, in all a country gentleman's amusements he 
excelled. But what availed him this knowledge now? not one whit; for he 
was a novice in the art of railway travelling. His wife was, like himself, an 
ignoramus in this species of itineration; but anything, however difficult, 
would they both havfe gladly attempted, with a chance of restoring to health 
their only child, a girl 6f thirteen years, who had been suffering for some 
time from hooping cough. Ellen's governess, Miss G — , two little girls who 
studied with her, and their papa, Mr. P — , completed the party. I was — 
but n'importe, I'll not say which member of the party I was, suffice it that I 
was one of them. 

Friends and acquaintance, with the utmost consideration, endeavoured to 
banish our fears, by kindly admonishing us to use every precaution, and look 
out for an adventure. 

The bracing, invigorating qualities of the Welsh coast receiving the 
preference Khyl was fixed upon, and all arrangements having been com- 
pleted, the party set forward. We reached the station, some seven miles 
from our home, just in time. We'll pass over the bustle, confusion, and 
terror, incident to the arrival of the much-dreaded train ; when it again 
started we were congratulating ourselves and each Other upon, being safely in 
it. I heed not trouble my readers with our first impressions at the strange 
•motion, or the-gener&l complaints at our not having time to see the crops, a 
•sore grievance to us country folk. We werfe not to exchange trains until we 
arrived at Chester, we had therefore made ourselves as Comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit long before we reached Shrewsbury ; refreshment 
I baskets and satchels, umbrellas (which from long usage Of ojieii equipages 
we had leameetto regard as indispensable), cushions for Ellen, and a multitude 
of cloaks were all strewed about in a most neglige manner ; and the weather 
being very warm, Mrs. G — had relieved herself of her shawl, and sat with 
bonnet strings unloosed and floating on the breeze. 

Such was the free and easy state of affairs when we arrived at Shrewsbury ; 
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our carriage had jolted miserably, and here, to our extreme consternation, 
the door was thrown open, and we were coldly requested to evacuate our 
present position and seek other quarters, for the wheels of our carriage were 
unsafe. What a scramble ensued ! Everything was seized upon in the direst 
confusion, each one manifesting the utmost activity in escaping from the 
insecure vehicle. At length the migration was safely accomplished without 
loss of bag or baggage. " Well," we soliloquised, upon regaining our com- ; 
posure, " is this our adventure, or only the commencement of disasters?" ! 
The remainder of our journey alone could answer that question. 

The lovely scenery of the vales of Llangollen and Chirk were not passed 
unnoticed, but received their rail share of the admiration of those of us who 
were able to abandon ourselves to such a contemplation of their beauties, as 
the hasty passage through them would afford. The risibility of the party j 
was ever and anon excited by some effusion of drollery from Emmeline, the I 
youngest member of it ; only once, however, did these ebullitions excite a 
smile from a gentleman ensconced in the corner, who apparently regarded his 
fellow travellers with evident distaste. If, as was very probably the case, he 
deemed us verdant, in extenuation for our rusticity, I humbly submit that 
we might perhaps, with all due regard to modesty, have laid claim to a small 
share of originality, which being now-a-days so rare a commodity, merited his 
appreciation, if he possessed any taste for the original. 

AU the traps were duly collected as we approached Chester ; here we had ; 
an hour and five minutes to stay, and the rest was gratefully looked forward 
to, for the fatigue was telling upon the invalid, who seemed well nigh pros- j 
trated, and of course increased her parents' desire to reach their destination. 
She was carefully carried into the waiting room, and laid upon a couch made 
for the occasion from the cushions and cloaks brought for the purpose. Mr. | 
P — was procuring fresh tickets and superintending the luggage, and Mr. 
G — , after seeing his daughter safely deposited, left her and her mother to 
try to be of use to his friend. Scarcely had he quitted them, when Mr. P — 
hastily entered with some porters, and announced the immediate departure 
of our train, the one we arrived by having been an hour behind time. It was 
in vain Mrs. G— urged our inability to proceed ; uncourteous trains wait for 
no one, and had we not gone then we should have had to remain several hours, 
and then have reached a watering place at night, without having apartments 
secured for us. A pleasant alternative ! We were literally carried, I know 
not how, to the train ; just as we came to it, lo ! the terrible truth burst 
upon us, that we had lost Mr. O — / A simultaneous impulse caused Mrs. 
G — and Ellen to exclaim, " Oh, my husband," " My father." " We cannot 
go without Mr. G — ," energetically declared the former, addressing Mr. P— , 
who had not before noticed his absence. What a scene followed ! Miss 
C — and her youngest pupil were unceremoniously bundled, rather than 
assisted, into one carriage, whilst in spite of all the resistance they could 
offer, Ellen, Amy, and lastly Mrs. G — were put into another. The last 
mentioned personage unconsciously kept loudly exclaiming, " Oh, my husband ! 
my husband!" Poor Ellen hysterically chiming in with "Oh, my father! 
my father ! " Suddenly, at the very far end of the platform, Mrs. G — descried 
the ruddy benevolent face of her truant spouse; he was quietly strolling 
along, surveying the busy scene, blissfully ignorant of the profound sensation 
his absence was causing ; his leisurely movements contrasting strangely with 
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the hurrying, bustling crowd surrounding him. " There he is, there he is," 
shouted Mrs. G — vehemently, at the same time pointing out his whereabouts. 
" That gentleman with the blue coat and gilt buttons, bring him," called Mr. 
P — , who caught a glimpse of him in the direction indicated. " The gentle- 
man with the blue coat and gilt buttons," repeated the officials ; " Blue coat 
and gilt buttons," echoed others farther off. How fortunate that he wore so 
distinguishing a mark by which he could be recognised among the throng, 
in the shape of his favourite old fashioned blue coat with gilt buttons. Two 
stalwart porters caught hold of him on either side, and proceeded to hasten 
his steps ; he indignantly endeavouring to repel the rude attack upon his 
liberty. " It isn't me you want, I tell you it isn't me," he gasped unheeded. 
Happily, he was allowed neither time nor breath for expostulation or resistance, 
but was hurried onward with accelerated speed. What a mgment of suspense 
was this ! The bell had ceased ringing, the train was moving. Oh ! must we 
go without him? Surely not. The combined strength of two or three 
additional officials and our friend Mr. P — , bore him toward us with great 
impetus ; and coming alongside, they impelled him forward, and Mrs. G — 
joyfully seizing upon him, hauled him in, so violently, that quite exhausted, 
he sank upon the seat, overwhelmed with astonishment at finding himself 
among us : for deluded by the belief that we had an hour to tarry here, he 
was labouring under the erroneous impression that he was the victim of 
mistaken identity, in fact, that he was being run away with. How thankfully 
we hailed his advent ; but alas ! no sooner were our fears on this head abated, 
than they were again aroused lest Mr. P — was left behind. Poor Amy's 
quiet grief was depicted on her lugubrious countenance, which notwithstanding 
the predominant sadness, presented a very comical appearance, from her 
bonnet having become accidentally bent into a wonderfully contorted shape. 
At the next station we were set at ease by the momentary apparition of Mr. 
P — to assure us of his safety. We will now leave these, trying to recover 
their tranquillity, and describe what meanwhile occurred in the adjoining car. 
Emmeline had snared her sister's anxiety before her papa joined them, and 
she added a still more ludicrous feature to her sorrow by rubbing her pretty 
nice, all bedewed with tears ; and happening at the time to wear black kid 
gloves, her physiognomy assumed quite a startling look, and when her 
parent's presence brought back her smiles, the effect was still more 
extraordinary. 

Immediately as Mr. P — gained his seat, he espied upon the now rapidly 
receding platform two of our carpet bags ; the porters, in obedience to his 
hail, rushed in desperation to pitch them through the window sans ceremonie; 
they came in quick succession, and well aimed, flew in, and (oh unhappy 
mortal !) alighted upon the by no means insignificant person of a stout elderly 
gentleman, seated on the opposite side. " Ugh ! ugh ! " saluted the first, 
with a vain attempt to elude the second edition. Upon recovering his 
dissipated breath, as might be expected, he hesitated not to freely express 
his antipathy to railway carriages in general, and his intense disgust for this 
carriage and company in particular. 

Returning to the occupants of the other carriage, whose equanimity was 
by this time partially restored; Mrs. G — suddenly discovered that all 
the articles employed in the formation of Ellen's couch were left behind in 
the waiting room at Chester untouched, but we readily consoled ourselves 
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for the loss of these by the reflection that Mr. G — was with us. Our appe- 
tites reminding us that some slight refreshment would not be at all inappro- 
priate, we forthwith found that in the skirmish our baskets had become 
exchanged, so that the party in one carriage had the water, whilst those who 
preferred that had the wine, and vice versa the same with the bread and 
biscuits. At length we reached our destination without further discomfiture; 
thankful were we to retire to rest that night, at the comfortable lodgings we 
were fortunate enough to obtain. To rest, did I say ? Oh ! dear me how 
dreadfully oblivious I must have been of the unceasing " thump," " thump," 
" thump," during the letter stamping process, [for we were located at the Post 
Office) which, together with the agreeable (?) baby overhead, did their best to 
scare away sleep ; happily their efforts were ineffectual, for we were too weary 
to heed them over much now. But in the quietude of a succeeding night, 
we were startled from our slumbers by a sudden bump on the floor above us, 
followed by an unmistakable burst of grief, which at once proclaimed the 
source whence it emanated: the unfortunate little being before referred 
to had unluckily tumbled out of bed, and alighted on its head. 

Our missing articles were all recovered, and the return trip was 
effected without any remarkable mischance; and not being deprived of our 
promised stay at Chester, we availed ourselves of the opportunity it offered 
for a pleasant ramble through the interesting old city. Two years 
subsequently, the same route was again traversed by the same party. 
Frequently has the joyous laugh resounded at the recital of our deplorable 
misadventures upon our first journey by rail ; the chief actors in that scene 
never failing to join right heartily in the mirth. I can only hope it may 
prove as amusing to my readers. But never again will our laughter be so 
blithe, in any future description of the incidents herein related ; the merri- 
ment will be subdued and mingled with a tone of sadness ; for since then the 
Great Reaper, in obedience to his commission, has more than once used his 
sharp sickle among that happy little party. The young sufferer, whose life 
then hung by so perceptibly fragile a thread, is yet mercifully spared ; while 
the kind hearted doctor, the hoary headed beloved father, and the young man 
in his prime, have each been summoned hence. Can it then be wondered at 
that the reminiscence is tinged with melancholy to the bereaved survivors? 

Lapley, September, 1862. 



It is a solemn thing to see the dead borne homeward, in any time and place. 
Have you never paused in your haste after business or pleasure as the 
mournful procession swept by ? Said you not then, " Is this the end ; this 
tne sure close of the stateliest and goodliest life ? O pomp ! riches ! 
fame ! praise ! Where be your glories now ? Where be your boastful 
promises that tinselled the morrows of life ? Alas ! alas ! poor humanity, 
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lifted for a while unto a level with angelhood, yet stooping so soon to the 
dust like this." 

Solemn is a funeral in the crowded city, where the crowd is hushed for a 
while, and young men and old pause and gaze with a touch of reverent pity 
on one, lately as themselves, but now utterly helpless and still, recking not 
at all their gaze as he is borne graveward in such guise as this. But in the 
country, amid fields and woods, and the murmur of brooks, and the songs of 
birds, death seems out of place, where all is so bright and gay. 

'Twas in the spring time, too, that there came from Chillington Hall some 
robed in mourning garb, bearing a lonely sleeper to his abiding place. The 
fields and woods were decked in glittering green ; the birds were learning new 
choruses for the coming season ; the lambs were skipping in the meadows ; 
the flowers waking from their graves ; and so the funeral looked very sad. 
They carried old, Squire Giffard to the grave of his fathers. A requiem was 
sung o'er the tomb, a mass was said for the soul, then the mourners went 
homeward. All but one. Agnes Overton walked under the trees in the" 
churchyard, then sat in a quiet seat, and that afternoon she felt almost alone 
in the world. She had left Boscobel, closed up the house, and had come to 
live at Chillington again, tending the old man as his weakness grew. She 
had watched how a year or two of anxiety and sorrow had changed his mien, 
and form ; once stately and strong, that form became bent, and the step 
tottering and fearful ; and no wonder. The loyal-hearted cavalier, the good 
old English gentleman, had seen his king dethroned and beheaded ; his king's 
son, heir to the throne, outlawed and exiled ; and his religion contemned and 
trodden down by bigoted and cruel fanatics, under whose stern rule the land 
now lay. War was over, 'tis true, but 'twas a most pitiful truth, for war were 
better far than such ignoble peace as this. So, sorrowing for these things, 
and for the loss of his darling son, an exile with his king, the old man 
weakened ; and at last came a day in this spring, when, though the glorious 
sunshine filled the little room where he lay, yet he said to Agnes, " Come 
here, child, let me kiss thee yet once more. How dark it grows ; pray move 
the curtains from the window, that I may have a little mce light," and the 
ministering one felt a thrill of anguish as she rustled the curtains to comfort 
the dying man, for the golden light so gushed through the wide open windows, 
that scarce even the eyes of death could be sealed against it. Then he said, 
" I thought it was morning, but the night must have come. Good night, now ; 
wake me if I sleep late in the morning." So he slep*, and many mornings 
came and went, but the old man never woke more. And Agnes felt her 
loneliness as she sat in the churchyard, looking absently at the antique 
memorial stones. 

Several years have passed since she sat side by side with Bichard Went- 
worth at Boscobel, and yet he and Ralph Giffard were exiles still. After 
passing that night at Bentley Hall, Wentworth and Charles had arrived 
safely at the sea coast, and thence got over to France in a collier ship. 
Ralph Giffard and his friend had afterwards joined them, and there seemed 
little hope that they would ever return to their own country. 'Tis true, that 
at long intervals, Agnes had received from Richard Wentworth missives full 
of love and of calm abiding hope. With these also came sometimes greetings 
in a strange handwriting, from " An unknown friend," which was always a 
mystery Agnes could not unravel. Ralph also sent fervent blessings for Jane 
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Middleton, who still dwelt peaceably in her Worcester home. The girlish 
beauty of Jane had passed away, but came instead the perfecter beauty of 
womanhood. But, except when she looked back and lived in the bright, early 
past days, a shadow ever dwelt upon her face, a faint shadow, such as a dark, 
dread dream in the morning time will sometimes cast o'er all the hours of 
life's day. 

As she sat in the churchyard, Agnes perused again the last news that had 
come from her loved one. She read and seemed scarce ever tired of reading. 
At last she rose and quietly walked homeward through the lanes. As she 
drew near the park gate, she suddenly heard, as if some distance behind her, 
the sharp ring of a horse's hoofs. The place where she now arrived at was a 
short avenue of elm trees, through whose branches the rays of sunlight 
beamed richly. It was the very spot where she had first lent an ear to 
Richard Wentworth's words of love, and this trysting place seemed holj 
ground. She paused here to listen to the sound, and wait, perchance the 
rider should be a messenger bringing fresh news from the exiles. The sound 
grew more distinct, till it seemed coming up the lane where she was, and at last 
was close to her ; but she saw no rider, though it was broad daylight, and she 
looked all around, but when it was closest to her a familiar voice, it could be 
none other than Richard Wentworth's, said clearly and loud, " Agnes! Agnes! 
Agnes ! " and then the sound of the hoofs went farther and farther off, till it 
at last died away, and she was standing as one awaked suddenly from a clear 
dream. 

" O magi of the east and of th4 west ! there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are ever dreamt of in your philosophy." Though with your line 
and plummet ye fathom the deeps, and with figure and rule measure the 
lengths and breadths and heights; though ye make laws to suit many 
mysteries, and call by vast names things incomprehensible to ordinary mortals, 
yet there are many, many things which though ye may have seen or heard, 
ye have not known. Ye smile mayhap at some of the mysteries which the 
simple and unwise take up as part of their creed. Do ye believe in visions? 
Do ye believe in dreams? Do ye believe in voices coming from afar, when no 
speaker is seen, or in strange, rich revelations to the loving and true hearted? 
No ! no ! Well, go your ways in your wisdom, and leave us to our pleasant 
faiths. 

On the seventh day after that day in the churchyard, Agnes sat alone. 
She sat at the same window where she had rested when Richard first went 
away, and though years had passed, it seemed almost as if she saw him there 
before her now, with his quiet look of gentleness and strength. The vision 
faded, but still she sat looking out over the lawn, over fields and woods, over 
the blue hills far away, and she thought, half wearily, as in a dream grown 
dim, was there any hope that these years of loneliness would end. 

'Twas very bright out of doors ; the fields and woods were robed in fresh 
hues, and on the tops of the distant hills seemed the gates of a golden home. 
Yet the gazer saw not these ; her thoughts were rapt on other scenes, and in 
her reverie she saw not the soldierly rider who just now entered the park 
gate and rode leisurely up toward the hall. He had almost reached the 
door, and was dismounting when the maiden first noticed his approach. 
Then in a moment her reverie was broken, and she felt all the cold reality ol 
her life at the si^ht of Captain Whalley. 
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Since his first visit to Boscobel, this man had caused constant uneasiness 
to Agnes. He had been to the house frequently of" late ; and in a coarse, 
brutal manner, signified his desire to make her his wife. On the first hint of 
such a thing, the high-spirited maiden treated him with utter scorn. But, 
remembering afterwards the influence he might have on the welfare of all 
who were dear to her, she spoke more quietly, told of her vows to another, 
and appealed to whatever of honor and generosity he had, not to urge his suit 
again. This, however, seemed to increase rather than diminish his bold 
importunity. So time after time he had come, till she hated his presence. 
He now entered the hall without ceremony, and with the insolent air of a 
bully, conscious of his power, simply saying " Good day," as he drew a seat 
by the maiden's side. She shrank from him in disgust, and would have quit 
the room, but he prevented her, saying "Nay, nay, fair lady, you must needs 
bide here a little while, and list my words." 

"I am sorry, sir," answered she, "that you should trouble yourself to come 
here, and trouble me also with your presence, when neither of us can find 
pleasure so." 

" There thou errest, lady. If it pleased me not, I would not come. But 
thou art cursed shrewd at times, and knowest not how to value a lover," and 
he poshed his face so close to her s, that she again strove to leave her seat, 
and succeeded. " Well, well, fly if you will, but I've something will charm 
yon back again," said Whalley. But the gentle maiden was now like an 
injured queen ; she did not seem the same being as she who sat an hour past 
looking dreamily over woods and hills; her eyes flashed fire, her lips quivered 
with anger, when the man, stretching out his hands in mock anguish, said 
" you beauty, come here, I tell you, come here, I've news of some one." 

And she exclaimed " Fool ! brute ! when will you learn but a little of the 
honor and gentleness of manhood ? How dare you——" 

" Nay, stop there," said the man, " keep your curses quiet awhile ! Do you 
know one Richard Wentworth ? " For a moment Agnes was too surprised that 
such a name should be uttered by such a man. At first an answer of scorn 
rose to her lips, but the longing for news of him she so loved kept it back, 
and she said quietly " Such an one I have known, but it was long while ago." 

" Long while ago ! Yea, very long, is it not ? But you have not forgotten 
him, eh ! Well, he is in England now." 

" In England ? In England ? Is Jthat true, sir ? Say you so, sir ? 99 

" True, indeed, lady. Will you not pay me for the news with a smile or 
something better ?" But she heeded him not, but again repeated, as if to 
herself, " In England, and I not heard ?" 

" Yes," said the man, " you have heard now. I came on purpose to tell 
yon, and I have more news yet, but you are too shrewd for me to-day," and 
he rose as if to go. 

" 0, sir," exclaimed Agnes, " for the love of heaven tell me all." 

Then Whalley, turning a slow gaze on her, said " What will you give me 
for the news?" 

" All that a maiden may with honor give," said she. 

"Ha, ha," he exclaimed, with a heartless smile, " thej^ J fear I'll get little 
from you ; nevertheless, I will tell you my news. Rich$hi Wentworth is a 
prisoner in the Tower, charged with high treason against the parliament and 
country." All the color passed at once from the maiden's face, she became 
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pale as dea-th; the things in the room seemed swimming around her, and 
she began to faint ; but that mau's eyes, w,ere gloating upou her, so she roused 
herself, kept back the weakness by mer;e, might of spirit, a#d said " I can 
scarcely feel grateful, sir, for news such as this, but sinoQ fate ia thus, 'tia 
well I know. How may I recompense you, sir ?" 

" I have not told you all yet," s$id the n*au. " Do you know tlie penalty 
of his crime ? It is death." 

" O Jesu, help me ! " cried Agues, in v&tpr anguish. " Is ttiis. surely true, 
sir?" 

" Without doubt, 'tis true. But what ails you, lady? Will this map's deatfy 
in aught affect you?" And he smiled a cold icy smite as. be spoke. Tbep 
there was silence awhile, the heartless villain gating unmoved, as the maifien 
almost writhed in pain. Then he said " Listen, lady 1 Tl&js xuau's iate is 
sealed ; ' he was taken fighting in rebellion ; but I have pprwpr, w;i,tfy thpse in 
power ; what would you give to one who. would save bjupa ?" 

"Sir," said Agnes, recoveriug a little, "as you are a map, doyontftffle with 
me now, or are these things as you tell me, and if I send a messepgej:, shall 
I find it 90?" 

" Yes," said he, " truer than any of your creeds B^t again, what, will you 
give tp one who will save him?" 

" if it would a,ya4)i I would give all I have," said the ipaideji slowly, but 
with ijnuness. 

" Well now, hearken to me ! " and he stepped toward her, aud spok,e in a 
low whisper. In a moment almost the maiden flung away, and flushed with 
pas$iou, cried " Wretch ! begone at once, or you shall be thrust forth like a 
slave. Ypu villain ! ypu base earth ! Is it for this you plot and lie?" and 
she sounde^ %U alarum, wheu at once old John the hunchback and. another 
servant entered, and she coinmauded them to thrust him forth ; but walking 
toward the dpor, he turned and said " Nay, lady, anger not yourself so, I go 
now my errand is doue. I wilj come seven days hence to know your decision. 
Meanwhile seud apd leam if I l?tave not told you true. Good day !" An$ h& 
went out and rode away. Dismissing the. servants, Agnes, racked with coil- 
flicting emotions, went up to her own little, chamber, and there falling on her 
knees, she buried her face in her hapds and wept. 

In the room there was an image of a woman who lived long ages agone, 
who though blest above all woippu since she who dwelt in Paradise, yet passed 
through sorest wpe and anguish. And here also there hung the glorious 
picture of the crucified one ; and when the weeping was past, Agnes looked up, 
thereunto, and there came as it were words of peace and comfort and joy into her 
soul, though neither voice nor language was heard. By and by she rose, and 
lo the daylight was gone, but she saw in the clear blue sky a star, a lonely 
star, like a messenger of hope, clear shining and lustrous, as if just fresh lit 
by the hand of God. 

Leave we Chillington now for awhjle. 

About this period of our history, an army had been sent by Cromwell into 
the Netherlands. This army was one day attacked by a force under the Duke 
of York, composed of French troops and English royalists who had been 
forced to quit the opuutry because of their adherence tp the kiug's. causa. Iu 
this force were pur three friends, Sir Godfrey, Giffard, an4 Wentworth* 
Though taken by surprise, the Parliamentary troops stood thpir ground *ud 
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J, severe fight ensued, In t&e hea^ of the m$lee Wentworth got surrounded 
y tbs opponents, and though fighting with, th,e utmost bravery, was at last 
disarmed and rnajle prisoner. The Roundheads beipg far more numerous, 
sjjcc^eded in Aspersing the Royalist forge, and Wentworth with other 
prisoners was s$n£ to tond<m guard. 

Confined to a narrow chamber in the tower, his reflections were not 
pleasap.^ After yearg. of hope dflfeijred, when be. had dreamed thaie^ery hour 
was bringing his. exile tp an end, his hope was suddenly altogether cut off; 
and his exile was endqd only by change for ^traitor's prison, and the proapect 
of a traitor's death. Nay, Wentwprth wag no traitor, Not blind to the faults 
of his king, he was ready still, after all sacrifices, to serve that king to tha 
death. He had fought as against a rebel and bigoted mob, with a great man 
at their head, who Jie^d *b& Ring's. la&4 h& tfceir grasp. 

B ut it was hard now, hard to be thus prisoned like a bird that bad wandered 
long on weary wing, not venturing to its nest, and was now caught in a trap 
nigh at home. 

Well, well, wait a little while, the end will come, for, saith the proverb, 
there is an end to all things save circles, which are types of Eternity, and 
ring round the immortality of men and angels, and 9? God. 

One noonday, when the spring sunshine waa glittering into his prison, the 
door suddenly opened, and a guard entered-, accompanied by a deformed old 
man. Anything was a change from solitude an4 Went worth looked lip at, the 
strange visitor. That face is familiar to him, surely. Ay indeed ! it can be 
no other than the old hunchback from Chiliington. " Why, John, John," 
Wentworth exclaimed, ?? what on, earth or in the heavens sent thee here ?" 

" O master Wentworth," said tfee good old man, and a stray tear ran fast 
over his wrinkled face, " it grieves my heart to see thee here ; certain am I, 
Td die for thee myself if I could, for the dear lady's sake. Captain," said he, 
turning to the guard, "would they exchange, thinkest thou?" The grim 
keeper could scarce forbear a smile at the old man's simplicity. 

" $ay» John," said Wentworth, " they cannot do that ; but tell me, I pray, 
how earnest thou hither and wfro sent thee." 

" Why, both night and day have I ridden here, and 'twas the good lady 
Agnes who sent me." 

" Good heavens ! Is it so indeed? And how knew she of my capture ?" 

" Alas I " answered the old man, " too soon she knew. That ill-starred 
fellow who hunted t&e king to Boseobel, came to tell her the news, and with 
such additions qf his awn and such foul behavipur, that the dear lady was 
well nigh done to death of fright, and rang an alarum, and when we 
came the fellow was walking away, swearing to come again seven days after. 
O ! he's a villain if ever there lived one." 

" When happened this, John?" 

" No other than yesternoon, master, and here have I ridden since." 

" Well, John, for my sake and for the dear lady's sake, hie thee hpnie at 
once. Slack not thy speed all the way, and if this man come again, be near 
thy mistress, and if he offer insult or wrong, smite him, and spare him not ! " 
There was a grim, stem look on Wentworth's face as he earnestly whispered 
this, for all the while they had spoken in an undertone. " Dost understand 
me, John?" 

41 Aye master, and as thou sayest so will I gladly do." 
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"I believe thee, John; yet listen again; I'm a doomed man, and thou 
knowest of my love to the lady, thy mistress ; wilt thou be her guardian, be 
at her bidding in any need ? I know none other I could so well trust." 

" Thanks, master ! I'll take the charge, and keep it as well as I can, though 
that's but poorly, I fear, yet I'll do my best," said the old man. 

" Swear to me now, I pray thee ! " 

" I swear by all that's holy and true, and by the great heavens to keep thy 
trust surely and right. So help me' God ! " exclaimed the hunchback. 

" And God do unto thee, as thou doest unto me and keepest faith," said 
Wentworth. " And now farewell, John, tell the lady Agnes of my love to her 
still. Now haste thee homeward. Bide nowhere. God bless thee, John. 
Farewell!" 

" Farewell ! master," sobbed the old man, for he was nearly broken-hearted, 
as the iron door of the prison room closed after him. 

(To be continued.) 



Within is the festive chamber, with its gay and gladsome throng. 
Where the fleet-winged pleasure hours are chased by festive mirth and song. 
Without is the chilly pavement, where the pitiless rain drops beat, 
And the plaintive wanderer vainly pleads for a morsel of bread to eat ! 

Within is the gloomy dungeon, wet with repentant tears, 
Where the captive counts in mute despair, the slowly passing years. 
Without are the broad green meadowlands, where breeze and flower and tree, 
And laughing rill and warbling bird, chant welcomes to the free. 

Within is the couch of sickness, where the luxuries of wealth' 

Are vain to flush yon pallid cheek, with the glow of returning health. 

Without are the breezy woodlands, haunt of the rustic maid, 

Whose cheeks are flushed with roses, that grew wild in the forest glade. 

Within is the aisle of worship, where tuneful anthems rise, 
And mingled prayer and praise ascend as incense to the skies. 
Without is the haunt of folly, with its loud-voiced mirth and din, 
Where reign on thrones of wretchedness, twin monarohs, Want and Sin ! 

Within is a heart all noble, pure as the crystal spring, 

Stedfast and firm, yet calm and kind, fit bosom for a king. 

Without is the lowly garb that honest poverty doth wear, 

And a brow bedew'd with manly toil, and furrow'd with many a care. 
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Within is a heart all treacherous, selfish, and cold, and vain, 
Hardened with coatings of secret vice, and blacken'd with sinfdl stain. 
Without are the robes of splendour, gained by deoeitfdl wiles, 
And a face all meek with foul pretence, and glossy with hollow smiles. 

! judge not by the things without, of the things that lie within. 
For robes of purest white may hide a heart all black with sin* 
And tatWd garb, and downcast eye, and features sad with care, 
May hide a pearl of countless price, a jewel of beauty rare. 

Brother ! of pure and stedfast heart, hath sorrow dimm'd thine eye, 
Because thy lowly garb is spurned, and proud men pass thee by ? 
Bare fools despised thy simple faith ; mock'd thee in griefs dark night, 
And made thy heart a battlefield between the wrong and right ? 

Fear not ! For though an outward glare may dupe poor human eyes, 
And draw vain homage from a crowd of cringing votaries. 
There is an eye whose awful gaze doth pierce the veil of sin, 
And see beyond the shapes without, the secrets that lurk within ! 
WUUnhoU, September, 1862. 



When you happen to be suffering from a tiresome toothache, which almost 
drives you crazy, and are coolly informed by a philosophic friend, that it is 
one of those 'ills which flesh is heir to, 9 you accept the assertion as 
undoubtedly true, but think it to be but cold comfort. 

When a careless driver has upset you into a ditch, and your leg is broken 
in the fall, or a careless servant has dropped a lighted match and set your 
house on fire; it is cold comfort to be assured that they 'never once thought.' 
When a promising speculation, which was to have landed you in wealth, 
has left you high and dry, with empty pockets, it is cold comfort to be 
congratulated on your pluck and public spirit. That was very cold comfort 
which that man got, who, going home one day soaked to the skin, was asked 
by his dear wife to go fetch some water for the tea, 'because he couldn't get 
any wetter/ When, luckless one, a storm overtakes you, coat and umbrella- 
less, on the top of a coach, and your snugly wrapped up vis-a-vis smilingly 
remarks, that he thinks you'd catch your death of cold, the comfort is 
exceeding cool. When a thief has broken into your premises and carried 
off your cash, but has left certain papers with a memorandum, that; being 
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of no service to Mm and perhaps useful to you, he has left them behind ; 
you are sensible of that thoughtfulness, but feel it to be, nevertheless, cold 
comfort. When yoji ask a favor of som# great patron, and are informed 
that " he regrets his inability to comply with your wishes, convinced as he is 
of your talent and integrity, and entertaining a high esteem for your 
personal character," &c., 9. temperature tpo low for comfort is inducecf. Qtber 
positions may produce this feeling ; as when, walking on a dark night over 
some unfrequented moor, you plunge headlong into a snow drift ; or as 
when, having just had your pocket picked, you endeavour to console yourself 
by quoting " Who steajs : my purge stp*H$ tr*fih, twas mips, '$3 hif $g j'> or 
as when you arrive at some desolate railway junction and learn from the 
stoical porter th$t yopr tpara has go$e five lpinutps, and tfyat the next 
will be in "three hours and forty-seven minutes exactly, sir." When 
after an elaborate toilet, you proceed to an evening party and there 
(accidentally, of course), overhear a destructive criticism on your 'pussonT 
appearance and find the idol of your heart engrossed in conversation with 
some other 'indiwiddle,' and when, to hide your feelings, you thrust your 
hand into the pocket for the friendly mouchovr 9 and find you have left it 
behind, you may be said to experience cold Qpr»for,t. ^ hen some dear friend 
has passed away and left you, ' a lone heart,' in a frieqdleqs world, yid 
so-called sympathisers bid you notto mourn, and foretell that time $nd business 
will heal your wounds ; while you sadly know that to be truth, you, never- 
theless, shrink from such cold comfort. 

But the comfort to which I now refer, is of a character altogether 
different to that above alluded to. It is the comfort which arises from 
the possession of a cold. What? say you, comfort in a cold, impossible 1 
Absurd ! Comfort in shivering from head to foot like an aspen tree in the 
wind, in sneezing every five minutes through the live-long day, in having 
your poor head, the seat of intellect and reason, temporarily converted into 
an apparatus for continuous distillation, in having your throat rough and 
hot, your voice as hoarse as a raven's, and your utterances one perpetual 
bark instead of decent, human articulation ? Comfort in being penned in 
the house, constantly occupied in the profitless task of wiping your 
countenance, or dodging incipient sneezes by various strategic movements 
of the nose, or by facial contortions involving indescribable grimace, 
which provoke the wonder and amusement of hard-hearted beholders ; and, 
if you are so mad as to attempt to read or write, finding the "leaves 
dewy with nature's tear-drops as they pass V 9 No ! Don't talk to me of 
comfort in colds. 

Stay, my good friend, stay, not so warm. I perceive in these thy hasty 
declamations against certain developments of common catarrh, a decided 
deposition, unfortunately inherent in a large portion of the human race, 
to look at the black side of things. Now, I maintain that, viewed from § 
proper standpoint, a cold is a blessing and the source of immense comfort. 
I boldly assert, deny it who can, that it has a tendency to effect a beneficial 
change in the human character ; mollifying moroseness, softening down 
sternness, smoothing asperities, making the haughty man humble, and 
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causing that man who, in the exuberance of robust health, was heedless of or 
insensible to the ailments of weaker mortals, to become suddenly a 
sympathiser with the sufferings of his kind. Nay, it does more. It 
imparts a genial glow, a placid and complacent frame of mind, scarcely 
attainable in other circumstances. Who ever knefa a closer-fisted, riiore 
miserly, shabby, pinched-up, old fellow, than the late Ezekiel Green, Esq., 
who, with a balance of £20,000 at his banker's, and twice £20,000 in 
mortgages, lands, or funds, wandered about his estates, like some poor seedy 
tramp who had ' seen better days.' That man, hard as he was, took what 
ignorant individuals call a bad cold, but according to our present theory a 
good one. A change immediately supervened. I met him on his 
peregrinations ; not now in the threadbare, invisible-green swallow-tail, and 
white-kneed trousers, but clad in a comely, warm-looking overcoat, a 
comfortable muffler round his neck, gloves on his hands, and a well- brushed 
hat surmounting him. He stopped and asked how I was, in a tone of 
kindness and gentle pathos so unusual for him, that I wondered, till I 
perceived that, as vulgar mortals say, he was suffering from a cold, or 
rather as we should say, his emotional nature was experiencing the 
stimulative effects of a good cold, — in a cold the man had found his true 
self. I verily believe that, had some supplicant for charity appealed to him 
then, his hand would have instinctively sought the depths of his pocket and 
would have educed the heedful supplies. Need I say, too, that to me, 
shrewd man of business as I am, it seemed a most auspicious time for 
settling an old standing account between us, with a view of [getting a little 
more 4 dishcount' than usual. I sped on my path, rejoicing in the thought 
that man is subject to colds. Tears have rolled past since then, and old 
Ezekiel has passed beyond the reach of east witids, and driving rain, but 
in my breast there lives a firm conviction, that within the harsh, dry husk 
of that man's individuality, there beat a human heart which kindled into 
generous sympathy at the tiiagic touch of the enchanter Cold. 

No comfort in cold, say you % Why, man, is it nothing to feel yourself 
the object of the universal regard of your home-circle, to feel • your&eflf 
temporarily elevated into the fiacred position of a martyr to circumstances, 
and to experience that stern sublimity of spirit which enables you, amidst 
cough, hoarseness, and sneezes, 'to suffer and be strong?' Is it 
nothing to be told you look ruddier, rounder, lustier than before, and 
that the promontory of your countenance has that rich purple hue, which 
ill-natured people ascribe to spiritual causes, but which may be more justly 
compared to that tint with which the autumn heather robes the moors, or in 
which the setting sun bathes the topmost peaks of yonder hills? Is it 
nothing to find that hoarseness has imparted to your voice that delightfully 
deep, melodious, sonorous bass (worthy of Lablache or Braham), which 
aforetime you vainly explored the depths of your chest to attain \ Nothing, 
ungrateful man, to have your words waited for as those of an oracle, while 
you sit cosily in that highbacked chair before the fire, and gravely, yea with 
a sort of meek and chastened spirit, give expression, to your views of the 
destinies of ban, or the wisfofc of Soses, or speak of the tallut and eloqudz 
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of the dew Mdcfister, or ask your bother to bide that you have mbfladdil 
to put round your deck ? 

I say that man is devoid of proper sensibility, who has never yet perceived 
the gusto and relish which a hearty cold imparts to wod'8 observashudz. 
And then, if business has compelled you to be out during the day, how very 
nice it is to find, on reaching home in the evening, that the thoughtfulness 
of true affection has anticipated and provided for your wants ; that loose 
surtout and slippers have been submitted to the damp-dissipating warmth of 
the fire; and that mother, sister, or loving wife, with a half-anxious, 
sympathising, kiss-deserving look, awaits your advent to table, to pour out 
the steaming tea and administer the hot toast. Betty, too, dear kind-hearted, 
thoughtful old soul, asks if master will put the warming pan in requisition, 
and have warm water to his feet, and suggests also, that onion-broth is 
wonderful good stuff for a cold. If lazily inclined, what a fine excuse does 
a cold afford for lingering in your warm bed that mizzly, shivery, comfortless 
winter morning. Thus you have at once unwonted ease, and credit for 
what is in fact but a semblance of suffering. If I'm to be plagued with any 
ailment, let me hkve a jolly good cold. He, who is impervious to all these 
gentle influences, must be a stone and no man. Such blessings ought to 
make a man thankful, and humble, as being unworthy of them. There 
are wretches (call them not by the noble name of viri, but homines, mere 
homines) whom a cold makes as irascible as the proverbial bear with 
the injured caput ; who savagely claim these attentions as their right ; and 
who make such seasons occasions of dire tyranny. There are beings, alas! 
on whom colds fail to produce the happy effects before depicted ; who exhibit 
a lengthened visage, and are the temporary subjects— of melancholy and 
hypochondriasis. On such I bestow my pity : victims of a hard fate ; for 
ever deprived of the rich enjoyments which the reasonable man reaps from 
a cold. But I heartily hail that man as a brother, who receives these 
blessings as the dispensation of an all-wise Providence, intended to afford 
occasions for binding us one to another in closer bonds of sympathy and 
love. 

•Some individuals act on the principle of the adage, ' Stuff a cold and 
starve a fever,' and under the pretence of replenishing the internal fire, in 
order to drive away the cold, they partake at these times of uncommonly 
good dinners. We can understand the attractions which a cold possesses 
in the estimation of these amiable gentlemen. Others, of blotting-paper 
disposition, seek to quench the? cold by the reception of an unwonted quantity 
of liquors. I recollect hearing of an ancient worthy of whom a cold had 
taken possession. The tenant being a little troublesome, he served notice to 
quit, as follows. After dinner, he meandered to his accustomed inn, 
ensconced himself in the bar-parlour, called for his pipe and glass, caused a 
good glowing fiie to be heaped up in the grate, and sat before it with beaming, 
Pickwickian countenance, partaking from time to time of the stimulating 
liquor, until at length the requisite temperature being attained^ he returned 
to his domicile, found sholter beneath the blankets, and rose in the morning 
whole and hale. I do not advise this prescription ; one man's food is 
another man's poison. 
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But what of the comforts of cold where comforts are not to be had, in the 
poverty-stricken home, by the fireless hearth, with, perhaps, no mother or 
sister or wife with kind hand and helpful smile to minister to your wants ; 
or, if they be there, with no means to carry out their wishes. There is 
little comfort in cold under such circumstances. Unchecked, it may become 
the avenue to fever or consumption. My friends, such is the prospect of 
your brothers and sisters of Lancashire, in face of the coming winter. 
While then you fearlessly await its advent, counting on the comforts of cold, 
yield them not the cold comfort of helpless, empty words, but, in the full 
charily of a loving heart, send your gifts to their aid ; deny yourselves, if 
need be, of your accustomed luxuries, (which, perhaps, you have come to 
look upon almost as necessities), that they may not starve and die. So 
whether or not you find comfort in a cold, you will find comfort in the thought 
that you have helped to shield them from hunger and cold. 

G. F. N. W. 



BY "WILLIAM HENRY HABTILL, M.B.C.8., L.SJL 

(Continued.) 

Op the agencies which prepare the body for disease by reducing the 
constitutional strength, the most potent are deficient nourishment, 
intemperance, excessive or insufficient exercise, impure air, long 
exposure to heat or cold, and depressing passions. We will now take 
notice of their effects respectively. 

Imperfect nourishment of the body, whether the result of scanty food, 
or of the faulty performance of the functions of digestion or assimilation, 
besides producing disorders of nutrition, predisposes to contagious 
diseases, low fevers, and inflammations. A lamentable instance of the 
effects of privation of food in the production of disease occurred in the 
rapid spread of fever among the poor Irish, during the famine in the 
« Emerald Isle." 

Whilst fasting there is an increased liability to contract infectious 
diseases, and to fall ill from the effects of cold; hence it is prudent, of 
those who from duty or affection have intercourse with persons suffering 
from contagious diseases, to supply the wants of the " inner man " 
before entering their sick chamber. 

Intemperance — the great bane of the English nation — is as pernicious 
to health as to morals. How frequently do we hear and read of 
sudden deaths from alcoholic poisoning, caused by a large potation of 
neat spirits ! Yet these are probably not a thousandth part of the 
number who die by chronic alcoholic poisoning, in other words, from 
diseases produced or accelerated by intemperance, such as delirium 
tremens, degeneracies of the nervous system, livers, kidneys, heart, and 
blood vessels, and their consequences, apoplexy, palsy, vomiting or 
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purging of blood, piles, and dropsy ; moreover, they who indulge too 
freely in alcoholic drinks axe very prone to be attacked by fevers, cholera, 
diarrhe&a, dysentery, and erysipelas.; and when stricken down by any 
disease or accident, they succumb to it more readily than other people. 
The rate of mortality is three times as great among the intemperate as 
among the population at large. It sometimes happens that drunkards 
do not suffer much in their youth or early manhood whilst leading a 
dissolute life, yet they usually pay the penalty of their folly some twenty 
or thirty years before they have arrived at the natural term of life. It 
is fearful to contemplate how many there are who, by indulgence in 
excessive drinking, not only destroy their own health, but expose that 
of their wives and children to great danger by wasting that monfry j 
which ought to purchase good food and clothing for them, and make 
their homes happy ! 

Moderate exercise is highly beneficial to health. Nutrition is under 
the command of exercise. By exercise, nil tire structures of the body 
are developed. That the brain increases in size if well employed, and 
that muscles grow larger if well uBGd, the dirnenSibnfi of the head of the 
philosopher and the arm of the blacksmith demonstrate. Over exertion, 
whether bodily or mental, especially "if Uiis be combined with deficiency 
of sleep, exhausts the vital energies; strength is replaced by irritability, ] 
the Movements of the boidy become iinpulsive, the mind loses its cabi- I 
nessythetiempeHtfe equatiiniity, and-if Ms carried still further, exhaustion 
and proatrfcttett Snsue. Aa e±gro&e promotes f the growth tod IroUarid 
«of the bddy, flo indolence is favourable t6 Ttfc degeri^atioii tod Ttftostfe; 
a disused limb soon becomes a withered one. Sloths-torpor of tftfe 
animal or vbluhtary functionS^fcahiiOt be indulged in without a dorres- 
iponding fcluggifchiiess of the vegetative or involuntary ftmctionfe; by 
inactivity muscles lose their tone and decrease in &ize, the muscular 
'organ which presides over the circulation of the blood— the heart suffers 
in common with other muscles — and the trarisit df blbod through the 
bloodvessels 'becdnies languijd tod irregular, and tftu& arise various 
congestive disorders: headache, giddiness, sleepiness, shortness of 
breath, palpitation, &c. ; the action of the intestinal banal is due to the 
contraction of muscular :fibi*e, this bebdlties /torpid, and constipation, 
indigestion, &c. result. The healthy vigour of the body being destroyed, 
whether by excessive or deficient exercise, it is thereby predfeposed to 
various diseases, which follow on the application 6i exciting agents, 
such as exposure to cold, improper food, &c. 

That impure air is a fruitful source of disease, is shown by the mor- 
tality among young children in towns and cities so far exceeding that 
among those residing in rural districts ; and by the average length of 
life being so much shorter in the former (38 years), than m the latter 
(55 years). Impure air renders all complaints more dangerous, favours 
the propagationof contagious diseases, andcontributesto the development 
of scrofulous affections. The air of dwelling houses, workshops, and 
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public buildings (except they be properly ventilated), is rendered 
injurious to health by the carbonic acid and other gaseous animal 
excrementitious matters evolved from the lungs and skin of their inmates, 
by carbonic acid and sulphurous acid gases and other vapour, which 
result from the eombustionof inflammable matters used forthe production 
of heat and artificial light * f and that of dwelling houses is not unfre- 
quently contaminated by gaseous poisons, drawn by the currents which 
the fires produce, out of drains or sewers which communicate with their 
interior, either directly or through the medium of waste pipes of baths, 
water closets, sink holes, &c. The poisonous products of respiration 
and combustion, being hotter and therefore tighter than air, ascend to 
the top of the room in whicn they are generated,, and unless some outlet 
be provided for their escape, becoming cold they descend, and conse- 
quently are breathed over and over again ; if a hole were made in the 
chimney near the ceiling, this impure air would at once pass off through 
it. Dr. Arnott has invented an iron box, furnished with a balanced 
metallic valve (the cost of which is not more than 10s.), which being 
placed in the chimney, will permit the polluted air to pass out of the 
room, but will prevent the reflux of smoke into it in gusty weather. 
Water closets> even when their traps are perfect, allow of the return of 
deleterious gases from their pipes ; and very often the waste pipes of 
baths are made to join those of the water closet below where the traps 
are placed, and if the plugs of these pipes be left out, there is a direct 
communication established between the interior of the house and the 
common sewer, in which the pipes terminate ; frequently soughgrates, 
with more or less perfect traps, or with none at all, are placed in cellars; 
and very often drains run under house floors, which in process of time, 
as the mortar by which the pipes or bricks are held together loses its 
virtue, leak and allow of the escape of foul air through the crevices in 
the house floor : the fires causing a tendency to a vacuum, air is drawn 
from whence it can come with the least resistance to its progress ; we 
sedulously hinder it from entering at the doors and windows by stopping * 
every chink with matting, list, or such like means, consequently, impure 
air is drawn from all these sources with considerable force. From these 
observations it is clear that in the construction of houses, water closets 
should be placed as' remote as can be from sleeping and sitting apart- 
ments, and then their traps should be perfect ; bath pipes should not 
communicate either directly or indirectly with sewers ; soughs should 
not open in-doors ; and drains should not pass under the floors. 

The dwelling houses of the largest part of the population of manu- 
facturing districts, and the sleeping apartments of numbers of the 
middle classes, are far too small to ensure their due purification by the 
diffusion of gases and ventilation; where the arrangements are favourable 
to this end, not less than 1000 cubic feet of space, i.e. 10 feet in height, 
length, and breadth, should be apportioned to each individual occupying 
a room twelve consecutive hours. With many people it is a practice to 
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close up their bed room chimneys, because the rain beats down and 
spottles the grate, fire irons, and fenders ; let me remind such persons 
that they thus shut off one valuable aid to the preservation of their 
health ; for a current is established up the chimney by the difference of 
the temperature of the air within and without the house, which makes 
room for an influx of fresh air ; the draught may be much increased by 
placing a lighted lamp just within the chimney; this expedient may be 
adopted in rooms occupied by sick persons, in hot weather, and in other 
instances where deficient space is unavoidable. 

Man is able to tolerate heat and cold better than any other animal ; 
he can live and thrive in a climate whose mean temperature is below 
zero, and in one with-a temperature habitually above 80° Fahr. The 
effect of heat upon living bodies, including vegetables, is to excite and 
stimulate all the vital actions, and to effect the development of all 
organic function. Hot temperatures accelerate the circulation, depress 
the nervous system, and increase the activity of the secreting organs, 
especially the skin and liver; organs stimulated to an undue performance 
of their functions are very liable to become inflamed upon the operation 
of slight exciting causes ; hence affections of the skin and liver are very 
common in hot climates ; the increased quantity of fluid taken away 
from the blood by perspiration, renders the urinaty secretion more acrid 
and inspissated ; and this gives rise to affections of the kidneys and 
calculous disorders. The ill effects of heat are best avoided by using 
an unstimulating diet, gratifying thirst with an unlimited supply of 
some mild, lukewarm fluid, and especially by guarding against the 
application of cold when the body is losing its heat. The effect of cold 
is to diminish the vital functions ; a low temperature causes pallor of 
the surface, has a sedative influence upon the circulation, and deadens 
the mental faculties. Cold weather predisposes to diseases of the lungs, 
rheumatism, and affections of the kidneys. Active exercise, warm 
clothing, the daily use of the cold bath, and sufficient nourishment, are 
the best preservatives against the action of cold. 

The depressing passions and moral vexations have great influence' in 
the production of disease ; fear, as it were, invites the operation of the 
specific poisons, which cause contagious complaints ; the subjects of it 
fall an easy prey to pestilential disorders. The Greeks and Romans, 
during the prevalence of fevers, offered propitiatory sacrifices to the 
divinities supposed to preside over fevers, in order to inspire the people 
with courage, and thereby prevent them from falling ill with the 
prevailing malady. Grief, anxiety, and depression of spirits arising 
from moral causes, by reducing the constitutional strength, and inducing 
disorder of the digestive organs, particularly favour the invasion of 
disease. It is far easier to point out the effects of these conditions of 
mind, than to suggest an antidote ; the only counteracting agents with 
which I am acquainted are religion and constant active employment. 
Amongst the lower classes of society, whose daily bread is dependent 
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upon their bodily exertion, the effects of the depressing passions are 
less observed, though I am far from thinking that they feel domestic 
calamities less acutely than their wealthier neighbours ; to the latter, 
therefore, I recommend vigorous bodily exercise, combined with 
intellectual excitement ; and perhaps there is no better method of 
performing the former and procuring the latter, than by travelling in 
the open air. It has just been shown that even superstition could banish 
fear and inspire confidence ; how much more then can true religion cast 
away fear and mitigate grief, which teaches us to consider that all 
afflictions are from the hand of God, that these cannot possibly befall us 
without His permission ; and which enjoins upon us a passive resigna- 
tion to His divine will, and whispers to those " that mourn that they 
shall be comforted," and to us all " to weep as though we wept not, to 
rejoice as though we rejoice not, to use this world as not abusing it, 
for the fashion of it passeth away." 



% Itorty gamble, 

BT ARTHUR T. TILDE8LEY. 



In these days of toil and labour, when every hour must sweat its sixty 
minutes to the death ; " when so-called business would demand our whole 
time, and use up our whole energies, a little relaxation and change is not 
only desirable, but most beneficial. In fact, it seems to be quite needful that 
there should be some break in the dull routine of every day life, lest our 
minds should become warped, our intellectual faculties stunted in their growth, 
and we should sink into mere automata. Fully believing this, two individuals 
made up their minds, last autumn, to have what we call a ramble. They 
intended not to confine themselves to any particular route, but to wander 
generally through spaee, as time and circumstances would permit ; and they 
chose North Wales as the scene of their future exploits. It is my intention 
to give a brief outline of the journey, (the two individuals being Professor 
Haslingden and myself), and I trust the account of it will prove interesting 
to the readers of the WiUenkatt Magazine. 

One Monday morning, in the month of August, 1861, after a toilet hastily 
performed, and a breakfast as hastily despatched, we commenced journeying 
from different parts of the kingdom toward the ancient city of Chester ; tbat 
being the appointed place of meeting. Arriving there some hour and a half 
before my companion, to pass away the time, I took a stroll through the city. 
I glanced at the ancient cathedral, now rapidly falling into decay ; mounted 
and walked along the city wall ; peeped into those stone built towers, once 
the abode of sturdy warriors, now used by gingerbeer and " toffey " sellers, 
and occasionally by enterprising photographers; looked down the steep 
embankment, the scene no doubt of many a terrible struggle; then descended, 
and got lost amid those narrow streets and dark archways ; and finally, 
turned up in the vicinity of the railway station, just in time to meet Professor 
H. and the train. We proceeded together to Llangollen Road station, and, 
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having bidden farewell to all manner of civilisation, started on our wanderings. 

The road ran parallel with the beautiful Yale of Llangollen, high up among 
the hills, giving us a fine view of the country before us^ and, certainly, it 
was a rich treat to us black-country folk. On all hands there appeared an 
infinitude of hills ; some so near that they seemed but a stone's throw from 
us, while others were more distant, and, of course, less distihcl, , and these 
looked as if they were peeping over the shoulders ofithose in front % in order 
that they, too, might catch a glimpse of the lovely spot below. But although 
so numerous, their variety was quite as great, each one having its^peculiar 
characteristic/ either in shape, height, or colour. Some were densely wooded, 
others were quite destitute of trees ; some sprinkled thickly over with gorse 
bushes ; on the sides of some huge masses of naked rock appeared, while 
upon others the hand of the husbandman had been laid, and cultivation 
reached nearly to the summit. Below us was the quiet vale, with its bright 
green meadows and clusters of dark pine trees, contrasting strongly with each 
other ; and at the bottom flowed the river Dee. The ceaseless murmur of 
the river as it rolled over its rocky bed, mingled with the lowing of cattle and 
the tinkle of the sheep bells, soundecfsweetly from the distance. Here and 
there we noticed a solitary com field, with its rows of golden sheaves; dotted 
about o'er the vale, and up the sides of the hills, were the peasants' cottages; 
while, to crown the^whole, the sun shone brilliantly above us. The landscape 
was, indeed, beautiful to look upon ; if we had been poets, some verses 
would probably have been spun ; but we didn't happen to be such, and so 
contented ourselves with gazing lovingly upon it and passing on. The 
scenery began gradually to change, and, as we advanced, grew even more and 
more interesting. The Dee still rolled by our side ; now and then we could 
see, t hrough gaps in the dense foliage that clustered on its banks, miniature 
waterfalls, the white foam glistening in the sunlight. On our left, that same 
sunlight revealed to our astonished, tat delighted, eyes vast quantities of fine 
ripe blackberries. We at once relieved the heavily laden stems of part of 
their burden, and rejoiced in what was very good. 

In process of time we reached Llangollen, and were soon standing on "one 
of the seven wonders of Wales/' looking into the deep flowing river. The 
bridge consists of three arches, is some hundred feet across, and is composed 
of a very rough, hard stone ; but there did not appear anything particularly 
beautiful or interesting about it, at least, not sufficiently so. to merit the 
appellation given. After viewing it for some time, we started for Corwen, and 
chose to go, as far as we could, by the river side. It was a most pleasant 
walk. There was merely a beaten footpath, just broad enough for one to 
pass, rendering it very unsuitable for any but bachelors, and compelling us 
to march in Indian file. Sometimes we were led over awkward rocks, close to 
the water's edge ; at other times we were winding through a dense thicket, 
losing sight of the river for a few moments, then again emerging. On our 
way we came to the house of a miHer,. perhaps of that "jolly milder that lived 
by the river Dee " in days gone by. A kind of brotherly feeling seemed to 
spring up within us ; and we might have been tempted to look inside, had 
not the smell of pigs suggested progress. After walking about a mile, we 
left the river and took to the main road, running from London to Holyhead, 
which proved to be much pleasanter than anticipated. ' Hill and vale, hill 
and vale, succeeded each other in rapid succession ; and, although we fancied 
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we hid bidden a last farewell to the river, it was still heard bubbling and 
gargling by our side. We slaked our thirst, from time to time, with water 
from the mountain streams, conveyed to the mouth by means of a friend's 
letter, twirled up grocer fashion. This served the purpose admirably, at the 
same time giving an opportunity of detecting any young tadpoles, Ac, which 
might have entertained a desire to invade the sacred precincts of the interior* 

As the shadfes of evening were falling, we entered die village of Gorwen ; 
and were soon comfortably lodged in the Owen Glyndwr Hotel. After tea, 
we started for a stroll round the village. First we wandered down a lane or 
alley, on an exploring expedition, but found nothing particular, save mud and 
darkness ; and as we stood in borrowed slippers, thought it prudent to return. 
At the other end of the village, a steep* narrow way, thickly strewn with 
stones, led up among the hills ; as we walked over them, our situation 
forcibly reminded us of pilgrims journeying to Canterbury, with unboiled 
peas in their shoes. By and by, having got beyond the dwellings of human 
beings, and coming suddenly to an opening in the woods that flanked our 
path, we halted, and sat ourselves down upon the mossy turf, to contemplate. 
In front was a range of dark hills, over which the young moon was just 
peeping, with her clear pale light dispersing the surrounding gloom, and 
giving form and beauty to that which before was lost in the darkness. On the 
right were hills ; behind were hills. At our feet was the river, which, fts the 
light of the moon Caught its surface, glittered and shone like silver ; while 
the light breeze, that came creeping up the hill side, wafted to our ears the 
pleasant ripple of the waters. With this exception everything was still ; k 
solemn silence rested all around. Then, slowly retracing out steps to the 
hotel, we retired for the night ; doubtful as to what kind of weather the 
morrow would disclose. 

The morrow came, and we awoke. The first sight that greeted us was 
the sun shining brilliantly into the room ; the first sound, that of a little 
stream trickling pleasantly beneath the window ; and the first feeling, that 
of exceeding stiffness in the joints. We arose ; and after breakfast, sallied 
forth on the way to Bala. It was a lovely morning. All nature appeared 
revived and refreshed by the plenteous fall of dew which had taken plac£ 
during the night, and which now hung, in myriads of pearly drops, on the 
surrounding trees and hedgerows. The feathered songsters wfcte warbling 
their melodies, " loud and sweet/' with greater glee ; and man, going forth 
to his labour, seemed to tread with a lighter step and a happier heart. At 
one o'clock we came to Bala, a little village extending along the road, perhaps 
a mile, and looking clean and comfortable, though poor. We did not stay to 
examine the place ; intending, if possible, to get to' Dolgelly, eighteen miles 
farther on, that night ; so, having laid in a stock of fuel, the march was 
resumed. During the next six or seven miles, we had on our left hand the 
beautiful lake of Bala ; the road running parallel with it. There it lay, some 
thirty feet below, placid and clear, with hardly st ripple on its surface. On 
the opposite side rose up hills* range above range) stretching away till they 
were lost in the distance. Now a&d then a heron would wing its slow and 
heavy flight across the lake, in search of food ; while the light clouds, that 
occasionally floated across the sky, found a mirrdr in its depths. Next, we 
came on to a kind of moor, wild and dreatry ; irt seeded like one of the waste 
peaces of the earth, Rushes g*ewf lefltHuMy eaongh, and that was about all that 
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did grow ; in place of trees, piles of peat stood scattered about, and all around 
were hills. Rising up higher than the rest appeared the huge form of Arran 
Fowddy ; on its sides, cloud shadows ever and anon rested ; looking in the 
distance like patches of dark foliage. While . passing through this wild region, 
our attention was suddenly directed to a little animal which lay in the road, 
. like unto a serpent, and about 15 or 18 inches long. At first sight it appeared 
to have departed this life, but a poke from our sticks quickly revived it, and it 
was soon making off for its hiding place in the rushes. Wishing to possess 
the creature, we contrived, after a great deal of trouble, to envelope it in a 
brown paper bag, manufactured expressly for the occasion ; leaving a loop of 
string by which to hold it. The stray specimens of humanity encountered 
stared strangely at a brown paper bag, dangling at the end of a walking stick 
held bayonet fashion, no doubt wondering as to its contents ; but more of 
him hereafter. 

Off the moor, we were again among verdure clad hills and romantic vales, 
made more romantic by the approach of night. In one part of the road a 
little hill stood right in front, in such a manner as entirely to shut out the 
prospect beyond. Passing round it, the scene which presented itself was at 
once beautiful and grand. On both sides ran a range of hills parallel with each 
other for some distance, then diverged, revealing the open country beyond. 
Between them was a deep, dark ravine, in the midst of which, some fifty feet 
below, roared a rapid stream. We could hear more of the latter than we 
could see; for it was nearly hid from our view by the overhanging trees, which 
filled the hollow and clothed the sides of the hills. In the distance rose up 
the stately form of Cader Idris, like a guardian over the flock of little hills 
that stood all around ; and over all the moon, which had now risen high in 
the heavens, shed her silvery light. The road lay through this dense mass 
of foliage, whence emerging, we could see the lights of Dolgelly glimmering 
in the distance ; and at half-past eight o'clock, wearied and rather footsore, 
entered the Golden Lion Hotel. That night, " tired nature's sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep," performed her duty remarkably well ; so well, indeed, that we 
were down stairs and had breakfasted, long before the early coach was ready 
to start. 

If, while the coach was being prepared, you could have visited a druggist's 
shop bard by, a strange and rather ludicrous scene would have presented 
itself. Few people, at that early hour, needed pills or drugs, and so the shop, 
with its clean swept floor and polished counters, was reposing in quietness ; 
while its enterprising proprietor waited in the background. A customer and 
a brown paper bag enter, both of whom you at once recognise. " Good 
morning to you," quoth the druggist ; " Good morning," replied our friend. 
"Nice fine weather," remarked the first speaker; "Ditto," echoed the second. 
" I want to know if you have such a thing as an empty bottle to dispose of." 
" Oh yes sure, yes sure, yes sure." (Vanish druggist below the counter; the 
clatter of bottles is heard. " Will that do ?" said he, re-appearing with a 
bottle in his hand. " Well — yes — I think it will ; I'll tell you what I want 
it for ; I have an animal in this bag which I wish to preserve." " Yes sure, 
yes sure, and will I know what sort of an animal it is ? " " Well, it's of the 
serpent kind, I suppose." " Of the serpent kind?" repeated the astonished 
and affrighted man, in rather a loud voice, which instantly brought into his 
presence his two assistants, who had been until now quietly enjoying their 
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breakfast in an adjoining room ; " Of the serpent kind ?" "Yes ; but do not 
be alarmed, my dear sir, it is only a small one, more's the pity ; " and with 
this he proceeded to nnhouse the brute. "Wait a minute, sir, wait a minute, 
if you please." {Vanish druggist behind a medicine chest on the counter.) 
In the meantime, his two assistants, scared by the very mention of a serpent, 
had retired again to the breakfast room ; not to continue their repast, but to 
provide themselves with weapons in case of an emergency. Presently the 
trio re-appeared ; the eminent proprietor being armed with a pair of pincers 
in the one hand, and a plaster knife in the other. His two assistants 
supported him on either side ; one convulsively clutching a pair of tongs, the 
other brandishing aloft a poker. " Now then," spake the druggist, and the 
animal was deposited on die counter. The utmost anxiety was depicted on 
every countenance, as they strove, by force and by stratagem, to insert the 
obstinate beast into the bottle. Seeing his alarming situation, the snake 
writhed and sent forth his forked tongue with wondrous energy, which caused 
the son of the coloured bottles to start back and exclaim, " Oh ! but he's 
venomous little devil ! " At last they succeeded, but an unlucky slip of the 
knife severed its body in twain, just as it was descending into the bottle. 
" Maybe he'll heal up again," quoth the druggist, very glad to get rid of the 
troublesome beast ; and he handed the bottle, with its shattered contents, to 
our friend, who, to say the least, was rather disconcerted at the mishap. 
Friendly adieus were exchanged, and the three eminent practitioners again 



After multitudinous climbings, the coach-top was attained, and pleasant 
employment found, in noting the various individuals — tourists and others 
— who were standing about. There was the landlady in full trim, standing 
at the door of the hotel ; with her ribbons flying and her face beaming with 
the most benevolent smiles ; placed there, no doubt, for the sole benefit of 
her departing guests. And Boots — the all-important Boots — was frisking 
about from one to the other, labouring most assiduously, even to the last, 
to supply the varied wants of the out-going folk ; his hand, meanwhile, 
perambulating 'twixt his forehead and side, in search of kind remembrancers. 
And lusty Welshmen, pouring forth tumultuous jabberings, were busy in 
stowing away the luggage ; at the same time threatening, by their most 
awkward movements, to disturb the equilibrium of lookers-on. Then there 
were ladies, both old and young, contemplating, with evident anxiety, not 
only the ricketty ladder, which they had to mount in order to reach the top 
of the coach, but also the eighteen inches of room allotted to them and their 
extensive surroundings, when they should get there. Scattered about were 
groups of native men, with pipes in their mouths; and native women with arms 
a-kimbo ; and native children with gaping jaws and expanded eyes ; bare- 
footed and bareheaded, not on account of the holiness of the place, I deem, 
but rather as the result of poverty. Ostlers were leading out Kght-heeled 
horses ; passengers were striving to get out of the way ; jokes were escaping 
from the lips of some ; sage remarks from the lips of others ; while here 
and there columns of vapour were emigrating skywards, behind which could 
be dimly discerned the figure of a human. But the coachman's appearance 
cut short our meditations, and we were soon whirling out of Dolgelly. Again 
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we entered upon that wild and beautiful scenery, which had characterised 
the latter part of the walk the day before. The first stoppage was at 
Barmouth, a pretty little village, situated on the side of a very steep hill. 
The houses were built entirely of stone, and were so curiously placed one 
above the other, that if an exalted personage had wished to visit his more 
humble neighbour, the shortest cut would have been down the said neigh- 
bour's ehimney ; the top of which would be about level with his own door- 
step. Leaving this place, we had a pleasant ride of ten miles along the 
sea-shore. On the land side was a tame and almost dreary prospect ; but 
the sea view, embracing as it did, a, great portion of Cardigan Bay, with 
the coast of Ireland faintly pencilled on the distent horizon, fully compensated 
for this. At times we were two or three hundred feet above the level of 
the sea ; and the only protection against rolling down the jagged cliffs on to 
the beach below, should the coach have ov^r^turaed-^ thing not at all 
unlikely, for owing to the beautiful weather, not a single soul, much less a 
body, would ride inside— was a rude stone wall, not more than three feet 
high. Exceedingly comfortable, wasn't it ? 

The Castle of Harlech appeared in the distance, and soon the second ten 
miles was over : the third brought us to Tan-y-bwlch, and then to the 
celebrated pass of Pont-aber-glasllyn. It appeared as if a very high hill 
had been torn asunder, and thrust some fifty yards apart. On the one 
hand, the rugged rock rose up perpendicularly for at least 200 feet. The 
corresponding mass on the other side, was covered with wood right to the 
summit ; while between, and far below us, rushed a mountain-stream, leap- 
ing and tearing along with an almost deafening roar. It was grand here, 
if you like — awfully grand. A feeling of awe crept over us, when we gazed 
up at that ponderous cliff, and down at those foaming waters, and around at 
those dark and sombre pine trees. Then we entered a wild and broken 
country, with hills and fragments of hills tossed about, here and there, in 
all imaginable shapes and forms. Somtimes an overhanging cliff would 
frown threateningly above ; at other times we should be skirting the edge 
of a fearful precipice ; then descending, pass through wooded dell or moun- 
tain defile ; and again up and up over lofty ranges of hills, where the pure 
fresh air, free from all smoky taint, could blow upon us. At last the peak 
of Snowdon rose in front, dim and indistinct at first, but gradually becoming 
more defined ; standing out in bold relief from the neighbouring hills, and 
far overtopping the highest of them/ 

At half-past six o'clock, the horses, white with foam, were struggling up 
a very steep hill, which having surmounted, there lay Carnarvon at our 
feet. It was a pretty sight : almost every house in the place being visible. 
On the right stood the old church, surrounded by its quiet burial-ground ; 
with its monuments and weeping willows to tell of the generations that had 
been. In front was the castle, and beyond were hills — everlasting hills; on 
whose topmost peaks the light of the setting sun still lingered, as if loth to 
depart. By this time we had entered the town, and having seen all we 
cared to see, started off for Llanberis, a little village nine miles distant, and 
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at the foot of Snowdon. The driver of the chaise happening to be an old 
guide, arrangements were soon made with him to conduct us up the moun- 
tain; and during the rest of the journey, we were preparing for two things: 
a good supper, and a night ascent of Snowdon, 

* (To be continued.) 
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steadfast and true to each other are we, 

Two friends, who each other adore ; 
Friends for life and for death, who will ne'er disagree, 

Sworn friends who will part nevermore* 

We were born at one home, and named by one name, 

And led by the love of one heart ; 
So at outset of life, at the dawn of its strife, 

We swore we would nevermore part. 

Many storms have blown o'er, many trials full sore 

Have darkened the ways we have trod, 

Yet cheery and strong we have journeyed along, 

And we speed to a quiet abode. 
• 

Hand in hand we go on, and of quarrels have none, 

But we mingle our laughter and tears ; 
And the same joys we share, the same sorrows bear, 

Loving true as in long agone years. 

Young loves may grow, old, strong loves may grow cold, 
Truest friends may their friendships deny; 

But in uttermost woe, this ne'er can be so 
With the love of Myself and of I. 

Our souls are the same, for honor and fame, 

And glory we'd struggle or die ; 
And pleasure and pelf, though dear to Myself, 

Are as dear evermore to I. 
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Our hopes they are one ; when life's dream is done, 

We trust to awake to the light 
Of a morn ne'er to wane, of a being without bane, 

Of a land of unfading delight. % 



By MRS. 7. P. FELLOWS. 



On entering Colonel Fowke's gigantic, and it must be confessed, hideous 
structure, the first impression is one of intense bewilderment, from the 
absence of any striking object whereon to rest the eye as a landmark. Like 
Gulliver lost in the forest of the Brobdignajian farmer's corn-field, the 
spectator treads his tortuous way among a grove of glass cases, containing a 
miscellaneous collection of shawls, china, glass, dolls, candles, jewels, squares 
of soap, leather, furs, boots and shoes, &c. A few statues, scattered here and 
there, are scarcely distinguishable amid the various ' trophies ' that disfigure 
the nave, and a collection of orange trees clipped into the shape of those so 
familiar to us in the Noah's Ark of our childhood — are but indifferent sub- 
stitutes for the noble elms that graced the noble Paxton-Palace of 1851. 

From the galleries a complete view of the nave is to be obtained, and we 
select that of the Eastern dome, where the great skeleton-clock tells forth the 
hours, while we rest and gaze on the scene before us. Like an ant's nest is 
the busy swarm at our feet — moving hither and thither— congregated in 
thick clusters round any special object of interest, or reposing gratefully on 
the red benches, so welcome after the first hour or two of sight-seeing. Deni- 
zens of all nations : citizens of the whole world, are here. Bearded Turks 
in flowing robes ; Arabs from the desert ; a stately Greek in white tunic ; 
red Indians ; swarthy Spaniards ; rosy Dutchmen ; French workmen habited 
in blue blouses ; and last, but not least, happy bustling English peasantry, 
the men in smock-frocks and corduroys, the women with the inevitable baby 
and square provision-basket, which last, when used as a battering-ram, soon 
clears a passage through the densest crowd. Before us splashes Minton's 
Fountain, built of many-colored majolica figures, with a strange mixture of 
sacred and profane fancies : angels, mermaids, and spouting lions, and above 
all, St. George and his terrible dragon. 

How is it possible, by-the-by, to sympathise with the Americans and their 
struggle, when one of their leading writers, in a work on Great Britain 
published but a short time back, calmly asserts that our patron Saint was 
a fraudulent bacon-dealer, who having cheated in his contract for 
supplying Boman troops with that viand (so necessary ere the dawning of 
the preserved meat system) — was set upon by the enraged soldiery, and 
lynched, as he deserved. 

Well, the fountain falls and sparkles round the libelled Saint bravely ; but 
it is the only fountain in the building, and when afar from it, in the hot 
crowded courts, one misses the fairy tinkle, ' the noise of falling waters,' that 
made our first exhibition so musical, and cooled the heated atmosphere. 
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As we gaze from oar eyrie down the length ot the vast nave, we are sensible 
that the effect is somewhat dimmed by the opacity of the long tunnel-shaped 
roof. Who can forget the clear transparent sky-blue cover of the "61'? 
Then, instead of the confused spectacle that meets us now, of trophies, glass 
cases, telescopes, wood piles and obelisks, there were beloved works of art, 
which we hailed like old friends, as we returned to them, again and again, in 
our perambulations through the building. The Amazon, the lordly Godefroi 
de Bouillon, the sweet Captive Slave, and the fair Crystal Fountain: that 
rendezvous of lovers. The glass cases then were kept subordinate ; so that 
they did not crowd nor overtop the noble statues that rose above the crowd 
of merchandise. Alas ! the master-hand that ruled all aright, is now in the 
dust — the guiding spirit has fled — and all that remains to tell of the happy 
union now dissolved, are the entwined initials YA, that shine around the 
dome. 

Yet there are rich treasures amid this seeming confusion ; and this imme- 
diate neighbourhood, 'The Black Country,' has yielded a goodly store of 
cunning works in metal. But we will pass by these at present, and turn to 
the crowning glory of the Exhibition : the splendid gallery of Pictures. 

England and the Continent possess many noble collections, but such a 
constellation of modern art as this, has never before been gathered together 
under one roof ; and the Gallery itself is admirably devised : perfect in light- 
ing, in ventilation, and in arrangement. At intervals, against crimson 
hangings, stand fair white marble statues, the whiter for the rainbow blaze 
of colors from the pictured walls. 

We will begin with the W T ater-color Gallery, premising that in this particular 
branch of art, England carries the palm from all other nations. There are 
specimens by foreign artists, especially some by the German, Von Diebitsch 
(512) which are miracles in careful, patient execution ; but they lack the 
glamour and the grace of ours. 

The magician, Turner, reigns supreme, and is well represented, from his 
early colder studies, to the warm sunshine of his mid-career, and the glorious 
blaze of triumph in hjs latter works. 

There are Lewis's arid deserts — Warren's cool green-shades — Cattermole's 
feasts and forays — Cox's hayfields — Nash's interiors — Taylor's brisk hunting 
scenes — Fielding's Sussex Downs — Hunt's peasant boys — Bead's church- 
aisles, 'dim with religious light' — Brandwhite's brawling brooks— and 
Corbould's clever Conventional costume-pictures. 

But it is in the study of nature, in pictures of English lanes, and hedges, 
and stiles, and corn-fields, and meadows gemmed with flowers, that these 
Englishmen particularly excel ; and noble examples of these home scenes 
will be found in the works of Mr. Birket Foster. Hitherto well known to 
the public as one of our best landscape illustrators of popular poets — his 
designs for wood-engravings are to be found on every drawing-room table. 
But he has lately taken a higher flight, as a water-color painter, and with 
marked success. His pictures are among some of the most admirable in this 
collection. In 1205, how delightful is that famous scamper of the village chil- 
dren down a hill ! What a poetry in the pinafores (of the commonest coloured 
cotton) as they flutter with the race, while the white sun-bonnets gleam in the 
air. The youngest of the party is hurried along between two elder sisters, 
and the brother leads the van, and the barking dog enjoys the fun ; while in 
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the distance a good little Samaritan stops to help an unlucky urchin who has 
fallen. 

In Holmwood Common (1206) there is a hedge, containing a perfect treasury 
of flowers, ferns, and arching brambles ; with sheep and dabbling ducks in 
the foreground ; while hi the mid-distance, stretches the common, golden 
with gorse, where a cart is being laden ; and in the far-off, lie white chalk 
hills, their shining strata admirably drawn. 1088 shows a thoroughly 
English cottage, the thatch worn and mended, here and there bright with 
green moss ; while roses climb the wall, and children sport by the door-step 
—not less admirable, is the Cattle in the Stream (1089) which hangs near. 
These are works that all must love, for all can understand them. 

In this gallery hangs a charming pen-and-ink drawing by Halswell, called 
'A Child's Dream/ The child, evidently deeply read in fairy-lore, has fallen 
asleep, watched by the gentle fays he loves so well. Above, beneath, and 
around him, swarm in all the wild confusion of a dream, gnomes and dwarfs, 
knights and ladies, trumpeters and horsemen, good and evil enchanters, 
Cinderella, Jack the Giant-killer, Beauty and the Beast, Mother Goose, ogres, 
and policemen (the ogres of modern times); while graceful groups of chUdrei? 
hunt the slipper and dance Sir Boger de Coverley, eon amove. 

Admirable is Warren's Harvest-moon (1284) where the large orb— slowly 
climbing the August sky, studded with clear stars — gilds the garnered ricks 
and folded sheep, while the fire-light gleams from the open cottage door. 
Another fine moonlight piece is the Halt in the Desert (1377) by the mad artist 
Dadd, where the caravan bivouacs beneath the glittering midnight sky. \ 

David Cox's pictures range in style, from the rough rigour of the Welsh 
Funeral (977) which will bear looking at some yards off— to the finished 
manipulation of 975, which will well repay a minute inspection. His Hayfield 
(996) is so real, that it recalls the scent of the new-mown grass, with the 
fragrance of its thousand wild flowers, victims to the relentless scythe. 

Yery bright and glowing is Herbert's sketch (1160) of the Doge of Venice, j 
in gilded galley, going forth on the annual ceremony of wedding the blue 
Adriatic, by dropping a golden marriage-ring into the glittering tide. 

Warren's picture (1292) of the Wise Men's Journey on Camels across the 
Desert, guided by the mystic Star in the East, is highly original and poetic ; 
and very suggestive is the waning of the old moon and coming dawn of a new 
day. It is difficult to believe that the same hand could have produced the - 
sulky boarding-school girl that, in 1293, does duty as the Peri at the gates eft 
Paradise. 

We must not forget two noble studies by Vicat Cole— whose glorious 
Corn-field in the department of the Oil-paintings, cannot iail to attract the 
most careless visitor— these are a shady woodland scene (1101) entitled 
Shadows from the Beeches ; and (1102) a glowing Field of Clover in June. 

There is a pair of picturesque illustrations by Corbould, to the story of 
'AdamBede 9 (1124—1125) in one of which the pretty, frail, dark-haired 
Hetty is making butter, amid the pots and pans of the cool dairy ; while her 
aristocratic admirer, Captain Donnithorne, looks on approvingly. In the 
companion picture, the fervent Dinah is preaching on the village-green to a 
rustic congregation, with such effect, that, a girl is tearing the earrings from 
her ears, and ethers are weeping or wildly praying; while even the Viear 
himself stops his horse to listen. These pictures are the property of tbs 
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Queen : and how pleasant it is to find that Her Majesty occasionally solaces 
herself with a novel, like any ordinary being. Happy indeed should that 
author be who could make her forget her many cares for a single hour ! 

Passing through a vestibule where stands Foley's noble statue of Caractacus, 
we find ourselves in the English school of oil-paintings, which is arranged in 
a rough chronological order. On one side of the Long Gallery, hang 
Hogarth's terrific satires, with their stern moral ; Keynolds' noble portraits, 
with the majestic Siddons and the sweet Duchess of Devonshire, forgetting 
politics in playing with her infant ; Gainsborough's charming children and 
graceful dames : the stately Lady Ligonier, queen of them all. Copley's 
happy family group, where the sweet little child (now the veteran Lord Lynd- 
hurst, 91 years of age) draws down his mother's face to get a kiss. Wilson's 
grand landscapes, which helped to form Turner's greatest style ; Fuseli's 
nightmares of pictures; Goffamy's clever, and it is to be feared, correct 
likenesses of George III. and his family ; Lawrence's tawdry portraits, and 
Stothard's graceful unrealities. On the opposite side are arranged the more 
modern' pictures, and these we imagine will be the more popular with most 
of the visitors to the Exhibition. Here are Etty's three great scenes from 
the life of Judith ; from the first, where her trembling maid keeps watch at 
the door of the tent, while the bloody tragedy is enacted within, till the last, 
where the beautiful avenger issues forth with the head of Holofernes, and 
with her attendant passes through the ranks of slumbering guards, and 
makes her way back Jo the city she has saved. Few other of Etty's paintings 
have much to recommend them, beyond their splendid colouring. He seldom 
rose above his models ; his nymphs and Venuses are of earth, earthy — having 
always a soupcon of the usual tariff of a shilling an hour and a drink of beer, 
about them. How different are Mulready's graceful Bathers (301). This 
artist, in colour, rivals Etty, but unlike him, refines everything he touches. 
Witness his academy studies in colored chalk, and the charming Family of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, where even the good homely Mrs. Primrose is softened 
Into a gentlewoman ; and the blunt Burchell becomes the most chivalrous 
'squire of dames, as he Bends to assist the fair Sophia, in that lovely English 
pastoral, the Hayfield (299). The Whistonian Controversy (300) is a gem 
of colour : it glows like a carbuncle, and the face of the irate Mr. Wilmot is 
a miracle of unexaggerated expression. In Newton's picture (319) of the 
Vicar reconciling his wife to the penitent Olivia, we are presented with a more 
prosaic, but probably a more correct, version of the minister's family. 

There is such a mine of pictorial wealth in this gallery, that we must 
content ourselves with glancing only at a few of the best paintingeu Leslie's 
Sancho Panza in the apartment of the Duchess (344) where the immortal 
squire, seated on a low stool in the presence of that peerless dame, relates* 
with finger on nose, some admirable jest, which moves the attendants to 
laughter, and provokes even a frosty smile from the withered duenna, though 
she tries hard against it. Maclise's grand picture (114) of Macbeth, where 
the tyrant is transfixed with horror at the ghost of his victim sitting shadowy 
in the royal chair, invisible to the wondering crowd of thanes and astonished 
attendants, who hunt with torches to find out the cause of their master's 
alarm ; and the equally noble picture (413)— dear to all Englishmen— of 
Caxton's. Printing-press in grey old Westminster Abbey, ^here, the great 
inventor submits a proof of the first book printed in England, to the hand- 
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some good-for-nothing Ecfward IV., with his queen, fair Elizabeth Hydville; 
while 'false, fleety, perjured Clarence/ looks upon the machine as an ingenious 
toy ; and subtle, sinister, much-libelled Richard of Gloucester, ponders it 
well as a mighty engine of power over mankind. 

Egg's stern picture of the Life and Death of Buckingham (543) showing 
the reprobate in the heyday of his mad career, at a crowded midnight revel, 
and then deserted, left to die alone, ' in the worst inn's worst room * 
Elmore's scenes from the history of Marie Antoinette, from the first burst of 
the storm, when threatened in her palace by the infuriate mob, she stands 
calm, hemmed round with hellish faces : to where, imprisoned, tearworn, in 
sordid widow's weeds, she bends to catch a glimpse of her son, from whom 
she is separated — to the last scene of all, where she is seated in her cell, and 
listens unmoved to the citation to appear before her murderers — are paintings 
that leave a deep impression on the memory. 

The fate of another unhappy princess is tenderly pourtrayed in Cope's 
touching picture of the death of Charles the First's daughter, in prison. She 
lies dead — her cheek resting on her open Bible ; above hangs the empty cage 
whence her bird has also found its liberty at last. 

Poole's ghastly episode (578) of the preaching of Solomon Eagle in the 
plague-stricken city — where the gaunt fanatic, bearing coals of fire upon his 
head, stands in the midst of houses marked, with the fatal red cross ; and the 
gambler drops dead at his cards as a corpse passes, borne by men with 
averted faces — forms a striking contrast with his dreamy*moonlit company on 
the Beautiful Lake (5 91} where the mists hover, and the whole scene seems 
as if it would vanish. The lover, taking advantage of his lady's reverie, to 
raise a long lock of her floating hair to his lips, is a graceful thought. 

Several pictures are here, not strictly speaking, of ' the historical school,' 
yet each telling a history, and telling it well. Among these are Philip's 
forcible Spanish sketches — sad as the Bead Smuggler (606) whose pallid face 
and half-open eyes have a strong glare, as the reflected light falls upon them, 
from the looking glass which a distracted female hold^ to his mouth, hoping 
in vain to see it still dimmed by his struggling breath ; while his mule bends 
over his prostrate master, with wonderfully-expressed sympathy. In another 
picture, how touching is the incident of the condemned prisoner kissing, 
through the grated dungeon-window, the little child which his weeping wife 
holds up for his last embrace ; while the old mother distracts the attention 
of the sentinel on duty at the gate. 

A pair of subjects which will appeal to the hearts of all, are Solomon's 
Waiting for the Verdict (720) and Not Guilty (734). In the first, the family 
of a prisoner at the bar, are huddled together in a side room, bitterly weeping 
in all the torture of suspense. Through the half-open door we see a glimpse 
of the court, where the judge in his robes is seated, ' a terrible show.' In 
the second, the acquitted man, no longer a prisoner, is surrounded by his 
father, mother, and wife, still wildly weeping, but this time with the 
agony of joy. 

Another of the 'annals of the poor,' is Faed's First Break in the Family 
(595). Here, on a bleak Scotch moor, before the humble cottage door, are 
gathered a peasant family, watching with straining sights, the coach that 
bears nway into the world with its manifold perils and temptations, the son 
of the house. The tears are in his mother's eyes, the father's lips move in 
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prayer ; the lassie whom the boy loves is mourning his last words, and holds 
fast a rose, his parting gift. The boy himself leans from the coach, shading 
his eyes with his hand, for one more look at the dear old place. Another 
most touching picture by a Scotch artist, is Noel Paton's return home of a 
wounded soldier from the Crimea (708). In the light of his own fireside, 
reached at last, after a toilsome travel — witness his dusty dress and broken 
shoes — sits the war-worn soldier, with a medal on his breast, but with empty 
sleeve. His one arm is passed round his wife, who kneels beside him, 
locking him in a strict embrace — her upset needlework and rolling cotton 
reels telling of the rush she has made to greet him. His old mother stands 
weeping at his wounded shoulder; she has been roused by his well-known 
step from her Bible, in which she has mechanically from long habit, put her 
spectacles to keep the place. Nothing can equal the expression of this 
woman's figure, though every feature is concealed. The first burst of 
delirious rapture has passed away — the three are motionless in the fire-light 
— the wearied soldier enjoying the unwonted luxury of rest, and only the 
fluttering sob in the wife's throat breaks the silence. A noble picture, nobly 
wrought! And worth a hundred of the artist's hard metallic illustrations to 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, graceful in fancy though they be. 

Another interpreter ol the poetry of home, is Mr. Halliday, who in 775, 
gives us a blind basket-maker, whose hand, guided by his sweet pitying wife, 
is feeling the features of their first-born child, who§e face he will never see. 

And all who love children will appreciate Dobson's charming picture of 
Fairy Tales (636) where the little reader sits entranced in magic-lore — her 
deeply-absorbed countenance contrasting admirably with the vacant face of 
the staring doll : forgotten by its studious mistress. The pretty children of 
Prince and Princess Frederick William — the little ones at play in Leslie's 
picture (342) where, leaning back in the mock carriage, the elder girl imitates so 
well the fashionable nonchalance of a fine lady; while her younger sisters prance 
before her, after the supposed manner of horses — the sick child turning 
distastefully from its food, in Nichols' picture — the awful terror of the poor 
culprits in Mr. Hardy's clever Crash I (661) where, hiding behind the* door, 
three or four imps of mischief await the double punishment which menaces 
them, in the shape of admonition from their mother, who descends from 
above, and scolding from the maid, who ascends from below, attracted by the 
noise of the overturned tea table and shattered crockery — and Mr. Frith's 
Bed-time (664) where the little child kneels in its mother's lap, in preference 
to the hard floor, and lisps its nightly prayer — half-turning round to keep an 
eye on the doll which it has already placed in bed, as its companion through 
the night. 

How worthy are Landseer's wondrous studies of animals : his Scotch deer, 
and cattle placed in splendid mountain scenery — linneH's harvest-fields, 
beneath lurid autumn skies — Danby's Passage of the Red Sea, worthy to 
rank with Martin's Feast of Belshazzar — Mr. Collins's splendid studies of 
Burnham Beeches (486 and 777) and Hook's Fishers on the green sea, and 
episodes of rustic life, ten times more poetic than the pictures of the 'Red- 
stocking School,' wherein he formerly delighted. One of the most lovely of 
the landscapes is by White (461) entitled 'A Leaf from the Book of Nature.' 
Through a copse of young trees, wearing the bright green of spring, amid 
mossy boulder3 covered with fern, a little streamlet threads its way — dropping 
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from stone to stone ; while a bright kingfisher — the only living thing in the 
solitude — alights to drink and preen its shining wing. It is impossible to 
give an idea of this excellent work, most patiently, most truthfully wrought 
out ; yet nothing is sacrificed to detail : the breadth is fully preserved, as it 
ever is in Nature's Book, though her handicraft is so wondrously minute. 
The only landscape that can compare with this in manipulation, is Brett's 
Val d'Aosta (481) where the clouds cling to the mountain-peaks, and break 
into rain ; while the valley smiles in sunshine below. His Hedger (492) is 
admirable for the sturdy figure of the woodman, who, defended by stout 
gloves, trains the young twigs the way they should go ; while amid a fore- 
ground of wild flowers, a splendid bough of young oak-leaves shines like 
molten gold. Very good, too, is the little girl carrying the baby and the 
beer — coming through the bare spring branches, scacely leaved yet, with last 
year's withered foliage hanging here and there. 



Thb neighbourhood of Walsall Old Church contains some of the quaintest and 
most grotesque specimens of street architecture to be met with in a day's march. 
The streets themselves are so peculiarly constructed that, from a bird's eye view, 
they appear as though they were trying to stand on their heads, to which 
remarkable inclination may perhaps be attributed the noticeable gait of divers 
inhabitants of the good old town, who happen to be, what vulgar people call 
" Walsall legged." 

In the early part of the present century, there stood at the corner of one of 
the quaintest of these quaint thoroughfares, a famous resort for travellers from 
neighbour towns, in the shape of an old-fashioned tavern, yclept " The Fox and 
Grapes." Let me introduce you for a moment, my dear reader, to the cozy bar 
parlour of this hospitable tavern * The night is dark and cold, it wants bat a 
day of Christmas, and a couple of hours to Sunday morning. The ruddy 
firelight sheds its glow upon a group of topers, who are diving into beer and 
politics, and settling, as such men can, with utmost satisfaction, disputes which 
have puzzled the wisest craniums of the nation. As one of the speakers had 
reached a dizzy pinacle of eloquence, he was interrupted by the entrance of a 
man perspiring beneath a ponderous load of hardware. 

" Hulloa, Bill ! What's i' the wind now ?" observed one of the company to the 
new comer. 

" Why, I'm too late with these 'ere, that's what's i' the wind," replied Bill, 
with sundry additions which we dare not publish. 

" An ? got to carry 'em back to Wegenlt, a night like this ? No ! surely I" 



* As the writer of this tale is personally unknown to many readers of the magazine, he 
takes the liberty of suggesting to any who may be teetotalers, that they may overcome the 
difficulty here presented, by standing (in imagination) outside, and looking through the 
window. 



(To be continued.) 
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" Yes he has though, every inch of the way," rejoined Bill, sitting down and 
thumping the table with an air of resignation. 

The thump caused the purple faced landlord to appear. 

"A glass 'o gin," was William's only observation, whose misfortune in 
being too late with his load of rat traps elicited general sympathy. 

Now I ought to tell you that in this bar parlour there was a dark corner, 
from which at this juncture two strange looking men, each with a bull terrier 
at his heels, suddenly emerged, and very suspiciously scrutinising the rat trap 
man, they quitted the house. 

At this, the remaining company looked, winked, and nodded at each other in 
rapid succession. Ac length, a podgy man with a pipe, knowingly observed, 
" William, my boy, take my advice, and make yer will afore you start, leavin' 
me exeketer ; them men mean mischief, depend on it." 

The latter opinion was generally endorsed, and thereupon followed a detailed 
narrative of a mail coach robbery on " Cank Common," and divers other high- 
way robberies, for which the season had been quite notorious. 

But William Watkiss was a brave, bold man, not easily alarmed, so he 
scorned the podgy man's advice, and ridiculed the landlord's fears, and having 
hoasted of his prowess, and well fortified his inner man with gin, and his outer 
man with his burden, he wished his friends " Good night." 

" Good night and good luck, William," was the general echo, to which the 
podgy man added " If one o' them fellers should pay their respec's, don't let yer 
pluck forsake yer." 

" All right, lad," rejoined our hero, " the first as lays a finger on me shall 
feel the weight of these traps, I'll promise yer," with which observation he 
departed. 

The cold was raw and piercing, and the overhanging sky, instead of being as 
a window to let the starlight through, was like a closed shutter keeping all 
light out. As our friend trudged through the town, and on to the lonesome 
turnpike road, he felt like a lump of courage. Only once did he feel reduced 
to the level of an ordinary mortal, when he dimly beheld a suspicious looking 
gatepost in a dark hedge, at which he — well the fact is — he whistled, like a 
frightened boy going through a churchyard. His prowess was not further 
tested until he arrived at Bentley Hay, where his courage was sorely tried, as 
we shall see, and his nervous system subjected to a most alarming shock. 
Inhere was a dark hedge, near which he heard, with horrifying distinctness, 
the sound of footsteps J He paused — the sound ceased, and he could only hear 
his beating heart and the sighing wind. He took two and a half steps nearer 
to the hedge — again the footsteps came more distinctly than ever, followed by 
a crackling of thorns. The beatings of his great heart grew loader and louder 
— he tried to look fierce, but could not manage it, his face being paralyzed with 
alarm. His bewildered thoughts fled for refuge to the podgy man, he thought 
of friendly counsel given and rejected, he thought of boasted courage, of wife 
and home, and now — but hark ! The steps are louder— and terrified William 
sees, as a cold trtmour creeps over him, a fierce-looking man trying to conceal 
himself in the hedge. 0, horror ! he expected every moment that a gang 
belonging to this man would spring on him and murder him. ' However, one 
flash of courage came, and taking the bag of rat traps in both hands, he flung it 
fiercely at the highwayman, shouting as he did so in an unnatural voice, " ! 
that's your game is it ? What do you mean by it a ye ? Do you want me to kill 
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ye ? I vowM I'd lay flat the first o' you chaps I met, and by Jingo ! I mean it ! " 
Then rushing on him with mad fury, he belaboured him until the poor fellow, 
after vain struggling, cried for mercy. Finding that of no avail, the unfortunate 
robber vowed vengeance on his assailant. " You villain," he said, in a tremulous 
voice, "IH — I'll shoot you— *I carry arms/' "Carry arms, do you?" cried 
William, " and so do /my boy, and some rare knuckles at the end of 'em too— 
here, feel what they are like, and dealing some tremendous blows with his 
fist, the two struggling men fell into the ditch together. Here the struggle 
was intense ; but at length our friend William managed to get uppermost, 
and kneeling on his adversary, he almost squeezed the breath out of his body. 
Taking the cord which had held the rat-traps, he tied the robber by the neck 
to a stake in the hedge. Then seizing two of the rat-traps, with which the 
road was strewed, he placed the hands of his victim securely in them, despite 
his stragglings, yellings and reproaches. Then rising and snatching another 
trap for foture defence, he itinerated Wednesfield-ward, as fast as his legs 
could carry him. His courage and daring being now called into full play, he 
longed as he ran for some other adventure, but none presented itself; not a 
creature did he pass during his hurried flight, save an old woman standing with 
a light in her hand, at a cottage door. "What ever's the matter, man ?" said 
she, as the courier approached ; but William, flourishing the rat-trap, only ran 
the faster, shouting in his topmost voice "Fire! thieves! murder!" "What?" 
said she, "O ! stop, stopee! and don't leave an old 'oman like me to perish 
in the dark." But the racer's steps were soon lost in the distance. 

When our hero reached Wednesfield, it was midnight, and all was still. 
As he paced up the quiet street, he felt like the victor of a hundred battles, 
yet no loud acclamation greeted his approach, and no laurels decked his 
brow — no, not even a hat ; for he -had lost it in the fray ; and he presented 
himself all ragged, and bloody, and exhausted at his cottage door. 

* * * * * * 

I will pursue the tragedy no further, or I might linger to pourtray the 
wife's horror and alarm, and the warrior strain in which the husband told his 
story. It was only at the conclusion of the latter, that the wife was sufficiently 
recovered to enquire where Tim was. "What Tim?" asked William, in 
surprise. "Why Tim Barrow, to be sure,"* rejoined his wife — "Your nephew 
Tim : he came to-night from Ocker Hill, to spend the Christmas with us, 
'cause we asked him at the wake, you know ; and when he heard you'd gone 
to Walsall, he started to meet you, for company's sake." " I should hope he 
isn't being killed. O, my goodness ! what ever shall we do — haven't you 
seen him?" " Never set eyes on him," returned the husband. "Suppose 
it's him as you've been murderin'," innocently rejoined his wife. " O, by 
jingo ! suppose it is ! " returned William, in a roar of laughter : " I never 
thought o' that." "But it couldn't be: the robber was a great 
big powerful man, you know, and Tim is such a little bit of a fellow." 
Neighbours, however, were aroused and consulted, and in a very 
short time an armed band of men, with our friend at their head, proceeded 
cautiously to ths scene of the adventure, and there, sure enough, they found 
Tim Barrow, a diminutive mortal, with meek eyes turned upward, and a 
harsh voice lamenting his unhappy fate. The party were fit to split with 
laughing at .him, and it was some time before they were calm enough to 
liberate their unfortunate friend, who at length was borne home in triumph. 
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The event was not wholly profitless to those concerned, for it taught Tim 
Barrow the danger of having Mends too fond of gin, and especially the perils 
of meeting such in the dark ; and as for William Watkiss, it enforced on his 
mind most impressively, the truth of this old maxim, " Pigmies appear giants 
in the dark." And so now, when imputations are cast on the character of 
any one, he always says " Ah ! wait till we hear both sides of the question, 
it seems bad enough now, in the dark, like that little fellow, Tim Barrow did, 
but wait till the light of truth comes on it, and then perhaps, like him, it will 
seem nothing frightful at all, but only something magnified by the darkness 
of doubt. 

Wednesfield, Sept. 13, 1862. R.H.A. 



The Post Office Savings Bank was opened in this town on the 16th of 
September, 1861. The public appreciation of this scheme in Willenhall is 
evinced by the following statement : — 

There are now 229 depositors, (three-fourths of whom had not previously 
deposited in the old Savings Banks), and the number is steadily increasing. 
The number of deposits from the 16th of September, 1861, to the 31st of 
July, 1862, has been 516 ; and the total amount deposited in the same 
period £3,248. 8s. 6d. 

The number of Post Office Savings Banks in the United Kingdom is 
2,532 ; and the amount deposited from September the 16th to December 
the 31st, 1861, was £735,253. 16s. 4d. 

The number of letters received daily at this office for delivery, is on an 
average, 450 ; and the number despatched, 270, not including publications 
bearing the impressed newspaper stamp : being an annual total of 152,250 
letters received for delivery, and 102,210 despatched. 

The number of money orders issued from August the 1st, 1861, to July 
the 31st, 1862, was 2,043, and the amount £3,792. 3s. Id. The number 
paid during the same period was 1,714, amount £3,148. 8s. 8d. Owing 
to the depressed state of trade, the number of orders issued and paid is 
consequently less than the corresponding period of the previous year; and 
if trade were to revive, doubtless the number of letters received and despatched 
would be greatly increased. 

The fee for registering letters is now reduced from 6d. to 4d. Unregis- 
tered letters, unquestionably containing coin, will be treated as registered 
letters, and subjected to a double registration fee. The number of letters 
registered at this office from July the 1st, 1861, to July the 31st, 1862, 
was 213. 

The mails arrive and are despatched as follows: Arrive daily (except- 
Sundays) at 7.30 a.m. and 4.20 p.m. Sundays, 7.30 a.m. only. 

Box closes, daily (except Sundays) at 10,55 a.m. and 7.25 p.m, 
Sunday, 10.55 a.m. only. 



BY H. W. 8TOCKHAM. 
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Post Office Savings Bank open from 10.0 a:m. till 6.0 p.m. Money- 
orders paid from 9.0 a.m. till 4*0 p.m. Ditto given from 9.0 a.m. till 6.0 p .m, 

[From the foregoing report,- for which we are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Stockham, 
it will be seen that the business transacted at the Post Office is somewhat considerable, and 
such as to entitle the letter writing public of Willenhall to every convenience and facility. 
In order to add to the latter, the following reforms are now deemed necessary, and we hope 
^ere long to see them introduced, viz: — 

1 , A later despatch at night. 

2, An afternoon delivery far Little London, &c. 

3, A later hour allotted for the payment of money orders. 

As the town increases in importance, it will, we trust, induce the authorities to elevate 
Willenhall from a sub to a general Post Office, by which all these and many other reforms 
will follow as the result.— Ed. WJ£.] 



Nemo, (Tipton). — How can we answer when " nobody " asks a question. Pray, 
borrow a dictionary. 

J. Evans.— We cannot find space for your communication ; the matter has 
already been called into notice by Mr. J* Mitchell, at a meeting of the Board of 
Health. 

A Would-be Methodist. — We must respectfully decline your contribution. 
Though agreeing with you as to the glaring inconsistencies of many large professors, 
your criticisms are too personal for our pages. 

Southales. — The demonstration was, on the whole, creditable, saving certain 
foolish parodies of Scripture, and the presence of an inebriate dog. 

Inquirer. — Yes ! An Independent cause is now established in WiUenhaU, and 
there will be a resident pastor, we believe, very soon. 

Philologist, (Spring Bank). — Declined, with thanks. It might go off in 
sermons or tea party speeches, but would not suit readers with any thought. 

" Autumn Leaves." — We shall try in some future number to find room for this 
pretty song of our esteemed lady correspondent. 

X. Y. — In answer to the inquiry of yourself and others, we may state that a 
second article from the Rev. G. H. Fisher will probably appear in November. 

Professor. — Thanks for your exalted opinion. We can easily guess your 
enjoyment when discussing, with your tall chum at S., us and our heterodox doings. 

Observer. — 'Tis quite true! we ourselves have laughed abundantly, after 
hearing in a certain shaving shop the vast praises of a very small preacher. 
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BY THE BDXTOB. 

I have somewhere read a German couplet,— 

"GUrabe 1st dee Wfown'a Kern, 
Wiaaen iit dee GUuben's Stem," 

which, methinks, embodies a doctrine worthy of some consideration. Faith 
(thus it reads), is the kernel or nucleus of knowledge ; knowledge is the star 
of faith. As though to imply that belief is the basis of all that we call 
knowledge,—- we know by faith ; and that the hope of a real, direct knowledge, 
some day to be attained, is as a luminous star seen, through all the dark of 
the world, by the steadfastly uplifted eye of waiting faith. Our knowledge 
is a fabric built on faith. We give credence to the testimony of our senses, 
to the testimony of living witnesses, to the testimony of history and tradition. 
The result of this credence we term knowledge : and greater knowledge 
implies a more extensive acceptation of testimony, a wider faith. Does not 
reflection convince us of the truth of the saying, that, as yet ' we see through 
a glass darkly,' and that he alone deserves to be called wise who, like 
Socrates, has discovered and is ready to avow that he knows nothing yet as 
he ought to know. Without puzzling ourselves with the abstruse speculations 
of the metaphysicians ; without adopting the extreme dogmas of Realists or 
Idealists, we may safely assert, that of the nature and essence of things we 
are ignorant, however glibly we may be able to recount their qualities. Yet 
what is this, but to amuse ourselves with the colours of the casket in which 
the treasure of nature's secrets lies hid. It is quite another task and beyond 
our utmost skill, to penetrate to those secrets, to lay them bare and hold diem 
i vp to the light. 

A pregnant source of difficulties, to all who seek to gain correct notions of 
tilings from human testimony, lies in the fact, that as the mental standards 
of truth vary for each individual, so do individual verdicts differ, to an almost 
unlimited extent. 

Our prejudices, our temperaments, our physical organizations,— in fine, 
our numberless personal idiosnycrasies have much to do with the formation of 
our opinions on any topic. A gun is fired : the quick-eared man asserts that 
it produced a loud report ; the dull of hearing that there was but a feeble 
sound ; the deaf man that there was no noise at all. Musical instruments are 
performed upon: the untaught country clown is enraptured with music in 
which the trained musician perceives the utmost plainness and coarseness, or 
even detects painful errors; or the former wearily listens to the quiet 
recitatives, the choral symphonies, the elaborate fugues, and the complex 
harmonies, which the latter thirstily drinks in. Who in these two instances 
shall decide what is right and what wrong. The report of the discharged 
gun is not altered in its degree of loudness by the diverse opinions thereon, 
nor is the melody and worth of the music changed by the opposing verdicts 

j 
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in the other case. Considered absolutely, without reference to any man's 
opinion, the sound was neither loud nor low, the music neither melodious 
nor harsh* 

But it may be asked, what have we to do with absolute truth ? — we who only 
know, who only can know, truth relatively, in the concrete, as it attaches 
itself to forms and things and beings within our cognizance. There is a way 
out of this difficulty. As Mr. Hansel puts it, * regulative truth is relative 
truth:' that is to say, that knowledge of truth which is to regulate our 
conduct, and for which alone we are responsible, is that degree or kind of 
knowledge which we can attain relatively, through the circumstances which 
surround us and by means of the mental powers we possess. What is truth? is 
a question asked by others beside Pilate, butwhich need not too greatly trouble us. 
What the absolute truth, is has bee$ #e$ared by Etuft who, said, as dfarfwtivs 
of himself, I am the truth, And vbQ> shall comprehend that? Can the 
finite compass the infinite? But relative tntffc, that which must guide us, 
is the truth as we peroeive it* This}, however, leaves untouched the important 
question, bow far we are responsible for the. quickness o$ our perceptions of 
the truth, as consequent upon our neglect or diligence in the acquisition of 
the knowledge which should stimulate ap4 sharpen those perceptions. 

After ; ajl, thpre are not guch great inequalities as would at first sight 
appear, in, the capability possessed by different mm to judge question* 
correctly,. The dull-eared individual would judge as accurately of the distance 
of the gun whose report he heard* as he of the delicate, auditory nerve: 
because, although his sensation of the sound would differ from that of tha 
other, so too would hjs mental standard of judgment, created by experience. 
So, likewise, the lively careless jig may be as truly music to the dull brain 
and preponderant physique of the ploughman, as the most finished composition, 
of the great masters can be to the connoisseur. To a person with a given 
formation of the eye, a yard would appear shorten than to another. But all 
distances and heights would be proportionately lessened* so that he mi&t 
estimate , as truly the number of yards, in the height of a tower or theiangtk 
of a wall as the other. 

The conviction of this principle is both good and evil in its effects. It is 
an advantage where it teaches a man his time position and the limit of his 
rights : teaches him that, if he be rich and refined, he has no more right to 
stigmatize as vain, contemptible, and^paltry the pictures or the pleasures of 
the poor man, than that some poor man has to term his ridiculous, fancifhij 
conventional ; — no more right to call in question the poor man's taste for beer 
and ballad singing, than the latter po denounce his partiality for wine and 
Wordsworth. Taught to be content for himself with his own view of truth, 
he becomes charitable enough to believe that to other eyes, gazing on. her 
from various points and altitudes, she may present different aspects. Though 
certain enough for himself that black is black, he is not prepared, to assert 
that in other lights and to other eyes, it may not appear white. A grand day 
for the world will that.be when this principle shall be generally adopted; when, 
we shall b$gin to believe that Qther people are, possibly quite as honest, quite, 
as sincere, and possessed of as. clear a judgment as ourselves* It. would do. 
away with a vast amount of rampant dogmatism, which now, as in. WiUiaaa 
Shakspeare's day, is wont to cry out c f I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope* my 
lips let no dog bark. 1 ' ljut this <#avic<^ operates at times disadvantageous^ 
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ia that, while freeing a inan froth too confident a presumption: tlx At he is right 
and All beside we wrong, it is apt to drive him to the other extreme, and lead 
him kahituaMy to doubt the correctness of his own views of things. For, he 
will argue, I probablj see btit one side of the question ; my knowledge is 
partial ; could I but know all, my opinion and consequent course 6f action 
might be reversed, 'there is the Doubt which hampers the wisest of men : 
operating as a drag upon their actions, and making them appear the most 
tinnd and irresolute. Prospects which to die common eye are frill of Unalloyed 
promise, reveal to their scrutinizing gaze a thousand perils. The more a 
titan knows, the more clearly is he aware <rf the countless possibilities 
of &*&>r, arising from the narrowness of that knowledge ; and the more 
inclined is he to hesitate. On the contrary the more ignorant a man is, the 
more ftrittident and unhesitating his course frequently is. Examples are 
daily presented to prove how often this blind daring wins the day ; how often 
these mm, fearing not, because seeing not, danger and evil, have rushed 
onward, as wiser men would say, rashly, and have come out Of the battle not 
merely unscathed but triumphant. ' For fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread/ They have seen but one object to be Attained, but one peril to be 
shunned ; and this unity of idea has produced hi them a corresponding unity 
of action. Strong in one undivided pftrpese, they have accomplished their 
ck&ire* 1 

iPhia unthinking feith whieh never dr4ari« <rf fallure,^this unbounded 
ctiftfidence in one's self, although it may produce obatihdcf, dogmatism, and 
a» overbearing' cBsposiUon, has thus- its advantages. White on the other 
batod, thef wise, the cautious, the calculating,- stand weighing the chances and 
hazards of this or that movement, and are scarcely able to dtecide which to 
adopt, -HIP the battle be weB-n^gi eves' afriff the opportunity passed by. 

Sk>< <he* whole world of men seems dWided into two class**: thd fbsnof 
tfctagltt ; the men of action : thesfe whcP reflect, aild scheme and' plan f thbsfe? 
wfck> c&ekitite the pfen, who carry 4ut t&e scheme. The geiieraf when he* 
d*i**& «p&e sketch of a campaign, Or arranges the Order of a forthcoming 
battle, iff assailed by ddubta, and makes srafty a change before the final pur^bse 
10 fired. !^ , he ^iter t has , ^l61^ ta .trottB^e , himself with considerations of the 
p*ofea%l* sttbeess of thte of that 1 evehition t it is' his' duty to put faith in his 
general, and march through fire and storm to the appointed spot. In 
life we [are sometimes placed in the general's position : doubt and" caution 
then become us. But pftettefr by far ottfs id the duty of the soldier, in which 
a moment's hesitation is* criminal, and! hlstant action the highest virtue. 
Tfctere are two extremes, the oft* of faith, not having attained te BftowTedge ; 
die otker of knowledge beyond all faith, there is the tfrifeffcfiid, t^tdotibting 
confidence of a Httle child, who goes straight to hiar object, and with dimpld* 
mktid, all' uncBstmrbed by eafetdtttiod of ^hanees or anticipation of diflreuMes, 
aet&: if he suceeed, weH if no*; he' has, tit least, bravely tried> and then is 
fa£Eare nfr disgrace. There w the tmftkering, untfwdrving' operation of a 
r who, seeing ftOfy atnd j entirely the Work before him, anticipates every 
difficulty but to provide for hs ; removal ; who, beeansd His kfcowltedge is 
vmtiplete, (although that conajfleteness reveal a thousand paths te the goal, a 
Iftettfe&ad modes of effecting the object, yet) eheoseff that path of th&n aH 
which, ia' surest and most direct, that mode of working which is best . 
• Whieh then shall be our choice : W abide- in the simple faith of childhood, 
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or to aspire to the perfect knowledge of Godhead ? Because we cannot at once, 
and not at all, except through a discipline of doubt, attain to that Divine 
omniscience— which, growing in greatness, recedes as we approach it, are we 
to shrink from all knowledge, that we may keep our child-faith unshaken ? 
Must we reject knowledge because it reveals imperfections and incompleteness; 
because it shews pitfalls here, and snares there, and ambuscades yonder, and 
thus makes us pause on the brink of every mighty endeavour? Were it 
not better to sleep on, dreaming blissful dreams of innocence, order, and 
justice, rather than to be rudety wakened by the intrusive daylight revealing 
the contraries in the bare, hard realities of life ? Were it not better in the 
spirit of ' credulous affection,' to believe every man honest, every promise 
good, every assertion true, than to fall into that miserable scepticism which 
doubts whether there be an honest man or any truth or honour in the world ? 
I know that gruff, surly, cautious doubt bids me see in each human being a 
treacherous enemy, with whom a struggle of cunning or strength is to be 
maintained for dear life. O, fortify, cries he, the entrance of your heart 
with battlement and watchtower, drawbridge and portcullis : shutout feeling; 
banish pity; inscribe on your banner, 'God and my right.' 

But I know too that there is a wisdom in the transparent candour and 
guilelessness which the great world calls folly ; that in every human breast, 
however vile, there lurks a lingering reverence for innocence, which often- 
times, with no other protector nigh, has been a sufficient defence for the 
little child, the timid virgin, the fearless boy. Is there too for children and 
the childlike'the unseen, watchful care of ministering angels to guide their 
footsteps right, and bear them over rough places, while we with all our wisdom 
fall, alas! how often! into hurtful snares ? 

And yet, however beautiful faith may thus appear, knowledge is nobler : for 
it is the prerogative of perfection, while faith is the characteristic of incom- 
pleteness. To attain to that unclouded vision, which is the centre of our 
desire, we must needs leave this faith born of ignorance, and yield up many 
cherished fancies. Enough for us if what is real and true remain. Meanwhile 
let us ask ourselves what should be the limits, on the one hand, of our faith, 
on the other, of our doubt? How far are we to accept commonly received 
opinions ; how far obey what seem the convictions or intuitions of our own 
minds? Let us avoid extremes, 



Standing on the frontiers of a vast terra incognita, while slow to accept new 
theories, ours should be a philosophy wider than that of Horatio. Witnesses 
of the realization as sober ; certainties to-day, of what were once held 
to be the visions of wild enthusiasts, it would ill become us to proclaim 
that impossible, whose possibility we cannot comprehend. Amid the revolu- 
tions wrought by time in the doctrines and ereeds of science, philosophy and 
religion, doubt is at least excusable. For doubt in some matters is prompted 
by a feeling akin to reverence, and is the opposite of that unthinking 
acquiescence, which, almost without enquiry, rashly takes up some formula 
or creed, and does battle for it to the death. Must I judge for myself or give 
an unsatisfied adhesion to that opinion which some fellow mortal propounds? 
True wisdom would suggest that for us the : only safe rule is, implicit faith in 



" Not dinging to iome ancient saw; 
Not mastered by tome modern term, 
But swift to hear and slow to learn. 1 
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all that God says; questioning doubt of all that man says. Only let ns be 
sore that it it God's voice to which we listen, and not some vain human 
voice simulating His, and profanely assuming His infallibility. At present 
the spirit within us which knows is separated from the essence or nature to 
be known by the barriers of the material. To God alone has it direct access. 
Will a period ever arrive when, without the intervention of hearing, touch, or 
sight, without living voice or written symbol, the human mind, breaking 
through all disguises, piercing through all forms, shall instantaneously lav 
hold on the truth? This hope is the star which beckons us onward. 
Oftentimes wearied in the search of truth, sickened by discoveries of false- 
hood arrayed in stolen robes, let us hope on to the end. Then shall we know 
even as also we are known. 



▲DAK BBDB. \&^\3rs*l 



Whence is it, that the friends we loved of youth, 

With strong soul-friendship that no power could sever; 

Are chill'd by manhood's scenes of joy and ruth 
And grown estranged for ever? 

Whence^ that amid this strange world's ebb and flow, 
Bright cheeks are flush' d with hope, while pale cfaes tingle 

With pangs of grief? Whence that so much of woe, 
With so much joy should mingle ? 

Whence is it, that dark hearts with sin bedight, 
Are often void of care and flushed with gladness ; 

While sainted bosoms tell the wakeful night, 
The story of their sadness ? 

Whence is it, that yon reckless spendthrifts bear 

No traces of distress or dark misgiving ; 
While worthier hearts toil on with frugal care, 

Yet hardly earn a living? 

Whence is it, that the labours of a life, 

Propell'd and cherish'd by some fond ambition, 

Are crown'd at length ; but when success is rife, 
Death blights ^he golden vision ? 
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1 wby is life's &ort botir not spent in peaeef? 

Why is pure love despised for bauble glorjjf ? V 
Youths dreqm-^life'? bfttflf^^e^h's r^kwfhrr 

Is not this human story ? 

Whence ia it then, since life is frail and brief, 

That hearts gpw£ -cold, and fond hopes fcre decaying; 

Tfcat Ipve is 9^ged hate* ancj. jgy to gritf* 
And friendship to betraying? 

Mysteries are these, to our dim vision sealed, 

Not yet to us, is their solution given, 
But one day they phall fully b© JSVeatetfe 
In the pure light of heay^n,, 
Wilknhall, October lUh, 1862. 

G|p -toWWrn anh its <Mme* * 

UBS. V. *. VBLLbWB. 

(CONTINUED MOM OUX LAST.) 
It has frequently been, urged by second rate pointers* tba$ t&Q present 
costume of the XIX century, and prosaic manners and, customs of this 
age, arg a serious b?r to the representation of events of the day; and 
Gil Bias, the V*W of Wakefield, and Don Quixote, are the stock-in- 
trade of these grumblers, who seek refuge in costume* tiU fteir person- 
ages sink into mere lay figures, magnificently apparelled, but destitute 
of expression. He^ce arose the Keepsake School ^f ^4rt> of which 
P. E. Kckersgill, Charles Landseer, and Hart, are the chief luminaries. 
It is not the gabject thftt makes the picture, but the way in which that 
subject is handled. Prometheus m^de figures of clay, but touched by 
fire from heaven, these figures became men. 

Two pictures in this Exhibition, by young and rising artists, go very 
far to prove that there is still poetry and patios in this world-Trough 
it be a world of chimney-top hats and millmerisms. The first of these, 
entitled The Last Day in the Old Home (727) by R. B. Martineau, 
represents the interior of an old m^sion, whiofc h#t fallen into 

the auctioneer's hands. The spendthrift husband stands in tjhe midst 
of the desolation he has caused — reckless, selfish, striving to brave it 
out, and drinking to the last. He has ylj^e^ in, yowff son's 
hand, and is inciting him to follow his own example. Ru,t the mother — 

• Table a/ Errata in ths. Qetabar ArtioU en ths Efhibttio*(mdM$ Pietwr* OalUrUs.—PtBe 8jM, Una 4, 
for Brobdigmy ian read B(Q^digiiaiUa.-^fi, m, 1, 8#, for. Diebitaoh Bead EaebaWk— p. 891, 1. 36, for 
Brandwhite read Branwhlte.— p. 808,1. 14, lor Goffamy read Zoffany.— p. 894, J. 1, for HydvJJJe read Wyd- 
Tille.— p. 894, 1. 2, for fleety read fleeting.— p. 894. K: 8fc fo* aad r*ed ^ to aaoarning re*d 

murmuring.— p. 896, 1. 44, for Mr. Collins read McCalTum.— p. 8», 1. 48, for Wttte read WhaTte* 
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wan and worn, yet stiH handsome — turns from the desk where she is 
writing her last directions for the old steward, and with Extended, 
beseeching hand, and imploring countenance, entreats the boy to desist. 
Her little daughter stands beside her with tearful eyes, clasping fast 
her doll — almost the only possession she has left. Next the child is 
the old steward — grown grey in the service of the family, with face 
farrowed by anxiety~bowing low as he gives up his cherished keys to 
the aged grandmother, who weeps bitterly as she receives them. The 
sorrow, mingled with respect, in the old man's face, and the straggle 
to keep back his tears, are marvellously rendered; and most admirably 
told are the delicate courtesy and extreme sympathy which he evinces 
toward these unhappy ladies. The ancestral portraits frown bitterly 
from the wall on their degenerate descendant; for the fatal word 'Lot/ 
is already affixed to their frames — to the antique armour, and toeverything 
in the house. Beyond the open door are the brokers' men, making 
out a catalogue of the sale that will take place to-morrow, when the 
family shall have quitted the old home for ever. Through the window, 
blazoned with armorial bearings, is seen the park — the autumn trees 
already marked with the fatal cross, tossing their arms and lamenting 
in the blast, while their yellow leaves shower down like wasted gold. 

The second of these pictures— Mr. Ford Madox Brown's Last of 
England (516) represents a broken-down gentleman, reduced either by 
his own foBy, or by the fraud of others, to retrieve his shattered fortunes 
emigration. The ship has weighed anchor, and is rapidly leaving 
gland behind. Seated beside his young wife, who holds her infant 
under her shawl, the pair sit hand locked in hand, under the shelter of 
the umbrella which they spread as a temporary screen from the rest of 
th& gft^rage-passengers, who with coarse gibe aind jest are beguiling 
the tedium of the voyage. The husband frowns at the land that casts 
feoa forth, and a curse is on his lips ; but the wife, with reddened eyes 
that tefi of the sorrow of parting from home and kindred (how bitter 
a sowrw none can tell/ save those who have so parted,) gazes sadly and 
kmagtyv & s' the last of England fades slowly from her view — while true 
to her wifely vow, she follows her husband, for better or worse, to 
the strange unknown land beyond the sea. 

_ We- come now to the examples of the highest art of all: religious art. 
Of these the gforbus Light of the World, by Holman' Hunt, stands 
pre-eminent. The Majastia figure bf the Redeemer, crowned and robed 
as king and priest, comes in the watches of the night, through a wild 
deserted garden, with the rich fruit of promise scattered under footy 
like the wreck of a ruined life. He stands with tearful loving eyes, 
listening intently for the slightest response from within, as he knocks 
at the door, over-run with vile weeds, typical of the sinner's torpid 
heart, hemmed round with worldly lusts. Words cannot tell the pttthoS 
— the beauty of this wt>rk, which placed its author among the greatest 
artists that have ever lived— so with this brief description we must 
pass it by. 
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Herbert haB two grand studies of the Magdalen : first where, kneeling 
at the foot of the Cross, with bare, attenuated arms, she embraces the 
fatal tree, whence the blood of the Saviour drops on her clasped hands; 
and again where the fearful tragedy ended, she passes tearworn, mourn- 
ful, beneath the green twilight of the dawn, to the place where they 
have laid him who first spoke to her of life and hope, and who, after 
death, will appear first to her to tell of the immortal life that she will 
share with the blessed. Very poetical is this artist's Christ in the 
Wilderness (658), sitting alone, beneath the stars, where everything, 
save the Man of Sorrows is at rest, even the flowerets that sleep 
folded at his feet. 

Now when we have enumerated these few works, ,we have mentioned 
all the English pictures in this gallery worthy to be ranked as religious 
art — that is, art which aids religion by awakening religious feeling. 
There are feint and feeble heads here and there, purporting to represent 
the Saviour, that are inane beyond conception. There are a few illus- 
trations of sacred events, where a vapid unmeaning sentimentality 
usurps the place of any elevation of feeling, such as Dobson's Scrip- 
tural Subjects. Millais' Return of the Dove to the Ark (650) in spite 
of great painstaking in the painting, and admirable expression of the 
weary bird, is utterly marred by thoTinnecessary common-place ugliness 
of the two (prls who receive the wanderer in their arms. His Vale of 
Best (649) in which, beneath a sunset sky, two nuns are r engaged in 
hollowing out a grove, in the convent cemetery—though not, strictly 
speaking, a sacred pioture, is far beyond the former work in depth of 
feeling. 

We cross a hall of statuary, and are now in the Foreign Gallery, 
commencing with the French School. What a contrast to the art we 
have left! Few pictures of home scenes, very few landscapes, but 
many large canvasses — some 12 feet by 20 — filled with battle, and 
murder, and sudden death. Colour not so good as the English pictures 
with their brilliant harmony of tints, being often blurred and clayey ; 
but form much grander, bolder, better drawn, though withal a certain 
pose, a certain consciousness of attitude, recalling the academy and the 
atelier. This is particularly exemplified in a contribution by Ingres— 
the Nestor of French art — a man above eighty years of age, having 
been a pupil to the celebrated David, the painter in the Reign of Terror. 
It is called The Spring (79) and represents a water-nymph, standing 
and bearing a vase, whence pours the source of the stream. Nothing 
can exceed the purity of drawing, the statuesque outlines of this most 
graceful figure ; but the colour is cold and gray, and the landscape 
accessories are slurred over in the most inaccurate and slovenly manner. 
As a rule, the French, with the exception of Melle. Rosa Bonheur, 
and a few other artists, are not successful landscape painters ; -and 
Delaroche's Virgin Martyr (110), sweet and pathetic as it is, is greatly 
marred by the bad painting of the water in which the murdered maiden 
floats — water that recalls nothing so much as the blue blanket at thq 
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minor theatres, which, when shaken lay energetic sxJeae-ahifterB at the 
wings, is interpreted to mean a storm at sea. 

Delaroche is greater in his Marie Antoinette (113) who dimmed, discrowned, 
yet every inch a queen, passes from her trial to her doom. ; . Most strikingly 
original in treatment are his three small pictures (112, 111, 109) from the 
Crucifixion, In the first, the Disciples watch from a .small upper chamber, 
the procession to Calvary. Powerless to save— overcome with horror— the 
Virgin Mother sinks on her knees in the midst of the chamber, as she hears 
the tramp of soldiery, and the cries of the multitude, thirsting for the death 
of her Son. The Magdalen has thrown herself prostrate, in agony, beneath 
the casement, through which we see the glittering Roman spears, and stand* 
ards, and the head of the fatal cross, with the inscription 'INRI,' already 
affixed. The next picture shows us evening, and the Disciples returning 
< home from the tremendous scene on Calvary. Staggering, blindly catching at 
the wall, they seem scarcely able to reach their dwelling— the beloved Apostle 
carefully upholding his sacred charge, the mournful Mother of Jesus. 
The third scene is the interior of the chamber at midnight— the Disciples 
plunged in the heavy slumber that often follows the exhaustion of great 
sorrow. All sleep, save the Mother, who rises to contemplate, by the light 
of a feeble lamp, the bloody crown of thorns— the sole relic she could bear 
with her from the scene of agony. 

Another very original picture is Jobbe's Procession to Calvary (141), where 
the train of mourners, bearing ladders and weeping in wild lamentation, 
ascend the accursed mound, and approach the crosses that with their dead 
burdens, loom dimly through the misty moonlight. 

Gleyre's Illusions Destroyed (90) is a masterpiece of painted poetry. In 
the last gleam of twilight, on a lone sea-strand, sits an aged poet, whose lyre 
with broken strings — silent for ever — has fallen from his hand. A bark 
filled with maidens, and replete with love song, and all that gilds a lifetime, 
glides slowly away, into the dim distance, never to return, leaving the old 
man alone on the solitary shore. 

A most complete contrast to this soft and dreamlike scene, is the noonday 
glare of Gerome's crowded amphitheatre, with its sanded, blood-stained arena; 
and awning painted with strange figures of wild-beasts. The. bloated 
Emperor Vitellius in the chair of state, surrounded by his slaves and lictors, 
hardly heeds the greeting of the fresh group of gladiators, who, with upraised 
shield and spear, exclaim "Ave Casar ImpercUor, morituri te xdutant " " The 
men who are to die, salute thee, Cffisar ! " Slaves are dragging out the dead 
bodies of the last band slain, by the aid of long hooks. An attendant is 
scattering fresh sand to obliterate the gory traces of the combat, and the 
impatient crowd is eager for the game of death to recommence. Can we 
wonder that the mighty empire tottered and fell, with such a canker as this 
eating at its core ? 

The battle-pieces with which the French department is densely crowded* 
mostly represent the conflicts in the Crimea, and throw a new light upon 
that memorable campaign. It would appear that the severest struggles, such 
si Alma, Inkerman, the taking of the Redan and Malakoff, were contested 
without the aid of the English ; as, with the exception of a solitary disabled 
highlander, not a Briton is to be seen — the combats raging solely between 
the French and the Russians. 
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By Dargent (JWS) la a elev*r representation of a belated travsHer, seised 
and hurried along by spectres* while the withered trees twist and writhe into 
fantastic oontorttons, as they point mockingly at the unhappy wight* A^rather 
grnoeial subject is. Madame Mere (Napoleon's mother) who, aged* infirm* 
and oiad inmobraing weeds, gases sadly at the portrait of her deceased son* 
in his coronation robes. She and her attendants are habited in the fslsfe 
classic oostnme of the short-waisted era* How false,, can be seen by comparing 
it to the beautiful classical pictures of Aubert (119, lao) in the first <*f which 
a, maiden tells her love to another girl, and in the second, a solitary damsel 
sits in reverie on the sea-shore. The drapery of these figures 1 16 a marvellous 
study* and the figures themselves are admbabiy drawn^ 

In the German school, the most striking wot k of ait is the large" picttrs 
by Carl Piloty (704) of Nero after the Burning of Borne, Through the 
smoky rains of the proud eity — fired by his own hahd~«4h* despot pasea* 
preceded by his guards. Half buried beneath the charred timbers of a rellefr 
mnldlng^-bound by oorda to acrudfix^es the corpse of oiie oC the new 
and obstinate sect of Christians, to judge by the cross that he still holds in 
his dead hand. The dying wife and child of this malefactor, also in bond*; 
lie beside him ; and the eyes of the Emperor, who passes above, crowned 
with noses, rest with ineffable disdain upon this group*. His favotirites, in 
fear and trembling, fellow his footsteps ; and very admirably tendered is the 
uneasy suspense and the furtive glaatees' that they turft toward the tyrant* on 
whose breath hang their liven. 

Next in interest among the historical pictures, are Schroder's Lady 
Macbeth Walking in her Sleep (777) which, though forcibly painted, with a 
fine effect of lampfisjhf , scarcely reeds the stern consort of the treacherous 
Thane; and 778, representing the apocryphal incident of the death of 
Leonardo da Vinci, in the asms of Francis the Fhrsi. 

Among the less ambitious subjects, Otto Weber's string of horses (788), 
suddenly thrown into commotion by a burst of military music, is capital; »d 
so is the charming genre picture by Siegert (780) in which an artist works* in his 
studio* whale his fettle- riota, with hands on knees, and a face oi intense 
winder and admiration, is contemplating a battle-piece which sta*ds< npeo 
the floor. 

. In the Austrian school, one of tba chief object* of attractm! is the lovely 
portrait, of the Empress Elisabeth* by. Scfcvotebeftg (1129). 

In the Dutch school, there- are many, admirable studies ef peasant His, 
proving how little the) costumes and manners of the lower orders of Hoihad 
have changed since the timed Tents** and Ostade, dOO years agb. The 
home*sceneeby Israels are especially good. One {1»«4)< in which a little 
girl is standing, ankle-deep, in the see* . washing a cradle* ia mast IrrilHairti 
with colour sad sunshine.* 

The Swedish school ranks among its best painters, a ladyy Miss Amelia 
lindegrem Her eatings interiors are exodldntv and the qnaiwt eoatuities 
and elaborately carved bed-alcovee which aire here represented^ will- he 
entirely new to many English, eyes* A clever pacta** af hers • (1476) depicts 
a dance of three children, who, joining hands, spin and whirl in merry glee, 
to die sound of tbebr father's fiddle ; while- the baby on. its mother's knee 
leaps and crows with deligjtot at the- reijelry,. 

The greatest artist of the Scandinavian school ia Tidemand^ar Norwegian. 
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His pictures nw remarkable for intent fry of expression, without any tendency 
to caricature (such as disfigures the works of the clever Belgian, Leys,) and 
for fiim masterly painting, or handling, as it is technically called. A deep 
fervour breathes throughout his works— his men and women are thoroughly 
ill earnest about whatever they undertake. His principal work (148ft) The 
Haugians, a religious sect in Norway — represents a few peasants gathered 
together in a rude hut, where the blue smoke- ascends in volumes from the 
chimneyless hearth. A young expounder of the fiuth stands, Bible in hand* 
addressing his rapt audience. The sick man raises himself in bed to listen—* 
ike mother hushes her babe— the rugged fishers sit motionless, head on hand, 
with eyes fixed on the speaker, that not a word shall escape them. An air of 
deep solemnity and repose perradee this work, and also its companion- 
picture (1498) The Administration of the Sacrament to Sick * Persons and 
Cripples ; where the clergyman, clad in ruff and gown, like our old Puritan 
divines, stands, cup in hand, amid the lame, the halt, and the blind. In 
Sunday Afternoon (1437) again the same placid hush prevails, broken only 
by the voice of the old farmer, who reads the Bible to his spouse, seated 
beside him. 1430 shows us a Norwegian funeral, where the mourners go by 
water to some island cemetery. The coffin is already placed in the boat, 
and the aged parents, supported by sympathising hands, are tottering slowly 
down the beach to take their places beside it Ih another picture 
(1463) we have a bridal party, coming by boat from church, the pretty maiden 
adorned with the gilt crown that all Norwegian peasant brides wear. The 
Gatecbisation (1481) where * hopelessly stupid boy is making blunders, to 
the smothered wraA of the: schoolmaster, who, oonscions of the presence of 
the friends of the pupils, is particularly anxious that the children should 
answer well ; while a sharp little lad, only half the height of Ignoramus* 
is burning to solve the question and take the tall boy down— is a very 
humorous seene. 

The Banish school is chiefly good in portraits— whereof a wry capital 
likeness of the present king (1507) and a most refined one ef Therwaldsen, 
the sculptor {1506) by Gertner — am the best. Another lady excels here, 
Madame Jencha*. Her Mermaid (16JM>) of pale, weird beauty, crowned 
with sea-weed, and resting amid the rocks of the moonlit Baltic sea, is very 
grand in conception. She is eminently successful in children, too. Witness 
her Poor Children (15ftty where twe forlorn little creatures lie sleeping- 
huddled together on a bed of straw ; and the pathetic picture of a dying child 
consoled by listening to the Poet Andersen, who is reading one of his 
loveliest stories* of how a good child, after death, became a bright angel. The 
little snflferer's large hollow eyes rest Hfcfcenttyttpon the Poet's kind though 
ruggedr countenance* as he pours forth the tale ; and the rest of the children 
suspend their play to listen also. 

The Russian school s o mew hat resembles the Dutch, but sends no very 
striking contribution. A celebrated* picture by Broloff, of the Burning of 
Pompeii, whaeb was* expected, ha* not arrived. 

Inthe Belgia&depaitment, thestyleolosely apprmdmitostO'that of theFreneh. 
Gallaits' grand picture cannot fail to arrest attention. Here is €oa*t Egmont 
(1795) calmly, yet sadly gating in the cft^n, from the wihdow of his own house, 
on the preparations below for his execution ; while, the priest, who, seated by 
a lamp, has spent tfa* night i& ntaHQtotoriQg ghostly counsel to the 
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victim, cannot refrain from tears. In 1797 we seethe last honours paid to the 
corpse of Egmont, and that of his feUow-sufferer, Count Horn. The bodies 
lie half covered with a pail: and Egmont's own soldiers defile before the bier, 
melting into unwonted tears as they gaze on their leader's severed head. 
Dark-visaged, clothed in black armour, and leaning on his sword, stands the 
Duke of Alva— the destroyer of the noble pair— watching with an ominous 
scowl, the archers as they slowly pass by, lifting their bonnets once more to 
the murdered patriots. Delilah (1803) repenting the betrayal of her lover- 
casting aside the gold for which she sold him, and with a storm of contending 
passions in her face, turning from her attendant who would direct her atten- 
tion to Samson bound on a camel, proceeding to his dungeon — is a fine study. 
. Siingeneyer's Sleeping Martyr (1843) about to be thrown to the lions of 
the amphitheatre, has always a crowd round 1 it, attracted by the brilliant ray 
of sunshine, that falls across the body of the youth from the half-open door of 
his dungeon. But this is a mere trick in art not difficult to perform, and 
scarcely compensates for indifferent drawing and grimy colour. 

In the Spanish division, the morbid love of unpleasant subjects, which 
distinguishes the French and Belgian schools, is also apparent ; and martyr- 
doms and executions prevail. A very clever example is Gilbert's Execution 
of Three Conspirators (1949). One f& already decapitated, and the executioner 
holds up the head to the populace; while an assistant prepares to remove 
the body, to make way for the second vietim, who looks on, nothing daunted; 
while the third is mounting the steps to the scaffold. 

The Swiss exhibit some fine landscapes and good figure pieces; but 
modern Italy shows a pitiful degeneration in art ; scarcely a picture worth 
remembering, with the exception of a few clever historical paintings, Hanging 
at the back of the Roman Court of Statuary. 

In the American division, Cropsey'g brilliant Autumn Foliage, and Hay's 
clever picture of a herd of Bisons sweeping down from the prairies, to cross 
a river, are exceedingly original. But the American school of painting (Like 
.that of all young nations) is weak compared with the American school 
of sculpture, which, of late years, has made considerable strides, and has 
ended by producing the two best statues in the Exhibition. We allude to 
Mr. Story's noble figures of Cleopatra and the Lybian Sibyl, which will be 
found huddled among the numerous inanities in the Roman Court, instead 
of being placed conspicuously in the Nave, so bare of works of art. By the 
present arrangement, only a very limited, view of these masterpieces can be 
obtained ; but enough is seen to stamp them as landmarks in the history of 
sculptured art Mr. Story has, in the figure of Cleopatra, boldly grappled with 
the Egyptian physiognomy and costume ; and instead of an ideal Grecian 
maiden, baptised as Cleopatra, we have a magnificent woman, whose large 
but beautifol face and figure, fully bear out the impress of her clime and race. 
She leans back in her chair, her head on her hand— her attitude careless, 
yet full of dormant energy — revolving in her busy brain fresh schemes of 
subjection, for heroes or for kingdoms — a brain to which rest would be a hell, 
so well interpreted by Tennyson, when, in his 'Dream of Fair Womm,' 
she laments — 



" Once, like, the moon, Ioaotade 

The ever-shifting currents of the blopdT 

According to my humour, ebb anil low — 
I have no men to govern in this wood: 
That makes my only woe." 
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The Sybil, on the other hand, is the personification of a noble woman, 
wrapped in contemplation, wherein earth has but small share, and in which 
no taint of self-glory ever mingles. She is worthy to stand beside her 
Cnmean sister who brought the mystic volumes to Tarquin, and the Delphic 
Prophetess whose visions of the future convulsed her on the tripod. Her 
majestic form has none of the. languor of the Egyptian Queen, and her 
attitude expresses intense concentration of thought. The sybils were held to 
have foretold the coming of that Christ, before whom all oracles should be dumb ; 
and they therefore mingle with the prophets who surrouncr Michael Angelo's 
great fresco of the Last Judgment. Another American, Mozier, deserves 
attention. His Prodigal Son-~Jephthah's Daughter — Queen Esther, and his 
Studies of Indian Girls — have somewhat of the originality of conception which 
distinguishes Story's works ; but they are deficient in power. Miss Homer's 
Zenobia is graceful and pathetic ; her Medusa is a pretty girl in snakes, 
better calculated to soften a man than harden him to stone. 

Gibson's coloured statues, about which much wordy war is waged, are experi- 
ments the result of which cannot hastily be decided. At first sight they repel 
the spectator, but by degress tbey attract . him. The Venus, which is the 
perfection of modelling, is far more carefully and delicately tinted than the 
Cupid and Pandora, whose eyes in particular have a singularly unpleasing 
appearance. But these statues gain greatly from being placed under a 
canopy, the pillars of which are painted with the same flesh-colour, but much 
deeper in tint. This pales the hue of the stained marble, making it very faint 
by contrast. But were these figures placed amid a gallery of fair white marble 
forms, we think the effect would be far from pleasing, and the error — for 
we feel after all, that coloured statuary is an error — would become apparent 
at once. Mr. Gibson (we are informed) upholds this practice, by referring to 
the works of Phidias, and other great sculptors, on which the traces of colour 
are discernible ; but we have no proof that the tinting is coeval with the 
figure ; and it may have been added at a subsequent and more barbarous age. 

Magni's statue of a girl reading — said to be Garibaldi's daughter— is an 
exact copy of nature; and though totally devoid of colour, is far more life-like 
than Gibson's works. So life-like is it, indeed, that we fear to speak, lest 
we startle the scholar, and break the spell of her silence. In the French 
picture gallery, are several fine bronzes, and a pretty statue of Bhodope, a 
celebrated beauty of antiquity, who, when bathing in the Nile, saw an eagle 
alight, and fly away with one of her sandals that lay on the river-bank. The 
bird dropped it at the court of the king, who was so delighted with the 
beauty of the sandal, that he sent messengers to discover its fair owner, and 
made her his queen. This story, no doubt, suggested the episode of the 
slipper in Cinderella's history. 

Many lovely and heroic forms grace the courts ; but we must only stay to 
mention Molin's Grapplers, from Sweden, where two combatants, linked 
together by a belt, with knit brows and flashing knives, writhe round each 
other's supple limbs, and struggle for life and death ; and Thorwaldsen s 
Mercury, worthy of the purest age of Greek art. 

Before the shilling days dawned, and when the Exhibition was not half 
so full of objects of interest as it is now, a sight that touched us much, was 
the crowd that evening after evening, gathering at the entrance, as the 
time for closing drew near, would stajad for an hour or twain, stretching their 
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necks to catch even a distant glimpse of the glories within, and asking the 
good-natured policemen what this and that wonderful thing might be* Now 
everyone who can command a shilling may enter ; and it is a pleasanter 
sight still to see, as we wander through the courts, soldiers examining the 
monstrous Armstrong guns, and blue-jackets loudly hanging over the models 
of ships, and wondering at the 'Great Harry/ so quaint and gilded. The 
Mends of emigrants hover about the Colonial courts— Vancouver, with its 
curious carvings by Indians, their canoes and strangely-painted wooden 
masks, in which they act their religious dramas ; Canada, with its splendid 
timber; Victoria, rich in gold ; and Malta, with silver ornaments, priced as 
low as ls.6d., and shawls of lace worth £58. What splendid tapestries and 
magnificent goldsmiths' work in France, guarded by its warrior horseman, 
armed caputs. How picturesque the back settlement of Algeria, with yata- 
ghans, silver-mounted guns, cool water jars, and majestic draperies, fit ibf 
princesses in the Arabian Nights. In Dresden, what rare cabinets, about 
each of which a romance might be spun, in Spain, the huge oil-jars, chest- 
nuts and wines, recal Quixote's inn-adventures. In Russia, much ironwork, 
furs, gold from the Ural Mountains, everything heavy, costly, and barbaric 
In Austria, the double-headed eagle, bird of ill omen, formed of deadly sword 
blades. In China and Japan, minute laborious carvings, rich silk and fairy 
porcelain. Meanwhile rises the sweet ring of chimes, the merry tinkle of 
pianos, and the noble sweeps of organ music, with the hum oi the mighty 
multitude, above all as — the evening drawing nigh — they wend their way to the 
portal, where is written, " The Wise and theib Works abb m thb 
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Prom his throne the sun looks down 
Over garden, glen, and field ; 

Tet to never ai io.W0t lie sees. 
Win our little Daisy yield. 

There are flaunting flowers* and guy ; 

There are stately flowers and' bright;; 
But no. fairer flower t&an this, 

Blossoms in the sunny light.. 

He's a little, toddling 1 child, 
"With no speech save little cries ; 

Yet the, lore is 4eep. and sweet, 
In the laughter of his* eyes. 
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David is his written name, 
But because he is so fair, 

Daisy wo hare named bini, maw ; 
Little flower of beauty rare. 

Flourish, Daisy, flourish still 

the gar4®n of thy home : 
Never blast thy beaaty dull, 
Never blight upon thee come* 

But through many a rolling year, 
"With, its winters and ita aprwags,, 

May high Heaven hold thee dear, 
As all other lovely things. 

little Daisy, f$re thee well ! 

Pretty Daisy* fbwftb.tong t 
Springtime gladness round thee dwell, 

And the joy of summer song. 

WUbnhdh October IS**, 1862. 



Cfrillittgion: 

A Story of the Great Rebellion. 

BY J08IAH TILDE8LEY. 



Chapter XII. 

Onb cannot tell exactly how or why it was, but the sight of that calm, clear- 
shining star — that one star— inspired Agnes with a hope that grew stronger 
than all her fears, making for her a new life during those strange days ; and 
when at her call came Jane Middleton to Chillington, and the two friends walked, 
side by side. Jane, who should have been the comforter in the other's great 
grief, felt rather her own heart encouraged and strengthened, and said — after 
hearing all the news Whalley had brought — "Why, Agnes, do you thinka all 
these things are true that you have heard ? " 

" I iear much they are, though an evil messenger brought the news ; but I 
shall know certainly when the hunchback returns ; this is the fourth day 
since he went, he should be here soon.' 1 

" You seem not so affrighted and cast down as I should have deemed. 
Have you any secret ground for hope ? * 

" Yea, dear; secret to myself as to you; fc?r whence it cometh I know 
not, yet surely hope it is," 
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"Well, after all, Agnes, yon may be a true prophetess, seeing a little of 
the morning light through the dark clouds that prelude dawn ; and so your 
hope makes me hare a little faith also." 

" 'Tis no easy task though, to keep heart in presence of such woe. I think 
sometimes something more than mental has lent me help." 

" Verily, Agnes dear, one could easily believe so, especially since you told 
me of those strange calls you heard, and of that vision in your chamber, in 
the afternoon. I am not favoured so, but I must keep my hope warm as I 
can % I must leave you for af little while now, to write a missive to my aunt at 
Worcester. I will return quickly," and as she spoke, she went away through 
the hall. 

There was a sloping terrace, set with rare plants on the south side of the 
hall : at the foot of this, a small space of lawn, then a grove of evergreens, 
and beyond a large garden, which was bounded on one side by one of the 
roads through the park. In this garden the two maidens had been walking, 
and as her Mend left her, Agnes sat down under a large fruit tree, that 
spread part over the garden and part over the road. This tree produced 
certain rare apples, much valued at that time ; it was grafted by old Squire 
Giffard's own hand ; and as it grew, a fantastic railing and seat of carved 
wood had been set up round it, and on this Agnes sat. Suddenly there was 
a rustling among the branches near, and the next moment the man Whalley 
leapt the hedge by the park road, and stood before her. She started to her 
feet, and was hurrying away, when he prevented her, saying, " There is no 
need for such haste, lady ; and besides, I have come before my time, just to 
hear your answer. Come, lady! speak now! have you thought of the 
matter? " " I have no words for such as you," said the maiden. " As for an 
answer — that you know already." 

"And is that all I get for my pains ? say you no more ? " 

" I can say no otherwise ! Pray let me pass, sir." 

" Let you pass, forsooth ? Ha ! ha ! not yet, my dear. Hearken now, will 
you do as I offered ?" And as he spoke he drew nearer to her; but overcome 
by anger and fear the maiden answered not. ' Look you, lady.' continued 
the man, ' you are in my power now, and shall not go free as aforetime,' and 
he seized her hands. She wrestled hard and shrieked, but his grasp tightened 
the more, and her voice was stopped by his rough hand on her mouth. 
the agony of that moment ! Where was Wentworth now, or Ralph Giffard t 
Gould they have heard that shriek, then indeed would help have come for 
Agnes, and swift vengeance on that ruthless villain. But they were faraway. 
Nevertheless, her cry was heard, and the next moment a strong hand was 
laid on Whalley, and he was hurled headlong to the ground. John the 
hunchback, after his long journey, had turned loose his jaded horse as soon 
as he entered the Park, and was walking toward the Hall when he heard 
that cry of terror. He ran at once to the rescue, and succeeded, as we have 
said, in freeing his mistress, who fled at once to the Hall. Mad with passion, 
Whalley leapt to his feet and rushed with drawn sword upon the hunchback. 
But deformed as the old man was, he was quicker and stronger far than most 
men, and avoiding the thrust, he struck a fearful blow with a rugged, oaken 
staff on the right arm of Whalley, so as quite to disable him for a time. So, 
burning with rage and completely crest-fallen, he escaped from the garden 
followed by the hunchback, who, with Went worth's wonls ringing in his ears, 
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heartily belaboured t|ie fugitive with hisstaff to the boundary of the Park, and 
then with a word or 4 iqund advice hade him farewell. . 

Meanwhile, Agnes, after reaching the Hall, had partially overcome her 
fears, hut was anxiously waiting the issue of the strife between Whalley and 
her servant. When at last the latter appeared, her eagerness for his news 
was past bounds. Then he said " O my dear lady, heaven be thanked I came 
at such time as I did, but alas ! I bring no good news." Then he told what 
he had seen and heard. 

But since the hunchback had left London a great event had come to. pass. 
There fell one day a sudden silence over London citv ; for a great man— the 

i alUHi man of aU that lived had died ; and the people were strangely puzzled, 
when it seemed as if all order and might and rule and majesty was dead with 
the dead Cromwell. The mantle of his greatness had been thrown around 
them; hI wJhk that i&gai covering, was withdrawn, there was extreme 
nakedness. Through all the rrhmtTr imit limnn nri rl alleys fled the news that 
Cromwell' was dead ; and though at one moment seemed joy that a tyrant was 
gone, at another there was grief that a strong champion was laid low. That 
day and for many days after the people wondered much who now should rule. 
Koyalists had hopes, Republicans had fears, and everywhere was stir and 
commotion. The army was the only semblance of power now, and the chief 
officers met to consider what should be done. By them a Parliament was 
suddenly called, and as suddenly dismissed; and so many factions grew, and 
so powerless were all to rule, that people began longingly to look for some 
one to arise, dowered with majesty or might, and rule the land. Then the 
exile Charles, the son of the murdered king, gathered hope and moved into 
Holland, waiting the course of things. His little court meanwhile increased. 
Royalists began to see their cause growing, while mobbism was on the wane. 
One day Charles called Sir Godfrey and said, " Art almost tired of this sort 
of life, old friend?" 

" Yes, indeed, your Majesty," answered Sir Godfrey, "and the more so sinqe 
there seems prospect of a healthy change." 

"Then you think such a thing not unlikely, eh ?* 

" That is just it, sire." 

" Ha ! ha ! how would you relish a visit to the old country V* 

" Very well indeed, sire, spite of all danger. I am ready even now." 

'< Be it so then, Sir Godfrey. Take this missive to General Monk. Give 
it to no other. God speed you." 

So that very day Sir Godfrey passed over the Channel, and went to the 
camp of General Monk, near London* After delivering his missive and 
waiting a reply, he went unto the city and straight to the Tower. A pass 
from General Monk gained him admission through the iron gates, past all the 
warders, into the room where Wentworth lay. Here he paused a moment 
and looked through at the prisoner, who sat musing with dejected look. 
Richard Wentworth was much changed by his imprisonment. Confinement 
had goaded his strong spirit ; the iron was beginning to enter his soul. 

" Forgotten an old friend already, eh Wentworth ?" said the cavalier, as he 
entered apparently without being noticed by the prisoner. But the moment 
he heard the voice, Wentworth rose, and with brightened look, said " By 
heaven, Sir Godfrey, is it you? You come like a sign- of the times; what 
news pray? What news?" : 
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** Neither so. good as ydu froodd bear, *nor so bad as ydu have oftra heard. 
I'm glad to see you alive, Wentwbrth. I thought you were perhaps glorified 
by this time. How do you 7". 

" Not too well, but the better far your presence." 

" If all had fought as you fought that day, Wentworth, we had not been 
here now." 

f Nay, nay 1 I think.aU fought well-Mbut what news of the king?" 

"O, there is much stir abroad, and the king, 1 trow, is as a man who will take 
time by the forelock. The tide flows strong for hika now ; and the courtiers, 
like land birds,, begin to flutter about his sails, in sign that land's ahead." 
, "That's news indeed. Brought you any dispatch over the channel ? " 

'/Aye, to General Monk, and his answer I must away with now. Have you 
beard from Chillington ? For Balph's sake I would know." 

" Tea, a messenger came some days past. They know of my capture^ eke 
they are weli" 

i; " They must have better news : will you be a messenger thither ? " 
. «^ ! You spqrk Sir GqdfreyV' 

•* Not so, ^entworth-— hp tin^e.for sport yet. I have the king's authority to 
jnake you free, if you will ; and ijf any oppose., we must strike. This, too, is a, 
token from General Monk, of weight with the warders. Let us away." Bp 
they both rose, and passing through all the guards, gained the street. Then 
said Sir Godfrey, "Now, Wentworth, will yqu homeward* while I sffed across 
the water. My lore to Agnes Overton ; but let her nqt mow ,the secret yet. 
Good speed to you, and pleasant days till we meet again. Adieu!".. 

" Fare you 'well, Sir Godfrey! 'I am a willing messenger. Bear, I pray you, 
my thanks to his majesty. Adieu!" 

So away now— one seaward, the other— well, thus he went. Out of the busy 
city, out of the crowded streets; hour after hoyr through the lanes. 0, and his 
heart leapt up within him, as he felt free once more. Before him rose again 
the old hope, blooming. with joy, and full of rich promise. ' " ' 

'Warriors in the battle, when the murmur of victory begins to grow j sailors 
on the sea, when night has come fovm, and the haven-lights of a sudden gleam 
distant over the wave ; pilgrims, weary-footed, crossing the desert sands, when 
the glittering domes of the holy city burst upon the sight ; Christians, worn 
with trials, with anguish, and with scorn, when the Holy Helper comes, when 
the world grows dim, and the devil yields, and the heaven opens — 0, these all 
Joy, with the self-same mighty joy. though in, different degree, and all feel how 
little is the hardness past, compared with the glory and gladness the end revealed. 

A new man rode Richard Wentworth through Banbury town, that night; 
under the quaint arch, through {he 16ng quiet street, he rode at midnight, 
resolved to tarry here till mom ; but when he had gone to rest, and had slept a 
little while, a tapping at the window awoke him. He looked, but saw nought, 
so slept again ; but again came the taking, yet neither could he see' aught this 
time, so slept again; But the third time'came the tapping, and as he woke, a 
voice said, • Tarry no more here, but haste thee forward ! * So no more would 
he sleep, but arose, and got a fresh horse, and rode forward ; and when morn 
grew, he had passed through Warwick, ahd long before the sun went down, he 
was riding through the Ohillington lanes. Here he dismounted, and turning 
his horse into a field, sat down under the trysting tree where Agnes sat that day 
-efthe old squire's burial. By and by a man walked past, with two saddled 
horses. 1 At this his curiosity war rather excited ; but then he thought they 
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probably belonged to the ball, so be sat still under the tree! for be was quite 
unseen* as it was growing dark., Almost immediately! however, a man followed 
fa foot, whom ^Wentworth recognised as that Bosndhead captain, whose face be 
bad so scrutinised years ago at Boscobel. At the park gate the. two: horses were 
tethered, and Whalley. and bis servant proceeded to the ball. Suspecting they 
were bent upon mischief, Wentworth arose, and cautiously followed — quite 
forgetting bis fatigue; in this new excitement. Arrived in front of the ball, bo 
stood waiting, concealed still, and there was perfect silence. Then suddenly a 
cry arose, of a taniiliar voice ; then the door was flung open, and- Whalley came 
forth with Agnes Overton in his arms, and closely followed by » his servant, 
Wentworth, maddened at the flight, was rushing forward with drawn sword, 
when lie saw John the hunchback appear in front of the miscreants. Select- 
ing for a moment, ba thought perhaps his own* appearance, just then might 
endanger- Agnes, so be paused* Meanwhile Whalley's servant,had come forward 
to attack John, but after a few passes, a blow from the hunchback's heavy staff 
felled him to the ground, Then Whalley laid down bis precious burden [for 
Agnes had. fainted and was like one dead) and with a fearful curse, swore that 
be would crush this imp thai had thus twice thwarted him* But remembering 
bis former failure, he was more wary than before, and it would likely have gone 
bard with the faithful servant, when Wentworth stepped forth and said, . " Hold, 
John! This villain must answer with me for his deeds. Tend thy mistress 
{here ! " Then turning to Whalley— who thought surely his visitant was some 
spectre—he said, " Wretch 1 Is this what thy praying parliaments and preach- 
ing captains teach ? " • 

" The great heavens be praised ! " said the hunchback ; " Good Master Went- 
worth— is it really thyself though ? " 

. " Tea, John ! " answered Wentworth—" No other than my own. self; but I 
will tell thee alj. by and by, if heaven wills — I must deal with this man now/' 
" O master, let me do that ! " 

" Nay, J ohn, tend thy mistress there. We two must .settle this account/' So 
the hunchback went and found Agnes of herself beginning to recover. Whalley 
meanwhile bad regained somewhat of his self*possesBion ; his anger and bate 
mastered bis wonder and fear, and be said, " Heigho ! Tbou art an escaped 
prisoner, I arrest thee in the name of tfre : Commonwealth 1 " 

" Fool ! " said Wentworth, " Man thy talk and prepare." 

" I tell thee tbou art a rebel and a traitor said Whalley, "and I arrest thee 
as suda in the Parliament's name." There came over Wentworth s face that 
cold, stern look, which he bad when he spoke those last words to John in the 
prison. He stood upright and firm, as though filled with a new strength; his 
Hps were compressed, bis eyes burning, bis hand clench ing the hilt of his 
sword, and bis w^ole.look such as a foe /would dread, and even a friend fear, as 
he said, " No more dallying or speech, .thou wretch I Talk no more of thy 
parliaments— thou or I must shortly speed to answer for our deeds at a higher 
bar. Look to thy guard ! " And the two soldiers — both tried, and strong, and 
brave— fought. Whalley was no coward, though a villain : but Wentworth 
was virtuous as brave. But in such a case as this, would either the virtue or 
the villany alter the odds? 'Tis har4 to say i One may speak of a man as 
thrice-armed who is armed with virtue ; but would not you, my friend, trust 
rather to a strong arm and keen blade ?. All good powers forbid that X . should 
say aught against goodness : but the bulk of it is a weak sort of thing to 
contend against thorough untuned, powers of the, world. . Do not trust at all 
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to your goddness my friends, till you shall haply get' to a clime wIlM bleak 
winds are not bred, nor cold steel tempered. Vice is often rampant) tad bat 
that one has some faith that on a grander arena, virtue shall M Wholly 
'victorious, the prospect were drear. 

They fought fiercely, these two foes; one* as an avenger and ftotfeetor 
of all he held dear : the other with the desperate bitterness and hate of a defeated 
rival; The hunchback gazed on with bated breath, and Whalley's servant, 
partially recovered, looked on too; and Agnes, as in a dream. The hall servants 
came too, and Jane Middleton : these had only just heard of Whalley's attack ; 
things had so quickly passed. Jane came to Agnes' side. - - 

'Twas a strange scene in the grey twilight, on the greensward there ; but 
the times were strange. Warily but fiercely they fought, blow after blow ; *M 
as Agnes began to feel consciousness, she was passionately excited, as she iaW 
Bichard Wentworth fighting there, and his blood trickling down on to W 
green grass — for both were wounded; and one moment Agnes gave a shriek* 
and the hunchback was springing forward, as he saw his niaster well nigM 
overpowered, and faint with toil and loss of blood ; but at that cry Wentwortft 
Beemed to gather superhuman strength, and with a lightning blow struck htt 
antagonist to the ground. The fight was ended : that blow was mortal ; and 
Bichard Wentworth once more claspqd Agnes to his heart. • 

Young hearts and old, loving hearts and cold, think of that meeting J 
think of it and picture it as you will. I will not write of it. 

It was a glorious summer day — the -sun seemed melting in radiance, and 
pouring down earthward in golden streams — when a gay and gallant company 
came riding o'er the waves to merry England's shore. On that shore a nation 
seemed gathered, and there were joyous acclamations and tumultuous mirth, for 
a king was coming home to his land and throne ; and a right kingly welcome 
did the people vouchsafe. And when the second Charles, King of England, 
with' a goodly company of stanch and noble cavaliers, landed, his passage from 
the shore to the capital was one triumphal march. Among the cavaliers who 
came with the king were Balph Giffard and Sir Godfrey his friend; and among 
the countless spectators, mounted on stately steeds, were Bichard Wentworth, 
Agnes Overton, and Jane Middleton; while John the hunchback rode behind* 
And when the king came to where they were, he passed from the crowd, and 
greeted Wentworth — his defender in that great fight at Worcester — his com- 
panion through his long journeyings and the years of exile afterward. At the 
king's bidding Wentworth dismounted, and the king, laying his sword on his 
shoulder, said, "Arise, Sir Bichard henceforth, be thou a good knight and true.* 9 
Then between Colonel Giffard and Jand Middleton was such a meeting as words 
cannot describe ; the weary waiting of years was forgotten ; the toils and the 
dangers, the sicknesses ana sorrows— -all forgotten in the rapturous joy of that 
moment. By and by the happy group were left almost alone, as the grand pro* 
session swept on. Here Colonel Giffard and Jane— there Sir Bichard Wentworth 
and Agnes, and behind, John the hunchback, and a little way off, that steadfast 
friend, Sir Godfrey — with all sternness passed from his scarred face— watching 
with joy the joy of those lovers. Agnes noticed the stranger ; there was that 
about his face that forced her to look, though she could not tell why. Another 
noticed him too. John the hunchback, after violent demonstrations of gladness, 
and sundry of his quaint gestures at seeing his young master, Kalph Giffard, 
again, had leisure to look at the stranger. A few moments of intense scrutiny 
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of his face, and then he leapt from his horse, and running op to him, exclaimed 
aloud, " Is it thou, Sir Godfrey ? Is it thou, indeed, risen from the dead ? " 
The soldier could not forbear a smile at the old man's gladness, and said "Aye, 
John, it is I in very deed, though risen from the dead I am not, never having 
gone yet quite to the grave." Just as he spoke, the others drew near to him, 
and all dismounted; and Balph, turning to his friend, said, " This, Godfrey, is 
that Jane whom you prophesied should be mine, when I almost despaired/ 9 
Then turning to Jane, he said, "This is he, Jane, who twice saved toy life, at 
the risk of his own." Jane answered, " I will love him much, Ralph, for your 
sake ; " and Sir Godfrey said, " She is well worthy all your pains, Ralph, take 
care ofyour prize/ 1 And he bent down, with a grave smile, and kissed her. 
Then Wentworth said, "Agnes, this is an old friend — know you his face?" "I 
know it not ; yet seemeth it familiar. Pray tell me now, for as your iriend, I 
would have him for a friend also." " Nothing more than that, Agnes ? " said 
Sir Godfrey : there was a moment of silence, then he continued, " Have you 
never heard of a brother you had once, Agnes ? " u A brother ? " said she, 
musingly, as she gazed earnestly at him. " A brother ? Yes, I had a brother 
once, I think, but so long ago, I can scarce remember." 

" Here is a lost brother found, then," said Wentworth—" This, Agnes, is your 
brother, Sir Godfrey Overton." 

" This is surely a dream," said Agnes. " No dream," answered Wentworth, 
*' but a most joyous reality. Let us away homeward to talk over these 
things — 'tis a joyous consummation." 

No happier company reached London city that day than these re-united 
lovers and friends ; and after being wedded in the king's presence, by the 
king's own chaplain ; and after sharing in the festivities of the time, when 
they once more came to their quiet country home, the mellowness of autumn 
was tinging the orchards and cornlands and woods. And in the great hail 
when the fire cracked, and sparkled, and danced, as if sharing the joy of 
the exiles' return, then round the hearth gathered our heroes and friends, 
and each told the story of their adventures*; and the wonder and thankful- 
ness grew more and more, till, as Sir Godfrey repeated how he was left as 
dead among the slain after Marston Moor fight; how he recovered and 
crossed the seas, meeting with strange accidents and escapes, Agnes rose 
up, walked to where he sat, and kissed his lips, so that henceforth he was a 

brother indeed; and • 

* * # * # # ♦ ♦ t 

The leaves are dropping from the woods at ChilMngton; the rain is 
pattering amid the branches, and in the quiet lanes and on the broad pool. 
The harvest is garnered, and the bleak winds sweep wildly over the bare 
fields. Gome, my friends, go you home to your cheery fireside. Are you 
tired ^)f our long journey -together? Well, it's over now. Fare you weUi 
And when Christmas comes, a merry heart and home be the portion of you 
ail. Good by! 
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We will now proceed to examine briefly, the principal txdting causes of 
disease : viz. 1.-— Sudden transitions of temperature; 2'. — Want of cIeanQ« 
ness ; 8. — Excessive quantity, defective quality or improper kinds of food; 
4. — Pressure or construction of the body ; 5. — Imperfect drainage ; 6,— Spe- 
cific poisons which give rise to contagious diseases ; 7.— 'Violent exertion ; 
and 8. — Mental emotion. 

I.*— Vicissitudes of temperature, especially tte application of cold to the 
surface of the body, are very productive causes of disease. The operation 
of cold, however, is not well understood by the populace. It is commonly 
supposed that a heated state of the body increases the injurious effect of cold 
upon it. This is only in part correct. Throughout the bodies of all animals 
a chemical union is perpetually taking place between combustible substances, 
taken a* food, and the oxygen absorbed into the blood by respiration ; this 
slow combustion, which is the source of their natural heat, varies in a degree 
according to the various states of the body, and the changeable conditions to 
which it is exposed. 

Man, in common with hot-blooded animals, in whom the power of gene- 
rating heat is very great, has the faculty of resisting the influence of external 
temperatures, and maintaining his natural degree of heat (about 100° Fahr.), 
as well in the Arctic regions or the torrid zone as in temperate climates. 
When man is placed in a cold atmosphere, he consumes more oxygen, and 
therefore generates more heat ; but when he is encompassed by a medium 
whose temperature is hotter than that Of his own body, the surplus of internal 
heat is carried off by perspiration (is expended in raising the watery part of ifc 
to the condition of vapour). On the other hand, cold-blooded aftimals, ia 
whom the heat-producing power is relatively sniall, can tolerate variations 
of temperature, the heat of their blood rising and falling with that of the 
surrounding medium. A hot-blooded animal would die if its blood became a 
lew degrees hotter or colder than is natural, but strange to say, scone of the 
so-ealled cold-blooded animals can live if theirs be elevated to a temperature 
which would be fatal to the hot-blooded. 

To return to my subject. The appHcation of cold is most injurious when 
Hie body is losing its heat faster than it is being produced. The formation 
of internal heat is increased by exercise, but when the latter ie carried to 
excess, the former is -dissipated by perspiration faster than' rt is replaced. 
During sleep and fasting, less heat' is disengaged. After long-continued 
stimulation, by exposure to heat or by the internal use of strong drinks, there 
follows a corresponding depression of the heat : producing power; therefore, 
when fatigued by labour, depressed by fasting, or after stimulation, and 
during sleep, in all of which conditions the circulation is lessened, the appli- 
cation of cold is highly dangerous ; but it is not at all injurious whilst the 
body is heated, provided the circulation, and therefore the generation of heat, 
be kept up by exercise or cordials. Perhaps I cannot better illustrate these 
propositions than by quoting Dr. Watson's words : he says that " Unusual 
heat of the body at the time when the cold is applied, so far from implying 
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danger, is really tke condition of safety, provided the heat is steady and par* 
manent. Cold may be applied with impunity when the body has been heated* 
whatever may have been the cause of the increased heat, provided always that 
that cause remains steadily in action and that the body is not fatigued, and 
fast losing its heaf. But if a person be already exhausted and weakened by 
exercise-+-if he be sweating and rapidly parting with his heat— -and especially 
if the exercise be over, and he remain at rest immediately after and during 
the application of the cold — then it becomes highly perilous, and likely to 
produce internal mischief." Addressing his pupils, he said : " You may tell 
the sportsman that wet feet or a wet skin need eause him no apprehension, so 
that he continues in active exercise, and. changes his clothes, and avoids all 
farther application of cold as soon as his exercise ends. You may admonish 
the bather that, after walking on a hot day to the river's side, he had better 
not wait to cool himself a little before he plunges into the stream ; and in like 
manner, you may venture to counsel the young lady who has heated herself 
with dancing, not to linger in the entrance-hall till the glow has somewhat 
subsided, but to make the best of hei* way to her carriage, and thence to her 
bed ; and you may tell your male friends who happen to be similarly circum- 
stanced, that the best thing they can do is to walk briskly home in their great 
coats." The main points to be remembered are, that " The heat whieh is pre* 
tecnaturally accumulated by exercise is held with little tenacity, is dissipated 
by profuse perspiration, and is speedily lost when to this perspiration is 
added a state of rest after fatigue ;" and that in these circumstances, " the 
application of cold is most apt to be prejudicial." Cold is more injurious* 
when applied by a draught or currant of air ; hence the danger of travelling 
by rail with the carriage windows open. The velocity of a train causes a current 
sufficiently strong to ventilate the carriages properly, even if the windows are 
closed : there is less risk of taking cold when sitting with one's back toward 
the engine than in the opposite direction. The effect of cold is much in* 
tensined when it is combined with moisture ; hence a foggy atmosphere i» 
more dangerous than a drier one, and the wearing of wet clothes is most 
hazardous. Old people and young children suffer most from the effects of 
cold. The disorders winch sudden changes of temperature produce are very 
dangerous ; the kind of -complaint which they excite depends upon the Aviating 
predisposition. Out of six persons exposed to the same degree of cold for an 
equal length of tone, one may have an attack of rheumatism, another pleurisy, 
a third sere throat, a fourth diarrhoea, a fifth bronchitis, and the sixth may 
not naffer at all because he was in good health, and therefore able to with- 
stand tfce influence of cold. Group and quinsy are more common during the 
prevalence of east winds ; apoplexy and palsy during the continuance of north* 
east winds. In winter cold produces and aggravates diseases of the respira* 
tory organs. In autumn diarrhoea is often caused by the body being chilled 
by the cold nights which succeed to hot days ; and it is the operation of cold 
at night which excites liver complaints in hot climates. Gold acts injuriously 
by checking perspiration, deranging the condition of the blood, and diminr 
ishing the cutaneous circulation, and thus repelling more blood inwardly 
produces internal' congestions, which not unfrequently result in inflammations* 
From these observations it may be gleaned that it is dangerous for the 
artizan, when fatigued by his labour on a hot day in autumn, to stand or 
loiter about the streets at night without the protection of additional wearing 
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apparel ; that they who are subject to quinsy should be especially on their 
guard when, the wind veers toward the east ; that persons who have passed 
" the prune of life," who are hereditarily or otherwise predisposed to apoplexy 
or palsy, should be as little as possible out of doors whilst the cold north- 
easterly winds are blowing ; but rf, of necessity, they must'expose themselves 
to their bitter blast, they should not do this without putting on more clothing 
than usual ; and that elderly people and children at all times require more 
clothing than the middle-aged. 

The susceptibility of the body to the ae&m of^eafct muf be maternally 
lessened by using such means as promote and invigorate the cntaa c — a 
capillary circulation. The employment of a cold bath or cold shower-bath 
every morning answers this end very well. The primary effect of cold thus 
applied for a short time, is to hinder the p rog rea a ef th& htadLtfomigJi llm 
vessels of the skin untax a corresponding reaction or proportionately increased . 
velocity of the circulation is established, upon which its preservative influence - 
depends, and which is as agreeable as it is beneficial. This general glow of 
warmth or reaction may be hastened bf friction of the surface with a rough 
towel, horsehair gloves, or a flesh-brush ; and the shock which die shower- 
bath causes increases its intensity. 

9.— Want of cleanliness is a far more general fault than might at first be 
believed. There are hundreds of the middle-classes who do not wash them- 
selves from top to toe many times in a year, and thousands whose feet are 
not wet (except by accident) from month's end to month's end ! There exists 
a harmony of action between the skin, lungs, and kidneys ; water escapes 
from the body by all of them ; oxygen is absorbed, and carbonic acid exhaled J 
by the two former ; the skin is supplemental to the lungs in its power of 
emitting carbonic acid, the reverse obtains with regard to the exhalation 
of water. Seeing that they possess reciprocal functions, is it surprising that 
affections of the kidneys or lungs result from interruption of the functions 
of the skin by accumulated filth or the influence of cold ? Besides water and 
carbonic and other acids, unctuous and odorous matters, which aife frequently 
very offensive, are excreted by the skin. Yes, the fairest of creation — even 
woman, with all her beauty of skin* so gratifying to the sense of vision, 
would become positively disagreeable 4o our sense of smell in four and twenty 
hours, if she were not subjected to the purifying and refreshing power of 
water. The matters which aggregate upon the skin consist of inspissated 
perspiration mixed with extraneous dust and the debris of the scarf-skin. 
This filth remaining on it, impedes- the action of its glands, and matters 
which ought to be excreted are retained) in the blood, giving rise to rheumatism, 
chronic skin diseases, <fcc. Moreover, it favours the propagation of vermin, 
especially the itch-mite, which gives dise to the tormenting distemper its 
name indicates ; it is also conducive to the production of those little " grubs," 
or rather small animals, belonging tri the spider tribe, which lie so snugly 
packed in greasy nests, with only their, black tails protruding to demonstrate 
their whereabouts, which is usually upon the face. Personal cleanliness, 
then, is contributive to health. To wash from head to foot daily is highly 
.commendable, most certainly it shouldnot be neglected once a week, and the 
body should be washed as low down&s the waist every day. Where a bath 
is not at command, a lavation with cold water may serve the two purposes 
of cleanliness and protection from cokt>; a very convenient way of performing 
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this is to use about half a square yard of old flannel, which, at the game time, 
as it cleanses the skin thoroughly, stimulates it. by its peculiar roughness. 
My remarks open this subject, perhaps, cannot be better concluded lhan by 
suggesting that the Ration of some public baths and wqsfrAouses would be 
a great boon to the working dtasee of tfcjs parish. 

(To be continued.) 
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The cultivation of any power or talent we may possess ought-rightly to be in 
proportion to the frequency of its use, the extent of its advantages, and its 
congeniality to our tastes and aspirations. The disregard of this simple rule, 
'is, without doubt, the 'secret of many lamentable mistakes and miserable 
failure^ ; for, while admitting the power of perseverance to conquer diffi- 
culties, let us not' overlook the theory of adaptation. Great men have 
succeeded, not merely because of their talent, but because they employed it 
in its proper sphere. Had Tennyson devoted himself to oratory, or Adelina 
Petti to the stage, or Dickens to the. law, the probability is that, although 
they had given equal energy tb these mistaken avocations, as they have to 
iheir legitimate callings, they would never have risen to entiuence and fame. 
'Where there is a strong inbred predilection in favour of any particular 
pursuit, it is vain to attempt to turn the current in another channel. It is 
like trying to make water run up-hill, or to accomplish any other feat opposed 
to natural law. Many a man, fired by ambition, has forsaken his .proper 
sphere for a loftier and totally unsuitable position, and failure ha$> been the 
natural result ; and, on the other hand, many a man possessed of talents 
sufficient to raise him high upon the social platform, has been foolishly 
content to grovel in a lowly sphere, and to let hip nobler powers grow wild 
and unimproved. It follows, then, that next to the possession of talents — be 
they ^mall or great — the most important thing is to discover which of them 
are likely to be most profitable, and to bestow upon such the greater amount 
of zeal and application. « 

There are, however, many agencies of influence and power which enter 
into, and form a part of, our daily existence, uncbnfined to men of particular 
tastes and talents, but universally diffused among humanity, the use of which 
must either be productive of weal or woe, and the cultivation and improve- 
ment of which is the duty of all. Such an one is the subject under con- 
sideration. Human nature cannot boast a greater power for good or ill than 
speech, and yet, strange to say, its influence although generally acknowledged 
is as generally disregarded. Without aspiring to the height of a philological 
survey, we simply propose a fanjiliar view of the subject in its public and 
private aspect, in the hope that it may lead to a wider appreciation of the 
power, influence, and Responsibility of words. 

Oratorical power is nowhere more strikingly displayed than in the British 
'flouse of Commons, and it certainly requires more than ordinary eloquence 
to make an impression upon that august and yet, withal, practical assembly. 
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Pontic imagery and etherial flints o£ fancy will not succeed there. Mr- 
Disraeli settled that fact for all time* when, in his maiden speech, he endea- 
voured to raise his hearers td the Empyrean, but only succeeded in exciting 
the hilarity of the House, and the bewilderment of somnolent squires. But 
in no assembly is clear, lucid, earnest speech— -the echo of conviction — better 
' received, or more thoroughly appreciated. When a speaker of influence rises, 
and touches upon subjects that lie dear to the joation's heart, he carries the 
House with him, and truest eloquence is manifest, not merely in the words 
of the speaker, but in the enthusiasm of his audience. It is characteristic 
of Parliamentary speakers that, as a rule, they what they say. There are 
few off-hand expressions, but they seem always sensible of the importance 
and responsibility of their utterances. As Bulwer Lytton observes in 
Caxtoniana, " The orator hag mentally surveyed, as it were, at a distance, the 
loftiest height of iis argument, and when about to ascend to it, the awe of 
the altitude is felt." It is this feeling which regulates the spirit of prudence 
and moderation for which our national assembly is so well renowned. It is 
related of Lord Brougham, that, on leaving the House one evening, he met 
some ladies of his acquaintance, who had . come for the express purpose of 
hearing his lordship. Seeing their evident disappointment, he retraced his 
steps with , a promise that their wish should be gratified. And he was as 
good as his word, for in a short time he arose, to t^e surprise of the House, 
and critically reviewed what he considered the objectionable policy of the 
Government His speech produced the greatest excitement, the Ministers 
were perplexed, a report of his oration was transmitted in haste to the King, 
who passed a restless night in consequence, and it caused considerable con- 
sternation in all the continental cities. A worthy homage this to female 
channs, and an honoured tribute to the power of manly eloquence. 

Striking examples pf the power of words are furnished in the annals of our 
martial conflicts. In the heat and fury of the strife, how often have despairing 
troops been inspired with fresh courage bj some well-known call to duty from 
the lips of their commanders ! Wheal the flames of Trafalgar gleamed in the 
heavens, and the fortunes of England were quivering in the balance, what 
was it but the great voice of Nelson, echoing amid the roar of artillery, " England 
expects every man to do his duty" that! filled the hearts of his brave seamen 
with new fire, turned the tide of conquest, and twined another wreath round 
Britain's brow ? M 

We shall not soon forget the pow^r of words, as illustrated by Charles 
Dickens in his inimitable readings. One winter's night, the Wolverhampton 
Exchange was filled to overflowing by" a brilliant and enthusiastic audience, 
among whom there seemed the greatest anxiety to catch a first glimpse of the 
great author. AH eyes were fixed upon" the little door leading to the platform ; 
at length it opened, a middle-aged man, in a white waistcoat, appeared, and 
the hum of conversation was drowned in the plaudits that greeted the new- 
corner. The latter, considerably astounded at his popularity (for it was only 
the hall-keeper), quietly placed a glass of water on the reading-desk and 
withdrew. The merriment elicited by the blunder had scarcely subsided, 
before the pleasant eye and sparkling; countenance of Charles Dickens was 
distinguished among the groups who Entered. The furore was extreme. A 
cloud of hats and handkerchiefs were "waved, and the huzzas were deafening. 
Then, all was still, and in a clear, distinct, musical voice, the author cctah- 
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menoed his task, Now his audience was convulsed with laughter at " Old 
Scrooge," aad, anon, the plaintive story of '* Tiny Tim 9 ' drew tears from 
manly eyes. Never did a speaker hold his audience under more , complete 
control, and never did two hours fly faster. We were not astonished. to 
hear that at a repetition of the same reading, a few. days afterwards at Brighton, 
a rich old miser who happened to he present (having been presented with a 
ticket) was so touched by the miseries of " Old Scrooge," that he went and 
divided forthwith some thousand pounds among the various charities of his 
native town. 

The power of eloquence to sway a mass of people has often been compared 
to the wind among the forest trees, and truly the wind- exercises no greater 
power over the fluttering leaves than does the tide of true eloquence over 
human hearts. Forcible examples of this are presented to us in the case of 
such men as John Bright, Henry Vincent, John B. (tough, and others, who, 
by appealing to the heart rather than- to the intellect, succeed in creating a 
greater pitch of excitement than almost any other living orators. This is 
especially apparent in the case of Jl B. Gough. Cynics have gone to hear 
him, supposing themselves not vulgar enough to get excited, and resolved to 
stand aloof, as* it were*, and note the speaker's power upon the common herd, 
but have found themselves, in a very short time, unconsciously springing to 
their feet, and waving their hats, and straining their lungs with the loudest 
of the throng. 

A ludicrous example of the power of words to clear a lecture hall has 
recently been wafted across the Atlantic, and by some the story has been 
attributed to President Lincoln. It is entitled the American Gtascuti*, and 
runs thus — 

u Several yean ago a couple of Yankees were travelling out West, and they got out of 
money. So they koncluded to raise the wind .as toilers. They were to go into a Tillage and 
announce a show, pretendin' they had a remarkable arnimal which they had just captured on 
the Rocky Mountains— a bran new beast, such as was never seen before. The name was the 
Giascutis, and one o' the fellers was to play Giascu^s. He was put behind a screen, and had 
Some chains to shake, and contrived to howl or growl as no critter ever did before. Wal, the 
people o' the village all came to see this Giascutis, and after the room was filled, his companion 
began to explain to the audience what a terrible beast he had, how he killed 19 men, 2 boys, 
and 5 'osses, in ketching him, and how he had got Him at an enormous expanse to show him. 
Just as everybody was gapin' and starin', thesVffas, all at once, a most terrible howling, 
growling, and rattling of chains, and in the excitement the showman, almost breathless, yelled 
out at the top of his voice, « O ! the Giascutis is loose. Bun ! run ! run !' and away igent 
the people down stain, head over heels, losing all &ey had paid and seeing nothing/' 

The power of words is ably displayed in an English Court of Justice, and 
especially in the case when the issue of ihe trial is life or death. When 
justice and mercy strive together, how noble is the conflict, and how sublime 
a picture does it present to us of the majesty of English law, wtyich, while so 
high that the proud man cannot violate it, is yet so low that the poorest man 
may reach it ! When we consider the momentous importance of word> on 
such occasions, whether uttered by judges or counsellors, jurymen or wit- 
nesses, it will occur how necessary is the ^xercise of caution in the expression 
of opinions. We might go on to point out the power of words on 'Change, 
and in all the busy centres of commercial Jife ; on the platform, and amid the 
scenes of political activity ; at public banquets, where after-dinner speeches 
generate, and^ at all the various social ga^erings of the people ; indeed, in, a 
thousand various places, and under a thousand varied aspects ; we might 
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finger to enforoe the truth that every word we utter is a power for good or al 
We will, however, refer only to one sphere-r-tbe pulpits Perhaps, in no other 
place does a speaker possess mere real influence. There the strife of potitka 
is dumb. Speakers and hearers are alike prompted .by the same imm, 
hopes, sympathies, and their minds alike are. hushed into the spirit of derof 
tiosL The speaker's theme is the sublimest,on which human eloquence s 
be employed, elr by which human hearts can be influenced. There is* 
danger nowadays lest -the speaker should be a greater source of attract** 
than his subject, a danger lest the rage for popular preachers and grtrt 
semens should tend to lower the sacred dignity e£ .the Gospel; and incur 
poor opinion, it would, be well for men. to remember that, akhough they ntf 
listen with legitimate enthusiasm to snchr orators as the Bishop of Oarfon 
Br. Guthrie, Dr. McNeile, William Moxley Punshon, and. others, who aim 
the Church in our age, yet the true power of puIJLt oratory* on all. occmm 
lies not so much in the fervour of the speaker,, as in the disposition of thoat 
who. h£ar. For the water of life sparkles .with equal joy, when it fiowsiafr 
witting hearts, whether it be conveyed in % a marble vessel or an eartha 
pitcher. 

. Three very excellent .rules for. speakers, whether, public or private, m 
once laid down by an ancient talker. The; 1st was, " Never speak unless jtt 
have something to say. 2nd, Don't, go a long way. round to .express yotif 
ideas— out with it S 3rd, Quit when you've done." To the first rale M 
would add—Never speak unless you have got something to say worth tart* 
As friend Tupper observes :— 

u A man that speaketh tod much, and nrasefii but little and lightly, 
Wasteth his mind in words, and is counted a fool among men; 
A man that speaketh too little, and thinketk mnch and deeply, 
Corrodeth his own heart-strings, and keepeth back good from his fellows; 
But thou, when thou hast thought, weave charily the web of meditation, 
And clothe the ideal spirit in H£e suitable garments of speech." 

And now let us consider very briefly the power of words spoken in privi 
Of course it would be impossibly within reasonable limits to enter into* 
subject of such magnitude, and we can do no more than take a general |' ~ 
at the chief points of interest. The influence of conversation in our 
circles, among friends, or in our jlaily dealings with mankind, is deve 
and made manifest under innumerable aspects. We see it in theglojrj 
pleasure kindled by a word of commendation, and in the tear of gnttitadsf 
loving sympathy ; we trace it in th# arch device of fulsome flattery, and in i 
trustful glance of one to be deceived. We see it in the glow of young 
kindled by some olden story, and , in the unholy triumph of a aland* 
tongue. We view it in the face of youth, subdued to seriousness by|J 
fervour of a father's counsel, and in the tremulous wavering of innocer 
whom the persuasion of some fawning demon is luring onto sin. In( 
harmless pleasures of fireside chat; and in the stern commands of* duty;.] 
joy, in sorrow, in 4 youth, in age, in affluence, in poverty, in loving circle&j 
strange scenes, we see the power of words thus mightily displayed. AbAT 
question arises— Do we use this great power to the best advantage? De« 
words produce as much kindly feeling, and cheerfulness, and gratitude^ J 
love, as they might ? We fear not, We are inclined to think that too 1 " 
of us forget the golden maxim of Old Herbert* " Good words are worth : 
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4hd coat little." In the scenes of social pleasure, our wprds do not contribute 
to the enjoyment of friends so much as they might if we cultivated our powers 
of conversation. And we are not alone in thte respect, for some of the greatest 
scholars have lacked wisdom there. We are told that Goldsmith wrote like 
an angel and talked like poor Poll ; that Milton was irritable, Virgil dull* 
Dante taciturn, that Gray seldom talked or smiled, that Carlyle doubts and 
hesitates, that Dltikens is quiet and dreamy, and Thackeray'slow and cautious 
in his observations ; while, on the other hand, we are told that Coleridgefwas 
acute and original, and Curran is described to us as a convivial deity, soaring 
into every region, and at home in all. In these cases, however, other gifts 
outbalanced trifling defects. Faults and failings by which we ordinary 
mortals should be condemned, were, happily for them, pleasantly described 
as "eccentricities of genius." We, feowever, who cannot nide our shor^ 
coinings in the shjuies of Parnassus, ought certainly not to imitate the failings 
of the great, if we^mnot imitate their virtues ; and we ought, surely, when 
accepting the hospitality of friends^ to prepare, not otor toilets merely, hut our 
tongues. Then again, among strangers, in the varied scenes of daily life, dp 
wo use our word-power to the best advantage? Do we use it as acutely and 
as shrewdly in business as we might? Do we test the power for good of 
what Supper calls " the honey of persuasion," as frequently as we might on 
tho$e who feel our influence ? Do we, while travelling by land or water, 
study the English accomplishment of staring silently at vacancy, and, to use 
$t ntost grammatical phrase, "never say nothing to nobody?" Or are we 
fc^e to the power of words in business, and act accordingly, and accustomed 
fa use them for the advantage of those below us ; and among strangers to 
shew that we have hearts in which the glow ojf brotherhood is not quenched, 
hearts that feel that we are travellers on the* same life journey, and that are 
■neVer prone to insinuate to our fellows— ^«Stand by* I am holier than thou f 1 
Happy are we if ours be the latter case. 

We had intended to refer to the, immoderate tfse of words, by which their 
individual force and power is weakened, but can only make a passing note. 
Take the word grand, for instance; : How expressive a word when rightly 
applied, but how, by common usage, its Jower has waned \ > Also the words 
suhlime, beautiful, glorious^ fit only to express celestial scenes, or the very 
fairest of earth's pictures, how shockingly familiar they have become ! Why 
we actually near of 'sublime bonnets, iahd beautiful gloves, and glorious 
puddings ! We protest most, earnestly ^against this wholesale, system of 
verbal sacrilege. "/ 

JX wouJdV perhaps, seem strange if we toncliided this subject without one 
remark on, fejnale loquacity ; but the farft is, we do not endorse the popular 
opinion thereon. * We believe, candidly j ihat there are as many tireless 
tongues in the. heads of nien,as women/ and that the latter have too fre- 
q^ently been loaded, as a class, with double blame. The following extra- 
vagant lint clever satire, on loquacity, although written at the expense of 
woman's dignity, is intended^ as a valuable hint to incessant talkers of both 
sexes. It is entitled "Perpetual Motion," and originally appeared in 
Bkfckwoof^s Magazine. :t 

"On the 1st April, 1796, ft daughter was bctra unto Mary, tjie wife of Wm. Stephenson, 
Ely place, Holborn, which {laughter, from that blessed hour to the present, has never once 
ceased talking. She has got the gift of tongues in the most exuberant manner yon can 
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possibly conceive. - Stentor was nothing to her— he, it is true, was noisy— she Is' absohrtely 
deafening. His ' loquacity knew at times repose,' hers is the perpetual motion which w 1 
.circumstance seems able to stop ! The very first thing she did when she was born was to ; 
experimentalise on her lungs, and I may safely add, the experiment will stick by her. to the : 
last. As she grew up, this amiable weakness grew with her; at six years old she would talk 
by the hour together, too matter to whom or to what, whether to a man, a woman, a pog dog i 
or a bed candlestick— she once talked her grandmother into fits, and when an apothecary wst j 
sent for, she chatted him into such confusion that the worthy man forgot to take hi fea • 
(This is the only good that ever resulted from her loquacity.) Her father thought a school 
might possibly cure this disti^ingmalady, so despatched her* one midsummer morning, ; 
outside the Rumford coach, to Mrs. Thompsons seminary. Mark the upshot. On the raai 
she got into conversation with the coachman, who, in attempting to check her prattle, dropped 
his reins, whereupon the horses bolted, upset the vehicle and jerked an alderman, in wkite 
cotton stockings, head foremost through the roof of a pig-stye. . As for the coachman, mek2r 
he only broke his neck. After a year's schooling, our prattling miss returned home a mam 
desperate prattler than ever. Nothing came amiss to her; ' Did a politician, a poet, a patriot, 
a parson, or a physician, did all of these happen, by ill-luck, to dine with her miner, no matter 
his daughter would still set to— talk, talk, tittle, tattle— now on dressfhow on balls, now oa 1 
theatres, now on novels, now on puppet-shows,, now on— but the calendar is really too dis- 
tressing — a complete Newgate Calendar, in short— so I hasten to dismiss it. In die year of 
Our Lord, 1814, this good lady took it' into her head to marry, with a view, I suppose, 
of talking her spouse to death. The gentleman she selected for this experiment was a good- 
natured, harmless little fellow* and one who adored taciturnity. Judge, then, what a pro* . 
he must have gained 1 For the first month, however, things went on smoothly— a man ml : 
pardon much in a newly-married wife— even her tongue, the only edge-tool, I may add, last ; 
never wears out by constant usage Itor.a full calendar month, therefore, no very desperate '. 
quarrel took place-— nothing further man a perpetual buis on the part of the wiie, and resig- 
nation on that of the husband. But since then both parties have sadly changed. The wiflft j 
bum has deepened into a thunder-clap, the husband's resignation has become despair. Aai 
who can wonder at it? The dear lady's tengue, night and day, is perpetually at work. Sat ; 
makes speeches to every chance visitor, and not only prattles the servants into rebellion, Hat j 
even details their conduct to her husband, until the poor-man grows black in the face with tat 
exertion of listening. The loquacity of the whole female creation, past, present, and to eoset> 
seem centred in her single person. She squids alone, like Fompey's pillar in the wifcleues% 
an unadulterated, loquacious anamoly.'' ' 

The writer concludes with the fallowing touching paragraph. 

" And who it this garrulous curiosity— ithis unprecedented egotist, this asaiduaos fiagsnBj 
this monument of talkativeness, this floojl of human verbiage, this Niagara of nonsense? 
Reader! she is my wife!" 

* * '* c * * * * # 

Here are a handful of golden Opinions on speech, with which we wil 

conclude. 

Sir W. Temple says : — " The lsjt ingredient in conversation is truth ; the 
2nd, good sense ; the 3rd, good hu&our ; and the 4th, wit." k 

Shakespere says •:— " Conversation should he pleasant without scurrility, 
witty without affectation, free witfiSut indecency, learned without conceited- 
ness, and novel without falsehood^ > 

Oliver Cromwell quaintly observes : — " Does a man speake foolishly, *ft 
thou gravely ; does he speake wickedly, stop his mouth with sound words 
and arguments ; does he speake truthfully, rejoice in the truth." 

And we are reminded by anotherrQld writer, that a wise man reflects before 
he speaks, but a foolish man speakjg first and reflects on what he has said. 
Let us, however, more especially reniember that speech is a talent entrusts! 
to us for improvement ; not merelyas a means of selfish gratification, but as 
a precious gift of God, to be employed to the honour and glory of Him firm* 
whom all good and perfect gifts proceed. 
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We know her by her gentle look, 

And meek and quiet bearing ; 
So meek it seems not workday gear. 

But made for Sabbath wearing : 
Within her eyes a still light barns 

Ats in some temple holy : 
Her life d<rfh seem a placid dream, 

That elideth onward slowly. 

A lady! not of that poor breed 

Who, born of common women, 
Are changed to ladies merely by 

Bright mifnery and trimming : 
But one who in all walks and ways 

Still moves about serenely: 
A lady ! if that be the name 

Of women somewhat queenly. 

A pretty picture t very true ! 

And is it well to spoil it, 
As one should say of Sabbath dress, 

Is it not dn to soil it ? 
Tea, if the lady had no tongue 

We still would praise her features; 
And were all women tongueless too 

They were most perfect creatures. 

But when the holy lady speaks 

We think of Goth or Vandal ; 
From coral Hps come gracefully 

Full-flowing streams of scandal. 
And, gloating o'er the faults of friends 

Her eyes ibave wicked meaning, 
And the sweet meekness of her mouth 

Glides altnost into grinning. 
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She speaks no Hfroiig ; {be slanderous tongue 

She shuns, of course, and merely 
Hears and retails the faults of friends, 

Of friends she loves sincerely. 
On Sabbath too she sweetly prays, 

With meek eyes heavenward lifted; 
That they who walk in foolish ways 

May with rich grace be gifted. 

She wonders Wo, with pious awe, 

How MisMr This* and Misses 
The Other, act so /wlfully. 

Against established thesis. 
And as she look* and speaks it seems 

Like enviousness, but surely 
That cannot be so Cbristianly, 

She lives her. life and purely. 

woman meek ! placid face ! 

O creature, deeming holy ! 
The worldly wise esteem thy mask 

A simple cheat find folly. 
Thou art a serpent ivilely clad 

In somewhat goodly vesture I 
But serpent nature, oft will show 

Through simplest look and gesture, 
Thou art a whitewashed platter still, 

Though love ancL homage winning ; 
Go then and get thee purified, 

And keep thy tongue from sinning. 

Willenhall, Octohr^ 1862. ^ 
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• . % |;«rt|f' tS3altjj gamlrli. 

(Conckided.) 

Wb had a deEghtful ridiB to' Wanberis, ahd arrived there at halfyasrt eight 
o'clock. . Owing tfrthe unusual ntimber of visitors, the Dolbadarn hotel was 
quite futi^ so that peeping accommodation was out of the question ; but eating 
accommodation — the' more important, perhaps, of the two, just then — was 
soon (ound, and a very' happy hour was spent in familiar intercourse with the 1 
good ^hiiigs of th£ hotel, and ih chatting with merry companions in the little 
parlour. These folk tried hard to deter us from making the contemplated 
journey, hy enumerating the 1 many difficulties attending it. One spoke of 
cold, ap^her of awfdl precipices t 6 third entered into, a minute description 
of a certain insect afflictive to travellers, which inhabited those regions, 
while a fourtfi endorsed the statements of 'all., We listened, but were not 
convinced, and .bidding them good night, ; ftas'tetfed out to where the guide, 
cloflie4 in white from head to foot, waited impatiently. . 

Passing through gloomy lanes and dark woods, the foot of the mountain 
was reached and the ascent commenced. *The night promised to be a fine 
one. " The moon shone Bright, the stars gave light," and the sky was clear 
and cloudless ; had it not been so, the prospect would have been dreary in 
the extreme* A solemn engagement was made with the guide, that if he 
should suddenly disappear down som& chasm, or over some precipice, his 
followers should stop and consider before doing likewise : an engagement 
eminently satisfactory to both parties. The path was strewn with rough 
stones, which made it bad for the feet, especially corned feet. Here and there 
little streams crossed the way and, for want of daylight, wet feet eiisued* 
The wind, which at first had been scarcely Mt, now began to rise. It came 
sweeping up. the sides of the mountain with shrieks that were really startling, 
and, after blowing well about our eafs^, passed on higher and higner, tiH it 
seemed J^o be playing at hide and seek among the many hills whose dfrg 
outline could just be perceived tbrtmgh the darknesfc, closing us in on all 
aides. It was a wild place...' Childhood's tales of ghosts, hobgoblins, and 
spectres, came crowding into the memory, and wistful glances were oftthnes 
cast at innocent gorse bushes and son tary fragments of rock. We walked, 
for the mpgrt part, in silence ; not front choice, but necessity — there being too 
little wind withui A and too much wi$put. . Now and then the guide would 
jerk out scraps of information relative to neighbouring localities, but his 
gasps for breath during th6 process wfere very fcainM to listen to. 

After the first hour an unfavourable change took place in the weather. 
Ominous clouds came rolling across the sky, giving rise to sad forebodings 
on our part; for this night journey had been undertaken for the sole purpose 
of seeing sunrise from the top, said to be one of the grandest sights the eye 
can witness; and, oh!, if, after all, the sun should not be visible! Such 
thoughts were rather unpleasant, and the white being in front was asked for 
his opinion, when he sagely remarked that " it might be fine and it. might 
be wet, he couldn't tell for certain, we should see in the morning." 

The second Hour passed away and the third hour cams, but still on and on, 
through the deepening gloom, over rougher roads, up steeper acclivities, the 
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wind raging and roaring fearfully areund. " Qfttjmes we seemed well- 
nigh the top, but only seemed, for still another rose above ;" till faith began 
to waver, and disbelief in the existence of a. top succeeded. At last it 
appeared, and the darkness was pierced with anxious glances in search of the 
promised hotel The guide knocked at the door of a low wooden shed, 
which was presently opened and he walked in. We stood outside, supposing 
it to be the man's own abode, expecting him to come again and lead the way 
to our quarters ; but a friendly " come in" from the inmates quickly dispelled 
the illusion. We entered, the door was shut, and that was the hotel. Imagine, 
if you can, our surprise and vexation at being obliged to roost in such a. hole. 
The hope of finding easy chairs, sofas, slippers, peat fires, hot suppers, news- 
papers, and feather-beds, which for three weary hours had cheered our way- 
appearing as a sort of oasis in the desert of our pilgrimage— was not to be 
realised. Alas ! how credulous young mortals are ! 

. Well, being there, the most natural thing was to look around* The room < 
was about eight feet square ; on one side some rude shells had been fitted 
against the wall, which contained a few specimens of crockery ware, also some 
soap, cheese, shoes, bacon, hair brushes, stationery, and sugar; in one corner 
was a, small truckle bed, on to which* immediately on his entrance, the guide 
had thrown himself, another brother, rolling out to make him room; in 
another corner was a stove with a pretty good fire in it, but which wa^ almost 
eclipsed J>y a huge Welsh kettle that sat thereon ; in the middle was a small 
table; and- a wooden bench ; while divers things lined the walls and hung from 
the rafters. For satisfactory reasons* the invitation to become occupants 
of the bed was respectfully declined, and we prepared to pass the night on the 
table and bench alternately. c, " 

' At about three o'clock, when the fire was low, and the candle flickering, in 
the socket, when all save the writer were either snoring or pretending to 
snore, suddenly a flash of faint light appeared to pass across the room, then 
another, and another still. Clouds were fast gathering on the mountain. 
Unwelcome* indeed, were the visitants, for it wanted but a short time of the 
dawning ; and, rthat little of the sun wjould be seen if they. remained, was an 
indisputable fact. The sleepy, guide 'was asked how long clouds generally 
remained on mountains ? An extensive yawn shewed that the question had 
been heard, and then, rubbing his eyes, he said, in a kind of a subdued 
grunt, " Oh, sometimes they be off in jm hour, and sometimes they sticks, on 
all day ; it depends" o 

At half-past six o'clock, an hour after* the sun had risen, the door of the hut 
was opened ; a dense mist was driving along at a rapid rate, and nought else 
could be seen. Sadly disappointed we tamed our steps from the inhospitable 
region, and started down again, going* by way of Capel Curig. It required 
almost as much exertion, and quite a& much caution, in going down, as in 
coming up. Owing to the peculiar nature of the road, it was necessary to j 
proceed in a straggling fashion, limb after limb, as it were, so that at times 
our different parts bad to be collected . together, to see if all was going on 
right. For a mile the mist enveloped us ; then we emerged into the sun- 
shine, a most pleasing change. . The prospect was very good, though rather 
limited, compared to what it would hive been from the top. It did not 
consist entirely of hills, woods, and hamlets ; far down^ below, very far, lay 
a quiet lake, and below that another, -supplied, in a great measure, by the 
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Surplus water of the tipper one; which feU over a rHgbtftf lo*Jriagfm*ipioe 
With a great noiBe, creating never-ceasing echoes among the hills. A neigh* 
bouring copper mine, and the crushing-mill connected with it, were visited ; 
and soon after the foot of the mountain was reached. If you can imagine 
yourself walking down stairs for two whole hours together, you will then have 
some idea of the process we underwent in returning from cloud-land. It was 
a kind of everlasting shake, very good in its place, no doubt— especially for 
those troubled with indigestion— but, at the same time, exceedingly trying to 
the knee joints. At the guide's, request, a memorandum of the journey was 
made in his book, coupled with a most touching description of the accommo- 
dation provided for travellers at the summit; and then Elias Roberts and 
Snowdon were left behind. 

After a walk of four miles, by way of the Pass of Llanberis, we came to 
Capel Curig, where breakfast No. 3 was duly considered, and information 
obtained relative to future proceedings. The plan was to get to Conway 
that evening, if possible, by the steamer which left TrefHew at four p.m. 
Now, this village of Trefriew was- seven miles distant by the regular road, 
but, according to the natives of Capel Curig, only five over the hills. Anxious 
to save time, we decided upon the hilly way, and started, with a parting 
assurance from the landlady that the path was very distinct, and that, after 
proceeding about two miles, a cart-way would present itself which led direct 
to Trefriew, Arrived over the first Mice, all traces of the said foot-path 
vanished, and then and there began a series of miscellaneous wanderings, 
extending over upwards of five hours, among those wild Welsh hills. The 
*way, if there ever had been one, which was very questionable, was lost, and 
we were in a like condition. At one time, lookers-on might have beheld with 
amazement our gradually diminishing stature, as a vast bog swallowed our 
lower limbs. At another time, the door of a shepherd's cot was besieged and 
the good wife anxiously solicited to point out the way ; she did so, and, what 
was more, presented a basin of milfcto her uninvited guests. Wearied nature 
at last found repose on the banks, of a little stream, which was purling 
pleasantly along in the midst of *»fhr«y hollow. Seated there we took 
bearings. It was a quiet place and appeared to be shut out from the rest 
of the world altogether. No sound) reached the ear except, occasionally, the 
distant bleating of a mountain lamh& or the lone bark of a shepherd's dog; 
and all that could be seen was thealttll brown heather of the hills. Varied 
ware the thoughts and imaginings of our minds while resting there ; they 
embraced the present, past, and fatuce, and one of the least pleasant con- 
nected with the latter, was that oft a steamer leaving a certain village, and 
two hot and dusty travellers airrafcg ha&an-hour afterwards. A short rest 
sufficed, and then the journey was resumed. Plunging indiscriminately 
through prickly gorse bushes--«oinawhat to the annoyance of rather sensitive 
tmd&r$tandmg$ — through entangled t woods, down rocky slopes, a track was at 
length found, and three miles pleteant walking, by the side of a roaring 
river, brought us to Trefriew, J about ten minutes before the steamer 
started. * 

We were heartily tired : having talked more than thirty miles, and that 
after a sleepless night; but a two^hours* trip down the river Conway proved 
wonderfully refreshing, and was amappropriate finish to the day's proceedings. 
Oeiitly and smoothly flowed the river, through green pastures and shady 
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groves, occasionally winding round the base of a towering pine-dad cW£ It 
was eventide when we drew near to Conway. The son was fhst setting, yet 
not in its accustomed glory, for masses of dark elouds were gathering; round 
it, eclipsing its brightness, and rendering the prospect of another day's 
enjoyment rather dubious. As we followed the many hends of the river, 
first one And . then another portion of the town appealed, till by and by* the 
whole lay spread out in front. The Suspension, bridges over the river, mi 
the castle on the left hand, attracted particular notice. Landing, we : parsed 
beneath an ancient archway into. Conway ; and after a moonlight walk about 
the town, for the purpose of seeing all thane was to be seen, we ( rested at tb# 
Caatielnn.' 

As anticipated, the morning was wet and uncomfortable— 0n3 .0/ Nature's 
washing-days— and very unsuitable for any further peregriqations . iu search 
of novelties. . Breakfast over,, an early train conveyed us to Llandudno; 
This was the, day on which that terrible storm visited the Irish coast, which 
disabled the Great Eastern : a day when many .a brave heart quaked with 
ffcar, andjnany a wble. vessel,, with her Uving.«argo, sank to rise bo more. 

Wbeto wfc arrived at Llandudno the tain had ceased, hot the. wind bad 
ri«en,tp a $ei?feqt hurricane- . On the promenade, ladies and gentlemen were 
blowing abbuttin the utmost confusion. It was with the greatest diflSeulty 
they . could kee> their equilihrium; some unfortunates failing to do th*t : 
while different portions of humanity's gear were continually breaking loose 
from their owners, baffling all endeavours to regain them. 

The. steamer for Liwr^oi.had Birt yet c«ne ; so, making the best of our 
way .to the landing-stage, we took shelter from the elejnente beneath, the 
Over-hanging rocks. I shouldlhafre said the remain* of the landing-stage* far 
it wais then a mere wreck. The middle of itjhad been WTied cojapletely 
away on that memorable night when \th£ Boyal <}hai^i»went down, • ■. The 
yemaijaing portions were separated from J eaeb other by. -a wid© ( chasm* and 
wane entirely useless ■; salve as a memento of the mighty power of * the, siornv 
^pirits fwhea Bosafcing at witi o*er the wide domain of. ocean. It was a jrtaee 
where the enterprising tourist might try his powers of. locomotion* by leap* 
ing fromrfspar to spar > or illustrate the laws of gravitation, *by going bat half 
way. Since its destruction, it had been: the custom to take passenger* out 
in open boats to meet the steamers. Go^fonniag.to this rule, some twenty 
of us /puahed.ouf, and cast anchor undeiMfro Great Orme's Head, and waited; 
watching the .wind and the waves at play, and the , vessels labouring in .the 
offing. The first half-hour passed pleasantly, enough, . It was quite a change 
to be tossing About in ; aja open iboat on the- briny deep. . But, a^ half-hoor 
after half-hour slipped: away, and no.steimiej , :.i^peaEed, fa(A^ce became 
exhausted ; and after having been at ' anchor in: the buy it^orj^ow ;«4 
a half, we unanimously decided to 'return. \ In oon&e&uqaeo of i l^e delay 
train hid departed, and Llandudno being such an ^utrofrthfl-^ay place, there 
was no other till late in the day. However, th&tt append : np alternative 
hut to wait for that train ; and, in order to while away .the. time, about four 
or five of us set off to climb the Great Orme's Head. This, in calm weather, 
would be a comparatively easy. undertaking : a pleasant morning's ramble; 
but, with such a tremendous jfeindi as was then blowing, it proved hard work. 
Nor .was it unattended; with danger, for the violence of the wind often caused 
the hard and jagged rock to become arasUng^lace when least ejpejiting it. 
First one and then another deemed it prudent to return, until all were either 
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walking, running or tumbling back again:: the last being the most general 
mode of procedure. When nearly at the foot of the hill, the long-expected 
s teamer made its appearance. We immediately started off, helter-skelter to 
the beach, taking the nearest cut; though in doing so, shins and necks were 
considerably endangered. The' boat was gained in time,' and after undergoing 
a species of shower-bath, "exceedingly injurious to broad-cloth and pc-lished 
hats, .we were aboard the steamer, which had been ashdre dn its way from 
Bangor, and had been forced to wait the rising of the tide to get clear again: 
hence the delay. .The next three hours we're passed on thd tempestuous sea. 
The vessel, though a large one, was tossed about tike a fcork, and rolled 
fearfully; the passengers ii voluntarily imitating the motion. The captain 
in vain endeavoured to make up fot the previous delay. Daring one half of 
the time the paddle-wheeU .wfei»; out of the water, shaking themselves dry in 
the air. It was seven o'clock when we reached Liverpool, where tin vessel 
£ad bcton given' up for lost long before. Another long ride onsued, and then 
our ramble came to an end. 

Refreshed in body and mijid, we returned to, the every-day duties of life 
with keener zest. We had seen much to please, much to displease, and 
much to instruct ; and had acquired a more correct and extensive knowledge 
of men and things. 



€whd . 

Wet grade and <5oldt trmds being exceedingly tmcbWfdrt&We companions 
for cricketer*, the wise antotig them have gone into winter quarters. A few 
stragglers, possessing more enthusiasm than prudence, may yet be seen ; 
some, shivering in their flannels ; others, making vast exertions to preserve 
the temperature of their finger ends some little above Zero. Still, most of 
the grounds are deserted ; it being a recognised rule, that when October 
begins the Cricket season ends. 

The Willenhall Club have had, upon the whole, a very prosperous year. 
At a General Meeting of the members, held on the 21st uit for the pur- 
pose of winding up matters, the accounts for the year were presented : when 
it was found that, instead of any deficiency, as has been the case in previous 
years, the receipts a little exceeded the expenditure. 

Subjoined is a statement. 



RECEIPTS. 

£ 

B. D. Gongh, Esq. ... ... 1 

Mr. James Tildesley u. . 

Mr. John Harper ... •* *0 

Mr,F.$eyde :. ... 

Members 7 Sabtoi^tk>AB ... U 



d. 
0< 
O 




£16 6 10 



Bafe and Balls . 

Leg^gnserds and Qtoyes 

Keep ,of Bats and Bepairs , .t. 

Bent of Field 

l*rbfessional Assistance 

Printer's BiU . . 

Stamps* Paper,' and Travelling 

Expenses 
Sundries ... 



£ s. 
4 12 
2 10 
1 a 
6 
10 
17 



£16 6 



The fact that upwards of fourteen pounds has been subscribed, piincipally 
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by working men and working youths, for the purpose of indulging m the 
game of cricket, proves that its beneficial character is fully appreciated by 
them. The outlay appears large ; but ^e must remember that at the com- 
mencement of the season quite a new stock of materiel, — in the shape of 
bats, balls, gloves, and leg-guards, — was required. These will be available 
next season, and therefore will not have to be replaced. 

The matches too, though not numerous, have frequently proved failures, 
and caused additional expense. Considering the good style of play during 
practice, we should have supposed that few of the neighbouring clubs would 
have been able successfully to compete with the W. dub: but facta are very 
much against this supposition. Bad luck seems to reign within the camp, 
in the shape of nervousness and timidity : and the sooner it is frightened 
away tht better. * 

But another cause of these failures, and one which we thmk is the real 
cause, is the bad state of the practising ground. It was found most difficult 
to obtain a field conveniently near to the town : and the present one was 
fixed upon only as a last resource. It is the intention we believe, of the 
committee, either to improve the old ground or procure a fresh one before 
the commencement of operations next year. We hope it will be the latter. 
Until such a thing is done, the club cannot enjoy that amount of prosperity 
which it deserves. 

A few of the philanthropic gentlemen of the town have rendered substantial 
assistance as will be seen above. * • The number, however, should be increased. 
It is a favourable opportunity forgettingrid of any surplus cash: for while it 
confers a benefit on the recipients, it does not injure the donors, whose 
names will be enrolled in the annals of the club, for future generations of 
cricketers to admire and respect. 

Is this really the nineteenth century ?V This query often suggests itself 
to my mind, as I jog onward through £he world, tor every now and then 
I discover amid the wonder of this raftyay era (when everybody seems 
to live by steam, and the fastest of us j>y Telegraph), some quaint relic 
of those old, old times, on which tlje aged memory loves to dwell. 
Sometimes a credulous one, confessing a belief in witchcraft, reminds 
of the golden past when witches thriveOuxuriously—Aiion, the winding 
bugle sound of a four horse coach, amid the wilds of Wales, carries me 
back in fancy to other years, when sich sounds were familiar to every 
highway in old England. At other seasons the past seems summoned 
to the present, by the appearance of a genuine old English squire, from 
Whom no modern fancy or fashion has been able to wrest the ' silver 
buckled shoes/ or the air of independence and hospitality, by which 
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such men were distinguished of y<>re- J -These and a thousand other 
scenes .cause xne to pause in my pilgrimage and ask xflyself, * is this 
really the nineteenth century? Do I really live in tke age of, steam, 
Telegraph, Penny Newspaper, Polite Humbug, afid respectable roguery ? 
—or is it all a dream V . 

But, such questions have seldom been more forcibly presented, than 
they/were last Friday afternoon. I was walking into Bilston, and ob- 
serving a large concourse of people around the police Nation, I stepped 
across the road to see what was the matter. To my surprise, I discov- 
ered, out in the open air, by the station wall a mom in the stocks ! Stftt 
there he sat looking as cfemurely as inebriation would allow at the 
gaping, crowd around him. I enquired from the by-standers thfc 
nature of his offence; and discovered that he had been making an orato- 
rical display in the justice room, to the annoyance of the- sitting 4 
magistrates, for which he had now to pay a fine, or to sit 'in durance 
vile/ the admired of the populace, not in some lone dungeon, but with 
ancles firm, and wrists enchained, fanned by the Zephyrs from the 
neighbouring .coal-mines,— on the bench of a genuine old fashioned pair 
of stocks. He was much annoyed at times by sundry Kttle boys wht> 
were using him for a game of Aunt . Sally (without a pipe) and as he 
could neither flinch nor return the compliments, he could only look 
revengeful and be submissive. 

j\t leiyrth however he sought restiin sleep— hard as his pillow was. 

I began to think as I retraced my steps, of some old modes of punish- 
ment once prevalent in this locality ♦ '» Only one occurs to me just now. 
When Willenhall was as famous for its gardens as its Locks, — such 
was once the case— Garden robberies were, very frequent — for which 
offenders were publicly whipped by the constable, in the market-place 
or on the € Cross' as we used to . call it. The punishment of a man 
named Paddy for this offence will be remembered by most of the old 

Willenhall people. He had stolen soome fruit from — Hall (where 

the Wesleyan Chapel now stands), a&d his 'whipping* drew together a 
large multitude of people. The market place was crowded — At the 
appointed time the constable came forth leading the culprit, the bad: of 
the latter was laid bare, and he was jijied to a stake, handcuffed and leg- 
locked. Then came the cat-o'-nine ifails. Dear me, it was as good as 
a bull fight ! Every time the lash wtrald come down with a heavy thud, 
the offender roared for mercy — " O ! 'murder, murder ! Pm kilt ! Faith 
Fm kilt ! hauld hard ! murder ! w aiid the louder he roared, the louder 
the people laughed, but the constaHe never gave in, until he had had, 
the 'right and proper number/ 

I can remember a good deal about old Willenhall, but Fm no hand 
at writing— and when a man gets toward seventy he has something else 
to think about than Magazines. However, I thought you'd like to hear 
about the Bilston Stocks; which istjuite true, and therefore I send it, 
with my best wishes. An otd Willenhall Mm. 
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1» ^olyefchawptop Fjoo Gramnjar School was founded *n the year 
vl515, by Sir Stephen Jenyns, Knt* Xord Mayor of London. 

To the Editors. — Gentlemen.- — Can yon give me any information as to I 
A . noted cavern . which formerly existed in Staffordshire ? 
. WtiMuxll, Sep.lB. : Tours, D. W. L. 

S There are twoc^yes now to be seen in Staffordshire, one at Biddulph, j 
. apqthe£at.a,place called Manifold. The latter is known as Thorts 
Cavern^ and is 30 feet high and 44 long. It is supposed to have been 
formerly, $ place of sacrifice of the. Druids. We presume this is the one 
referred to by our. correspondent.— JS/d .TF.Jf.] 

The following memoranda are from the records of the borough of Bridg- 
.nortk: — " 16X0 A-D. For pne fow and crye that came after « man in a 
fblack doublet^ and on a black borsft . which had killed a man at Seisdon, qd. | 
(tliree . half-pence)/ 1651 A'-lfa Oct, X3th. For relieying two maimed j 
souldiers> which came from Worcester fight, having a passe, — ' c 1627 
. A. D* Item. Fayed for a locke that was hanged upon a woman's legge in 
.the stockes, who.got out and ran away with the game, lOcZ." 



* ... in T— n ■■ : - i 

. " ExmvBVKS'—Evm. Ed^fa ip who so wracvlovdy escaped in the 
lamentable j»t ocy^^^.Poit^^ <**4 has been a considerable time a member 

of the Wesley cm Methodist Society at WjUenhall. 

" Lina."— (Wednesfieldk We. are sorry you should seek to force the pom 
upon us. We tell you candidly it is not in our judgment, suitable for the pages of 
the Magazine. — You say "It would.be read with interest by many of our readers" 
Well, we will \ favour r them with the first verse as a specimen, and-if they manifest 
any pdrtkufar desire tcrsee thewhdle contribution, possibly we may alteram decision— 

" WednesffclcTI thv grey old spire I see, 

Reneatfr wtiose«i£ae the sefigs oi Sabbat&t rifle; - 
OFbe spin MirinB^n levwofioftncy, 

, Aud ppmte oldtage,^ ftofttyeps tp the skies ! " 

Miss; fxssm^rxPhe, V-Narwtkp : of {Ostyowfql dfeam f ", mouldy . we (eem, be too 
starting for 'these dark nights* _\ . . . 

" Vesbbb." — try ftyQph but vpplease, foepj away from the " Moonlight 1 ' e mi 
allow the " Pale Primroses " to isigh in ( splitnde, Remember, some of our readers 
are eminently practical, and object to sentimental rhymes,, 

A Singes. — (Portobello). Your wish hoi been anticipated, and a harmonium 
will we hear, shortly adorn St. Stephen's Church— You may leave your 'mite* at 
the Post office, where a subscription list has been commenced. We were already 
aware that the Choir of -St. Stephen**, under ihe hctdenhip of Mr. Kempson, took 
' part in the recent Choral FeeHved, at Ldohfield. 

IfcKe^fccTFtfLlY Declined.*—" An Old Man** Theories"— " How's Your Poor 
feet?"—" The Maiden's dream."— -"Beef and . Beer:'<—« A walk to BoseobeL"— 
" Tears of Joy."—" Never more ye Whispering Winds" . 

WILLIAM H. DAVIS, PKHTTEK, 8, KXXDUM8 ALLEY, TEMPLE BOW, BXBMUfOHAM. 
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Author of " GhUUngton c a Story of the Great JUbeVionf $c. 



Not that I've much to say about such things, either of Gillott's make or any 
other; hut it's well to have a nice-sounding text, though in the sermon 
you neglect it altogether, and go rambling off into all sorts of regions. 

Very calm and quiet was the afternoon: Earth and sky wore a look 
of deep, childlike repose. It had been wild and tempestuous that day: the 
dawn was ushered in amid all the tumult of a blustering March storm. 
The wind blew in fitful gusts, but with the mad strength of a hurricane ; 
driving the huge masses of grey cloud before it like shreds of foam, torn 
off the curled crests of the billows and swept along by the force of the 
raging gata But the maniac fit passed off; then came the quiet of 
the child overworn by mastering passion. A peaceful smile broke over the 
face of things J the sun looked forth, the clouds passed to their chambers, 
and overhead spread the great deep of loving blue sky. 

The sense of that afternoon's stillness crept into the heart like the music 
of a holy psalm, heard afar off. Musingly I sat listening to it with 
gaze fixed on the broad silent sky. Ofttimes had I so gazed thither, and had 
found the leaves of that wondrous volume full of sublime teaching and 
thrilling story. From thence had I gathered many a dear thought that 
had made my heart stronger and my pathway more pleasant. Often in the 
earlier stages of life's journey had I stood with uplifted wondering gaze, 
fondly dreaming of those far-off Elysian fields, where are blended in 
gorgeous beauty the hues of lily, and violet, and rose. And to-day 'twas the 
same sky as ever ; glowing with the same rapture, and enriched with 
the same wonderful lore. Yet the meaning is "hidden now; I cannot read 
its mysterious language ; seems that I have forgotten it's glorious alphabet. 

Is it not often so? Do not many of us, half-forgetting the regality 
of our birth, pore with downcast looks so long and so intently on little 
things that we treat with shameful neglect the things that are above us ? 
Being made upright, after a Divine fashion, so as with equal naturalness to 
look heavenward and earthward, do not many of these strange immortals so 
use themselves to counting pebbles and reading clods, that it becomes 
a difficult endeavour to look toward the light? Is this well? O, my 
friends, I do sometime fear that we of the practical sort, who pride 
ourselves upon our uprightness and downrightness, our straightforwardness 
and practicality, are verily too often guilty of cherishing foolishest dreams* 

The light wanes now ; the day is well worn, and -the mystic gloaming 
eomes floating round the spheres. 

Is there anything on earth can compare with that great crimson 
blaze in yon western sky ? A dreamer might well believe that the gates of 
the Heavenly City are there just opened to admit returning bands of 
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u messengers" who come to join praises at eventide. If we but knew 
the way the angels travel to the Land-o'th'-Leal 'twould be pleasant to travel 
so at the end — past the edge of this life and world. 

But darkness is come now. Cheery and pleasant looks the firelight, even 
after such an afternoon. The fire ! What a world of thought is there t 
Surely 'tis more than a fable that tells of a daring hand that snatched the 
flame from the abode of the Gods. Who has not studied the fire ? Who 
has not been rapt over its eloquence, spell-bound by its enchantment ?— 
so suggestive of strange imaginations, of solemn or grotesque, joyous 
or sorrowful thoughts; so full of old memories and of promises bright 
for years to come ; so voiceftil with the sweet, low melody of the past, 
and with the future's stirring music. The child looks in the fire and 
is absorbed in mysterious and unrevealed child-thought; the youth looks 
there and is fascinated with millennial visions ; and in that fire the old man 
sees the panorama of his life with its sunlight and shadow, its strange 
passages and startling scenes. 

Sitting, like Poe, in a " velvet cushioned chair," I gazed into the magical 
kaleidoscope. The forked flames flicker in a thousand fantastic forms, and 
thoughts, half-defined, came trooping past ; some like the shrouded forms of 
buried memories, whose graves were grass-covered long ago ; some like the 
enchanted presences of the dreams of yesterday's dawn, and some but the 
incoherent suggestions of the deep inexpressed longing of life, that silent 
yearning after the better and beyond, which runs through a man's existence, 
like a thread of pure gold through seams of darker ore. 

To these waifs on the sea of mind I strove to give form and name, 
but they were swept past on the bosom of some unresting wave and 
were seen no niore. Suddenly my meditations were broken and I was 
aroused by a voice soft and silvery-clear saying " Why is it I am thus 
ft rgotten ? Is it well so to neglect your companion for years, and for whom 
you professed so much friendship ? " Astounded by this utterance, for I had 
imagined myself alone, I turned to look for the speaker, but neither mortal 
nor immortal could I see. I looked again and again, and at last discovered 
that my old pen had dropped from pay hand in the midst of the long 
reverie, and now lay unnoticed on the floor. 

"Dear mel" quoth I, "I had quite forgotten you; but come we'll be 
friends again, for your company is pleasant after all." 

" Well, said the good old thing when I took it up again " Well you may 
with rapt gaze go staring skyward after imaginary visions sublime, or 
for hours dream pensively over a comfortable fire, but after all, without 
undue boast, I think that the changes I have seen, the experiences of 
my life, the scenes I have passed through are fraught with more thrilling 
interest, contain more truths for human ^aching, tlian fervent fires or skies 
serene." 

I listened amazed : I sat reproved and sai$W Yqu are right, my good 
old friend ; but I never thought of that before. BeaUy, I should like to 
know something of your history." 

" You know a little already," answered the pen, " but only a little, for the 
history of myself and my race would need more than your lifetime to listen 
to. Our hiptory is the world's history." 

" True there also/ answered I, " for surely you have chronicled the lives 
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and deaths of nations; md whatsoever is not written by yon is forgotten: so 
is all history yours ; but I would fain know a little of your &mily'e special 
history." 

" Very well," said the pen, " lay aside your dreams a little while and I 
will give you sketches of our race." 

I gladly complied and, listening to quaint, graphic stories, sat on far into 
the night. The old pen gave me rare descriptions of his ancestors and 
their doings ; told me what strange company they had been in at times, 
to what queer uses they had been put, and what varions masters they had 
served. So interested was I by the long story that I forgot to take notes* 
and therefore cannot pretend to relate the half of what I heard. After 
listening awhile I said to the pen*—" .Now, my friend, who was the very 
earliest master of your race according to your traditions ?" 

** Why," answered he, " Moses, the Egyptian Israelite, according to the 
ancients. He saw the panorama of. a world-making unrolled before him ; 
and as picture after picture, scene after scene, miracle after miracle went 
past ^he wrote, and to the edge of eternity his words will be read. That is 
he we take as eldest master of our race." 

And ihas we talked on, hour after hour, I questioning* he answering. 
Would that I could relate nil I heard ! He told of many of the great ones 
who lived and laboured inishe dim, illimitable past. Of Job, the venerable 
Sheik of a noble tribe, sitting at the .door of his tent, gnzong out on the 
wide desert, meditating on Jehovah; trying with human, finite mind 
to comprehend the In-finite, the Divine. Sublime were his thoughts ; and 
feeling the inspiration of the Almighty, he said, " I will write, and nay 
words shall last as if graven with iron pen on the rouk for ever." And 
they will. Then he told me of Zoroaster, that dim, mysterious being, who 
m Persian land had strange revelations and wrote wondrous words* which to 
the passionate and reverential fire-worshippers came like words of a God j 
and, dying, his memory was cherished through long generations* and 
the writings of his pen to this day ace read. 

Confucius also was spoken of: he ;the grave, the wise, the good. A 
prophet in that great lone world of China. Countless of generations have 
come and gone since he so ^hrrafcialily wrote mid spoke, yet live his words. 
Of Pindar, also, spoke we : Pindar the ballad singer two thousand years 
ago ; and of Homer, the blind old poet-king. What pen used he, as walking 
en the sounding shore 

" He saw the Jlkd and the Odyssey 
Rise io the swellings of the voicefel tea.." 
And of Plato the Wise, did I then hear; how though in his grand, 
wild dreams he sometimes df eariied madly, yet were some of his thoughts 
well 'Worthy an archangel's thinking. And of Mohammed the wayward, 
w41d qnthugjasWonad as others in his tray, but mighty in his madness. 
And of Ossian, the heroic minstrel of the north : he who entered into 
spirit*land and saw ianthe wreathing mists of the mountains the spirits of 
the heroes of the past, stalking in lonely grandeur or riding on the wings of 
the storm. O, Ossian ! sweet voice of Cona ! though some malign thee, I 
will believe thee still: And of Merlin, the mystic Merlin, songfirl prophet 
of British land, when mythic Uther's *on, Arthur, the perfect king, ruled 
wftk gentle sway. 
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O, these, and a host of other kings of men, were made known to me 
by the converse with my good friend the pen. He is immortal. He is wise 
with the wisdom of a thousand years. As he concluded his history he 
spake thus : — 

" O thou, who art my master for awhile, use me with reverence and fear, 
I pray thee, for I am made to work mightily for weal or for woe. If thou 
hast in thee " that far-off touch of greatness, to know thou art not great," 
then let the words thou writest be humble, as becometh one who stands 
on the verge of a mighty, storied past, and of a future which no man 
knows." 

Pens ! Not much have I told you of those my friends. Perhaps I could 
and ought to say that steel pens in their present form are but of yesterday ; 
and also it appears that Crowquill, who on divers occasions has assumed 
tornish airs, and loftily hinted at ancientest and most illustrious pedigree, 
is somewhat of an impostor. The first traces of his family appear but of 
modern time. Could quills write on plates of burnished brass or polished 
marble ? To write on these, pens of steel tipped with diamond were used. 
On wooden tablets also men wrote of old ; and sometimes in cold climes 
these tablets were overlaid with wax, and a wooden style, sharp at one end 
and smooth at the other, was used for writing. Cloths and wild beasts' 
skins were also common writing material, on which emblematic figures or 
letters were painted or written with a small brush, and afterwards with 
a split reed. Such, as I gathered from my friendly pen were some of the 
most illustrious of his ancestors, the founders of his race ; a race which has 
been one of the chiefest instruments in the making or marring of empires 
and in the modification of a world. 

For the Penholders of whom I have spoken — those great ones whose 
histories are the histories of races and heroes — how long, long since 
their hands forgot their cunning, since they, spite of all greatness, passed to 
the silent land. Measuring back the distance to those spots of Time, where 
they quietly lie, and comparing with this the length of a life, seems not 
then, indeed, that life a mere span, a shadow, a dream, a short tale, shortly 
told ? I think such thoughts surely help one to gauge more truly earth's 
glory, greatness, and good. Tick ! tick ! tick ! so simply measure we Time, 
and mark out moments, and months, and years, but who or what can 
measure Eternity ? 

To what countless varied uses do pens minister. From the widow's 
laboured scrawl to her far-away soldier-son, to the statesman's studiedly- 
perplexed words that may set kingdoms ablaze, there are a myriad 
purposes for which pens are used. 

Who can estimate the power of pens! Who can say whither what 
is once writ shall travel, or when it shall die ? No man ! Then, from the 
least unto the greatest, all should beware how they wield these potent 
weapons. 

Gloriously do pens minister to the immortality of noble thought ; and 
'tis no childish faith to believe that true words and pure once writ 
shall fall to the ground nevermore. 

But how different some of the writers of to-day to those of the ancient 
time. It is written, that in the days of old, when men wished to chronicle 
the great events of their time, they made to themselves books which 
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neither flame nor decay could destroy. The leaves thereof were of enduring 
stone, hewn from the solid rock. Their libraries were the massive walls of 
temples, so mighty that the nations dreamed that Time, the all-destroying 
and not-to-be-resisted would be baulked therewith. On such majestic pages 
did the primitive historians write their histories. In those first days 
the holders of the mighty pen wasted few words ; they wrote slowly and 
perhaps also with labour and pain, but what they wrote was to the point : it 
was to live after them — to live through the riotous convulsions and the 
wasting wear of centuries. From the dust of empires, long decayed, their 
huge folios, storied blocks of stone, have been and will be recovered, 
and their mysterious inscriptions speak with eloquent significance of 
the lives men lived when the world was young. "What a world of change 
has been since these noble authors lay down to their long sleep ! Nations 
have been born and have died. The thoughts of men have been widening, and 
the lives of men have been tending higher and higher toward some 
dreamed-of glory. Like those busy little building millions of the sea, 
who, with their own bodies rear up o'er the waves a land on which rivers 
shall run and forests wave, and nations live, so the human generations have 
come and gone, and in their lives and deaths, have all been working out one 
grand, purpose, in the glory of whose perfecting all true men will share. 

WillmhaU, Nov., 1862. 



Bx WILLIAM CONNON, B.A.,M.D. 



Having so often seen in the Willenhall Magazine descriptions of the 
Black Country, with its mountain ranges of slag and cinders, 
interspersed here and there with a miniature volcano; where some 
gigantic oyster-shell newly-deposited from a neighbouring volcano, 
is still glowing with unabated intensity ; its lakes of rainwater which 
form so pleasing a feature in its landscape beauties ; its hundreds 
of posts and wheels, over which roll miles of clanking and squeaking 
chains, — it occurred to me that the inhabitants of that highly-favoured 
district, which may justly lay claim to be considered the most 
enlightened portion of the United Kingdom, — at least during that 
part of the twenty-four hours when all others are wrapped in sombre 
obscurity, — might peruse with some degree of interest a short account 
of the woollen trade, perhaps the oldest of our manufactures, and one 
which, though far eclipsed by the rise of the more recent manufactures 
of cotton and iron> yet was never in a more prosperous condition than 
at present. 

The manufacture of woollen fabrics appears to have been very early 
introduced into Britain, since Camden informs us that the Romans had 
in the city of Winchester large establishments devoted to the weaving 
of both woollen and linen cloths for the supply of the army stationed 
in Britain. These establishments, kept up at imperial expense, would, 
of course, disappear on the withdrawal of the Romans from Britain. 
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Daring the Saxon period we hear of no extensive manufactures, the 
females of each family appearing to have- mode clothes for themselves 
and 'their male relatives : hence the term spinster, (literally a female 
spinner^ ster being an Anglo-saxon feminine termination,) still in use 
to denote an unmarried female ; so also the word wife is Said to be j 
derived from the samg root as the words weave, woof, weft, and wsb. 

In the eleventh century the trade again revived. Lord Chief Justice 
Hales says, " In the time of Henry II. and Richard I. r this kingdom 
flourished greatly in that art, but in the troublesome wars in the reigns 
of King John and Henry III., and also in the times of Edward I. and 
Edward II, this manufacture was wholly lost." Broad cloth was 
certainly made in England in the reign of Richard I, for one of 
the laws of that monarch runs thus : " Woollen cloth shall be alt 
of one breadth, viz : of two ells, and of the same goodness in the 
middle as On the edges a regulation, perhaps, not altogether 
unnecessary even at the present period. 

During the reign of Edward III., the manufacture of Wooflen 1 
fabrics made more rapid strides than at any previous period. This 
was owing to the watchful care of that judicious monarch, who was j 
not slow to perceive that if the workmen of Flanders could be induced 
to settle in England, great national benefit would accrue, more 
especially since the greater part of the wool used in the extensive 1 
manufactures of that province was imported from England. En- 
couraged by his kind offers of patronage many Walloons and other 
Flemish cloth makers were induced to emigrate thither. Hence the 
introduction of the woollen manufacture into the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in which district it has ever since remained, and where ft 
has made such rapid strides. Two weavers, William and HancHenuS, ] 
of Brabant, obtained permission to settle and carry on trade at York, i 
and from the name of the latter it is said that the word hank, stiD I 
applied to skeins of wool, is derived. The woollen manufactures 
of the West of England, it is worthy of remark, date bat*: to the 
same period, several citizens of Bristol having in 1339 set up looms, j 
and their example having been speedily followed by others in the 
neighbouring towns of Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. Edward 
endeavoured to foster these infant manufactures by prohibiting 
the export of English Wool, and the import of foreign cloths* Some 
idea of the extent to which the trade increased during the next 
300 years may be gathered from the fact that in 1600, according to 
Wheeler, the Company of Merchant Adventurers in England exported 
cloths to the value of £1,000,000, viz., of white cloths £600,000, and 
coloured £400,000. 

This may seem a very large amount for that period, but it should be j 
remembered that there were no exports of coal, iron, lead, or 
manufactured cotton goods, and that nine-tenths of the goods 
exported from the United Kingdom were woollen. 
During the next sixty years the woollen trade, despite of m*ny 
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fluctuations, continued to increase in 1660 Spanish wool was 
first mixed with English, and in 1663 the value of manufactured 
goods exported was just double that in 1600, viz., £2,000-,000. 
In 1738 they had again doubled, amounting to £4,000,000. 

In 1775 and subsequent years the introduction of Arkwright's 
invention into the cotton trade; by greatly reducing the price of 
cotton goods, and thus effecting a great change in female dress, 
exercised an unfavourable influence upon the manufacture of woollen 
goods, nevertheless, in 1817 the exports had again more than 
doubled. 

The following will give some idea of the present state of the 
manufacture. 

In the nine months ending September, there were exported as 
follows :— • 

1861. 

Cloths and Kerseys ... ... £2,270,067 



Flannels 
Blankets 
Carpets 

Shawls and Bugs. 
Vorsted Stuffs . 



For the eight month* ending August—Yarns 



179,498 
317,907 
371,631 
143,003 
4,515,226 

£7,797,332 
2,313,021 



1862. 
£3,448,844 
258,976 
592,899 
498,527 
213,708 
4,391,580 

£9,404,534 
2,328,445 



Total for the nine months ending September, £10,110,353 £11,732,979 

Giving an increase of the exports of the nine month* ending 
September, 1862, over those of the corresponding period in 1861, 
of £1,622,626 : an increase equal to more than 16 per cent. 

Cloths appear to have produced a large proportion of this increase, 
figuring for £1,178,777 more in 1862 than in 1861, an increase of 
52 per cent, or more than one half. This large increase is probably 
owing in a great measure to the growth of exports to France since the 
international tariff came into force. Flannels have increased 44.27 per 
cent, carpets 34, and rugs and shawls 50, and in all probability from 
the same cause. The increase in value of the blankets exported 
has been no less than 86 per cent, owing to the immense quantities 
contracted for by the Federal and Confederate governments for use in 
their respective armies* 

The only article in which any falling off appears is that of worsted 
stuffs, where a decline of 2.7 has taken place, whilst yarns have 
remained almost stationary. 

In August and September, 1861, 31,245,246 lbs. of wool m& 
3,029,936 lbs. of woollen rags were imported. In the corresponding 
months of 1862 30,690,483 lbs. of wool and 3,797,584 lbs. of rags; 
554,763 lbs. of wool have, therefore, been replaced by 767,648 lbs. of 
rags, a fact of some little significance. 
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Leaving the consideration of the woollen manufactures of Scotland 
and the West of England, and turning more particularly to those 
of the West Eiding of Yorkshire, we find that here, as in South 
Staffordshire, each town appears to have taken up one department, 
to which it is principally, but by no means exclusively, confined. 

Thus Halifax is chiefly engaged in worsted manufacture, Bradford in 
the making of stuffs, Leeds in that of fine broad cloth, whilst at 
Huddersfield fancy vests and trousering pieces are produced. 

Dewsbury and its neighbourhood possess almost the entire monopoly 
of the making of blankets, whilst the same district is the centre of the 
manufacture of coarse goods, known by the names of flushings, 
druggets, mohairs, pilots^ tweeds, reversibles, sealskins, &c, into all 
of which more or less shoddy and mungo enter. Shoddy and mungo ! 
we hear some unsophisticated individual exclaim, what outlandish 
words are these ? Whence are they derived, and what do they denote? 
Know then, gentle reader, that old worsted stockings, worn-out 
blankets, and cast-off woollen clothes of every description, as soon 
as discarded by their owners, are bought up by certain enterprising 
characters, known as rag and bone men, and after going through 
various sortings, packings, and re-packings, are despatched to the 
townships of Dewsbury and Batley, there to be, by some mysterious 
process known only to the initiated, transformed into good broad 
cloth, and eligible Witney blankets. In the neighbourhood of the 
railway stations of these towns, and at almost every street corner may 
be seen hundreds of bales of rags of all shades of colour and degrees 
of fineness ; remnants of the scarlet coat of the soldier and the blue 
jacket of the sailor; the cast-off finery of royalty and nobility, 
along with the lousy rags ot Irish peasants and Italian banditti, all lie 
meekly, side by side, and await a common fate. 

The introduction of torn-up rags, or rag-wool, into cloth, blankets, 
&c, is very recent, only dating back to the year 1813 ; yet, though 
half a century has scarcely elapsed, the author of this novel application 
of useless material to a useful purpose is unknown ; no wonder, then, 
that the names of authors of many more striking and important 
inventions have been lost in the mists of antiquity. 

These rags first come under the tender mercies of the rag-shaker, 
who, by a machine expressly constructed for the purpose, knocks, as 
far as possible, all dust and dirt out of them. They are then 
submitted to the rag machine, by which they are very speedily 
reduced into a homogeneous mass, closely resembling wool, and capable, 
with the addition of a small quantity of new material, either wool 
or cotton, of being spun and woven into serviceable fabrics. 

The principal component of the rag machine is a large cylinder 
termed a swift or devil. Whatever may be the fitness of the latter 
appellation, that of swift is certainly applicable, since it performs 600 
or 700 revolutions per minute, and if running over the ground in 
a straight line would travel at the rate of eighty or ninety miles 
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an hour; and when we state that each cylinder contains about 14,000 
separate teeth, its power of tearing-up and modifying the structure 
of woollen fabrics will be seen to be very great. 

Soft rags, e.g. stockings, flannels, carpets, Ac, after submitting 
to the grinding process, form shoddy, whilst fine rags, such as those of 
broad cloth, after undergoing a similar process, rejoice in the 
euphonious designation of rrwmgo. 

Both these words hare been introduced into the English language 
within the last half century, a proof that, although Englishmen may 
not invent words, such as " skedaddle " or " catawampously chawed 
up," where there already exist other and more euphonious combinations 
to express the same ideas, yet, when necessity arises, when a new 
Substance or action requires a name, they can invent as readily as their 
transatlantic cousins. 

The derivation of shoddy is unknown, I believe: as to that of 
mango, it is related that one of the first dealers in this then new and 
nondescript material, wishing to convey the impression of a sale 
without reserve, exclaimed witn emphasis " it mun'go," i.e. it must go, 
in Yorkshire provincial dialect, and hence the name. 

Besides shoddy and mungo, a large quantity of what is termed 
extract is employed: this is produced by acting upon the rags of 
mixed fabrics, such as alpacas, mohairs, carpets, Ac., by certain 
chemical agents which destroy the cotton and leave the wool fibre 
uninjured. 

Some idea of the extent of the shoddy trade may be gathered from 
the fact that, as has been said before, in August and September, 1861, 
3,029,936 lbs. and in August and September, 1862, 3,797,584 lbs. 
of woollen rags were imported, in addition to the enormous quantity 
produced in Great Britain and Ireland in that time. 

It has been estimated that in the year 1858 the immense quantity 
of 51,840,000 lbs (or 23,143 tons) of rags were ground up in the 
shoddy district, yielding 38,880,000 lbs. (or 17,350 tons) of rag wool, 
worth about £756,000 at the present; time. £1,000,000 of shoddy 
and mungo are annually manufactured in this country, i.e., out of what 
would otherwise be thrown away, £1,000,000 of wealth is produced. 
Again, there are large factories on the Continent, at Berlin, and other 
places, which produce shoddy for exportation. About 15,000 tons 
of foreign shoddy, altogether distinct from the foreign rags mentioned 
above, are annually imported : to this the large quantity of extract 
produced in this country must be added, so that, probably, 50,000 
tons of old rags annually reappear in all their pristine splendour. 

The quantity of shoddy and mungo used in woollen fabrics 
varies much: some fine broad cloths contain very little. The 
shoddy-grinders, as the woollen manufacturers are sometimes in- 
vidiously designated, assert that a little materially improves the 
quality of cloth, whilst it considerably lowers the price : the latter 
assertion few will doubt, whatever they may think of the former. 
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In other cloths, such as ladies' mantles, 1 lb. of wool or cotton to 7 
of mungo, is, we are told, not an uncommon proportion, whilst 
blankets are sometimes made which require very careful handling, 
even upon the maker's premises, to prevent a premature return 
to their original state of rags, and which a scientific observer would 
pronounce to be perfectly diaphanous. 

Bag-wool, mixed with a varying proportion of wool or cotton, goes 
through the various processes of willeying, scribbling, carding, 
spinning, and weaving. The cloth thus obtained has to be milled 
or fulled, which consists in pounding it by means of steam hammers 
for several hours, in troughs containing a mixture of pig's excrement 
and human urine ; some large mills spending £70 or £80 per annum 
upon the purchase of these delectable ingredients. After the further 
addition of drying, raising, and finishing processes, which we have not 
space to describe, it is ready for the market. 

Dwriury, Xwemtor, 1862. 



fill Sift* %tnm, 

Bt Mu. *. P. FELLOWS. 

Slow rides a horseman through the vate, 
Where the grim pine trees wave ; 

" Shall I rest in my loved ontsteams^ 
Or sleep in the dark grate?* 

The mountain-echo answer gave—-* 
" In the dark grave." 

And slower rode the horseman en ; 

A sigh broke from his breast—* 
" Must I go to the grave so soon ? 

Well I in the grave is rest." 
The voice came from the mountain crest — 

u The grave is rest." 

A tear stood on the rider's cheek. 
And sorrowing, yet brave, 

He cried — " No rest but in the tomb ? 
Then I'll welcome the grave/ 

The greeting rang from rock and cave — 
" Welcome the grave.'* 

Goldtkorn Hill, Wolverhampton, October W, 1S62. 
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BY ANAHUAC. 

One summer afternoon I was standing sunning myself at the shop 
door, gazing round the Market Place in meditative humour, and as the 
sunshine gilded some of the old houses standing round about, I 
thought, Eh ! what a history dome of those old matter-of-fact chaps 
could reveal if they would bat just find their tongues and begin to 
preach. Many an hoof-long lemon have I heard, high-flown, big- 
worded, foggy, and sublime, that possessed me with not a tithe of the 
interest that a short discourse* from these time-worn elders would. 
O, f& venerable brick and tile brethren, discover to me now, I pray 
you, who dwelt within your walls and beneath your roofs a hundred 
years ago. X looked across to the houses where old Mibrard stitched, 
(alas I they are metamorphosed since then } their yellow whitewash 
ha# passed away, and will gleam no more under the summer's sun,) 
and I looked at that taB row that Dr, Wilkes built, (venerable pile, 
and perhaps in ages to be, a shrine to which pilgrims will trot as the 
birthplace of his celebrity, thef writer of these words,) and I looked to 
other ancient places and sighed for a revelation. A friend came up : 

" I have a book here Mr. that will interest you, and may contain 

something interesting to the readers of the Magazine." I glanced at 
ft and Was pleased. The spirits of those old houses, or of their 
ancient denizens, hovering round about had sorely heard my mental 
apostrophy and sent me a reply. " Thank you, my friend," I said ; " I 
will use and return it with all speed." 'Twas part of an aged, local 
history, in which I saw Dr. Wflk es's name frequently occur. This 
book belonged to the very Rev. Mr. Morton, late incumbent, and was 
bought at the sale after his death by a leading brother of the bar in 
the town. 

I thought " Heff^a a treasure ; 99 but 0, &e vanity of earthly bliss. 
The richest morsels in the book I fotmd were mutilated, or altogether 
destroyed by alt-destroying Time. For instance, I turned to the end 
first, and read thus : — 

44 A mineral spring arises on the north side of a brook that runs almost directly from the 
West to the east, and so neat to it that a moderate shower of rain swells the streaifr so as to 
cover it-—" 

And here the leaf was torn out. How would my good friend 

Cornelius Wimple have rejoiced could he have found that bit of 

torn leaf. This was the case with other precious pages ; they were 

either much mutilated or wholly lost. What scraps of information I 

gathered I will givo miscellaneously as I found them. 

"Willenhall is the natural, Willenhala, only the occasional name of the town. In 
Doomsday Book it is called Willenhala, but the old name, Willenhall, soon returned again.* 

What a terribly ancient lot we must be ! From the following 
extracts it would appear that two hundred years ago Willenhall was 
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not as it is now, "near Wolverhampton/' but Wolverhampton was 
near WillenhalL 

"In 1660, when hearth-money was collected, Wolverhampton paid for 84 hearths, bat 
Willenhall for 97 hearths." ' 

Let us lift up our heads a little higher my good brethren of 
Willenhall. 

" In the beginning of Elizabeth's reign John Leveson, Esq , of Wolverhampton, was 
Lord of the Manor of Willenhall. ,, 

«* Humphrey Horton was made Prebendary of the Prebend of Willenhall by Edward VI., 
and in the reign of Henry V1H., Joseph Hall, S.T.P., Dean of Worcester, was made 
Prebendary of Willenhall." 

" Thomas Badland, minister, was ousted from the living of Willenhall by the 
Bartholomew Act, 1662." Also, "one Mr. Gilpin (minister) was admonished by the 
parishioners, for non-residence and other faults, and was turned out from the living in 1674. 
Mr. John Carter was appointed to succeed him, and continued till the time of his death." 

Among the mutilated parts of the Book I found records of 

Dr. Wilkes's ancestry; the first was "Kichard Wilkes, died Anno 

Domini 1413 ; then there is a break ; then comes " William Wilkes, 

pro-notary of the Court of Common Pleas, in the 15th year of Henry 

VIII/s reign ; he died 1505. 

George Wilkes, died 1594. 
John Wilkes, die*l 1620. 
Richard Wilkes, died 1693. 

The following is an extract from Dr. Wilkes's papers : — 

• "Here (in Willenhall churchyard) among their ancestors lie interred the bodies of 
Mr. Kichard Wilkes, of Willenhall, gentleman, died August 29th, 1671 : also Mrs. Mercy 
Wilkes, his wife, died July 8th, 1687 : also Mr. Richard Wilkes, their son, died January 3rd, 
1740 : also Mrs. Lncretia Wilkes, his wife, died July 24th, 1717 : together with many of 
their children." 

Reader, take care, and know a moment's space 
Brings the most potent to this dusky place." 

Dr. Wilkes also says in another place : — 

"My family came out of Hertfordshire about three hundred years ago (this was written 
in the middle of last century) and settled in this place. They lived much in the same 
manner ; for if one spent a little of the estate it was recovered by another, so that no great 
addition or diminution has been made in all the time as regards the patrimony ; but as none 
of my brethren married, and 1 have no son living, the name of Wilkes will end in this town 
and be forgotten with me !" 

How mournful that sounds ! Would that I could have grasped the 
old man's hand, and assured him that his name should not so quickly 
die; but that enshrined on the pages of the Willenhall Magazine,. 
it should be made known to many generations. What a pity those 
brethren didn't marry I Wasn't it crime in them to go walking into 
Hades, leaving no living memorial that they ever existed? Perhaps 
they swore to be bachelors : so did the wise Benedick, but he married, 
and said, " When I said I would die a bachelor, I thought I should 
never live to be married." Poor Dr. Wilkes ! Sleep peacefully, good 
old gentleman ! 

Among the torn places of my book I found written this : 

" Richard Wilkes, M.D. was born March 16th, 1690, and had his school education 
at Trentham. On March 13th, 1709, he was entered at St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
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was admitted scholar in 1710. In April, 1711, be began to attend Mr. Sannderson'a 
mathematical lectures, and ever after continued a particular friendship with that gentleman ; 
for in the preface to Saunderson's Elements of Algebra, Richard Wilkes is mentioned as 
haying furnished some materials for Saunderson's Life * In January, 1713, Richard Wilkes 
took B.A.; was chosen Fellow January 13th, 1716; took M.A. in 1717$ and was chosen 
Linacre Lecturer July 4th, 1718. He seems to have taken pupils from 1715 till he left. It 
is not known when he took Deacon's orders. A near relation states that he heard him once 
preach at Wolverhampton. He also preached sometime at Stow, near Chartley. Disap- 

Srintment in the expectation bf preferment in the church disgusted him with the ministry, 
e began to practise physic at Wolverhampton, February 12th, 1720. On the 24th of June, 
1725, he married Eachel Manlove, of Abbots Bromley in this county, with whom he had a 
handsome fortune; and from that time he dwelt with his father at Willenhall. About this 
time he wrote an excellent treatise on the Dropsy; and when a drealful disease raged 
among the horned cattle he published " A Letter to Breeders and Graziers in the County of 
Stafford." His wife died in May, 1756, and in October of the same year he married 
Mrs. Frances Bendish, (sister to the late Rev. Sir Richard Wrottesley, of Wrottesley, 
Baronet,) who died December 24, 1798, at a very advanced age. By an indefatigable 
application to books he made his knowledge very extensive. He was a very early riser. 
His skill as a physician was inferior to none ; many years of great success prove this. He 
died March 6th, 1670, with a return of gout to the stomach. His death was much 
regretted, for he was a kind and indulgent landlord, and also afforded friendly assistance and 
free advice to many poor in the villages around. He was buried at Willenhall, where a 
monument is erected to his memory by Captain Richard Wilkes Unett, and Mr. John Wilkes 
Unett." 

So ends my record. It is very incomplete. I fancy Dr. Wilkes 
wrote, or assisted to write, books of much more importance tlian those 
mentioned. His skill as an antiquarian and local historian was very 
great, but my wise old book mentions not this. Here, however, 
is another record of some interest. May 6th, 1748, Dr. Wilkes 
says — 

" This day I set out the foundation of a new church in this town; for the old one being 
half timber, the sills, pillars, &c, were so decayed that the inhabitants when they met 
together were in great danger of being killed. It appeared to me that the old church must 
have been rebuilt, at least the middle aisle of it; and that the first fabric was greatly 
ornamented and must have been the gift of some rich man, or a number of such, the village 
then being thin of inhabitants, and before the iron manufacturers began they could not have 
been able themselves to erect such a " 

Here the sad leaf-tearing process had been in operation. Another 

curious scrap is — 

"The first steam engine that ever raised any quantity of water was erected near 
Wolverhampton, on the left hand side of the road leading from Walsall, over against the 
half-mile stone." The water works that long supplied Wolverhampton were Dr. Wilkes's 
property." 

Another note of some interest is the following : 

"Wolverhampton Locksmiths.— Nay so curious are they in Lock work, that the v 
do contrive a lock shall shew (if the master or mistress send a servant into their closets with 
the master-key or their own) how many times that servant has gone ih, at any distance 
of time, and how many times the lock has been shot for a whole year, some of them being 
made to discover it 500 or 1000 times. Farther, there was a veiy fine lock made in this 
town, and sold for £20, (this is a price highly desirable now-o-days) that had a set of chimes 



Note.— This Mr. Saunderson was the celebrated blind mathematician whose lectnres"on Light and 
Vision attracted crowds of hearers. An attack of smalUpox when he was six months old had deprived 
him not only of sight, but even of his eyes, bnt through wonderful genius and perseverance he became 
one of the first mathematicians of his age. He hailed with delight, and was the first who properly 
esteemed .8ir Isaac Newton's Principle. When the Lucesian Chair of Mathematics at Cambridge became 
vacant, Sannderson was chosen to that dignity, on Sir Isaac Newton's recommendation , who; had himself 
previously occupied that position, 
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in it to go at any hoar tfor ewn ertfareg fr t fffc These lo&s were made in brass or ifon boxes, 
curiously polished, and their keys finely wrought, not to be exceeded * ' 

Efarcept at WiUenhall, I will just add, and so for the present, 
my friends, beg leave to sit down. 

WUUnhall, October, 1862. 



Lovers of music sometimes assert in their enthusiasm that "'He who like* 
not music has no soul." Our immortal Shakespeare, too, in his " Merchant 
of Venice," says, " The man that hath no music in himself, nor is mot 
moved with concord of sweet sounds, is fit for -treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils ; the motions of his spirit are as dull as night, and his affection* 
dark as Erebus : -let no such man be trusted." These are bold and not 
very complimentary words, for music haters, if any such ^there be : liow 'far 
they are literally correct I am not prepared to say; but few there are, I 
imagine, so dead to a sense of the beautiful as not to feel and cher&h some 
regard and love for the sweet and soothing strains of melody. 

That music has done much toward refining, enlightening, and elevating 
the public taste, and that it possesses a power, and is capable of exercising 
an active rofluenoe over the human niind few will deny. Go to the battle 
field, look at yon little band of soldiers ; long have they been subjected to 
the horrors, miseries, and bloodshed of war; their very hearts begin to 
sicken at the sight ; their spirits are sunk to the lowest ebb ; the last faint 
hope of victory is flickering and dying in their bosoms ; and they are almost 
tempted to wish that they too, with those whose bodies strew the battle-field, 
mi^ht sleep that sleep which " knows no waking." But;, hark ! the band 
strikes up some spirited martial air, and in a moment new life is infused 
into their weary, drooping souls. Quick as a lightning flash their country, 
for which they are enduring such' hardships and privations, rises np hefore 
them ; they think of their beloved Sovereign, pi their native village, and 
happy homes, whose honour and freedom they are fighting to defend ; they 
think too of those who at their sides have shed their life's blood far their 
country, and on they fearlessly rush to victory or death. 

Or picture in your imagination a youth upon a foreign dhore. 
Absorbed in thought, he is standing by the side of the rolling, mighty 
ocean. His thoughts, most probably, are of the present, or it .may be, he is 
vainly endeavouring to penetrate the veil that enshroud* the dark, 
mysterious future. Suddenly the low, sweet strains of a well-known 
melody greet his ear, and, as he listens, the chords of his memory vibrate, 
heart-strings are touched; instinctively and almost imperceptibly his 
thoughts roam o'er the vast expanse pf waters before him, and he sees in a 
vivid, mental picture the little family eireje from which for man v years he 
has -been an exile, and with which that eld and £urourUa ak so intimately 
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associates itself in his memory/ He meditates no longer on the stern 
realities of the present, or the dim and misty probabilities of the future ; bnt 
the past, with all its joys and sorrows, its sunny hopes, and withering 
disappointments, is now the theme which occupies and engrosses his rapt 
attention. Nor is this power confined entirely to the human raee, for dujuh 
animals are alike susceptible of its sway. 

''For do bnt note * wild and wanton hertf, 
Or mo* of ycnrtbfa} and HnhamHed colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they perchance bnt hear a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
Ton shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their garage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 
By (he sweet power of music" 

Af3 in literature, so in music, while there is much that is grand, lofty, and 
beautiful, there is also much that is poor and worthless ; the hearing of 
which, like the reading of a light and trashy novel, tends much to amuse 
and exhilarate for a time, but leaves no impress behind. On the other 
hand, few can listen to the sublime and soul-stirring strains of those 
master-pieces of great and mighty genius — the #< Creation " or the 
"Messiah" — without experiencing a kind of awe and reverence for their 
authors, and feeling their best and tenderest emotions aroused and called 
into action. The taste for music of a genuine first-class order has very 
much increased in England the last few years; a proof of which may 
be seen in the success which universally attends those gatherings of skill 
and genius, the "Musical Festivals" the name of which, by the by, is 
singularly appropriate; for truly they are to those who love pure and 
undefiled music feasts of a rare and high order, fitting tributes of respect 
to the memory of those whose genius has added so much to its glory 
and advancement, and whose names will ever shine bright and conspicuous 
in the annals of musical history. But, alas 1 bow sad it is (and yet how 
characteristic of our fallen and polluted state) to see music lowered from the 
standard which it ought, and which it, no doubt, was originally intended to 
occupy, and employed for other purposes than those that are pure and good. 
How degrading to hear it mingling with the din and clamour of the tavern 
or gin-shop, or to see it used, as is unhappily too frequently the case, in the 
public parks of London, as a desecration of that day which its great 
Omnipotent Designer has hallowed and blessed. Thus music, like every- 
thing else that is good and beautiful, may, if it become connected with 
or contaminated by sin and vice, be turned into a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

I have frequently felt surprised and grieved to ihea? so many puaaple, 
touching, and beautiful airs (and frequently t&ose» too, which obtain the 
greatest degree of popularity) attached to ?uch foolish, gengeiess, and often 
ridiculous words, and have sometimes been tempted to exclaim with Watts 
in hjs Essay on the Mind, " Is there no happy genius, who wiU Isnd a. 
helping hand to rescue music from all its defilements, and furnish ^he 
tongue with nobler and more refined melody ? M Some people are very fond p_f 
talking about the " march of intellect/' but really, I think, if in tnis case 
there has been -any ma&h, it must have been a retrograde „one ; take up one 
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of our modern and mostfashionable r songs,*nd one of those published some 
few years back, and which generally come under the very uncomplimentary 
cognomen of 'old-fashioned:' compare them, and see in which of the 
two you find the more plain practical, common sense. I do not mean to 
say there are no good songs written now, or that there were no bad ones 
published then, far from it ; of course every rule has its exceptions, but I 
really do think that those of a light and foolish character too greatly 
preponderate in the present day. 

Then there is church music, which has not until the last few years 
received that share of public attention and interest which it demands and 
deserves. What an important and almost essential part does it perform in 
the service of God ! I have frequently been impressed with the thought 
in the calm and serenity of a holy Sabbath evening, when so many people 
are congregated together in different parts of the world for the purpose of 
worship and thanksgiving ; how many thousands of human voices are at the 
same moment uplifted in the song of praise ! " In cathedrals dim and vast, 
while the majestic organ rolls contrition from its mouths of gold." Or in 
the modest and retired chapel, where unaided by any music or instrument of 
man's device, the simple song of thanksgiving gushes from earnest souls ; 
methinks that even angels, if they can stoop to aught so earthly, might even 
stop their glad unceasing song to listen as the great mass of human voices 
blend and mingle into one grand chorus and rise as incense to the Lord* 
Let us then endeavour so to use and improve this great and charming gift 
of His all-bounteous providence, that we may one day be deemed worthy to 
join in singing a nobler strain in a brighter and better world, whose balmy 
air is ever filled with the sweet strains of music. 

*' StiU let ns on our guard be found, 
And watch against the power of sound 

With sacred jealousy ; 
Lest, haply, sense should damp our seal, 
And music's charms bewitch and steal 
Our hearts away from thee." 

November Itth, 



Presence op Mind. — Brunei's presence of mind and promptitude of 
action were early conspicuous. During his sojourn in America these 
valuable qualities were often called forth. Once, for example, when 
employed on an island in Lake Champlain, he chanced to arouse the 
vindictive instincts of a rattlesnake. His companions fled ; but Brunei 
stood his ground, and, as the reptile approached, he broke its back with 
a heavy stone, skilfully thrown. At a later period of his life, while in 
the act of inspecting the Birmingham Bailway, a train, to the horror of 
the bystanders, was observed to approach from either end of the line 
with a velocity which, in the early experience of locomotives, Brunei 
was unable to appreciate. Without attempting to cross the road, he 
at once buttoned his coat, brought the skirts close round him, and 
finally placed himself between the two lines of rail, waited with confi- 
dence the issue. The trains swept past, leaving Brunei unscathed— 
Memoir of Brunei. 
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BY STEPHEN CHATTBBTOK, • 

Sometime Poet, Fbliticim and SehoolmvUr of VUhnhuii. Wriitm A.D. 1779. 

The matchless deeds of heroes and of kings 
Immortal Pope ill lofty numbers sings ; 
While all that can reform and charm the mind 
Appears in Gay, the darling of mankind. 
Of things profound did sacred Milton .teU, 
The flight of angels and the birth of hell 
Sow daring Satan winged his dre.ary flight 
Through gloomy chaos and the realms of night. 
How great the theme ! To such my tim'rous muse 
Aims not to aspire, but humbler far pursuer* 
Of jocund Walsall and the matchless maids, 
Who with their presence bless its happy shade?, 
I sing. Unpolished though my numbers are, 
With candour blame, because my utmost care, 
Will be to please and not to offend the fair. 

From Digbeth see with what a noble mien 

Fair NBVIL comes to grace the striking scene ! 

Place me the first the blooming goddess eries ; — 

Thou art the first, the willing nutse replies ; 

But who can paint thy more than heavenly charms, 

Thy easy shape, thy bosom, neck, and arms, — 

Thy rosy cheeks, thy rapture-darting eyesj 

Thy ruby lips, which equally jmrncige ? 

Was Thompson living, whose descriptive muse 

By none was equalled, he'd the task refuse. 

Digbeth we leave where foaming waters roar,* 

And cross the Bridge to Park Street's pleasant shore ; 

Here I, enraptured, sprightly DOWNES behold, 

With killing eyes and hair of waving gold. 

Venus herself, if ancient bards say true, 

Gad skin of snow and locks of golden hue ; 

Such DOWNES appears, and envy must confess 

Her skill superior in the art of dress. > 

* A marvellous change must have come o'er the scene since tha above' 
wta written. The foaming waters, where are ttiey ?— En. 
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To High Street now th' unwearied muse retires, 

And WHEATLEYS praise her loftiest note requires; 

To sing her worth she* 11 all her powers employ, 

And fearless venture on a themes so high. 

All that can wonder raise, or awe inspire, 

Or charm the eye, or youthful bosoms fire, 

In WHEATI^E! shines : a nymph beyond compare, 

So learned, so good, so generous, and so lair. 

Thus fax she sung, intending next to tell 

How her sweet verse the Sapphic odes excel : 

When thus methought, fair CRADDOCK seemed to say, 

" Leave her to Fame and bring the muse away. 9 ' 

As some tall pine whose lofty head doe* rise 

Above the rest and seems to touch the skies, 

So this bright nymph, though in the morn of years,. 

In height superior to the rest appears; 

Whose mien majestic and whose graceful ease 

Must love create and admiration raise 

In age itself, and fire each youthful soul, 

Though born in Lapland or beneath the Pole. 

Four beauteous belles in spacious Rushall Street 

Are yet unsung : so ravishing, so sweet, 

That from their cells might frigid hermits bring, 

A saint subdue, or captivate a king. 

BURRO WES, replete with every winning grace, 

In mind as faultless as she is in face. 

With killing TAYLOR, whose resistless charms 

Each bold observer fills with love's alarms. 

Sid I presume the Queen of Love to draw, 

I'd for my model chase all-conquering H AWE ; 

I'd paint the heaven which in her smile is seen, 

The enchanting graces in her face and mien ; 

The melting sweetness in her face and eyes, 

And every charm which to the view doth rise. 

The beauteous DOLLY JONES, in whom we find, 

A manly sense, with female sweetness joined, 

Concludes my song. But who can paint the fair, 

Whose matchless charms beyond description are ? 
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Not her who roused to arms the sons of Greece, 
Nor great Achilles' mistress,— fair Briseis — 
Nor Clytemnestra, — Agamemnon's queen — 
Nor the celestial three on Ida seen, 
Could equal JONES, in whom the graces meet, 
The pride of nature and of Rushall Street. 



BY WILLIAM HENRY HARTILL, BtR.CS., L.S.A. 



8. — Man is naturally and usually by habit omnivorous ; yet, some tribes 
are wholly herbivorous, and others are almost entirely carnivorous. Our 
food serves a twofold purpose, the maintenance of the structure of the tissues 
6f the body, and the maintenance of its heat ; therefore, it should consist of 
substances which by uniting with oxygen give out heat, and of others capable 
of being converted into flesh ; the lean meat of animals, cheese, eggs, and the 
gluten of vegetables are examples of the latter kind ; whilst fats, oils, sugar, 
and all the varieties of starch, such as arrowroot, sago, tapioca, &c, are the 
substances commonly used as fuel in Hie animal economy. In the absence of 
the usual calorifacient foods, the albuminous or tissue-forming articles of diet 
are consumed for the generation of heat ; and if no food at all be taken, the 
body lives upon itself; (first of all its fat is absorbed, and afterward the other 
tissues, so that its temperature may be kept up, for if this fall below 90o Fahr. 
death inevitably ensues, this proves, therefore, that to die of hunger is truly 
to perish by starvation according to every sense of the word), but it is almost 
certain that neither oleaginous, saccharine, nor amylaceous substances can ever 
be elaborated into any tissue more highly organized than fat. The Esquimaux 
who lead an active life in a very cold climate, feed upon the flesh of the 
whale, bear, and walrus, throughout the greater part of the year; whilst 
Arabs, almost all Hindoos, and a tribe on the coast of Malabar, live entirely 
upon vegetables : the Laplander swallows train oil with great gusto, because 
the coldness of the climate he inhabits demands a large amount of heat- 
producing food ; whilst the Italian enjoys Maccaroni and fruit, which are 
sufficiently nutritient for one who leads an inactive life, and are not heating. 
Vegetarians are usually indolent ; whilst the almost exclusive use of animal 
food is generally associated with active habits. . If vegetables be entirely 
omitted from the " bill of fare " for long together, more especially if salt 
provisions form the chief articles of diet, scurvy soon manifests itself: a disease 
which is characterised by the escape of blood from its vessels in almost every 
part of the body. They who wholly abstain from animal food in our climate, 
cannot well sustain heavy labour. Sometimes an excessive quantity of food is 
taken by persons who are able to digest more than enough, therefore, their 
bodies become too bulky and full of blood; hence they are liable to hemorrhages, 
apoplexy, gout, &c. ; but more frequently, individuals whose digestive powers 
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are not so prodigious, eat more than they can comfortably dispose of, and as a 
consequence are chastised, for indulging in their inordinate appetites, by sto- 
mach-ache, heartburn, flatulency, spasms, cholic or diarrhoea: the convulsions 
to which children are subject are frequently caused by overfeeding. }iVe have 
previously seen that insufficiency of food predisposes to almost all diseases; 
it excites scrofulous complaints m hereditarily predisposed subjects. Famine 
and pestilence are usually concomitants. In infancy a diet which is unequal 
to the child's wants, or which it has no power to digest* is often substituted for 
the mother's milk, to the great detriment of the little innocent. Bad quality 
of eatables may produce a variety of disorders: tainted meat, sour or heavy 
bread or pastry, may cause indigestion, or by disordering the blood may give 
rise to fever ; reasty bacon and cheese require strong stomachs to digest them. 
Impure water is a fruitful source of illness; if the impurity coapist of decaying 
organic matters it may excite sickness,, diarrhoea, dysentery, or gastric fever; 
and a most fearful attack of cholera has been traced to the use of water drawn 
from a particular well. The hard waters of this neighbourhood are supposed 
to produce calculous affections. A few years ago, a large number of the. 
inhabitants of either Manchester or Liverpool, (I am not sure which of the 
two) suffered from cholic and other symptoms caused by drinking water which 
had dissolved some of the lead of the pipes, through which it was con* 
veyed. Improper kinds of food may disorder the stomach and bowels; 
pickles, spices, and an excessive quantity of salt act as irritants, retard 
digestion, and excite feverishness and thirst ; the absence of salt from the 
diet is conducive to the development of worms. The abuse of tea or coffee 
causes pain at the stomach, and induces nervousness. The ova of the tape- 
worms are contained in some of the meats used as food ; the animalcules, 
which dwell in little sacs of water in what is familiarly spoken of as " measly 
pork" (which by the by usually has a very good flavour), are rudimentary 
tapeworms and bear a relation to them, analagous to that which the chrysalis 
bears to the butterfly ; if the vitality of these creatures be not destroyed by 
heat whilst the meat is being cooked, the consumers of it will probably be 
infested with the most hurtful of parasites — tapeworm ; this is one reason why 
meat should always be properly cooked. And now a few words will complete 
what I have to say about diet. Concerning the food , of young children, great 
ignorance, or rather false knowledge, prevails, and even pervades the more 
intelligent classes of society. It is pay candid belief, thai one-half of the 
children's illness that I am called upon to treat, is either excited, or 
predisposed to, by improper dietetic management ; therefore, I wilj point out 
a few errors which are committed, and wish to persuade those of my readers 
who happen to be nurses to avoid falling into them. - Most infants are both 
fed an4 suckled when they ought to be suckled only; and very many are 
permitted to remain at the breast when they ought only to be fed. The 
proper nourishment for an infant is that which nature's God has wisely 
provided for its sustenance — its mother's milk, and nothing else is required 
for the first six or seven months of its life ; but many mothers who read this 
will say, what am I to do, for I have not sufficient milk? If you are well, I 
reply, that you either do not know how much your child requires, or you do 
not know how to manage improperly ; for your instruction, therefore, I will 
lay down a few rules which may be of service to you. The breast should never 
be given except when it is full. Allow your child to empty both breasts for a 
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meal, and it will require nothing more for about three hours, by which time 
the breasts .will be refilled. An infant should not be put to the breast to quiet* 
its crying, except when it is really hungry, and it should only be. permitted to 
suck twice between suppertime and breakfast-time. You may keep your milk 
nutritious and plentiful by maintaining a quiet mind, and living on plain food : 
—bread, beef, mutton, fowl, white fish, fresh game, eggs> bacon, rice, sago, 
potatoes, tapioca, gruel, milk, &cJ; but you should not eat veal, pork, salmon, 
salt fish, onions, pickles, fried ham, sour fruits, or anything which disagrees. 
As the child grows older, if the supply of milk is insufficient for its support, 
give a meal of new cow's milk with one-half or one-third part water, sweetened a 
little with loaf sugar, and made warm; it will then be very like to human, 
milk. Ifthis perchance should not agree, strained oatmeal gruel with a little 
cream forms a good substitute. Do not give arrowroot) sago, bread, or similar 
foods before the child is six months old, for children who are . crammed 
with such things do not thrive ; instead of that plump and rotund form, and 
firm feel of all the parts of the body, which is so pleasing and so indicative of 
health, their skin is wrinkled, the outline of their little bones can be observed, 
their features become shrunken, their cheeks depressed ; and to use a homely 
phrase, they grow " old fashioned looking," they frequently cry, their bowels 
are often disordered and act irregularly, and they are more liable, than other 
children to fall ill with mortal diseases. Starch in all its forms requires the 
action of saliva for its digestion ; before a child begins to cut its teeth, its 
mouth is always dry, because almost no saliva is secreted, hence foods, of this 
description pass through the alimentary canal unchanged. 

An infant sleeps well nigh always and awakes only when hungry ; natural sleep 
assists the digestion of its food and favours nutrition. A child seldom cries 
except when in pain ; and as a result of the prevailing system of feeding, nine 
times out of ten the pain is belly-ache, which may generally be soothed by 
applying a warm poultice to the bowels, and giving a few grains of magnesia 
or carbonate of soda, instead, of resorting to that reprehensible practice of 
dragging with syrups, paregorics, or falsely named carminatives and 
preservatives (?) which is most dangerous, and frequently productive of 
disastrous consequences. The best substitutes for the mother's milk, when 
children are brought up by hand, are ass's or goat's milk; if these cannot be 
obtained, new cow's milk and water with a little loaf sugar answers well, as 
much water as milk for the first few weeks of life, gradually diminishing the 
quantity of water as the child grows older. It should be given at a temperature of 
90° Fahr. out of the old fashioned oval feeding bottle, which should be kept clean. 
Ail children should be weaned when ten or eleven months old, .and afterward, 
bread, milk, oatmeal, corn flour, broth, and milk puddings should form the 
principal part of their diet until they are two years old, after which time fresh 
meat and mashed potatoes may be allowed once a day. Water is the best 
beverage for them; ales and wines should not be given. Throughout 
childhood and youth the diet, should be plain,. simple and substantial. The 
food of adult persons should consist of a due admixture of animal and vegetable 
substances, with the addition of a little salt: three-quarters of a pound of meat, 
with bread, fresh vegetables, butter, milk, and a pint of ale daily, is a diet good 
enough for any man. During the day, each adult person requires three pints 
of liquid in some shape or other ; there are many of the female sex .who. dp not 
take a, snfficient quantity of fluids, and suffer in consequence ; nothing should, 
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be drank just before a meal; and not more than half-a-pint with .dinner, because 
a larger quantity disturbs digestion by diluting the secretions which dissolve 
the food. Fatigue is a state unfavourable to concoction, therefore, when a 
person is much wearied he should not take a full meal ; rest especially in a 
reclining posture, and freedom from mental exercise after taking food; 
accelerates its solution; and regularity in the times of feeding is of no little 
moment. 

4. — The next evil we have to notice, is one which is practised chiefly though 
not exclusively by the fair sex, viz : constriction or compression of the body by 
articles of dress. The most glaring and the most frequently committed folly 
of this description is that of tight lacing, than which no usage can be conceived 
more detrimental to the three great functions of organic life — digestion, 
circulation, and respiration, by which the blood is formed, distributed, and 
purified ; and as these processes cannot be interfered with without giving rise 
to unpleasant sensations or structural diseases, the unfortunate dupes of 
fashion are compelled to suffer for thus ill-treating and distorting creation's 
noblest work. By tight lacing the lower ribs are squeezed toward each other, 
whereby the absolute size of the chest is diminished, and if the habit be 
commenced in youth, the constant pressure will hinder their growth as surely 
as a tight boot does that of a Chinese' foot : the abdominal viscera undergo 
compression which gives rise to costiveness, dyspepsy, or indigestion, cholic, 
disordered liver, &c. ; and the stomach, liver, and colon are forced upward 
under the ribs, against the diaphragm in such a manner as not only to occupy < 
a part of the space usually filled up by the lungs, but to impede the descent of 
the diaphragm at each inspiration, and to embarrass the movements of the 
heart. Consequently respiration is performed imperfectly, and faintqeas or 
even swooning after a meal is not an unfrequent occurrence to those who lace 
tightly. That you may form an idea of the number of ills which may arise 
from the practice in question, I may state that 96 different complaints have 
been enumerated by an illustrious physician, each of which he informs us may 
acknowledge it as its cause ; and in addition to these, the Germans assert that 
the ugliness of some children is attributable to. it. Be this true or not, certain 
it is, that some congenital deformities are due to it. And now comes the 
question, who does lace tightly? If this were put to the narrow waisted 
community only, the answer would be, nobody — most certainly not themselves! 
They have become habituated to the once disagreeable sensations caused by 
thus cramping up the ribs, and will now try to persuade you that their clothing 
is loose, although when sitting down they cannot reach over to pickup anything 
at arm's length from them without moving their body also, their stays preventing 
the shoulder blade from moving on the trunk. In my opinion, the wearing 
of stays (by which I mean artificial supports) for the body, made of a strong 
material lined with strips of whalebone, and furnished with a busk formed of 
whalebone, wood, or steel), is not at all necessary but mischievous, except in 
special cases in which supports of a different construction are far preferable. 
The human body is made as perfect in the woman as in the man, it is formed 
in her as capable of supporting itself in the erect attitude as it is in him ; why 
then should she require an artificial prop more than he does ? The trunk is 
kept upright by means of muscles which are attached to the pelvis and the 
spine ; we have previously seen that the development of muscles is dependent 
on their use; if this be true, it must be clear that, if the office of these muscles 
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be in part performed for them by stays they cannot attain their normal size, 
and are therefore alone nimble to sustain the body comfortably, hence, they 
who have worn stays for a considerable time, experience a sense of sinking 
and weakness if perchance they dress without them, the force of habit is as 
powerful in the stay-wearer as it is in the' tobacco smoker or the drunkard. 
There is an instrument in use, called a spirometer, by which the quantity of 
air any individual is capable of breathing out at a forced expiration can be 
accurately measured, by this it has been found that as each successive covering, 
from the coat to the flannel waistcoat, is removed from off the chest, an 
increased quantity of air <can be expelled, in other words, that a larger , measure 
of it can be drawn into the lungs at each inspiration : clearly showing that our 
ordinary clothing interferes somewhat with the respiratory movements ; how 
much more then do stays, which as they are usually worn are made to fit the 
body cldsely ? Tight neckerchiefs often cause headache, sometimes epilepsy, 
or apoplexy, by preventing the return of blood from the head. Tight boots 
give rise to corns, and compress the toes into a narrower, space, compelling 
them to over-ride each other and thus militate against easy progression. 
Garters by pressing upon the veins and hindering the upward current of the 
blood through them, may cause them to become varicose and predisposed to 
ulceration of the legs. Having pointed out some of the evils which may arise 
from tight stays, neckcloths, boots, and garters, enough has been said to 
convince reasonable beings that their employment should be abhorred ; it now 
only remains for me to say something about the use of ordinary stays. I do 
not recommend persons who have long worn them, to leave them off now, 
although I think most of them would have been better off if they had never 
become accustomed to them : but I do advise my younger friends never to 
commence a practise which will hinder their natural gracefulness and ease of 
movement, detract from their original beauty of figure, and which may entail 
upon them inconvenience if not suffering ; moreover, I entreat mothers and 
guardians of children to test these remarks upon their offspring or those over 
whom they have charge; for few young persons, if left to follow their own 
inclinations, can be persuaded to resist the temptation of being made so 
womanly as to wear stays, by any such futile arguments as mine ; and I would 
also suggest that, instead of retarding the growth, and interfering with the well- 
being of the body, by improper clothing, confinement in doors, and the excessive 
cultivation of a taste for music, whether it exist' naturally or not, they will do 
more wisely if they endeavour to promote corporeal vigour, by encouraging 
active open-air exercise, games, &c, at the expense of the time usually spent at 
the piano, and by teaching them that however unlady-like or contrary to the 
customs of modern civilized society it may be to run or to walk briskly, 
to skip, or to play at ball ; that they are usually rewarded by an increase of 
strength : and to prove the assertion, that exercise augments the bodily powers, 
I point to a somewhat coarse example, to the strong and masculine frames of 
those females who are employed as» banks-girls, and wish them to be contrasted 
with the puny and childlike looking forms of factory girls. 



To be continued. . 
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Christmas-Toe \ Who can depict its joys, its loves, its hopes, its memories? 
Where is the pencil to pouftray iter old associations ? It is a golden time ; a 
peerless time ; unequalled in the calendar of days. It is the only halt in the 
doll monotony of years, when men are raised above the hates and bickerings 
of common life, to a summit from which they can look back on other heights, 
each tinged with the orient hues of memory, and stretching far away to the 
horizon of their infancy. No wonder that at such a time hearts are subdued 
to childlike tenderness, and influenced With childlike love, and inspired with 
childlike happiness/for the whole earth seems pregnant with the spirit of the 
season's Mighty Founder, who was Himself a child. Hark ! the wind is 
bringing the music of those Christmas bells. How majestically it sweeps over 
the crisp snow, as though proud of its joyous burden ! The spirit of Christmas 
is abroad in the earth -what an influence it exerts on , every heart of human 
kind ! How the incense of its magic wand dispels gloom, and ill-huniour, 
and sadness, and how it excites brightness, and benevolence, and mirth! 
How it falls alike on the crowded city and the sequestered hamlet ; on the 
noble's hall, and the lone woodman's hut : on the tossing vessel and the 
stormbound lighthouse : on the misty mountain and in the sullen mine ! 
How every throbbing heart becomes alike enchanted by its spell! How the 
gladness of the time seems to sparkle in the feathery snowflake and the 
gleaming ice, and how it seems to find a voice in every crackle of the blazing 
hearth, in every wind that wings its furious flight, in every wave t&at beats 
upon the shore ! 

My good friend, whoever you may be, I am hoping you are in a hearty 
Christmas humour, disposed to pardon blunders, to overlook defects, and to 
listen to all I have to say, in a submissive and charitable spirit Are you? 
Well then, let us glance together, at one or two Christmas pictures. Ours is 
not an ordinary magic lantern you must recollect We need not screen the 
fire, and put out the lights ; but while the casement struggles with the storm 
without, and the lamp burns merrily within, let us sit beside the glowing 
hearth, and note the pictures as they pass. 

Here comes the first view. It is an ancient castle. Those massive walls 
have weathered the storms of ages, and yet they seem by no means impaired. 
At the huge gate a bonfire glimmers, as a beacon of welcome, and the drawbridge 
is swung over the moat for all who choose to cross. Under the window yonder 
is a group of minstrels carolling their Christmas lays; they look perhaps 
more picturesque than comfortable amid the falling snow. : Their song ends 
at last, however, the ponderous door is flung open and they are summoned to 
the festive scene within. And what a scene ! An enormous fire of logwood 
blazes in the centre of the great hall, shedding its ruddy glow upon the portly 
baron, and the happy multitude who are enjoying his hospitality. The 
roasted ox, the boar's head, the wassail bowl ; all unite to make the guests as 
blithe and merry as they know how to be. See the baron how pleasantly 
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he is joking with his tenants ! Perhaps to-morrow these same tenants will 
come to the castle on some errand of complaint ; hot this is Christmas time, 
there must be no murmuring now. See too the vassals,— how harmonious 
they appear! Perhaps when they meet in the morning, it will be with 
sourness of temper; but this is Christmas time, — no sourness allowed. 
Thus the mirth within increases with the tempest without, and all is feasting 
and joy and song. 

' In the hall the serf and vassal, 
Hold to-night their Christmas wassail, 
Many a carol, old and saintly, 

Sang the minstrels and the waits. 
' And so lond these Saxon gleemen 
Sing the joyous songs of freemen, 
That the storm is heard but faintly 
Knocking at the Castle gate*.' 

The next view has a more modern appearance. It is a drawing-room on 
ordinary occasions, but at Christmas it is converted into a play-room for grown 
up children. The family are all there, which only happens once a year, and a 
few friends are imported for the occasion. What a pleasure glows on every 
countenance ! It does one good to look at them. And what pranks are played 
at dinner surety ! There's the polite curate at the end of the table for instance, 
pressing the, fascinating Miss by his side to have some pigeon pie, and when 
he succeeds \p. persuading her, he discovers to his astonishment that his pie 
is a. blank : nothing but crust and dish, save an Ode to a Bachelor on pink 
paper, which pomes up in the spoon. Of course the giggling is immense, but 
the blushing curate takes it all in good part, for he remembers that it is 
Christmas time. After dinner what glee there is too ! What cracking of jokes ! 
What drinking of healths " To all friends here and everywhere ! " Then 
come the games. It is wonderful how juvenile Paterfamilias can appear, when 
he chooses. Look at him now, playing Hunt the Slipper, with as much tact 
and earnestness as distinguished him in that artful pastime, two score years 
ago ! Look at that sly curate too, usually so guileless and solemn, playing 
Blind Man's Buff; don't tell me he can't see through that bandage ! How 
otherwise could he follow Mademoiselle Fascination round the room like that, 
or contrive such frequent collisions under the misletoe bough? But see, 
there comes a sudden pause in the enjoyment. What is it? O, a group of 
carol singers look you — very likely they are tuning that familiar ditty 

u God bless you merry gentlemen 
May nothing you dismay." 

There is a rush to the window, and the musical urchins are thoroughly 
delighted with the stream of liberty which issues from the merry throng. 
* * . * * 

Christmas at the Antipodes ! Truly this is a strange scene. We look in 
vain for the hoar frost, the glistening icicle, the falling snow, and the ruddy 
firelight. The sun shines warm and bright, the trees ' hang all their leafy 
banners out/ and the busy insects hum upon the quiet breeze. The emigrant 
and his family are seated on the greensward, enjoying Christmas, Pic-Nic 
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fashion. The cottage in 'the rear is decorated 'with holly aiJ&ivy/ mho^t* 
old times, and the group seem bent on spending arhfcp$y Christmas* T&ey 
are merry and serious by !turas, for almost every jsirthful aAtaaion to the 
festive season recals acme incident of " anld lang syae." As a charming 
poetess has expressed it, there's many a word 

" With poxudve feeling fraught 
To draw a stoic's tears." 
Note that thoughtful-looking girl in the jsfotre of the group. Her gaze is. 
directed toward the blue sea in the distance, and as she looks and ponders,, 
her eyes are moistened with the dews of tender recollections. But withal^ 
their hearts are light, their faces have a joyous glow, and they feel that ol£ 
ocean's roar, with all its myriad breakers, cannot divide them from the mirth 

and sympathy of Christmas-tide. 

» » • » 

Here is a Christmas street-scene. What a jovial picture of mirth 
and plenty it presents! The gaily dressed crowds hurry along with 
such smiling faces, and such a benevolent gait, that it is ..quite 
cheering to behold them. How kind hearted they all appear ! ThGre is one 
' man you see, g6od naturedry assisting a little girl to raise h£r bundle, 
another is grasping the hand of an old acquaintance with all the warmth and 
earnestness of youth, and there— a little farther on — two ladied are relieving 
the blind beggarman who leans against the wail. What a sight the shops are 
too ! What fcyrariiitfs of figs and raisins, and sugar, and spice does the grocer 
display, and what a forest of hares, and turkeys, and geese, embellish the 
poulterer's window 1 The whole street has an air of liveliness. Even the 
cabmen are lively, and 'their freights of rosy-cheeked country cousins just 
distinguishable amid the pile of farmyard presents, — are radiant with delight. 
Yonder is an omnibus loaded with merry school boys going home for the 
holidays, upon whom the Christmas atmosphere operates with the exhilarating 
power of oxygen, for they can scarce invent antics sufficiently grotesque* to 
satisfy the merriment they are longing to express. In short, everybody is 
happy, everybody is good natured, everybody is mirthful, everybody is 
charitable, everybody is loveable ; and above the ceaseless murmur of the 
throng, rises the echo of the universal benediction rt A merry Christmas and 
m happy new year. 

* * • • 

Are the scenes of Christmas time aU peace, and joy, and sunshine ? Does 
the season never witness storm, and darkness, and Borrow ? It scarce could be 
a visitant of earth if this were so. 

What a picture of sorrow is here ! Midnight hangs heavily around the mine, 
but by the flickering torch-lights we can see the pale faces of an anxious 
multitude. No common gathering is that. There are brave men 
paralyzed with fear, and 'women frantic with dread excitement. One needs 
hot to be told that an accident has occurred ; the very looks of the agoaized 
throng reveal it. How intently they are watching for the slowly ascending 
ekip— of what? Coal? No> mangled bodies ! There is one poor woman, 
unable to control her anguish, trying to hurl herself headlong down the shaft, 
but that noble collier stretches forth his arm and saves her, and look — brave 
fellow ! he is trying to comfort her. What a scene of agony when the skip 
reaches the surface with its freight of dead and dying men ! What wringing of 
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Vands, what tearing of hair, as the frantic women recognise the distorted 
bodies of their husbands and sons ! Then apud th£ 4rea9 silence of despair, 
a group of brave fellows volunteer to bear their hapless comrades home. Ah I 
wfca* Gbansbem Firesides will those h6 1 May the Oomforting Angel linger 
there! 



Sa next viey discloses tyo episodes \ oi X'ftiWjMbire Stress. With hollow 
and sunken eye a father sits in his bare chamber^bowl down by suffering 
and despair. Contemplate the poverty-stricken aspect of tb$ room. Two 
broken chairs, a table, and the little bed in the corner^ constitute the stock 
of torttHurfc' Ahl' would you know the secret of that little bed ? It bears an 
oiify'diif^, ^ Kttfe dimg^rter, wasting by consumption. How anxiously the 
parents' ♦wttfech for fcereWry tnovement, day by day and hour by hour ! Look 
atlfefe^htbeYnoto : ids glance is there, and he is steeped in anxious thought. 
Hie thinks 4f Ida strong body and powerful arm, able and willing to labour, 
but idle through necessity. He thinks of his half Vanished wife, and looks 
irM^ those «frim, truetmi eyes, where he first beheld the reflex of his early love. 
He things. of th$lt httike maid, their mutual hope, their highest earthly 
treqfttpgQ, and a Qtrangetromwtr breeps over hfeu. fie speaks. Hark ! " Jean 
my wen^h, we han' hot a loaf a-g>ieefc every week, but I've been thinking 
whether we could manage to do wi' a little less. The doctor says if sh« 4on't 
ha' more nourishment — she'll die I " Poor fellow ! the struggle overcomes him 
—he fairly breaks down, the tygf tear of manly suffering falls from his cheek 
and hisses in the dying fire. Open the neat door. Here is a family of five, 
half* dead with hunger. The parents too feeble to rise from a sick bed, the 
children qrying foT food. A little girl' nine years old alone is calm, and tries 
to appease their hunger. S{ie, has been to the Parish authorities to implore 
reU&f. In vain—" Call next week* is the cold official answer she receives — 
she boldly urges her claim— but the authorities are relentless, they cannot 
help her. " Next week !'* repeats the little heroine to herself, as she returns 
wearily homeward — " Next week ! O ! where shall we be next week ! " — 
" Sfexf week ! " Ah ! I fear we shall never live to see it" Unable to stay the 
cries pf hunger, and qrushed by utter despair, she lays her down to die. * 
It is midnight— A .visitor has come. J)pes he bring relief? O! yes, he 
• silently releases three of those suffering ones from the stern grasp of famine, 
and places them beyond all human pity. The visitor is death ! * * 
These are no creations of the brain, but pictures of a stern reality — pictures 
not merely to be seen, but to be felt. * 

Q I ye whose lives are sunny and bright ; upon whom the cold shadow of 
wapt has never fallen ! would you add a new pleasure to your Christmas 
firesides ? Would you enjoy the blessings of a Bounteous Providence with 
keener satisfaction ? Then think of suffering Lancashire. Stretch forth your 
hand of charity. Cast your mite into, the treasury of a nation's sympathy, 
and you will experience, that not the least among your Christmas joys, was 
the reflection, that you had ^brought warmth and comfort to some homestead 
of despair, and scattered for a moment the blackness of flkat fearful famine* 
cloudy by the bestowment of a well-timed liberality. 
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The origin of Church of England Registers has been ascribed to 
Thomas Crjomwell, (afterwards Earl of Essex,) Secretary of State in the 
time of Henry VIII. To him were assigned the. functions of a new 
office when he was appointed . Vicar-General, to exercise the un- 
controllable power which his sovereign assumed over the church. 
Probably it Was by an Injunction that he ordered a record to be kept 
of Baptisms and Burials, It is clear it was not by Act of Parliament, 
for, plainly, no uniformity of entry was prescribed, and, in many cases, 
no regard seems to have been paid to the direction. A system thus 
loosely inaugurated, could hardly work otherwise than most imperfectly ; 
and we find accordingly, in different parishes, all the variations in the 
early Registers of the Church, which, in the absence of Parliamentary 
control, faction, scruple, or indolence would produce. It is astonishing 
that a remedy was not sooner found for the- apparent evils of a system 
which was so incomplete as to rob it of any general or national 
character, and so unreliable in its details as scarcely to be worth 
anything as a source of evidence. It, may be that some of the clergy 
were averse to an addition to their duties which they might reasonably 
regard as merely pecular,and some held opinionswhich made it unadvisable 
to force upon them notarial obligations. They might maintain that, 
while not unwilling to keep such registers if left to their own discretion, 
they would protest against any compulsory enactment. Whatever waa 
the cause, matters were long left in an unsatisfactory condition. . Other 
attempts were probably made to ensure system and accuracy, but 
an effort which deserves special notice and approbation, is recorded by 
Smollett, and is so remarkable that I transcribe his account of it. Had 
its author sunk into a trance more than a century ago, and waking up 
now, found himself, as he was then, a member of the House of 
Commons, his prescient intelligence would have ranked hini with the 
foremost statesmen of our day. 

" A Mr. Potter presented to the House a, " Bill for keeping an Annual Register of MaftriageB, 
Births, and Deaths, the individuals who received alms, and the total number of pefigk in 
Great Britain." Enumerating the advantages of such a law, he 'observed " that it would 
ascertain the numbers of the people, and the collective strength of the nation ; consequently 
point out those places where there is a defect or excess of population, and certainly determine 
whether, a general naturalization would be advantageous or prejudicial . to the oemmmnity j 
that it would decide what number of men might, on any sudden emergency, be levied for the 
defence of the kingdom ; and whether the nation is gainer or loser by sending its natives to 
settle and our troops to defend distant colonies ; that it would be the means of establishing a 
local administration of civil government, or a police upon certain fixed principles, the want of 
which hath been long a reproach to the nation, a security to vice, and an encouragement to 
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idleness ; that in many cases, where all other evidence is wanting, it would enable suitors to 
recover their right in courts of justice, facilitate an equal and equitable assessment, in raising 
the present taxes, and laying future impositions; specify the lineal descents, relations 
and alliances of families ; lighten the intolerable burdens incurred by the public from 
innumerable and absurd regulations relating to the poor; provide' for them by a more equal 
exertion of humanity, and effectually screen them from all' risk of perishing by hunger, cold, 
cruelty, and oppression." 

Whether such a law would have answered the sanguine expectations of its patron, we shall 
not pretend to determine ; though in our opinion it must have been attended with very 
salutary consequences, particularly in restraining the hand of robbery and violence, in 
detecting fraud, bridling the ferocity of a licentious people, and establishing a happy system 
of order and subordination. 

At first the bill met with little opposition, except from Mr. Thornton, member {or the city 
of York, who inveighed against it with great fervour, as a measure which savoured of French 
policy, to which the English nation ever had the utmost aversion. He affirmed that the 
method in which it was proposed this register should be kept, would furnish the enemies 
of Great Britain with continual opportunities of knowing the strength or weakness of the 
nation; that it would empower an ill-designing minister to execute any scheme subversive 
of public liberty, invest parish and petty officers of the peace with exorbitant powers, and cost 
the nation about fifty thousand pounds a year to carry the scheme into execution. These 
arguments, which we apprehend are extremely frivolous and inconclusive, had great weight 
with a considerable number, who joined in the opposition, while the ministry stood neutral. 
Nevertheless, after having undergone some amendments, it was conveyed to the lords, 
°y whom it was at the second reading thrown out as a scheme of very dangerous tendency. 
The legislature of Great Britian have, on some occasions, been more startled at the distant 
shadow of a bare possibility, than at the reat approach of the most dangerous innovation. 

This was in 1752. It is instructive .to read 8uch passages of history 
as this now cited. What an illustration of the bloodless revolution 
which is ever working in public opinion. Here is a law proposed 
containing suggestions of our present .census, our existing police, our 
local administrations and assessments, and providing for systematic 
registration ; and yet it was rejected as a measure of " very dangerous 
tendency." If a man were in a condition to choose his ancestors, 
most persons would prefer reckoning their descent from Mr. Potter, 
rathes than from the member for York. 

Governed for many years after the Beformation by no Parliamentary 
law, it is- not surprising that Registers were irregularly kept ; still, 
little attention seems to have been given to the matter ; and when given, 
probably was only with the same disappointing result as that which waited 
on the clear-sighted efforts of Mr. Potter. Early in this century, a 
well-known Peerage case, in the course of its investigation, revealed 
such tamperings with Parish Begisters, that the subject was forced on 
the attention of the Legislature] and in July, 1812, an Act was passed 
intituled " An Act for the better regulating and preserving Parish and 
other Registers of Births, Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, in. 
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Engtcmd." The preamble says, " Whereas the amending the manner 
and fond of keeping and preserving Registers of Baptisnis* Marriage^, 
a&d Burial* of his Majesty's subjects^ in the several Parishes and 
Places: in England, will greatly facilitate the Proof of Pedigrees 
of persons vdawoing to be entitled to Beal or Personal Estates* and be 
otherwise of great public Benefit and Advantage: be it therefore 
enacted/' &c. . . ) 

This Act came into operation January, r l<813-, and is thp present laW 
of the Chutch Registers. Cniefly with a view to provide Begistration for 
Dissenters, that, wide and weU-administered systeni of which the 
Registrar r general. is $ie head, has subsequently ttecbme law. It was 
only reasonable that tile consciences of persons Who Could not bring 
their children to the church font, or who had other scifapkte, should be 
relieved. Piwiaion is how made fop a record, which is strifctfy seenlar ; 
but it is one which admits of fraud a»d misvepresentaiion to a decree 
which could never be attempted, under the oldest and still unrepealed 
system* Those charged with, the execution of: the niew km* tsmp 
be imposed on with a facility . not attainable in the Begistratictti of the 
Church. . The presence of frien<|a and relations at the baptism or 
fttroml wiU always be a security against fi»udutent entries,, whereas 
tha Fletdi^rand Barber jrobberies, brought to light in the Criminal 
Court a, few years since, shew how a registrar may innocently record 
false statements, copies of which are to .be used, afterward as 
certificates of genuine facts. The plan of the man. Fletcher was, 
to adniinister to money in the funds as property of deceased persons, 
who were not really dead, but who. had not lately , claimed their 
dividends,— r-a certificate of death (of course imtruly registered) being 
produced. The villany was on a large scale, and Fletcher, who was 
" a man with a good account at the London and Westininster Bank/ 1 
was aided by Barber, a solicitor. The latter was recalled from the 
penal servitude to which he was sent, on his satisfying the Home 
Secretary that he had no guilty complicity with his client's proceedings. 

The Registers of Wffieahatt bfcgin in the year 1642. Those of 
Wolverhampton had been commenced in 1603, whifet those of Bilston 
had not an earlier origin than 1694. How little the injunctions of 
Henry's Ministers, and some subsequent directions in the time of 
Edward VI., and Elizabeth, were regarded, appears from the &ct that 
the mother church preceded one of her chapels by 39/ and another 
by 81 years. I copy the first page of the oldest of ou* books. 

ANHO BOMUTX 1642, 

'< Elenor Dan: of Will, and Catfc. Baton at Fletcher, Fe. 

Ann Dttug of John and Mary Duncalfe, bapt. Mar. 5 
t Isabel Dav„ of Blend and Mary Cioss, bapt. Mar. 17, 

Eliz Dau: of Thoa and Racbei Turner, bapt: Mar., 19. . 

Mary Dan: of John and /one Mash, bapt. Mar. 19.*' 
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"Will : Son of Henry and Ann Biddle bap. Mar. 2. 
Will : Son of WUl « and Jane Tonks bapt^Apr. 5." 
" AH y 6 rjest of y* 1643 is lost out of yo old register to ye 1st day of May, 1 644." 

ANNO DOMINI 1644. 

The transcriber of the old Register evidently intended to carry on his 
copy on the space immediately following the last date, but it probably 
^occurred tp Jnm, ; that it would .have a handsomer appearance if he 
.began at the top. pf the second page, and he does so, thus :-+?■ 

"A True and Perfect Begister Of all the dirist&ins in the Chapelry ef Willenhall since 
. the first Day of May Anno Domini 1644." 

. The first qatry is-**- 

" Mary Daughter of Wm. Farktr, Bapt. May. 
And the laflt in the book is — 

ANNO DOHlNI 1702-3. 

« Will: Son of Will: and Rebecca Marson." 
It is clear that this book, written in a cultivated hand, is but a copy 
of older documents. In 1656 this remark is made : — 

" The Baptism of all the children from 1656 April ye 24th till June ye 28th 1657 is 
Torn out of the old Register and lost." 

There is no question «s to who was the transcriber, for in 1669 the 
writer describes himself as William Preston, and says : — 

" I *»ein^ elected and sworn Glerk of the Chappoll of Willenhall at y« Visitation held 
«t Woolyerhampton July y® 7fh Anno Dom: 1699." 

Prom this place the handwriting is the same, but it loses the 
character of a copy, the entries being made in larger letters. 

From 1709 to 1719 there is no register : from the latter year to the 
end of 1749, the entries are in various hands, the heading of the book 
being simply — 

" A Register of the Christnings at Wilnal from February a,d. 1719-20." 
The following memorandum % occurs : — 

"April 1748, 10th. Then was the last Sermon preached in the old Chapel before taken 
down, and rebuilt. The Text was out of 2 Timothy 3 c. 16 v." 
The Jiext book has its first entry thus : — 

JANUARY 20. 1750. 

^^Then it was that services began to be performed in yelnew Cfhapel after almost 
twoyewSiscbntmiiance, by Titus Here, Curate." 

In 1727 the Chapel and Chapel Yard were consecrated for interments. 
iJp to that time the inhabitants were put to the inconvenience of taking 
their dead to Wolverhampton, but from this date a Register of Burials 
is added to the records of the parish. It is headed thus : — 

" A Begister o< the Burials in Willenhall Chappel from Monday, August 14, 1727, 

winch w*s the day w&ereon the said ChaJ>pei and Chappel Yard were consecrated for the 

fettria! of the dead by Edward Lord fehop of Cov : and Licli: " 
On tie very day of consecration the first burial took place : it was that of a 
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pauper ! Let us hope that having felt the poverfcy> he shares the wealth 
of Lazarus. 

The Incumbent of tKe time appears to have attended very punctually 
to the results of both funeral registers : it was his custom to note at the 
end of each year the increase or decrease of the numbers. At the close 
of 1733 he sayfe— " Burials' this year, 15 : decreased, 21." In the first 
four months' of 1734 there were but five interments ; but when he writes 
down his summary on December 31st, it is startling to find this state- 
ment — " Buried this year, 82 : increased 67." In the last three months 
there were sixty-two funerals. 

I am not aware of any record or tradition informing us of any pesti- 
lence which then prevailed, to explain this extraordinary mortality. 
Seventy-four years before this date, Hearth-money" was paid for 
ninety-seven hearths. If this tax was levied on every dwelling, the 
population in 1660 would be 536. What it had become in 1734, can 
hardly be approximated by applying the rule of ordinary calculations, 
inasmuch as the increase within the decennial periods, since 1801, has 
been most irregular, as the ascertained numbers of the. following figures 
shew. Between 1801 and 1811, the increase was from 3143 to 3525, 
or 380 added to the inhabitants. Between 1811 and 1821, an addition 
was made of no more than 442 : while the next ten years, ending 1831, 
shewed an increase of 1 869, more than four times the amount of the 
preceding period; and this not to be accounted for by any such, immi- 
gration as has since followed upon mining operations. 

To be continued. .. 



In a previous article of this Magazine, allusion was made to the " subject of 
language, including the origin of words and the laws which regulate the 
expression of thought/' as affording interesting materials for study. The 
purpose of the present paper will be to offer some evidence of the truth 
of that statement. - • 

Beneath alluvial or diluvial deposits, the drift and debris of many ages, 
geologists, palaeontologists and other people, with names equally awkward, 
seek traces of the former existence of races of animals now extinct, or 
of which few living representatives are to be found. These animal remains, 
generally petrified or mineralized bones, thus dug out of the earth are called 
fossils : (Latin, fossum, dug.) Now just as there have exiBted successive 
generations of animals, whose bones, thus deposited and preserved in the 
earth, testify to us now of the reality, vigour, fulness, and beauty of the 
life they once lived on the earth* so there have been successive generations 
of thoughts, which, by the dead skeletons of words buried beneath the 
drift of increasing knowledge, and yet preserved to this present*, testify 
of the living glory of that time, when the now dry bones w$re_ clad with 
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flesh -and skin, and bound together by muscle and 'sinew. How can we 
picture to ourselves the physical world, as it then was, more clearly than by 
the ideas which these buried relics suggest? How- recal. the fresh and 
happy thoughts of early youth, better than by the simple words which served 
then as their expression ?— the morning praise to the Giver of Good; the 
nightly prayer to the Father in heaven. And how recal the thoughts 
which possessed the infant mind of the world, better than by the simple, 
unadorned phrases, the homely proverbs, the artless similes, in which 
they were expressed? But how much depends oh associations, which 
ctfnnot always be realised. Then words become cold, powerless, lifeless. The 
halo, the glitter, the foam, the life-like splendour in which they appeared, 
while yet instinct with the fresh, warm thought, are fled for ever. 

Words and thoughts are interdependent. Can we think without mentally 
using words as the symbols or factors of thought? On an infant's mind 
impressions are received of outward movements, or sound, or shapes, as on 
the sensitive plate of the camera the reflected rays from an object sketch its 
outline. Are these ideas? Can the child form and retain distinct ideas; 
can it effect that union of two or more ideas which is implied in thought or 
reasoning, before it has learnt somewhat of the connection between the 
mental impression and the vocal impression, between the inward idea and the 
outward word ? I think not. Can you speak without communicating 
through your words some thought; yet how variously on listening ears 
falls the same word ? To some it conveys very little, or it may be a wrong 
idea of the thing intended ; for they understand not. To some, themselves 
conventional, caring only for to-day, oblivious of yesterday, it comes in the 
brand-new, conventional meaning last acquired ; with no more association 
than a coin fresh from the mint, or a newly-built house. But to others, 
it comes laden with reminiscences of far-off times, of distant lands, of for- 
gotten peoples ; — comes with I know not what of sacred power and prestige ; — 
appeals to memory, to imagination, to reason, to emotion ; claims and re- 
ceives the kindly veneration and reverence due to antiquity and old asso- 
ciations. How may some plain, familiar, English word, which to the un- 
lettered ear has no more history than yon brick-and-mortar wall, (though that, 
if it cduM sperir, might tell some wonder,) be to the student of ancient lore 
all-voiceful of a marvellous past. 

Thus intimately connected are words and thoughts; words diffusing 
thoughts; thoughts giving birth to words. Words are the seed-pods 
of thought. They are the bodies ; thoughts the indwelling, informing 
spirits. A people's language is the chronicle of a people's thoughts, the 
index of its inner life. For as a nation emerges from a rude and barbarous 
condition, step by step, toward the highest state of Christian civilization, so 
does its language rise, from a mere collection of vocal sounds, expressive of 
simple animal wants ; step by step through all the gradations of a 
nation's thought to that high pitch of excellence, wherein it provides the 
noblest, choicest, and most abundant portion of its vocabulary for the 
expression of those better desires, higher needs, purer aspirations, which 
become creatures gifted with soul. This process is accomplished partly by 
the coinage of new words, adequate to embody such new ideas, and partly by 
investing words already in use with a higher and wider meaning than they 
previously possessed: 
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The changes which for better or for worse affect every language may he 
, illustrated, as far ; as the English ia concerned by a few. words f Comprehend, 
originally signifying the stretching ont of the hand and grasping of an 
object, , is now most frequency applied to the operation of the mind. 
Halcyon days* now .means fine, calm weather, because the balcyoa or 
kingfisher was fabled to build its nest during the fourteen winter days 
in which it was quite calm. Why also was the halcyon, ao called? It is a 
skimmer *f the sea : its name denotes seaJdssing. 

Adieu, nowacomqaojx parting word; once a solepn cocnneodation.<o Gfod* 

Agony now signifies intense mental or bod^y suffering; forswrjy, a 
contest or struggle for victory in the. Grecian; games* 

Pocket-handkerchiefs a curious compound : kerchief (couyre-chaf) a. opyering 
for the head ; hand-kerchief, a covering for the head to be carried, ia the 
hand ; pocket-hand-kesehief, a covering for the head to be earned in the 
hand, but adapted to the .pocket. Knave, a rascal: once merely meant 
a youth, a boy, a servant (German, knafoe) ; as in Wiclif s version of Exodus 
" If it is a knave child, sle ye him ; if it is a woman kepe ye." 

. Mutton. Of this, word Dean Trench observes .—"It is a refinement in 
the English language, that it has in so many cases one word to express 
the living animal, and another its flesh prepared for food; ox and beef, calf 
and veal, deer and venison, sheep and mutton." With, respect to the latter, 
it was not always so. Tbua, — Peuqestus having feasted, them in. the king- 
dom of Persia, and given every soldier a mutton to sacrifice, theqght. he -had 
won great fevbur and' credit among them. Zmp* literally meaning aecicm, an 
engrafted shoot, was formerly .used in a nobler sense than now, Thna,^- 
" The king returned into England wiii victory and triumph ; .the king 
preferred their eighty noble imps to the order of knighthood. 

Disease, literally want oi ease, was not always limited to its present 
meaning. Thus, in Tyndal'B Maw Testament, it reads:—" Thy daughter .ia 
dead ; why diseaseat thoq. the master any further." Baby once magnified 
what doll now does. " Think you that tie child hath any notion of the 
strong contents of riper age ? or can he possibly imagine there are any audi 
delight as those his babies mA rtyttlee afford him? Idiot, "a word with 
a very interesting and instructive history. The Greek word {Motet) meant 
first " the private man, as distinguished from one sustaining a public office ; 
then (inasmuch as public Jifo was considered an absolutely necessary 
condition of man's highest education) the untaught or mentaUy^e}sveJL9ped > e}B 
distinguished from the educated ; and then did ' idiot,' come; to signify what 
idiotes never did, the man whose mental powers are not merely unexercised, 
but deficient! which is the only employment to which we npw> put the word." 
Thus Jeremy Taylor saith It is ciear by Bellarmjne'a confession, that 
St. Austin affirmed that the plain places, of Scriptnre. are L sufficient to all 
laics, and all idiots or private persons." 

The capability of using words rightly, of discrimiaati^ oleady between 
their several meanings and shades of meaning, and of selecting that one 
most fitted in all respects to convey the exact idea which the speaker or 
writer has in his mind, is a sure mark of true mental .culture. And this 
power can only be acquired by adding to the knowledge of the promt 
meaning of words, an acquaintance with their, rpgst history. Jk history 
of language would be to a great extent a history of fteitiel phita&fhy, 
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a narrative of the various modes and currents of thought which hate 
prevailed throughout the successive ages of the world. Confusion m 
the use of words implies contagion in thought To think clearly and 
'logically requires a deep and critical knowledge of words. Otherwise we 
safest be victims of continual misapprehensions or instruments' for misleading 
others. 

There are persons who decry fhe* study* of Latin, Greek, add other dead 
languages. The same individuals would sheer at the labours of the 
astronomer, the compiler of history* the antiquarian, the man of acieaoe 
pursuing knowledge for its own sake. To them nothing is of value, except 
so far as it is eonvertihleiiltoready cash: They would heurttiy subscribe to 
the sentiment, « Let the dead pastbury its-toad " But 

: *I Mdit top* wife him Who stags 
►To one clear harp in diver* tones. 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead Selves to higher things." 

And. feet only men but nations; and not only nations, but the whole 
.human family. He who cannot draw instruction from the past is blind. 
He who would wish buried in? eternal oblivion the records of the thoughts, 
feelings and actions of mop Who have preceded him, is himself unworthy of 
remembrance. Bather let the Roman' motto be mine : Homo sum, et nihil 
taftnani ahenum pute." 

'Tis Well to rid one's Belf of the idea that all virtue, talent, knowledge, and 
goodness live in the present, and that the past is but a sepulchre filled with 
dead men's bones* Nay, far otherwise; while we value things that are, let 
us do honour to the men and things that have been. With old father 
.Herodotus let us wander through Eastern lands, and learn their wonders 
from his- pen ; with Xenophon recount the marvellous retreat of the " Ten 
.Thousands" with Demosthenes bring logic and eloquence to defend the 
right* or join in his fierce philippics against the wrong. Let us stand 
m court while €icero makes, of the wrongs .of Sicily a acouijge to lash the 
extortioner Yerres. The- comedies of Plautus or Terence shall furnish food 
for Ifrugbter; the tragjb muse of Sophocles or Esohylae inspire a breath- 
less aw* With SoofMes or his. ilkmtfseus pupil we may hold unending 
discourse of divine pbUojfcfisy ; or* descending to later times, Shakespeare, 
Mitten, Sttnyan' shaU r hold i attention captive* iWthermere, do we not owe 
- to the pfest the gjorioue English BiMe^-tho textbook of our childhood, the 
instructor of youth, the study of snanltood, and the solace of age. 

While holding the doctrine of the divine origin of language, it would 
appear that the all-wise Creator gave to man, as in other things, only the 
raw material, wherefrom to elaborate the perfect structure ; only the frame 
of simple primary words, expressive of simple primary wants, to be filled in 
by human skill with the-nmny-coioured devices of after-thoughts. For such 
is the manifest law of the divine dealings with man : not to do for him what 
he himself can perform,' to giveto usf the glory of co-workers, the honour 
of joining our poor skill to His handiwork. I believe in the perfecting of 
language. The sunny skies of Greece inspired certain thoughts ; the fierce 
r life of Roman warfare gave birth to others. In the solemn deserts of Sinai, 
Otf the burning plains of India, in the fertile Nile valley, en the dreary 
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Scythian stapes/ other* spnmg into eSxistence; as stimulated by the 
associations of the place, men thought iheir thoughts into words* 

Words, the offspring of sudden passion, whether of joy or grief, of long 
communings with nature, of quiet musings on the Unseen. Words that 
mimicked natural sounds, in whose syllabication you might hear the 
gurgling of the fountain, the murmur of the brook, the ripple of the river, 
the lisping of the rushes, the sighing of the wind, the rustle of the leaves, 
the creaking of the boughs, the singing of the birds, the lowing of the cattle, 
the roar of the lion, the tramp of armed feet, the gallop of the horsemen, 
the crash of the thunder. 

Words bringing into juxtaposition thoughts never before united; 
developing and perpetuating ideas. Words of power: sonorous, majestic. 
Words of sweetness : mellifluous, suasive ; of sorrow : deep-toned, sombre, 
pathetic ; of joy : exulting, triumphant ; of hatred : fierce and bitter ; of 
love: gentle and tender ; of victory: loud-pealing, trumpet-voiced ; of defeat: 
lamenting, bewailing. Words for children: smooth, monosyllabic; for 
men : strong, abrupt, consonanted, polysyllabic. Words for poetry : 
musical, rhythmical ; for prose : plain, unadorned. And to us, " heirs of all 
the ages," descend these words of manifold periods and various climes, 
freighted with untold treasures of thought, to be by Us wrought out and 
applied. Our language, thus enriched with the strength of one tongue and 
the beauty of others, becomes a fit vehicle for the expression and diffusion 
of those nobler ideas to which a civilization, younger and more perfect than 
those of Greece and Rome, has given birth. The man of science or 
philosophy may find words to embody his most recondite theories ; the poet 
a rare and delicate medium for the diffusion of his exquisite ethereal fancies; 
the orator, a wand, which waved by the hand of his magic eloquence, may 
move the multitude to tears or excite it to laughter ; the preacher means 
whereby to communicate his solemn, heaven-taught message; And yet are 
there not thoughts which language is scarcely adequate to convey ? The 
thought that glows within when transfused into language is found to have 
lost half its power. After the most careful endeavours to make known 
to others the tenor of our thoughts, we are liable to misconception. 

Modes of speech change, but words remain. Changeful custom is the 
rule of speaking. What determines custom? What are the subtle in- 
fluences, which, working' on the popular mind, cause one word to be 
rejected, and another to be retained ; clothe old words with new meanings, 
and invent fresh ones? But words remain ; and do not thoughts likewise? 
If matter is imperishable, although subject to continual changes, what 
of thought? Does it die? Or, once brought into life, is it gifted with an 
eternal duration ? 

JE8SB Tildeslbt. 



. BY OOBNELTU8 WIMFLB. 

In my endeavours to satisfy the importunate cravings of our rival 
booksellers here, who are determined that no sentiment of minjB j&hall 
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escape a drubbing by the printer's demon, I have disturbed, among 
other forgotten manuscripts, a paper on Topographical Nomenclature, 
which was read before the Hadfield Antiquarian Society, and trom , 
which the following local references are extracted. 

I wonder who christened the streets, towns, and villages of South 
Staffordshire? *Their names are quaint and ofttimes very mysterious* 
Take a few examples. Near Willenhall I was told their were two hole$, 
viz., Bug Hole and Moseley Hole, which 1 naturally presumed were 
interesting geological cavities. Jnst fancy me, hammer in hand, 
starting thence to crack fossils at the latter hole — for the name of the 
former scared me ; and picture my dismay on discovering that there was 
no hole at all, except by name ; nothing but a row of old miners' villas, 
in a neighbourhood prolific of smoke and children ! The latter 
abounded in such swarms, rolling in the gutter or turning somersaults 
on the pavement, that I found my hammer tolerably useful. 

Again, I was told that amid the smoke of .this strange region were 
to be found Bloomfield, Millfield, Priestfield, Deepfield, Daisy Bank, 
and other pastoral spots. And very fruitfiil fields they are — of smoke 
and furnaces ! and a very pretty bank it is — of coal ! The district 
abounds in fields. I asked a man the nearest way to Wolverhampton : 
" Through Horseley Fields, sir," was his reply ; but I looked in vain for 
a style or a blade of grass ! 

Feeling a little romantic one morning (I had read Eugene Aram the 
over-night) I started in search of Gibbet Lane, but, bless you, it was as 
tame and domestic a spot as you ever saw ! Hell Lane may, perhaps, 
have been suggested by the glare of blast furnaces around it, but 
really, it seems to me very unrefined. Why not have it called Hades' 
Lane ? When I reached Tumble-down Bridge I asked a strange- 
looking man, if he could tell me the origin of such an inebriate 
soubriquet? "Inebriate soubriquet ?" he said, musingly, "Inebriate 
soubriquet ? O ! bother that ! " — and vanished. I understand, however, 
that its name is fairly earned, for one morning it was found 
endeavouring to commit suicide by throwing itself across the rails just 
as the express was in sight. The cause of this rash . act was never 
explained, but it is attributed to the contraction of some loose habits — I 
mean bricks. Then there is <€ Catch-em's Corner." Catch whom ? I 
wonder. I should be disposed to avoid that locality by night. At 
Prince's End I looked in vain for royal palaces, although, I doubt not, 
untitled princes and princesses top, thrive there in abundance. Swan 
Village has an existence in these parts. Was it here that Tennyson 
listened to the song of the dying swan ? I fancy not. The people of 
Darlaston cherish the remembrance of the past by calling their market- 
place the Bull Stake. I thought the Cold Lanes, near Bilston a very 
appropriate title, but it was hailing when I was there, so I could not 
very well take notes. The .Willenhall folk aspire to loftier names. 
They have Little London, Union Passage, Peel Street, and even 
Temple Bar. 
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u Drat thifit dttmp^r, bpj itsinokesJ ** (fT^ery^ an eld woinan jspmp 
score years ago, but she vas.&n, ingenious el$l d^m^ and <?pntpYQ€l ft 
remedy by pJacing $ home-paada ^pa,ratu8 pa tha clui^n^i^ 



Hallba, mother ! that's a ne^r indention! w e^WqaoA %| 
p^serjby.. W A »ew inven#<xaP* echoed^ all the Ji*^efr«A^d §y?r' 
since the place ho? been fetiown ap New Inye£$pn, " ^JP^' 
events frpni trifling pauses, spring i* 

"Winiple, my boy/' observe^ a friend this morning, fandXjarly 
tapping me on the shoiilder, " Was ijhere ever a subject yon <g*tfd not 
falbpin^ or a mystpiy you, could not solve?** "iJJThat on. 

ea^fe was it then ? " \ replied u Tb$ Tppogr^hical Npn^npl&jjure of 
Siouth St^or^W.^ 

Hadftdd. 1862. , 



We a^e glad to Je*rn that an order by Sir Bowland Hill has been issued* 
making the fpljewing alterations ill the livery and i^patch of letter? frpni 
this office, vis : llQrnin^ flejiyexy tp commence &t Sev^n oVJock, instew of 
half-past Seven. Evening despatch at Eight, instead of halfrpagt Seven. 
The alteration, wjl A we heUew, be 9 grpat g^niniQd^li^a tp pur toTOspepplp. 



Jim how thp world using you, my friend V 9 This is a most proper, 
suitable, convenient question to ask. When one Jias nought else to say ; and jt 
proper answer ip, " Well, middlm* thank' ee ! " which, w& think is a trufch 
description of Willenhall's present condition. We are neither very busy nor 
very idle, very fast nor slow, very high nor low (except prices, which are low 
enough, verily) ; and so, in the miast of Npyeinber's dreariness, we inay 
report of Wiftenhpll— in its physical, social moral, commercial aspects — 
" Middling !» ; '■" ,fr 

What hag Willenh^l done for ^w<$ehjr# ? A* Ijhe Wesleyan Gbapel 
a collection of £10. has been made, and we think tb$t is all. 4* (QUee's 
Churehi we understand, a collation will shortly bp annouuee^. Some lead- 
ing gentleniMi of the town prppose a town ful^ripgQfl, WM^S* tfee 
proposition wul be e^rripd out, rewn^ns to seen, 

Henry H. Fowlbe is WolverkamptonVi neyr mayor. Witih all the speed . 
bottoming our dignity, we hasten to congratulate him on his so early proiqotipn 
to each eivic honour; We have heard that if a bowl of mixed coins be wjil 
shaken, the weightiest mil ever get topmost. 
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TaE.preparatioBft for the W81enhaU Ba?*ar are proceeding iB^t.bcqp^ally. 
33iePuhe of Cleveland, the Earl of Lichfield, Rt Hon- C. P. VUljers, MJP., 
J; JI. We^Iin, Esq. M.P., H. W.i?aksrJ&ty M.P^ W.QJF^te*, Jfcq. M P., 
with many local gentlemen of influence, have given ttefc names «s poteens. 
Many of the ladies of the town have also been^ waited upon, and readily ,con- 
mttod tofqrm themselves into a committee for the furtherance of the project in 
hand, which is, without doubt, a most worthy one. We hope that the good 
feeling that maris the eomme^pement of .this enterprise, wjOtl continue 
throughout ; th$t all will work hwmoniously and if thejr cannot give greatly, 
yet give foody, so shall success surely come. 

Gavaizi has been to Wolverhampton, and it is some slight credit to the 
new mayor and his coadjutors, that the reckless and ridiculous attempts of a 
brutal, bigoted, and priestherded mob to hinder free speech, were not repeated 
here* Gavazri is worth a hearing; his glowing pictures and passionate appeals ; 
his withering sarcasms ; his honest, hearty scorn, and his noble bursts of 
patriotism, though all expressed in tmsmooth English, are quite worth listen- 
ing to, by any who have heard of ItaHa the Beautiful. 

It is reported that a person travelling to Little London, the other night, was 
lost in the mud on the highway, near a certain stone wall, which is considerably 
more forward than it once was. If this luckless traveller be found, informa- 
tion most be given to the authorities, who will perhaps send a conveyance to 
extricate him from his luckless posture. 

Mbntiok has been made of a movement that was taking place to improve 
(he postal arrangements for Willenhall. Such improvement is needed. We 
have heard of a townsman who, on three consecutive days, vainly applied for 
the payment of a P.O. Order, and each time the answer was that the funds 
in {he hands of the Postmaster were not sufficient for the demand. 

The foDpwing contributions to the Willenhall Cricket Club, were 
omitted in the Statement of Accounts Itr. J. Mitchell, IQq, 9 Mr. 
Meshecb Bowley, 2s.6d. 



CJosmos. — We regret your disappointment. Always be in time in future. Our 
printer, notwithstanding his large and well-organised staff, is not always able to keep 
pace with the demand on the first of the month. 

m Fbanoes.— Fqw promised cmtribution is not yet to hand. Wkem may ye 
eajpectitf 

A Friend to the Disapjpoin'eki).— Lina has, wisely we think, withdrawn her 
poetical contribution. She is, however* engaged. upon a prose article; your urgent 
request has, therefore, arrived too late, 
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TRAGIC CASE OF A COMIC WRITER. 



Helen (Ettingshall). — We are gratified to know that Ettingshall can boast a 
poetess; but your "Thoughts for December" are unsuitable. The words 'plain 9 and 
' name,' and 'grave * and ' roar,' do not rhyme; and the whole poem is rather 
too sentimental. Try again* 

An Indignant Baptist. — We cannot, insert your letter, even as an advertisement. 

Enquirer (Crescent).— The Sunday school, at Little Island, was established by 
the Wesleyan Methodists. The average attendance is about fifty. 

Declined, with thanks. — "A Widdle, by Lord Dundreary* 9 "Word Pictures. 99 
"A Few Geological Thoughts, 99 "The Doomed Grove, 99 "A Walk to Darlaston, 
with Wayside Inflections," "Morning Thoughts, 99 "Farewell to Earth, 9 ' "Under the < 
Mistletoe Bough, 99 " The Proudest Moment of my Life, 99 " Joy Uhday, grief 
to-morrow 99 

We must request out friends, in order to save time and prevent confusion, to address all 
business letters to our publisher, and only literary communications to the Editors. 

N.B. — We hope to have our ' Christmas ' number ready by the 24th instant. Full particu- 
lars of which will be duly announced. 



Tragic Case of a Comic WwTBjL~Tbe poet is bom, not made. I am made, 
not born. All the world of editors and managers of theatres, has conspired to 
make me a comic writer, when Nature intended me for a serious one. I was 
made to write poems in blank verse and in cantos; editors have made me write 
crambo rhymes to fill up half-pages. Nature designed that I should lucubrate 
for the high-heeled sock ; managers have resolved that I should scribble for the ; 
low-heeled buskin. Do what I will, I cannot escape from the thrall of these 
tyrants, who have leagued themselves together to pervert my genius to bast use*. 
If I propose to a publisher to write a three-novel volume, he smiles at me incre- 
dulously and says ; " Not in your line ; can't you give me a bundle of those lights 
comic trifles, which you know so well how to hit off?" Hit off, indeed f I hate 
hitting off. I never hit off. I ponder, I excogitate, I bum the midnight oil, I 
study; and this dull, unperceptive fellow asks me to "hit off" something, I 
should like to hit him off. I assure the reader, on my honour as a gentleman, 
and, let me add, a scholar, that my blank verse is of a very high order indeed. 
Friends have said " equal to Tennyson," and I am not disposed to accuse them of 
flattery. But what happens to my blank verse ? Invariably and persistently 
"declined with thanks." Professing and practising various branches of the 
literary art, as is the custom now-a-days, I contribute to the 'leading columns' of 1 
the newspapers : my forte is .politics, All, who have the pleasure of my acquain- 
tance in the private circle, know that I could come out strong in party strife ; 
but where is the editor who will allow me to write a political leader? Echo 
answers, where ? When I go down to the office in the afternoon fully expecting 
to be put on to Church-rates and Schleswig-Holstein, what do I And? Why that 
Church-rates and Schleswig-Holstein have been served out to two of the great- 
est idiots in the universe ; and I — I, forsooth, who could shake the whole bench 
of bishops^in their square-toed shoes, and crumple up Denmark with a quire of 
note-paper— Jam obliged to be content with the smallest crumbs that fall from 
the editorial table. " Crasher, you had better write about that police case- 
make it light and readable ; or you may take up the nursemaid and perambulator m 
question — smart, you know, smart." — Dickens * " AU the Tear Round$ 
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It lias been frequently asserteA—t^th now muct of truth, with what 
admixture of error I dare not v£nEnhr to decide — that it is much 
Harder work to g&iri a livelihood, i/ow-a-days, than it was in certain 
quiet times bygone ; that Our venerable ancestors — plain, honest, good 
K>lk : as they were — took thinds altogether easier than we, their 
excitable descendants, can possibly do ; that while they seldoin travelled 
far from Koine, but ploughed the glebe and reaped the corn, and with 
stolid regularity, jogged on frotn* yetfr to year, life'3 journey through, 
until old men and full of yeartf, tney were gathered to their fathers; 
We, on the contrary, mu'6t faefeds ffet and fume and ipfcctilate, making 
p¥ fife a fitful fever, wearing it tlirOugh with ceaseless harass, ploughing 
the deep with steamships, gHding across the land in railway trains,' 
toyftig hither and thither oppressed with business, big. with mighty 
schemes of commercial enterprise, busy with social and national reforms; 
forking for a world's regeneration ; thorough cosmopolitans finding a' 
|ipme on western prairies, in Australian ^old-fields, admid the snows of 
fffoscbw, or in the river boats of the Yang-tse-£iang. We are farther 
(old that, by the progressive increase 6f it'd population, our country has 
Become a human beehive, wher^enl ftie workers jostle and elbow one 
another closely, too closely for peace and comfort. That such is the 
rapid growth' and diffusion 6f tndwledge around us, that unless we' 
ourselves acquire wisdom with equal Celerity, we shall inevitably Jbe 
outwitted, left behind, o/dWyen tothe'wall: that "the battle, of life" 
is no longer a rifcere fdea'^ the offspring of a vivid imagination, but an! 
actual reality; that if in this battle you would not be trampled to death 
(fr ground to the dust; you must; emigrate ; but that, if in spite of alt 
flhese frightful evils yoti: wlrf still cling to the old country, your only 
chance of success lie& iff the altalnfeent of publicity, arid $*af the 
surest, o^iiicfest^ best road l^p^biieit^ id in Advertising, • 
P, you who r along the c6or^eq|ue3fered vale of life' still love to keejS 
■ the noiseless teno? of your way, is this teaching true ? Are we' 
drifting surely, quickly into that £ta*te of horrid anarchy foretold by 
Malthusian prophets, where the world 1 snail be too strait and too 
impoverished to afford existence to its indw$Uers, aricf when every 
man's h&nd must be tUrned : against" nib brother to satisfy the cruel 
cravings inspired by the instinct of self-pre&erv&tiort ? And is such an 
unnatural strife to be the final result of our boasted! civilization ? ' Were 
it not better to hold fadt the simple, faith that the same Power which 
created the first pair and gaVe them the wide world for an heritage, 
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had prescience enough to anticipate the period when mankind should 
have multiplied and filled the earth, and wisdom enough to ordain that 
through all time there should be " seed for the sower and bread for the 
<eater V } Could not He provide that now, in this much-talked-of high- 
pressure and competition age, honest industry should find " all things 
pertaining to life and godlikeness," even as in those pastoral days of 
old ? With the increasing needs of the world come increased supplies 
from unthought-of sources. The present time is richer in all respects 
than any which has preceded it— richer in realized material wealth, 
and power to utilize it — richer in the noble power of soul-elevating 
thought — richer far in those discoveries of science and appliances of 
art which contribute to the sum of human comfort. May it not, 
indeed, be truthfully asserted that a given amount of physical or 
mental toil reaps to-day a higher reward than at any previous epoch ? 

That the greater pre-occupations of the public mind seem to demand 
a more demonstrative course of action than heretofore, may be granted* 
However much faith we may have in the ultimate success of those 
principles of industry, rectitude, and unwearied application which 
constitute a good character, it is but too true that retiring, modest 
worth is oftentimes neglected in favour of presumptuous, self-confident 
audacity ; and that recognition of merit frequently comes too late to be 
of service. Hence, in addition to the more solid elements of success, 
publicity is desirable; that publicity which is to be attained by a 
simple, candid, trathful statement of facts : Publicity itself cannot 
command success; without an adequate preparedness it will be but 
publicity of failure : and still from time to time we meet with instances 
in which the quiet exercise of the aforenamed virtues has, without 
extrinsic aid, sufficed to secure a prosperous renown as lasting in 
duration as it was gradual in acquisition. 

Various are the means made use of by men to advertise themselves 
or their business. Some by investing themselves in raiment scrupu- 
lously fashioned according to the newest mode, with the important 
addenda of distinguished whiskers, spotless hat, collar, cravat, chain, 
and rings en suite, not forgetting gloves, of some unearthly colour, and 
umbrella of consumptive tendencies, contrive to gain for themselves 
and their doings no small share of public interest and respect. Some 
by gaudily-decorated shop fronts, or an imposing entrance to their 
works, bid for the good opinion of customers. Name and fame are 
remunerative investments ; the world willingly pays for prestige. Some 
make touching appeals to your candour and judgment by labelling 
their goods exhibited for sale, thus : — Real Souchong, 4s. 9d. only ; this 
splendid shawl, very cheap, 16s. llfd. ; patent everlasting, trebly- 
destructive, antediluvian rat-trap, just reduced to 3s. 5cL Some by 
flaming placards posted to the walls, or suspended from human 
shoulders and made itinerant, announce, to all whom it may concern, 
their intention to remove, or to alter or enlarge premises, or to preside 
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Itfc an awfut sacrifice; though if one should visit the sacred precincts, 
one would look in vain for an altar or a propitiatory offering, albeit the 
officiating priest, in the person of the thriving proprietor, might be a 
fit sample of one fed on the fatlirigs of the flock. But advertising, as 
generally understood, is the practice resorted to by people of making 
known, their wants or their qualifications for the supply of want£? by 
means of letter-press and . woodcuts in the pages of periodicals t)r 
the columns of newspapers. What interesting details* one finds in 
newspapers ! How greatly are they our teachers in history, science, 
arts, social and political economy ! Arid how intensely real the subjfedt 
matter they contain ! To-day one rea\ds of some dreadful collision or 
explosion. Scores of men, with as close a clinging to life as we, 
find an inevitable doom. Many households are filled with sorrow. 
To-morrow one hears of a king who has lost his crown ; of a people 
who have found their freedom j of a discovery in science} of to 
achievement in art. There is exposed to the light of day the career of 
some notorious swindler, mad with his ill-gotten gains: here that of 
some neglected son of genius, some inventor, who has enriched his 
country and himself remains poor. Stories of bloody battles, of 
national jealousies, of the growth of commerce, of philanthropic 
schemes, of love and anger, of unexpected honesty, of theft, of famine 
and fever, of life and of death. In these records of crimes and virtues, 
discoveries and achievements, bufferings and successes, given as they 
are in such a matter-of-fact, business-like style, we have a faithful 
portraiture of the every-day life of the world. Who can peruse with 
attention his daily paper without losing some cherished dreams of an 
earthly elysium, and awakening to the reality of wickedness in the 
world, without learning that there is sore need and large room for the 
patient and courageous working of all good hearts, and true to 'hasten 
the coming of a better time ; without gathering hope that with all its 
ebbings and flowihgs the tide of truth is somehow advancing ? 

Not least interesting of the Contents of a newspaper are its advertise- 
ment columns. It may be you do n<>t think so : it may be you never 
look into them, save when you are in want of a cook or a clever cob, or 
a compact freehold estate. Doubtless you would smile at the simplicity 
of our old friend Captain Jeames, who, whenever he invests his pence 
in the purchase of a paper, reads it carefully through from the title and 
number at the heading to the imprimatur at the end. Very silly, very 
greedy, say you. That, gentle reader, is matter of opinion. Bjut'if 
you have never yet been forced by necessity or tempted for amusement's 
sake to peruse the advertising sheets of a newspaper, let me tell you 
that you have a far poorer knowledge of men and things than you 
might have ; that a new field of literature lies before you, in which* 
albeit there are thistles, switch grass, hemlock, and divers baneful 
herbs, there is likewise an abundance of good pasture. What delicate 
touches of character; what dry humour here; what gruffhess there?; 
what unexpected glimpses into hearts and homes ; what revelations of 
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prosperity and lavish outlay; what tokens of adversity and giving up 
of cherished household tokens j what variety of expression ; what 
vanity, gullibility, audacity ! . ..Some of them remind us of the rouffh 
yet clever sketches which adorn the pages of Punch, in which a single 
line oftentimes reveals character, flashes forth the history of a life. The 
varieties of advertisements are almost innumerable. Chief among 
them are those which publish a man's business or calling, which inform 
the public of his need of a servant or a situation, which announce the 
sale of houses and land, which make known /'miscellaneous Wants," 
such as the need of a steam engine, or a wheelbarrow, or flour tubs, or 
old clothes, or— wives. Then there are those which advertise some 

Seat nostrum, such as Parr's Life Pills, Whelpton's, Cockle's, and 
orrison's Pills, I)r. dp Jongh's Cod Liver Oil, Glenfield Starch, Epos's 
Cocoa, Macassar Oil, &c. &c. Then those which state the neect of 
pioney, or the readiness to lend money. Legal Notices of Bankruptcy 
or Insolvency, of GoocU or Persons Missing or Stolen, of Unclaimed 
Dividends, Missing Wills or Registers, and Notices to Absentees, where 
they can Hear of Something to their Advantage: all t»ve their place. 
Besides which, there are Theatrical Announcements, and Notices of 
Beligious Services, of Charitable and Religious Organizations and 
Collections, Mysterious Communications Known only to the Initiated. 
Of course, I despair of giving anything like sufficient samples of these 
various kinds; nor have I been able always to meet with those which 
are most characteristic of the class to which they belong 

Under the skilful eulogiums bestowed on the articles advertised, Glen- 
field is termed that "world-renownedl* starch, Macassar Oil is "universally 
appreciated/' Epps's Cocoa is a "most desirable breakfast beverage/* 

Harper Twelvetrees' Soap Powder " occupies the proudest position 
" as. the only pre-eminent article for the laundry," and possesses the 
extraordinary qualities of " making washing-day a pleasure, making 
homes happy, curing bad tempers, sulky husbands* cross children, 
and making everybody in the houae smiling." 

O, great Twelvetrees ! discoverer of this grand panacea, this sovereign 
remedy for the ills that affliot mankind ! Thy ungrateful age leaves to 
posterity the task of perpetuating ihy fame and rearing some monument 
to thy glory. Relying upon the. efficacious virtues of this wonderful 
Soap Powder, no wonder that Matrimony is robbed of half its terrors 
to the timid bachelor, who thus advertises : — 

A Gentleman, who is a partner i$ a business which 
might be considerably . extended, is desirous to 
commence a correspondence with an amiable and virtuous 
Young Lady, of good family connections, and who can 
command in her own right at least' £800. If approved 
of, it will doubtless lead to a matrimonial engagement. 
As the Advertiser, however, does not regard money alone 
as. the basis of mutual happiness, no Lady need apply 
whose character will not bear the strictest investigation. 
All communications will be kept strictly confidential. — 
Letters of reply or inquiry to be addressed B.V., I*o*t- _ 
office, Stafford, 
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Observe the coolness of lh$ foregoing. He is €t partner in a business 
which might be considerably extended ; w and any rag-and-bone man 
might say as much. " If approved of> it will doubtless, Ac. ;" but what 
about himself? " No Jady need apply," suggests " no Irish need apply." 
We may be sure th^t no lady would think of noticing the invitation, of 
this gen&enum. Of a cooler character, but not so straightforward, is 
the following :— 

AQentieman WANTS APARTME^T8 in the house 
ojf a, young w&oV or unmairied lady, where there 
ar^ no other kjd^r8.^A4dress, stating terms, Q 110, at 
the printer's. 

Other baits, equally tempting on the part of the female portion of the 
community, might b t e cite4- 

Mismatched Bank Notes, Lost Chtf lyJiaired Retrievers, Found Black 
and Tan Bull Pairs, Hats and Umbrellas Taken by Mistake, are the 
subjects of no small share of notice. People sometimes don't underhand 
their grammar. Hence, the startling announcement which the writer 
saw in the Daily Po$&> not frog gince Lost, a Chased Lady's Gold 
Eye-glass ! ! I" 

Hieroglyphic and mysteriotis advertisements are of two kinds ; some 
intended to be Jmoyn only to two or tlpee individuals ; others framed 
so as to arouse curiosity and prompt enquiry into the matter referred 
to. Examples : — Somebody's Luggage^ The Poor CHrl, The Woman in 
Black. 

tQBER3?,r-How i» your poor Head ? 
~* j — *o S W~. 

EB. of P. is desired to return, or write hbme 
palely. AH*ffll?eriglit. 

Men have spendthrift, wives, and must needis warn the pubHe not to 
trust thepa. JBmployers dismiss clerks for dishonesty, and find public 
notioei thereof advisable. Jlence, such as — 

]f WILLIAM QLABKE, of Edw Bane, Droylsden, wiH 
L not to aeoeuntefel* for any debt or debts my Wife, 
J ANE CLARKE, may contract after this date* 

(^AUTION.— liAVIli M'CONOCEIE is no longer in 
J our employ, and has no authority to receive any 
money nor transact any business on our account whatever. 
J. B. COPLAND & Co. 31 and 33, Fountain-street. 

We are elsewhere told that " accidents are unavoidable*" which is an 
incontrovertible fact ; 2nd, that everyone should provide against them, 
which seems reasonable; 3rd, that the Railway Passengers' Assurance 
Company assure against accidents of all kinds, on certain considerations, 
whieh fe business-like* The alarming heading, "Fare and Thieves/ 1 
introduces* us to a disquisition on the merits of Mr. Milnei^s Safes ; 
under that of " Change for a Guinea," Israel Levy praises his garments* 
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A paragraph commencing with a notice of South-down Multon, lands 
us in Dr. de Jongh's Oil, or Du Barry's Bevalenta Arabica; r one 
commencing with sensible remarks on the prevalent adulterations in 
foodj brings us face to face with Horniman's Pure Uncoloured Tea ; and 
Shakespeare's Proverbs are made a portal to Parr's Life Pills, in the 
subjoined:— 

SH A JC S F BABE'S PROVERBS. — Every play, oi 
Shakespeare abounds with aphorisms and advice, 
equally poetical and beautiful " May good digestion 
wait on appetite, and health on both." What a world of 
judgment ,and instruction may be derived from this 
. sentence. How many suffer from indigestion, the founda- 
tion of the worst and most fatal diseases ! - The best , 
remedy ever devised, for indigestion is the invaluable 
compound Pake's Life Phls. By using them occasion- 
ally good digestion is sure to- follow the appetite, and the 
other result—good health— succeeds as a matter of course. 

But Roper, to further the cguse of his " Boyal Bath Plasters/' quotes 
from Shakespeare an adage which would demolish Parr— " Throw 
physic to the dogs : I'll none of it/' 

t)o you want a neat business. Observe the foil pwng :— 

TO be DISPOSED OF, in the EEL PIE, Baked 
Potatoes, and Stewed Eel Line, a neat BUSINESS, 
suitable for a young couple, and in a marketing thorough- 
fare, price £30. If disposed of immediately no reasonable "* 
offer refused. Satisfactory reasons for leaving can be 
given.— Address 45, Carnaby-street, Golden-square, W, 

In left-*off elothes" there must be a brisk trade. Lewis Moses saw 
he gives 60 per qent. more than any other dealer ; tf Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Harris, are giving 100 per cent. more, than any other dealer V 9 and 
Mr. Blackford " will give double th$ price of any other dealer." Who 
lies? They cairt alj give more than each other* else would they 
perform a feat as maryelloua as that of the Kilkenny cats. Some 
tradesmen afiect the aristocratic mode, not condescending to write 
their forename, like any modest Christian, but signing like lords ; thus, 
€e Dewdney, artist in hair, begs to inform, &c., "Extraordinary 
Chance" of making your fortune by taking a public house in a " great 
beer-drinking, marketing spot," abound. Simple-hearted folks, not 
knowing " the whole truth/' might, esteem very liberal the following 
offer of — 

TWELVE LEASEHOLD HOUSES for £160 Cash, 
situate in a well-populated neighbourhood, and let to 
punctual tenants. Kentals amount to about per. 
r year. Terms 67 years, at a ground rent. — Apply to Sir. 
E. Dresser Rogers, Auctioneer, &c, 45, Borough, London 

« A^thatgubs1»n13ally-btlilt, &o. $0.," with t( appurteuances," is a favourite 
phrase of auctioneers. Hyam makes poetry (sometimes very respectable) 
descend frpjn its. proud elevation to subserve the cause of ready-made clothes, 
connecting it with every striking incident or $ame that may turn up, such aa 
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io Crimean War, American Contests, Indian Mutiny, Princess Royal's 
tfTedding, Christmas, Midsummer Holidays, Partridge Shooting, Parliament 
Meeting, and what not ! Addresses to Municipal and Parliamentary Electors, 
and to "free and independent" Burgesses ; kind enquiries whether we bruise 
our oats or properly cut our chaff; announcements of " Thorley's Feeding Meal," 
as the great "flattering fact of the age;" "a* Bargain of rare occurrence" 
(which unfortunately has been on offer any time the last three months) of 
" splendid real fur wrappers," at a "perfect sacrifice," having cost in Canada 
£8, but now offered at 80s. ; Neat Cottages, or Furnished Apartments, only 
five minutes' walk from a station ; Cautions to the Public that the Advertiser 
has no Connection with Somebody else, and that *he business is still conducted 
at the old premises, established 1751 ; Rewards for the Apprehension of burglars 
or the discovery of murderers ; Lists of Subscriptions, in which Esq., Mr., and 
nothing at all beyond the bare name, are nicely adjusted to the amount given j 
Notices of Births, Marriages, and Deaths — the epitome of Human life; 
disinterested statements that tie advertiser does not wish u to victimise the 
public, but put it on the guard against unprincipled parties" who wish to 
impose or palm off worthless rubbish upon it; offers of partnership in a 
business in which a " very trifling outlay" is to produce so " lucrative a return" 
that we wonder the man does not borrow the money at 5 per cent., and keep 
the profits to himself rather than present them so kindly to others — all these 
varieties are found amongst advertisements. 

The rage for odd names which shall attract the notice of the public is* 
strikingly manifest in the " Enuka," the " Mimema," and the lL Eureka" shirts. 
Ford, the great inventor of the last-named perfectly-fitting article of apparel,. 
perhaps, like great Archimedes, was in his bath when the solution ot the 
problem occurred to him, and rushing out may have seized the linen garment,, 
shouting, " Eureka, I have found it." Sam's and Dundreary's Scarf, and the- 
Occhiombra Eye-glass, are other examples of this class. 
. A sad example of the need of education is manifest in the following :— 

TO be DISPOSED OF, an excellent MILK WALK; 
"of twenty yean' standing, in the centre of West 
Bromwich." 

Another feature is the number of announcements to Travellers and Consignors: 
of Goods, on the part of Hallway and Steam Ship Companies ; from the 
announcement of a Trip to Sutton Coldfield for Birmingham folks, or Brighton 
for Londoners, to one of the .Sailing of a Ship for Jamaica, or Japan, or the 
Sandwich Islands. " How cold it has been," is a striking remark you meet 
with, and to which you yield a ready affirmation. Yes, but observe — 
" Negretti and Zambra's Thermometers will correctly register the lowest 
temperature." "John ! " "Yes, sir," M Go fetch me a pint of ink from Myer* 
recollect." People must live, and in the multitudinous names of trades of 
advertisers now, some special means of attracting the reader's notice is absolutely 
necessary. So very nearly does the system of advertising by its own excess come 
to defeat its own purpose ! Hence these b&arre methods of stating with some 
curious remark or query, thus— "How's your poor feet?" Better since I 
ordered my boots from Cavanagh and Son. 

CORNS AND BUNIONS.— A Gentleman, many years 
tormented with Corns, will be happy to afford others 
the information by which he obtained that entire removal 
ina short period, without pain or any kind of inconvenience. 

Forward address on a stamped envelope, to W. Good all, 
Esq., 1, Boyal Colonnade, Brighton, Sussex. 
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The noble disinterestedness of W. Goodall, Esq., who (has spends his 
money in advertising how happy he will be to afford relief to your poor feeV 
merely requiring yon to send a stamped, ^irected envelope, is certainly 
• admirable! Prospectuses of Public Minings Bankings and Trading 
Companies offer " unusually safe and profitable facilities for the invest- 
ment of your spare capital.' - Do you need money ? . Looi; then into the 
paper, and you will see advertisement after advertisement offering Money, 
Money, Money, at moderate interest! to any amount! Jn town or eoqntrj! 
on personal security 1 nay, one offers " without security * 1 { I 
lost in amazement ai tbw unheard-of generosity. How is. it* then, 
that in a land so full of money, so abounding m milk ^nd honey, 
there can be such sore need of the article as 4s betrayed in the adjoined 
example, (one out of hundreds.) 



£6 given for the use of £ L5ior one week, or interest at die rate of 
2100 per cent* per mnum ! ! and yeb, besides, he gives security to (treble 
the amount Poor fellow! how is it he does not know that, if he can 
give security, he can obtain money sit something less than this usurious 
rate. Teeth, teeth, teeth; Coals, cools, coals; Meetings of Creditors; 
Bankruptcy Act, 1861; Nicholas Simons, Esq.* Lancashire Distress; 
Grand Evening Concert; National Choral Society; Crystal Palace; 
Royal English Opera, are the headings of as many different y^rieti^i 
of advertisements. 

This system does succeed in making sop^e names (anc^i as that of the 
renowned Holloway) ' familiar in our mouths as household w»rds/ Bat how 
far it pays the great mass of advertisers of their business is a question 
worth consideration to those who think pf using this method for * the 
attainment of publicity. Very much dep^mjs on the time, place, and 
manner of dpinglt. * 1 J 

One would argue that it must pay those ^ho d# thoroughly, 
persistently, or the great patent medicine' vendors cpu)d, ne^yer 
to spend the thousands of pounds in these diversions wfcieh w$ 4f? 
they do. 

There is an advertising — which is not at first , sight suchj— which is done 
by leading articles, or miscellaneous paragraphs, or quotations, and 
for which no pay, perhaps, reaches the official exchequer. 

Do yon deal in iron, and have you any 1 publfc transactions, then le 
generous to &e reporter, and you will ^ppCa^ fdrffi^tfi fa prjfet; 'as t€ that 
eminent metal broker." Are you a lecturer, wfl'nol'rc^Vxiig^iliafc nofice 
which your worth demand?, rub the golden, salyf OT^jf, ^ ^yes of him that 
recordeth your doings— the thin, shivering few. before you shall be 



MOSTEY, XI 5.— Any person of respectability ad- 
vancing this sum up tifl Monday next, can hold 
approved security to treble the amount. A douceur oi 
48 freely given.— A card or line to Commerce, Deacon's, 
LeadenhaM-street, City. ' 
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shall be ° spell-bounc} by you* eloquence/' m tha>t tip next place you go to 
you may raise the fee. ' Are you a' minister of the Gospel of cultivated 
mind and refined taste, and do you minister to any unsympathetic, 
unappreciative audience. Tou want influence to do good. Tou know the 
old-fashioned truth is " Not by might, not by powfcr, hut by my Spirit" 
(t Not with wisdom of words as men pleasers, but by the power, of God/' 
" The treasure is in earthen vessels thifc the excellency of the power luigbt 
be of God'* And you know above is pronounce*! against "> those who 
seek honour, <*ae from another but seek *ot that honour which cometh 
fern €rod/< Yea, true, but you see, one must have repute for literary 
abilities and scholarship. Study then K^eptomawa fad «cudoulology ; 
. write to the Times, the Poet, and any respectable paper^ (I 4on/t mew 
narrow sectarian organs ) Let your critical panegyrics oh men of the 
time caver you with a reflected splendour ; make known the result of your 
studies in the pages of those liberal magazines not tied down by absurd 
denominational restrictions; strike but a path foe yourself; in fine, 
advertise yourself by every lawful means* not excepting the judicious use 
of that eccentricity, which is an excellent substitute for originality, and 
which will injpart character and influence, and. which is especially 
becoming in a minister of the Gospel. This do, my friend, so shall 
you gain popularity. Thousands shall come to gape and wonder, and 
admire, but; how many shall say, if ha ibis is thp house of God and 
the veiy gate of heaven, 1 cannot tell 

Our utmost efforts to create foe Quradvea publicity and &ni& mus$. needs 
ha limited in their extent an£ duration. Who thinks now of the Susans 
men of business, the orators and ministers, (save a rare few) of t^e 
last century, of the last generation t We must seek . a mnrp lasting 
Came. ' 

** We pass ; the path which each man trod 
Is dim, or shall be dim, with weeds. 
What fame remains for human ,dee4s 
InOifter age? It rests with God." 

G.E.N.W. 



Nx^i^rrt^wk^ to spipei oversight' on. the part of omr ppfjfc 1 ?* % WW®* 
u tltLL §id$ Vwpfjl by Mrs. P. P. Eellaws, ^ppejurpi^ 9NT hp* 
ja.umbgr^ w : ^ prated wtfwui the noiificatipn tt$t! it was., q, fragp^fctyi of 
$e } e^pyfoi ^^^g-Stimm^ri^ of H^s* oqe of fhe xno^t e^Iebr^tjed 
poets of Germany. 

We. sincerely regret the omission, as it has led, to sooje. in^pprehensipn 
op ti^e subject, to the i^fyanf^ wp feat, of our earthed, c^tributo^-r- 
^Iditors.WJL ' .* 
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"Bbixg now come to Bentley, whither , my Lord Wilmot had removed 
before, and was ready to receive him ; after his majesty had eaten, and 
conferred with my lord and the collonel about his intended journey toward 
Bristol next morning, he went to bed, where he rested not long, being 
called up by the collonel by break of day, who, takeing away his leather 
doublet and patch't green breeches, now cloathed him with a suit and 
: cloak of country-green ckath, like a farmer's son, putting twenty pounds 
in his pocket to bear the charges of his journey. Being thus accoutred, 
after he had refreshed himself and taken leave of the L'ord Wilmot. 
he was conducted by the Coll. a back way into the stable, where, after a 
few instructions how to act the part of a tenant's son, (which they thought 
a quality more convenient for their intention than that of a direct servant,) 
he brought the horse to the gate, with his hat under his arm©, having 
assumed the name of William Jackson^ and toon up Mrs. Jane Lane 
behind him ; and so, in company mth Mr. Henry Lassels, and Mr. Peters 
and his wife, the colloael's sister, wha were then accidentally, at his house, 
and who were now goeing homewards, they took , their journey toward 
Stratford-upon-Avon, taking leave of Bentley For these signal 
services his majesty, upon his wonderful restoration to Ins kingdoms 
A.D., 1660, did not only remunerate all persons concern' d in his 
miraculous preservation with royal pensions, payable out of the exchequer, 
proportionable to each man's quality and service; but honored this gent, 
more especially, (as he did Coll. Carlos), even after his death, with a royal 
badge or acknowledgment of his royalty and fidelity, by adding to his coat 
armour a canton of England, to be set up and used, in memory of them 
by his posterity for ever ; and out of his singular gratitude to him, would 
have had his body buried amongst the kings at Westminster, had not 
this heroe before his death most modestly refused it : all which appears 
from the Letters Patents and Warrants of the King, Earl Marshall, 
Kings, and Heralds of Armes ; and the epitaph upon his stately tomb at 
Wolverhampton, set up by the worshipfull Tho. Lane, Esq., son and heir 
of his virtues as. well as his estate ; which for the singularity and further 
notoriety of the thing are here annext. 'To all and singular to whom 
these presents shall come. We, the Kings, Heralds, and Pursuivants of 
Armes, send greeting,-*-Whereas, the Right Honorable Henry Earl of 
Peterborrou, Deputy, with his Majesty's approbation, to the Right 
Honorable Henry, Earl of Norwich, Earl Marshall of England, hath 
under his hand and seale of the Earl Marshall's office, signified unto us 
his Majestie's royal will and pleasure, touching an augmentation to the 
Paternal Armes of John Lane, of Bentley, in the County of Stafford, 
lawfully issued in these words. — Whereas, the King's nv.st excellent 

* Extracted from Plott's History ol Staffordshire. 
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Majesty hath under his signet and eigne manual, signified unto me, 
Henry. Earl of Peterborrou, Deputy (with his Majestie's approbation) 
to the Right Honorable Henry, Earle of Norwich, Earl Marshall of 
England, his royal pleasure, touching an augmentation to the Paternal 
Goat of the descendants lawfully issued from the body of John Lane, 
of Bentley, in the County of Stafford, Esq , in these words : — 
€ Charles R., to our rights trusty, and right well-beloved Cosin, 
Henry, Earl of Norwich, Earle Marshall of England, greeting* 
We call to mind the great and signal service performed to us by 
John Lane, of Bentley, in the County of Stafford, deceased, in his 
ready concurring to the preservation of our Royal Person, after 
the battle of Worcester ; at which time contemning the threatenings 
fublisht by the murtberers of our Royal Father against any who 
should conceal or of sis t us, and disdaining the rewards proposed to such 
as would be instrumental in the discovery and destruction of our 
Person, and not valueing any hazard his family might run, with the 
duty of an unspotted allegiance, did by his great prudence and 
fidelity so conduct us y that we were able at length to retire to places 
of safety beyond the seas ; have> therefore, of our own free-will 
and proper motion, given and granted unto the descendants lawfully 
issued from the body of the said John Lane, this honorable 
remuneration, as a notable mark or badge of bis constant fidelity : 
that is to say, henceforth, they shall bear in augmentation Paternal 
Armes, three lyons passant quendant, or in a Canton Gu. And 
our will and pleasure is that you doe require and command our 
servants, the Kings and Officers of Armes, to Marshall and set up 
in all proper places, and upon all occasions, the Paternal Armes of the 
said John Lane, with the augmentation aforesaid; and that 
you also direct and require the Register of our College of Armes 
to cause this our concession to be duly entered upon Record in our said 
College. Given under our Royal Signet and Signe Manual this 
% 2th day of July, A.D. 1677, and in the '29th year of our 
Rayne* 

By His Majestie's Command, 

J* Williamson: n 
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BT J, E. CABPBjSTBtl. 

Wp laid him weeping on his cotjuph, 

But vh^n h& slept he s?ril$d ; , 
For once again & mother's fafte 

Smiled sweetly oa her child ! 
Aqd when he woke he told us how 

Qfelityle han<Js had striven 
In w n *Q catch the snow-white robe 

Tfcat flitted tyck heavep. 
(< O ! w^l she never come *$ab t" 

asfcefl uft ^k^-he^te^, 
Shea let me sleop. a»d cU^wn agW> 

Fbr ti#n we a^e not parted. 

la vaii* wet to{d btassta fed 

Away from worldly cai#> 
And , pointing to the smny skies,. 

Had now her dwe^g there. 
Hip ^ajlid cheek still p%ler grew, 

H$, eyp m§re $eemed hjeamtog, 
And whep c«*r qrp^i*n smiled, 

^^hptwjiaaha w^dreapiingf 
One morn we <wxq ; he appke *ot then j 

We saw, half took?nrhearted> 
His hand W clutched the snow-white rote, 

They never more ware parted f 

NoUing Sill, London. 



A Christmas Tale. 

BT LENTHAX TBBLLIS. 

Standing on the summit of Barr Beacon and gazing in a south-easterly 
direction, one may see amidst the broad rich prospect of meadows, and 
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fields, and woods, and streams, and lowly cots, and cosy homesteads, and 
stately halls, a large white house standing out clear and plain in the 
landscape, distinct from all other leading features of the varied picture. 
It is an old-looking house, but with no touch of decay. It is a stately 
house yet, with no unbecoming pride. There are many great houses to he 
seen here and there, but none like this. I remember riding slowly bv 
it one summer afternoon ; I had let the reins fall loosely on the horse s 
neck when we entered the narrow lane that runs past, and as I came near, I 
had leisure to note the leading features of this quiet-looking home; On the 
gable wa|l were set the figures 1558. How my thoughts flashed hack at 
that. Three hundred years old f 

On one side was a large, well-stocked farm-yard ; on the other, a mixture 
of lawn and garden, gradually descending from the house to where a pretty 
little trout stream rippled along. 

Few strangers ever passed by ; so the signt of a horseman slowly wending 
along, with the appearance of one, whoso business seemed to be to admire 
the place and the scenery around, exacted a little curious wonder in the 
mind of the girl who was leaning over the wicket gate that opened into' the 
lawn aforesaid. I saw from a distance before I came up to the house that 
she was playing heartily with a pet dog on the lawn, and now as she came 
and leant on the gate, the bright colour flushed her cheeks, and I could not 
but turn and admire her, as I do all pretty flowers that t see. But she was 
sot pretty— had not finely-cut features, bewitching eyes, or angelie mien. 

'Tw*s strange! but somehow before another week passed, 1 chanced 
to pass that way again, and there, innocent of crinoline or pot-shaped hat, 
the girl was at work in the garden, her masses of hair (neither golden 
nor raven, but ordinary brown) hanging loosely over neck and shoulders. 
She looked up from her work, and a smile of recognition passed over 
her face, but she did not come and speak, though we had a pleasant chat 
before. Her silence was not strange* and yet 1 felt rather disappointed as I 
left the old house behind. 

'Twas three months ere I rode down that lane again ; summer had passed 
away,> and autumn was growing into winter. I have always been fond 
of long, lonely rides, but that day, with trees and hedges half bared' around 
me ; with bare, brown fields, tenanted by doubtful-looking quadrupeds ; 
with flocks of hungry birds flying overhead, crying their strange, hungry 
winter cry ; and with long, rank weeds, and the stalks of dead flowers 
lying soaking in the muddy pools underfoot, I enjoyed a taste of that true, 
holy melancholy, which is a nowise grievous thing. 

The horse knew the way, and without guidance, made all the right 
twists and- turns, and walked leisurely down the lane. Standing in the 
garden or by the gate was no longer the sunny girl I looked for, but in 
the road by the house, a woman I thought mad. She was gesticulating 
wildly, and shouting at the top of her voice the names of several' men, 
and then, hearing no reply, fell to mourning, wildly. 

A few minutes more, and I stood within the hall of the old house, gassing 
upon a sight never to be forgotten. Stretched on the floor was the lifeless 
form of the girl who had seemed so beautiful those two summer days. 

I had calmed the mad woman, and she told me that the girl, her only 
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daughter, was standing in the hail, when suddenly m bm^rf heam^ 
and smote het to the, ground without a cry. T&e ^ ateidiervants had run 
for the master, who was away on the farm,, and she was alone with the 
dead child. I lifted the "body and bore it to a low settle or couch near the 
fire in the adjoining room. Neither then, nor when I had applied a 
few simple restoratives, could I discern sign of life. Mounting my horse, 
and getting proper directions from the poor woman, I galloped away for the 
doctor three miles off, and finding jiim by chance just leaving his house on 
horseback, we both returned at full speed. 

I need not describe how 'twas done, but simply say that after much 
patient effort, a little life was brought back, to the infinite joy of the whole 
household, who were now assembled, and of the stranger, who was there by 
such a mere chance. 

But a long illness followed that well-nigh mortal blow ; and though week 
after week I rode to the ol<J house, and was always welcomed though quite a 
stranger, yet many months passed by before the girl's strong young life 
mastered ner illness, and she was her own old self again. 

But spring and summer came and went, and another spring and summer 
came, and the sunny girl had grown into a woman ; not, perhaps, 
beautiful, but yet. most loveable ; and we two loved. Christmas came, and I 
was there then — my horse in the stable, my hat in the hall. 

We sat in a large oak-wainscotted room, with a merry fire on the 
hearthstone, (one of the true old hearthstones, real rarities this hundred 
years.) John Wilton, the master of that house, which had been a Wilton's 
home for centuries, was a noble yeoman ; Alicia Wilton, his wife, was a 
comely woman ; and Mary, their daughter, my bieloved, was such as I have 
said. That circle mi^ht have been larger, but one was not. The only son, 
the pride- of the father's heart, the joy of the mother's eye, was far away 
— a stranger in a strange land. 

I had heard this story — the old, old story of the youth's dreams 
breaking the bounds of the quiet homestead, and of the youth in hie 
first bravery and strength wandering out into the great wide world. He 
had been a sailor, and on such a night as this, twelve months ago, came 
news that he was wrecked and lost in seas far away. We talked of him 
that Christmas Eve. Gusts of chilly wind shook the trees round the 
old house, and beat the snow against the windows, and filled every nook and 
cranny ; and within, the fire leapt and crackled, and blazed, as the great 
log began to break, and amid the pleasure of that Christmas Eve, there was 
a touch of sadness for thought of that one far away. 

One was with us whose whole soul seemed so absorbed. She was Mary 
Wilton's cousin. She dwelt at a noble homestead close under the Beacon. 
Many a time had Robert Wilton ridden thither, and those two vowed vows, 
deep and strong, as any such vowed since the world began. When the 
youth was tempted away from the quiet fields to the billowy sea the maiden's 
love waxed the more, and since the news of the wreck came she had 
mourned, though silently, yet as one who would never be comforted. She 
was very beautitul, even in sadness^ and reminded me much of St. Cecilia 
in her dream. 

But in presence of others' joy, she would try to joy also. Kinsmen and 
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friends of the WQtoriS came now joining ottr group in the hall, and as the 
darkness thickened, and the winter night grew, sounds of mirth and revelry 
began to be heard in the kitchen among the men and maidens there. Came 
into the hall now suddenly, a stalwart farmer with rough buskins and over* 
coat, all covered with snow, and immediately John Wilton said, " Well* 
Gilbert, has the Beacon blazed to-night ?" 

" Noj Johii Wiltdh," answered the farmer, " naught of blase have I seen, 
though I've watched an hour long in the snow." 

" Strange ! strange !" said Wilton, and a look of perplexity, and almost 
fear, passed over his face as he continued, " never but once have I known the 
Beacon dark this eve*" 

" It bodes not well, I fear me! but strll look again," and draining off a 
foaming tankard, he passed out again into the darkness. Then I learned the 
mystery. 

During the last hours of Chrisimas eve, there had from time immemorial 
appeared on the Beacon Hill, a light which showed itself in all weathers 
either at intervals or continuous ; and the dimness or brightness of the flame 
was regarded as an omen of the good or evil of some one who lived within 
sight of the hill. Once only for many years the ghostly light was unseen, 
and then a dire catastrophe befell the neighbourhood. 

The revellers are coming now : all round the house seems music, and the 

lights of the maskers flicker past the windows, and there are merry shouts 

and laughter and songs. . . 

* * * * # * 

There was a good bridge and a stately though weatherworn craft sailed 
slowly up the Mersey, on the day before Christmas day. Almost before she 
was in harbour, a boat slipped from her side, and with the long slow sailor 
strokes of the oar, she was urged ashore. Ere she had scarce touched the 
pier, one of. the sailors slipped his oar, and lightly springing from the bow, 
was in a few moments hurrying along the street toward the railway station. 
The train he wanted was moving from the platform as he entered, and a 
porter attempted to stay his progress by. seizing his arm, saying, " Can't go ! 
too late ! too late !" but the sailor, shouting, " Nay, mate L I must go 
aboard !" flung the porter to a distance from him, and leapt like a cat on to 
the footboard and through the window of one of the carriages. 

Though in the earliest manhood, yet that sailor's face is weatherworn, and 
his whole frame seems as hard as iron. Yet notwithstanding the rough face 
and great mass of shaggy beard, the pea jacket, the oilskin hat, the brawny 
wrist and hand, there is in his looks and mien a touch of gentleness 
which, though not easily describable in words, might be plainly seen. As 
he sits there in the waning winter light, with the little oil lamp within the 
rushing rattling carriage, and without, an infinity of misty fields, and 
villages with twnkling lights and dim, gray sky, with the skirts and forages 
of a snow storm blowing wildly about. I say, as he sits there amidst all 
this, what a rash of old memories there is across that strong man's br^ain. 
He sees countless things that were familiar to him in years long agone, ere 
he had ever seen the blue sea ; and with all those varied pictures, one little 
face eyer is present. 

The train whirls along through the darkness, and now the sailor dreams* 
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Stall I tetl yon thofce dreams as I heard than once. Nay ! picture them' for 
yotirseivesj gfod readers. 

Bihninghato edifies at last : the train stops Mid the sailor wales. The 
town, with its mighty roar—its straggling crowds— its shops and streets; lit 
Up with &fts— *hin£ to ferfeet the coming Christmas: Throng thfc t0wn, 
into quiet lanes 'twixt snow-clad hanks and hedgefe, the sailor hurries along. 
The desolate nortfrwihd sweeps clouds of sAow hither thither ; but the 
sailor, steering at the very edge of thd gate as it wete; biarfe toward still. 
* # * * * # 

I conld dot but note t&at amid all the gaiety send mirth at the Wfltons' 
home, good brave John Wilton still wore that look of ftmriousness which 
first crossed hisf face when the' matt Gilbert first cltnie in. Aft&r another 
hoar's absence, he had not returned ; but just a4 we were woridering what 
had become of him, his heavy foot-fall sounded in the hall. 

" John Wilton ! John Wilton f Uie Iig|ht has coihe at last jufet as I was for 
leaving watch \ ahft 'tis stfcfe a light trtify & I never saw— tis as if there 
were two fires; and each struggling ftfr i\& mastery. Gome ye out arid *e6 P 
Without a word we nil rose and followed Gitlferi out through the farm-yard, 
past the hay and corn Stacks'— which now looked liktf Show" hllh— right on 
to a slight eminence at the b&ck of the h6use. The sttorm Was stafBed a 
little : only occasional flakes of snow sailed Ifte feathers to the ground. I 
felt very curious to see this phenomenon id which such implicit faith seemed 
manifested by all. We were a picturesque group as we jftood all eagerly 
gazing toward the Beacon. Mary Wilton was at my side with her hand 
clasped in mine. Gilbert was foremo&t of tlfo group, and after ar few minutes 
of intense gaze, he exclaimed, " Tttere ! there it k ! Siee ye iot?" We all 
looked more eagerly, and there sure enough a forked flame was shooting up 
from the summit of the hill. I said, " Itf soitte : one kindling a fire there?" 
and several voices atofswered, "No, no! that's no Mfottal fire. Many a one 
has looked, but li&veryet was aiiy trace found;" We gazed on in silence; 
atod the light denied tor grow in brilliance, but still ft dotfble ligfct; Mary's 
father said suddenly, « I begin to have Stfottg hope that this is full of good 
promise,*Menfls alt!" 

" I think thbtf art right; John Wilton ! I think thou art right!" said 
Gilbert's rough Voice,' and as he spoke tie mtiffted sound of a footstep on 
ihe snow wad heard, and aftother voice; manly and clear, but with a strange 
accent, safdy « Right, Gilbert Goodroff; fo? do not th6 hrll-side traditions 
sray, « A light is good, but ft doublle light comes never m vain.* Ye should 
have a merry CftriBtihate, fronds/* 

" GoOd v heavens !" exclalihed: John' Wiltoi," « whtfsef voice is that ? M and 
several voices at once re-uttered 1 tie question. Ma*y shttddered in my arms, 
and her cousin, with a Cry, fell fainting on to the snoW. I was astounded, 
bewildered ; but in an6ther mOffleixt a tall sailor, with snow hanging all upon 
afad around bini, like a mantle, stepped forward and said 1 , " Why, father, 
have you so soon forgotten my Voice?" Ahd then with joyous exclamation, he 
saluted his mother and sidter, whd seemed 'as if rendered Suddenly powerless 
by his' appearance as if it had bee'n ! that of a ghost. But what form was that 
stretched on the snow? In another moment the sailor has borne that 
butftett itfto the hall, Where light and heat soon brought back consciousness • 
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and in that house was joy indeed. The Bailor, after recounting all his 
adventures and his last marvellous escape from an ocean grave, said with 
emphasis, " Why, Father and Gilbert, and you friends all, that double flame 
to-night was surely in honour of my return, and being so, no more will I 
roam ;" and at that saying the cheers rose loud and long, the mirth grew 
more and more, and the gladness was such as only those can knew who 
have in their midst a lost one found. 

I gazed on the new found, one with intense interest. Had I not seen 
that face before in some long past time ? 
* We talked and talked, and stories of earliest life were repeated, and there 
I learned that my Mary's new found brother — my new friend — that rough 
sailor who had so suddenly come amongst us was no other than an old 
schoolfellow of mine — in fact the closest friend I had at a large public school. 

That Christmas passed very rapidly; but the Beacon flame is never 
forgotten: and in the next early spring H— ~ village bells rang right 
merrily, or as some say, sadly, uttering, " One poor man undone," only there 
were two instead of one. 

The next Christinas is nearly come. I am sitting working this in a cosy 
little room, and Mary Wilton is by my side smiling. Her name is changed 
now — for better or for worse. Well, we are very happy at present, and so is 
Robert Wilton and Mary's cousin, his wife, and we ail hope to go many mere 
Christmas eves to look at the mystic Beacon flame from tbe old White 
House. 

Willenhall, tombtr, 1862. 



The dying monarch asked with parting breath, 

"What pomp can awe, what power can conquer detth T 

The wounded warrior sighed,— and sank to sleep — 
<€ My deeds make men rejoice, and angels weep ! ^ 

The son of proud Ambition cried <x 0, save? 
I never built a hope beyond the -grave." 

The miser clutched his gold and cursed his doom, 
And groaned u I cannot take it to the tomb." 

4t Weep not I" the maiden breathed, 44 God takes in teve 
Gems from earth's circles to re-set above." 

The Christian's features glowed with Heavenly spell, 
14 Death calls me home," he whispered, « all is well ! " 

BttinfskaU, December 3rrf, 1862. 
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A Town Hjlll Sketch. 

Apart from its ^cfiitecturtfl grandeur, there is at all times a native 
nobility about Birmingham Town Hall. It seems to rear its head so ' 
proudly in the midst of the great nive 6f labour, that' ojie might be. 
almost led to regard it as the protector, or at any rate the watch-tower, 
of the horny-thanded multitudes who toil beneath its shadow. Your 
cannot enterjit^witjiout being impressed with its clustering associations* 
The echoes of many a moral conflict, the acclaim of many a bloodless . 
victory, seem constantly to linger round that broad, free, platform, 
where a thousand anafchemas-have been flung in the teeth of evil, and a 
thousand chaplets placed upon the brow of Truth. Bui^ if in the quiet 
of solitude, we are thus impressed with a sense of grandeur, how much 
mtflte imposing is the- spectacle when it is thronged by an eager and r 
excited congregation ! : ; ju : 

Mr. Scholefield conducted 1 his- speech at . five minuted ^6 eight, upon : 
which Mr. Bright presented himself to the meeting. ' The well-deserved 
esteem in which Mr. Scholefield is held by his constituents, obtained for 
him a most enthusiastic reception, but when Mr. Bright arose, the 
applause was absolutely deafening. The immense" assembly rose' en 
masse, and the waving of hats and handkerchiefs^ -added to the expres- 
sion of honest enthusiasm which flowed on every countenance, and 
resounded from every tongu^^cpnstifut04 together a scene of no com- 
mon excitement. .a^o-ic, .1 v^jh 

Mr. Bright is in every sense of ~therterm. the type of an Englishman. 
Of middle stature, rafiiSFa 6dri&lfen : ^'fra^ behevolent 
countenance, ejpffa ■ssteaar: wd ^apfldding*. ; ijW; seem; .made to look the 
whole world fearlessly in the face ; a facial expression in which are 
strangely combined*, eametoei^de^iaidei^and': sym^ffifthyr;, and' a voice 
sweet and mellow^ that s&euxg ^.Ao^cstJ^ like 
the waters of a mighty rivGr; these are all striking characteristics of 
John Bright. He bears, ^n^ evoiyj^ncpi of jbiBft/r tike «tamp of an 
experienced orator. Calmi , unmoved, collected, he stands aniid the 
swaying and excitement of ' a vast multitude/ -mtV as much ease and 
composure as though, he were .^ea^d, P-kJjjis .im&jigfy sideband- simply 
chatting with a friehct./ When we. ^consider the r eminent position Mr. 
Bright occupies as a statesman, 'this is saying a good deal. It was not 
simply the four thousand persons in the .hall that r he had to .cpnsider, 
but he was conscious tnat the four-and-twtoty reporters ranged in front 
of the orchestra, were transmitting his words rby. tddgWiph, almost as 
speedily as they were r uttered, f to all points of the compass ; .and that 
they would be Analyzed in the'cblunihs of every newspaper throughout 
the country. -,-- -:'>-:• % [ ' l \ Ua. 1. ' '* 
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His style of speaking is thoroughly conversational, and so powerful is 
his voice, that without tho least apparent effort every syllable is heard 
in the remotest parts of the hall. But when he approaches some thril- 
ling theme, his whole attitude is changed, his eye sparkles with earnest 
fire, his whole soul seems wrapped up, and his whole energies con- 
centrated in that particular moment ; his great voice rolls in one 
mighty volume, and reverberates in every nook and corner of the 
spacious buildmg. This is especially the case when he is denouncing 
some real, or imaginary grievance, and there seems something in that 
frowning glance to strike the most powerful adversary with awe. His 
utterance is slow, and remarkably distinct, he never has to recall a word, 
there is not the slightest faltering or hesitancy in his manner, but he 
proceeds at one uniform rate, as though at the conclusion of each 
sentence, he could distinctly see the next photographed upon his mind. 

Mr. Bright evidently possesses a keen insight of human nature. He 
seems to possess the wonderful facility of mtei^reting the thoughts and 
feelings of his audience, and thus introduces just at the right moment, 
the humourous anecdote, the witty sarcasm, the logical argument, the 
impassioned appeal. There is something in his manner which seems to 
hold his hearers spell-b6und, utterly overcome by the force and logic of 
his eloquence. His great forte is,, without doubt, a happy choice of 
words. He. selects words (chiefly Saxon) of such power, and expres- 
siveness, that the commonest remark' from him, is endowed with a ten- 
fold weight and influence. 

Take a few examples— extracts from his recent speech — just to 
illustrate his forcible style of oratory. Here is a paragraph uttered in 
self-justification, on the subject of the Cotton famine. 

I have been asked twenty, fifty times during the last twelvemonths, " Why 
don't you come out and say something ? Why can't you tell us something in this 
time of our great need ?" Well, I reply, " I told you something when telling was of 
use ; all 1 can say now is this— all that nearly one hundred years of crime against 
the negro in America, and all that one hundred years of crime against the docile 
natives of our Indian Empire, are not to be washed_away by the penitence and the 
Buffering of an hour." 

The following eloquent passage refers to the American war. 

Now I shall not go into a long argument upon this question, for the reason that & 
year ago I said what I thought it necessary to say upon it, and because 1 believe 
the question is in the hand, not of my honourable friend, or in that of Lord Palmers- 
ton, or in that of President Lincoln, but it is in the hand of the Supreme Ruler, who 
is bringing about one of those great transactions in history which men often will not 
regard when it is passing before them, but which they look back upon with awe and 
astonishment some years after they are past. 
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Listen to this stern denunciation of slavery. 

- Is there a man here that doubts for a moment' that the object of the war on the part 
of the South— they began the war— that the object of the war on the part of the South 
is to m aintain the bondage of four miliums of human beings. That is only a small 
part of it. The further_object is to perpetuate for ever the bondage of those four 
millions of slaves. The object is that a handful of white men on the Continent shall 
lord it over countless millions of blacks, made black by the very hand that made us 
white. The object is that they should have the power to breed negroes, to work 
negroes, to lash negroes, to chain negroes, to buy and sell negroes, to deny them the 
commonest ties of family, to break their hearts by rending them at their pleasure to 
close their mental eye to but a glimpse of that knowledge which separates us from 
the brute— for in their laws it is criminal and penal to teach the negro to read — to 
seal from their hearts the book of our religion, and to make chattels and things *£ 
men and women and children. 



It is, however, in peroration that Mr. Bright more especially excels. 
Whatever heights of eloquence he may have reached, in the course of 
his speech, they are always surpassed by his closing sentences. This 
characteristic it was which made his anti-corn-law speeches so singularly 
effective, for ho always concluded just as his audience were in the 
greatest pitch of enthusiasm. The following is in reference to the 
American republic. 

I wonder after all that people don't hear the Free States are the home of the work- 
ing man. Now, I speak to working men particularly at this moment Do you know 
that in fifteen years 2,500,000 persons, men, women, and children, had left the 
United Kingdom to find a home in the Free States of America. Why that is a 
population equal to eight great cities of the size of Birmingham. What would you 
think of eight Birminghams being transplanted from this country and set down in 
the United States ? Speaking generally, eyery man of these two-and-a-half millions 
is in a position of much higher comfort and prosperity than he would hare been if he 
had remained in this country. I say it is the home of the working man; for as one 
of our poets has recently said: — 

" For her free latch-string never was drawn in 
Against the poorest child of Adam's kin." 

And there are no six millions of grown men— I speak of the Free States — excluded 
from the constitution of their oountry and their electoral franchise—there is a free 
Ohuroh— a free school, free land, a free vote, and a free career for the child of the 
humblest born in the land. My countrymen who work for your firing, remember 
this: There will be one wild shriek of freedom to startle an mankind, if that' 
Amerioan Republic should be overthrown. ' r Now for one moment let us fifhouieelves, 
if we ean, above (he narrow circle in which we are all too apt to live, and think; let 
us put ourselves on an historical eminence, and judge this matter fairly. Slavery 
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has been, as we all know, that huge, foul blot upon the fame of the American 
Republic ; it if a hideous outrage against human right and against Divine law ; but 
the pride, the passion of man will not permit its peaceable extinction ; the slave 
owners of our colonies, if they had been strong enough, would have revolted too. 
I believe there was no mode short of a miracle more stupendous than any recorded 
in Holy Writ that could in our time, or in a century, have brought about the aboli- 
tion of slavery in America, but the suicide which the South has committed and the 
war which they have commenced. The leaders of this revolt proposed this simple 
thing — that in a territory forty times as large as England, by this constitution the 
blight and bondage of slavery shall be for ever perpetuated, I cannot believe, my* 
self, in such a fate befalling that fair land, and stricken as it now is with the ravages 
of war. I cannot believe that civilisation in its journey with the sun will sink into 
endless night to gratify the ambition of the leaders of this revolt, who seek to wade 
through slaughter to a throne, and shut the gates of mercy on mankind. But I have 
a far other and far brighter vision before my gaze. It may be but a vision, but I 
will still cherish it. I see one vast Confederation stretching from the frosen North 
in one unbroken line to the glowing South, and from the wild billows of the Atlantic 
westward to the calmer waters of the Pacific main, and I see one people, and one law, 
and one language and one faith, and over all that wide Oontinent, the home of 
freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every race and of every dime. 

Of Mr. Brightfs peculiar political creed or of his abilities as a states- 
man, we say nothing, we are only considering him as a public speaker, 
and we venture to affirm that his bitterest enemies, and most determined 
detractors, will agree with ns in awarding him an honourable and 
conspicuous place in the very foremost rank of living orators. 

J. C. T. 



BY COW&LIU* WIXF&B. 



When I awoke last Christmas day* I discovered two things : that I 
had a violent headache, and had slept two hours beyond my 
usual time. These discoveries led me to reflect upon my doings over- 
night, of which it mast be confessed my recollection was foggy and 
confused. By degrees I came to remember that I had spent the even- 
ing at Major GonnelPs (my nestt door neighbour), that hip diwig-rpom 
was fill} of company, soqL noise and tobacco smoke ; that #ier$ was 
a combined odour of cigars, anino© pie*, spirits, b&rf ai*4 ww& ; that a* 
the evening wove on* I fancied among other sfara*gft i&pg& that fch* gas 
chandelier was turning rotted, upon which *ne of lights indignantly 
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absconded, and tried to make its escape up the chimney in the most 
curious fashion ; also that the room seemed to be moving up and down 
like a boat at sea, and that just as I was about to call attention to the 
phenomenon, some one tapped my shoulder, and charged me with falling 
asleep, which imputation I refuted in toto. But by far the most 
important recollection that assailed my memory, one that will haunt me 
tormenttngly until my life's end, was that I made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. O'Flaherty. 

Mrs. O'Flaherty, (widow of the late Major O'Flaherty of the 94th) 
a tall, fine, powerful woman, with very dark eye brows, and a broad, 
though not unpleasant Irish accent. She occupied a seat near mine, 
and stuck to me leach-wise, all the evening, and although this was our 
first interview she poured into my ears an incessant stream of personal 
compliments, sprinkled with episodes of her family history. What 
result an analysis of her conversation would adduce, it is impossible to 
say, beyond the facts that " her husband, the major, was killed in the 
Injies, and that she with her little gwrl was about to take up her abode 
at her brother's, Major Connell's." I have since discovered to my 
sorrow, that had she inserted the clause, "having fished in vain at 
other places since my poor husband's death, I have brought my tempt- 
ing bait to Eumford, hoping that some greenhorn may be hooked she 
could not have been charged with speaking falsely. She must have 
thrown out some strongish hints on Christmas eve, I fancy, for I have 
an indistinct remembrance of telling her emphatically that my private 
views were not in favour of matrimony, and that it would oblige me, 
(to say nothing of the company) if she would avoid further allusion to 
the subject, upon which she buried her dark eyebrowB in her pocket 
handkerchief — and wept. My dear young friends ! (meaning young 
men) you, who are just crossing life's threshold, in all the innocence of 
bright-thinking youth, allow me, as a man of age and experience, to 
offer you one word of counsel — " Beware of Mrs. O'Flaherty." 

Now to tell my story as it ought to be told, I must inform you that I 
am a bachelor of fifty summers, and (without boasting) a quieter, or 
more harmless little fellow never breathed. Having had from my youth 
up a strange aversion to females, I enjoy my snug competency with no 
society save that of Mrs. Crumpitt, my housekeeper, who has watched 
over me in various capacities since my childhood, and whose only 
serious defect, is, that like Mrs. Bardell in Pickwick, Bhe will persist in 
regarding all my observations from a matrimonial point of view. The 
great boast of my life is that I have hitherto skilfully evaded all the 
nets, which females have spread out to catch my consols and me. 

As I lay musing in bed last Christmas morning (as previously men- 
tioned) my meditations were suddenly interrupted by a sharp rap at my 
6hamber door, and Mrs. Crumpitt saying in a shrill Voice, 

" Please, Sir, you're wanted !" 
. " Wanted !" I replied, " who can want me ?" 
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u Danno Sir, I'm sure, a lady quite unbeknown. " 

"Well ! tell her Fm not — I mean tell her I'm unwell, or engaged 
or something, — you know I never see ladies ! " 

"But, Sir, I told her you was up stairs and would be down directly ." 

" You stupid old hag !" cried I, flinging the candlestick at the 
door,-—" well I Bhan't see her, and there's an end of it." 

For the space of half-an-hour I listened anxiously, to hear the 
departure of this unknown intruder, but all below stairs remained still. 
At length I heard Mrs. Crumpitt pattering up the stairs a second time, 
with the exclamation 

" Please, Sir, I told the lady what you said, but she means waiting- 
she gives the name O'FIirty, Sir, which she wants to see you particler." 

Somewhat astonished at this intelligence, I bounced out of bed, 
hastily threw on my clothes, and in due course presented myself to the 
unexpected visitor. It was Mrs. O'Flaherty, sure enough ; the dark 
eyebrows completely staggered me as I entered the room. 

" Good morning, Misther Meek ! Pm sorry to disturb you, by calling 
so early, but Pve some news for you/' 

"■News for me, Mrs. 0' Flaherty I has somebody left me a fortune ? " 

" Ha ! ha ! well, not exactly that, but Pve called to tell you that that 
little affair between us last night, is known all over Rumford." 

" What little affair V 9 cried I, aghast. 

"Why," she replied, laughing, "the folks all seem to know that 
we — well its no use mincing the matter— that we fell in love." 

" In Love ! Mrs. O'Flaherty ! who says — excuse me — I did'nt know 
that we"— 

" Neither did I, Misther Meek," she interrupted, " I thought the 
secret was between ourselves, but Pve been told of it repeatedly, this 
morning, and to mend all, while they were telling me at Mr. Robinson's, 
my little gwrl (you remember the little gurl ?) said straight out, I like 
Misther Meek, I do, I should like him for my new daddy !" 

" O-o-o-o \ Goodness, gracious, Mrs. O'Flaherty !" cried I, bounding 
from the room. 

Now it appears that the jealous ear of Mrs. Crumpitt had been 
inserted in the key hole during this conversation, for in the course of 
my violent exit, we came into collision, in which she was completely 
overthrown, and as I sprang up stairs, her mutterings and imprecations 
reached my ear. Rushing to my bedroom, I buried my head in the 
sheets, and saw no more of Mrs. O'Flaherty that day. 

When I came down late in the afternoon, I found Mrs. Crumpitt 
bathed in tears, and moaning violently, introducing at intervals the 
words " Rheumatiz," — ■" An hmoffensive woman like me,"— " Watched 
over him when a child," — " Lucky the unbeknown lady was there to help 
me," &c., Ac. 

Seeing her plaint was likely to continue, I lit my cigar, and walked 
round the garden in a meditative mood. From that day, I lived in 
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perpetual fear. Every ring of ike kail bell made my heart be«t with 
unwonted fervour, and my life was one of anxious suspense. 

About a week after tke above event, I was standing at the back door 
when I heard the bell ling, and presently a lady's dress rustling in 
the hall. Not daring to turn round, I made a terrific escape into the 
garden, and leapt over the first wall I came to. To my horror, I found, 
too late, that it was ConnelTs garden wall, and as I turned , a summer- 
sault into his raspberry bushes, I distinctly saw the dark eyebrows 
through Conneffe window* As I lay bleeding amid the thorns, my 
horror reached its culminating point by the appearance of Mrs, 
Q'Flaherty, who picked me up, and proceeded to carry me (as she was 
well able) into the house. Yam were my cries and struggles. She 
supposing me to be in a fit, only held me the tighter, until she gained 
the house, and laid me on the very sofa where we sat side by side on 
Christmas eve. Major Conftell enjoyed the fun exceedingly, and 
laughed till his sides ached; the ladies vainly tried to suppress their 
gigging* and I distinctly hea*d the servants in the kail explode one by 
one in regular rotation, commencing with the cook and ending with the 
errand boy. As for me, I perpetrated a most unmelodious howl, but 
whether it was laughing or drying I have never been able to determine 
to this day. In tke midst of tkis confusion Mrs. Crumpitt made her 
appearance, and informed me that the lady who collects for the Mission, 
had called for my subscription. 

Bruised aad bleeding as I was I crawled home, but for weeks after I 
did not Overget that shock. During this time Mrs. Flaherty was 
constant in her attendance. Every morning regularly the little gurl 
brought me some delicaoy^ such as the lamented Major was so fond of, 
md later in the day Mrs. CFlahejty herself dressed my wounds, jus* as 
the Major liked hi* dressed, In these visits she did not forget to 
throw out her ^atrimoni^ bait, but I was never foolish enough to bite. 
Indeed, interpreting her motives, I more than onoe wrote to her, 
•explaining that she was only labouring m yain if she hoped to find a 
victim in me. What effect had letters on Mrs. O'Flaherty ? Absolutely 
none ! She only brought them tack weeping, and made me tear them up 
$>efore her dark eyebrows. 

One morning I was thunderstruck to diseover that she was taking the 
matter for granted, and was actually making arrangements for our union. 
It was about a month after the garden adventure, that, haying dressed my 
braises, she observed quietly— 

" Well, Misther Meek, as you're nearly recovered, t may ap well tell you 
that I've fixed the day— the 27th instant, if that suits you." 

" Good Heavens !" I cried, and fainted. When consciousness returned, 
Mrs. O'Flaherty had gene, and Mrs. Crumpitt was bathing my temples, 
lamenting at the same time <c that everything had gone wrong ever since 
the unbeknown lftdy eame to Rumford. ,, 

What then is my e*a<# position $t this moment 1 The most prepoeterously 
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absurd position ever beard <rf. I'm absolutely bewildered to tiunk about it. 
Here, after forty years of bachelorhood, I am seiaed by a lady, who without 
my consent, without having even consulted me, is about to marry me on the 
27th instant ! Seriously, reader, isn't this more than poor human nature 
can be expected to endure? But what can a fello* do? With those 
eyebrows peering over him t lil do something to evade her though. Til 
go to Jericho— to Hanover — 1*11 — 

Hark ! there's the bell— It's her rfcg, I kuew,—I could tell it from 
a hundred. * * * My friends, excuse this abrupt conclusion, I mean 
to&oft. 

* * * * * * * 

Poor Meek ! he absconded die same night • bat it is amoved that Mrs. 
O'Flaherty intends to offer a reward for his apprehension. When last 
heard of he was trading at a desperate rate down the Bristol road, with 
a large umbrella under his arm, only stopping now and then to enquire the- 
nearest way to the Land's End. 

Madfield Dec., 1862. 



The past unrevealing, the past that is stealing 
Strength from the strong and fire from the brave, 

Yields never again one jot from its reign, 
Never turns back the darkling flow of its wave, 
But sweeps on its way. 

All joys of our childhood like flowers of the wild wood 
Fresh and fair in the beautiful morn of the days ; 

All valleys and mountains, all brooklets and fountains, 
We have met since we started our journeying way s— 
Thejr tore* past like 1foe wind. 



The life pulse is treating, the moments are fteetiaig, 
Swiftly the days and years glide on : 

Time's river is flowing, where is it going ? 
Where are its countless ^aves that are gone, 
That are gone for aye ? 
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And many sweet places, and dearly-loved faces, 
The homes of our hearts and the lights of our eyes ; - 

And much of bright seeming, of high hope and dreaming, 
High purposes blooming 'neath sunniest skies — 
They are all left behind. 

Then shall we in sadness look back on the gladness 
And glory that beam o'er the long-ago years ; 

On the hopes that we cherished, now faded and perished ; 
On the seed-time whose harvest we're reaping in 
tears? 

Shall we sigh o'er the past ? 

Vain, vain all such yearning, the past unreturning 
But mocks the fond dotard to hopeless despair. 

Look forward not fearing, the end may be nearing, 
Yet still there is time for a life's true repair : 



A year is beginning, there's room yet for winning 
The victor-wreath missed in the struggle life-long. 

To-day plough the furrows, and so shall tomorrow's 
Harvest be gathered and garnered with song : 
To-day sow the seeds. 

A year is beginning, 'twill be worn out in sinning, 
Or filled up with words and deeds that are pure. 

But pleasant and level the road of our travel, 
If our aims be but steadfast and truthful and pure, 



There's a clear sky above us, and a God who doth love 
us, 

And a heaven set before us the weakest may win. 
Though the strife should seem dreary, and the heart 
may grow weary, 
There's a crown for each victor who tramples his sin ; 



There is hope to the last. 



And gentle our deeds. 



A triumph and crown. 




THE PROBLEM OP MY .LIFE. 



Let us rise, then-, brave-hearted, \pith the dark past we' re 
• parted, 

A year lies before us all formless and bare ; 
If we work well our duty we shall fillet with beauty, 
And the future will blossom with promises rare 
Of deathless renown. 



Strong help from high heaven to the toiler is given, 
Who with truth doth still leaven the deeds of his 
soul ; 

And the poor one is gifted, the fallen uplifted, 

If yearning with anguish toward that guileless goal, 
"Where the poorest may come. 



So in hope we'll go onward, with gaze lifted sunward; 

And when all the years and ages are past, 
'Mid angels approving, with sweet smiles and loving, 

The Master will bid us all welcome at last. 

"Will welcome us home. 
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Were I a painter I would pourtray the incidents of my life with a pencil 
dipt in colours such as you may have seen displayed in outer nature : in 
the cerulean arch above, with its ever changing clouds, now dull and grey, 
now white and glistening in the sunlight like mounded heaps of spotless 
enow, now dark and livid with gathering thunderstorms, now ruddy with 
the promise of the morn, now rosy-purple with the splendours of the west ; 
or in May meadows among the deep green grass, shaded here and there by 
the great oak trees, so fresh in leaf, or gemmed with daisies and buttercups, 
while the blossoms of the milk-white thorn robe the hedgerows; or in the 
cold glitter of the stars on a frosty night ; or in the gleaming scales of the 
fishes which leap and dive in the river ; or in the glossy plumage of the 
birds that chirp and twitter, and warble and sing, till your heart sings too, 
in unison with them. Eh ! then would I picture for you a quiet valley 
home, shut out from all the hubbub of the world by its encircling hills. In 
the valley bloom the apple and the pear, the cherry and the plum, whose 
fruit, slowly ripening in its turn, is gathered in golden mellowness from the 
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bounteous trees. On the upland* the brave teams drag the earth up-turn- 
ing plough, the sower scatters in the furrows the preckww seed^ erelong the 
green blade pushes through the soil, unfolds the ear, grows to yellow 
maturity, yields its burden to the keen-edged sickle; then come the loaded 
wains, and the joys of harvest. Beyond this quiet valley and those fruitful 
uplands, lie broad leagues of pasture, where graze large uddered kine, 
undisturbed, save by the busy flies, whereat they wish the useful tail ; while 
through the land evenly glideth a stream of c still waters.' Wholly still and 
noiseless, save to the quick ear of the herd-boy, who lies recumbent on the 
bank, listening to its low murmurous talk, its peaceable, comforting 
soliloquy of ripple, and eddy, and gurgle ; watching the butterflies which 
flit from flower to flower ; sometimes looking at the cows as they graze, or 
lost in vaccine meditation, chew the cud of sweet or bitter herbage ; some- 
times dreamily gazing atj the clouds, as in quick succession they ride past 
o'erhead, taking grotesque shapes of elephant, camel or whale, of turretted 
castle, or wide-spreading mountain. Bounding the pasture lands are dark 
belts of woods. There grow the sturdy oak, the graceful lime, the flowering 
chestnut, the tall poplar, the slender smooth-backed ash, the drooping yew. 
Bank above rank they stand on the rising ground. The pathway through 
the wood is rough with tangled underwood and interlacing tree roots, and 
down-slanting branches. To the left you hear the rush of the stream now 
growing to a river, and catch momentary glimpses of its shining waters. 
Emerging from the wood you come upon a plain, whereon are populous 
cities, with their crowding houses, their smoking chimnies, their heaven- 
ward pointing spires, their busy marts filled with all the noise of life ; and 
all around lie rich garden lands. Others are grouped in the broadening 
river valley, where dark hulls of ships heave with the flowing tide, where 
tall masts cleave the sky, where the white sails ape spread to the breeze. 
To the right rises a* lofty plateau, and, beyond, snow-capped, pine-clad peaks 
of distant mountains. Men are borne away in the swift ships over the 
wide-rolling ocean, where the waves dash and foam, to the Blessed Isles. 
Pilgrims, with gaze uplifted to those distant mountain peaks, beyond which 
an Eden lies, toil upward with staff and knapsack. Look ! From a rifted 
cloud there has gleamed a sudden glory, which lighting on their upturned 
faces, beautifies them with the radiance of Hope, and in the growing 
splendour they pass from our view. And I would say behold my life ! 

Were I a minstrel-poet I would sing you a song of my life in fitly-chosen 
words, such as should touch your deepest sympathies, causing you to joy in 
my joy, and sorrow for my sorrow. Or were I a sculptor, yon quarried 
block of marble would I hew, and chisel, and shape, day after day, week 
after week, with hatnmer, chisel and file, with rough and heavy strokes at 
first, with light and delicate touches at last, till my white ideal were fully 
bodied forth, till my mind were transferred into the stone, till in every limb 
and sinew and vein, the statue should display the perfect expression of life. 

Or, in fine, were I an architect, 1 would rear some noble temple, with 
broad foundations securely laid in thg solid earth, with haras of rough hewn 
granite, with walls of durable stone, with pillar and porch, and aisle. 
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Through traeeried windows streams a onflow Ught. The flaming orid is 
enriched with scenes from sacred story* Within are worshippers* a voice of 
wisdom, low beseeching tones of prayer, spontaneous jubilant outbursts of 
irrepressible praise, ringing from arch to arch, dying away in the vaulted 
roof. Ever, as the morn broke, should peal from that high organ gladsome 
tones of thanksgiving and cheerful anticipation ; ever, as the evening closed, 
thought reminiscent, should struggle for utterance in half uncertain music, 
drawn from the ivory keys, now for a few notes clear and distinct ; now 
vague, confused, erratic, lost in search of some half-realized phantasy ; pouring 
forth tones of plaintive lament, of heartfelt gratitude, of indescribable yearn- 
ing; gaining, with the growing dark, a closer apprehension of and 
Sympathy with, unseen things, till, with one hopeful psalm-prayer, the 
music should cease, and unbroken silence reign within. And would say, 
such is my life. 

But, being as I am, neither painter nor p»oet, neither architect nor 
sculptor, but an old man who at this Christmas time would take a retrospect 
of by -gone years, let me follow the bent of my own mind. Figures are my 
delight. I was born with a love for those marvellous symbols of quantities, 
known and unknown, for which we are indebted to the children of the East, 
to the fiery Arabs of the desert There is to me a mystic significance in 
those cyphers, by a clever manipulation of which you may weigh the sun 
and measure the distanoe of the stars* There is an unexplained wonder in 
the point, which has neither length, breadth, nor thickness; in the line 
whether right or curved, which is generated by the motion of a point, and 
which has length, but neither breadth nor thickness ; in the superficies or 
plane surface generated by the motion of a line transversely, and which, 
though it have length and breadth, has no thickness ; in the Cube, generated 
by the motion of a plane at right angles to its own surface, solid, compact, 
having length, breadth, and thickness; in the beautiful curves, all reducible 
to law aud rule, formed by sections of a cone — the parabola, the hyperbola, 
the ellipqp; in the triangle, emblem of the Sacred Trinity ; in the never- 
ending circle, type of Eternity revolving round its centre-— God; in the 
solid perfect sphere, model of the worlds which roll through space, as of the 
dew drops which form upon the flower* To me they are not merely point, 
line, circle,—- imaginary, artificial, temporary ideas, but real entities, necessary 
existences, types and symbols of immutable laws, — the measures whereby 
the things <rf earth w«ere framed according to die pattern of things in 
heaven* There may be in the unexplored regions of space another 
Universe, wholly diverse from this, one, where other, and to me incon- 
ceivable elementary forms are the mile of construction ; where point and 
line and circle, albeit they may e&ist, as pure abstractions, are never 
displayed in the concrete : but I cannot imagine it. 

Mathematical truth may not be as aaiveraal in its existence and applica- 
tion as moral truth. That two and two make four, although hero an 
indubitable fact, may be in some othtr region not so conotasively tree; nay, 
it may be false. But I, a torer of signs and symbeb^ajtitfiofis depositories 
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of knowledge — had better refrain from speculations on moral truth, lest I, 
too, tike one whose intense and loving study of them has perhaps warped 
his perceptions, should become enveloped in the mist of doubt, and diffuse 
doctrines of error. 

Yet can I not refrain from viewing facts around me through this medium 
of personal idiosyncrasy. To me the world — itself a problem — is full of 
problems. They daily confront me, suggesting the need of solution. I see 
them in the arched sky that bends above me, perfect in its symmetry and 
completeness, comprehensive, unfathomable, arousing within me the wish to 
soar to its blue depths. I see them in the waters beneath. They meet me 
on my solitary path ; in the wind that sighs around me, or in the tree-tops 
roars like the roaring of the sea, coming and going as it listeth ; while I 
cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. In the sweet perfumes 
exhaled by the garden flowers, ascending as incense to heaven ; in the 
mingled sounds and voices wafted from a distance ; in the bleating of the 
lambs in the field, or the calling of the young birds in the hedgerow nest 
The very stones beneath my feet are pregnant with some undiscovered 
meaning, which lies hid till an appointed time : till a seeker shall come, 
shall touch the spring that keeps the secret sealed, and lay it open to the 
light of day Thus for ages did the barren quartz hills hide the gold 
which now they yield to man. There are problems in the herbs which grow 
on the wayside ; also in the fidelity of the dog which guards yonder flock. 
The how and the why of animate and inanimate existence is an unsolved 
enigma, which perpetual curiosity presents to exercise the shrewdness of 
successive generations. There stands your steed and fondly licks your 
proffered hand. What lights up his eye as he surveys you? What 
presence looks out on you from those deep pathetic eyes ! Ah, the unknown 
.quantities abound, the known are few. Z's and X's and Y's meet us at 
every turn : the A's, B's, (?s but seldom. And so I feel, and feeling 
strongly, say to myself as I pursue my walk. The boys say hark ! how 
the old man mutters : but I, Lheed them not, save to regard them as 
problems too. 

In despair of solving all or any appreciable portion of these recurring 
questions, I turn to those near me, to that one newest me to begin with, 
Myself. What do I know of my own individuality ? What do I need to 
know ? Let me adopt the Baconian philosophy — " Let us gather facts." 

I turn to my earliest memories. I once was a ohild. For me heaven 
was near : just above the tops of those tall poplars ; and the voices of 
the birds were as the music of the angels. By climbing on yonder 
wall, I could reach down, as I supposed, that beautiful bright globe, 
which would make such a nice plaything. But it could not be, and 
other equally reasonable and equally desirable playthings oould not be 
had ; so there were tears. Otherwise life was a sunshine, a time for 
picking pretty flowers, for toddling hither and thither in search of 
something wanted, for resting when tired on mother's lap, or being 
rocked to sleep to some sweet, soothing lullaby, which hushed all pain 
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and fretting. . Hqtc nicely, from time to time, the table, showed itself 
clad in white, when, seated on my high chair, I vigorously but awkwardly 
wielded the spoon to convey to my mouth the warm bread and milk, 
now and then missing my mark, and upsetting the contents on my 
clean pinafore. Morning and night, mother washed me as I sat on her 
lap before the fire. It was a time of pleasure and trial. Of pleasure - 
to look at the marvellous things in the fire, to watch the sparks that 
fell into the ashpan, to feel free from the awkward incumbrance of 
clothes, and to dance for pure joy upon mother's lap, or to gravely 
speculate on the number and use of fingers and toes. Of trial, to be 
laid on one's back, to have one's eyes made to smart with that nasty 
soap and water ; or when nurse — not so careful as mother — washed me, 
to nave one's nose not only stroked and pushed, but absolutely knocked 
the wrong way, and one's ears pulled and scratched, or to have 
carelessly-fixed pins sticking into me, or to have food given me that 
wouldn't agree. Then, I confess, I bawled out lustily, and didn't 
cease till I was tired, or they managed to put me to sleep. Laughing 
and crying came in quick succession, not long together was I satisfied. 
There were many pretty things I tried to get at, but they were put out 
of my reach, and though I tried ever so hard to gather a handful of 
flowers off the hearth-rug, I couldn't. No, it wasn't all pleasure. 

Boyhood came. There were the daily walks to and from school, the 
tiresome lessons, the sitting still on hard forms without backs, the fear 
of the rod, or of being set to stand in the corner with the fool's cap on 
my head. The mistress would sit painting pretty flowers in her book. 
She was a clever mistress, but she died. So I went elsewhere. But 
at the new place, the chimney smoked. The mistress was kind, but 
what she taught me I do not remember, but suppose it was spelling and 
reading. I do remember, though, a professor who once took me up on 
his shoulders, and gave me an apple. His profession was to go about 
to give lectures on the human caput ; but his trade was to make and 
sell gear for the same. Then I used to go to the academy of Mr. Good- 
limp, where we chanted the multiplication table and the "weights and 
measures ; " where we learned to write and cast up accounts ; where a 
certain strap, kept coiled in readiness at the master's elbow, was thrown 
to the inattentive or noisy, and castigation therewith duly adminstered 
to the deserving. Mr. Gr. used to decorate very skilfully the beginning 
of the copybooks and account-books with splendid swans, all surrounded 
with flourishes, in some selected loop of which, the owner's name 
would appear. Out of school there were rare games : at taw in the 
ring and chuck o' th' hole, with common taws, allies and stonies, (and 
I am sorry to say there was sometimes cheating) ; at hare and hounds 
on the summer evenings, when we ran and chased for miles along the 
lanes and through the fields ; at standing-jumps and running-jumps, 
and foot-and-horseshoe ; at digging deep pits in the paternal garden or 
elsewhere, with certain expectation of coming to coal or something ; at 
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eating <bakes and drinking ginger beer, cosily seated behind th*Ti« m 
the 'lezzur/ (leasow) ; at building Snag arbours with sticks, and ttrrf, 
and hay. Beside which, there was the periodical gathering at grand- 
mamma's, when we met so many cousins and friends, and had games at 
hide-and-seek, (in which there was Constantly said 'you're Warm, you're 
burning') j and follow the leader, and English and French ; while 
grandmamma would make tea, and after tea sit knitting and smiling at 
the fun, and the good dog Vick kept guard, and outside the door 
floated the perfume of lilacs. But I wasn't always happy— sometimes 
dissatisfied, grumbling, saying • I don't know what to do.' For, you 
know one can*t be always taking hop-stride-and-jumps across the road 
or digging pits for coal. In that period when boyhood rises into youth, 
changes came. There was somehow a sadness in the world. For dear 
grandmamma left ns and went to heaven ; and into our household came 
Death, and took first one, then another. That was a time of fear and 
trembling* I could not understand the mystery, and shrank from it 
with instinctive dread. 

The life of a public school develops in youth powers, which 
boyhood may have shown smalt sign of. Emulation works wonders. 
Association, at a period when the mind is daily gathering strength, and 
is most susceptible to impressions, leaves indehble results. Each has 
a goal to which ambition spurs him : to be head of his class or captain 
of the games ; according as his taste may be for quiet study or boister- 
ous play. He prospect is usually confined to the plans for spending 
the ensuing vacation or to probable pleasures, triumphs and tasks of 
the next session. x 

Few look beyond, though there may be some idly-floating fancies 
of after achievements. But wifen all is gamed,— honour, success, 
popularity with one's schoolmates, all that it had been proposed to do, 
then comes nlainer than before, the oft-recurring question; to what 
purpose ? What shall I do with my life and its success f There is a 
feeling of wanting to press forward, to realize constant progression, to 
pass from one busy scene of life to another, as though one dare not stop 
to ask one's-self what all this were for, and what was to be found in the 
next that wasn't found in the last stage of the journey. 

I entered a merchant's countmg-house. Naturally thoughtful and 
observant, I was not long in acquainting myself with my duties, and 
acquiring facility therein. In a few words, rising from grade to grade, 
I at length attained that point wtrich had been at first the summit of 
ambition, and entered for myself t|pon the pleasures and responsibilities 
of active business life. Kesporii&bilities, for it is not all gold that 
glitters. And I found anxieties and cares and sleepless nights to 
which I had before been a strahger, but which I have since been 
convinced are the usual penalties of success. Yet there was no retreat. 

Not enioymeii* 4nd not aorFOW, 

An our jtotfi&tl and and way t 

Bat to act that each to-morrow, 

ITind us further than today. 
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But, further, to what or away from what? What is it which we fl^e 
from ? what is it we seek unto ? 

Other hopes, however, soon arose. My mother had taught me by 
the silent, yet ceaseless eloquence of example, the preciousness of a 
tru£ woman's sympathy and love. From what was conspicuous in her 
character, and in that of others whom I esteemed and reverenced ; 
, from all that I had read, and heard, and thought, there rose within the 
secret shrine of fancy, an ideal image of one who was very fair and 
good : one without affectation or self-seeking, with a womanly courage 
to meet all the emergencies of life, and yet loving and gentle; one 
whose adornment was a meek and lowly spirit, whose well-cultured 
mind could day by day gather some fresh truth, yet leave no household 
duty unfulfilled, whose pure and reverent soul added beauty to her 
countenance ; one who, in fine, was fitted to be a true helpmate through 
all the joys and sorrows of life, to elevate and ennoble the husband of 
her choice, so that in all the duties of this world, and in that godlike- 
ness which constitutes preparedness for that to come, he should act and 
live better for having known her love. But how, or when, or if at all, 
I should meet this fancy's counterpart, I knew not. And so in quiet 
and credulous expectancy I lived on apart ; till one day led by an un- 
seen hand, I went to visit a friend who was sick, and who resided at 
some few miles from my house. Not an hour had elapsed after my 
arrival, when the hall-door bell rcmg, and the servant ushered in a 
young lady, veiled; a lady by her mien and bearing, by the sweet voice 
which asked the welfare of the invalid, and by the sunny countenance, 
which, as she lifted her veil, lit the room with a sudden splendour. Ah ! 
me, how that voice thrilled my soul, how that kind, modest gaze from 
those bright hazel eyes took me captive I Surely, said I, my fate is 
waled, 

<' Like Dian's kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is uot bought ; 
Nor ToiGe, nor soul betrays 
Its deep, impassioned gaze. 
It comes — the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity,— 
In siknee and alone 
To seek the ejected one " 
Even now, in these my last days, the reminiscences of that time are 
fresh and strong. i 

She soon took leave. I learnt from my friend in after conversation, 
that she was the only child of a wid^nr lady in moderate circumstances ; 
that she had received a good education, ohie% under her mother's 
guidance, as her father, a naval ofi|cer, had died while she was but a 
child; and that, although living in comparative seclusion with her 
mother, she was greatly loved and esteemed for her kindness to the 
sick and poor. Need I say that e although my invalid friend grew 
better, my visits became more frequent, in the hope to meet with her 
whom my soul loved. But only once more did I chance to meet her 
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there. Then I sought her at her own home, made the acquaintance of 
her excellent mother, her filial regard for whom inspired me with 
increased esteem. In fine, she to whom all the tendrils of my life Were 
clinging, became my wife, my own. * * * * Many happy years 
we spent together, sharing life's allotted joy and sorrow. God gave us 
children, who " grew in beauty side by side, filling the house with 
glee.' 3 But He took to himself the dear parents who had watched 
over my infancy, and whom I reverenced and loved with a love that 
words cannot express. A few brief years and she, the light of my life, 
died also, leaving me alone in this dark, cold world. Aid I lifted up 
my voice and wept. 

I have long since given up business, and have occupied myself in 
trying to solve "the problem of my life," to know the why and 
wherefore of these things ; and by comparing the data, gathered from 
my own and others* history, to eliminate the unknown terms. Looking 
back on each successive epoch of ihy existence in this present evil 
world, I can summarize and express the object of all my blind gropings, 
toilsome endeavours, and instinctive longings, in one word — happiness ; 
an unbroken happiness, that should satisfy the soul, and leave no room 
or need for further search. Now I know that neither the sports and 
games of boyhood, nor the achievements of youth, nor the successes 
of maturity, nor even, rich blessings as they were, the love of parents, 
wife or children, could afford me that. I have solved the problem, and 
it exactly agrees with an answer given in an old book filled with 
solutions of problems, all worked out by some wise men who lived 
before I was born. This is it. fS Many there be who say unto me : 
Who will show us any good ? Lord, lift thou up upon me the light of 
thy countenance." 

Surrounded by my children and grandchildren, on this happy 
Christmas eve, I have thus summoned up the past. This afternoon, 
before daylight ceased, the clouds which had hung about all day, were 
lifted like a curtain from the far horizon's rim, and a clear belt of sky 
appeared, so clear, so pure, so softly luminous, I could not choose but 
stand and watch. It is evening with me now, but the clouds have 
lifted j and my life's outer verge is bathed in the . light which 
beams from His countenance. (Stood night my friends; Death draws 
on. But I, I follow the light. I would draw nearer the Source, and 
bask in the effulgency of His beams. Let Simeon's farewell to the 
world be mine. " Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace; 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation." 

NUNC DIMITTIS. 
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Aid for Lakcashike. — We are right glad to find that at length Willenhall 
is taking steps to augment the National Subscription in aid of the 
suffering poor of the Cotton Districts. Two or three meetings of a 
satisfactory nature have already been held ; and it is to be hoped, that the 
eloquent appeal made by the Eev. G. H. Fisher, and the practical suggestions 
thrown out by other leading gentlemen, will so arouse our townspeople to a 
sense of their public duty, that Willenhall will not be surpassed, in this 
respect at least, by any of her neighbours. We have not been able to 
ascertain the exact amount of the subscriptions already promised. 

Literary Institute Bazaar. — As time progresses, the interest taken in 
this movement appears to be gradually increasing. The principal ladies of 
the town — and the prosperity of such enterprises largely depends on female 
help — are busily engaged in the manufacture of articles of beauty or of use 
wherewith to decorate their stalls. We hear of one lady especially, who is 
almost indefatigable in her exertion to secure success. As the main object 
of the Bazaar is to benefit the Town at large, we would respectfully urge its 
claim upon those of our readers residing at a distance who feel an interest 
in the welfare of Willenhall. 

The following Ladies comprise the Executive Committee, viz : — 



Mrs. Gough, President. 
Mrs. Fisher, ) 
Mrs. T^W. Fletcher, j 



Vice-Presidents. 



Mrs. J. F. Seyde. 
Mrs. John Mitchell. 



Mrs. Josiah Tildesley. 
Mrs. Chapelle. 



Mrs. James Tildesley, Treasurer. 
. Miss Mary A. Fletcher, Secretary. 

By whom Contributions will be thankfully received, or by the Stall- 
holders as under — 



Stall No. 1. 
Mrs. Gough. 
Mas. Fisher. 
Miss Hanson. 
Mrs. Grimley. 

StaU No. i, 
Mrs. Fletcher. 
Mrs. James Tildesley. 
Mrs. John Greader. 
Miss Anne Maria Walker. 



Stall No. 2. 
Mrs. Mitchell. 
Mrs. Healey. 
Miss L. Walker. 
Miss Harttll. ? 

Stall No. 5. 
Mrs. Josiah Tildesley. 
Mrs. Rush brooke. 
Mrs. J osiah Tildesley, jun. 
Mrs. Birch. 



Stall No. 3. 
Mrs. Seyde. 
Miss A. M. Davis. 
Mrs. Bennett. 
Miss Veal. 

Stall No. 6. 
Mrs. Chapelle. 
Mrs. Lawrence. 
Mrs. Bedfern. 
Mrs. J. Davis. 
Mrs. Betsy. Thompson. 
Miss Mary Hall. 
Miss Johnson. 



The following circular has recently been issued by the Secretary of the 
Institute. 
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,416 ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WUlenhdU, December 1862. 
" The Committee of the Willenhall Literary Institute beg: to call your attention 
to the proposed Bazaar, the object of which is to ad<f to an already existing 
fund, for the pnrpose of erecting in a suitable part of the town, a Public Building, 
comprising a Room for Lectures and other Public Meetings, Reading and News 
Booms, Library and Class Rooms. 

The Reading Room now used by the members is inconveniently situated, and 
the Society's operations are crippled for want of Rooms for Class Teaching and 
other purposes. Under these circumstances the Committee make a respectful 
but urgent appeal on behall of the Institute, confident that the object they have 
in view is one which will commend itself to the approval of the Public. 

The Society is wholly unsectarian in character,— among its Subscribers are 
members of all the religious denominations in the Town, and it is cordially 
v supported by the Resident Ministers. It hat been in existence /or more than 
thirteen yeam,*-during that time it has contributed in no small degree 
to the intellectual and moral improvement of the inhabitants, and it is now in a 
more prosperous condition than at any former period. To enable the Committee 
largely to increase the usefulness of the Society, is the ultimate object of the 
promoters of the Baaaar. 

Will you kindly give them y ur assistance and support ? 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

J. MENNETT, Hon. 8*e. 



%miam in ftoxtttymlbmU. 

" Arthur Pendennis." — Thanks for your suggestion. It shall be 4 
adopted. 

" Delta" wishes to knoto the meaning of the term "Kentish Fire/* 
which occurs so frequently in reports of Irish political gatherings. Can 
amy of our readers supply the information ? 

"Jack Davis." — Tour communication is received, hut you? have not 
authenticated it with yowr real name cmd address. 

"A Working Man." — Your information concerning the streets of 
Darlaston has been handed over to Cornelius Wimple, who wiil probably 
write you privately on the subject. 

" Fanny." — Thank you for the favourable opinion you recently expres- 
sed in reference to certain articles in our last No. We fear you are too 
flattering for a critic. 

" Young Willenhall." — The address of Mr. Villiers, is 3d, Shane- 
street, and Poor Law Board, Whitehall. We cam/not undertake to advise 
you on the subject. 

Declined with Thanks. — "Morning Dewdrops. 99 — "The Alarming 
Adventures of Major Battledore. 99 — " Under Oreen Lewes" — "Day at 
Tong Castle 99 — " Christmas Eve. 99 

Note. — The conclusion of the Rev. O. H. Fishers article, " WUlenhaU 
Church Register, 99 will appear in our next. 



BZBKZMQHA.1I : PRINTED BY If* H. DAVIS, 8, NEEDLESS ALLEY. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 



Ik th4se presents I shall probably speak both in the singular and plural 
numbers ; in the former for myself, in the latter for the very English and 
independent constituency which, for awhile, I represent. 

I would at the outset have you (which you, means every reasonable 
member of the human family who chances to read these words), I say, I 
would have you to understand thai here is no long drawn apology. Nothing 
of that sort is needed at our literarv career's close. Having kept the field as 
long as we would, we go otherwhere, to war it may be, on wider btrttle fields. 

Howbeit these last words to you are Spoken in peace. 

Of any serious business whatsoever, it may be safely predicted that at its 
ending, there will be good food and fit time for reflection. When the thing 
is accomplished, the time spent; when all chances of failure. or success,, of 
doing or undoing, as to that one thing or time are for ever gone, then, 
inevitably thoughts will bend backward, and the shadows of the past come 
trooping by. 

Whether it be that a period is put to something suffered or enjoyed; 
something suffered calmly or patiently, or not so; something enjoyed 
indifferently, or, richly and well; something done poorly, and with a half 
heart, or steadfastly, heroically, and with all completeness, in any case 
the end is the thoaghtrallest time. 

And when aught has been done in a mode not to be largely regretted, but 
a little to be thankful for, I think that the pleasure of the retrospect, though 
calmer and less e&citing, will rival that of the goodliest prospect. 

Twelve months past, in somewhat like strain, wrote I the initial words of 
this WUlenhaU Magazine. Because I was ungifted with phrophetic vision, and 
knew not therefore What a day or month or ether time might bring forth, I 
ventured not on any exultant proclamations of futurities ; but stating the 
principles that our we entertained, simply noted some of the prominent aims 
to which otir •ctadeevours would tend. . 

A year has hastily slid by since then, and in its day-book are noted down 
divers changes for the majority of the items composing the mass called 
humanity. For us of the WilienhaU Magazine, it has been verily a year so 
marked, as probably not to be forgotten till the next life. 

I think we have not wholly failed, not altogether come short of the aim we 
set tip. In the Beginning to some beholders we may have seemed slightly 
lofty in our pretensions, yet indeed, vtse strove to master all boastful spirit, 
to shun any braggart exhibition, and to speak prudent words, and reasonable. 

Not without thought did we venture on the dread arena of periodical 
literature, nor heedlessly enter the court, and brave the bar of public opinion. 

Public opinion ! Without controversy 'tis a venerable thing, strong with 
the authority of highest sanctions, rich with the glory of greyest hairs. Yet 
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also has it many of the follies and foibles, and pitiful puerilities, common to 
the later infanthood. I hope, my friends, you do not too greatly revere the 
thing Public Opinion, for the Public is betimes a silly, wind-driven thing; 
good only for a weather-fowl. • v 

It was not to gain the favour of such a thing we entered into print We 
thought to benefit just a little the bit of a world we live in, and in so doing, 
inevitably better ourselves. We have experienced the double blessedness of 
giving. Not that we have doled out silver and gold, but such as we had was 
given ungrudgingly, and without too highly thinking of the gift. Occasion- 
ally, we confess, there may have been just a little of that satisfaction which 
derives from being in print. Yet perhaps that may be pardoned, even though 
we had been for long not wholly unused to such a thing. 

To you, good friends of ours, who have patiently read our pages — pages 
poetic and light, with margin and rhyme ; pages prosy with sfense, or silvered 
with dreams of fancy — to you, as to companions parting at the end of a 
pleasant pilgrimage, we say, " Fare ypu well !" 

And to you all who have helped us with the products of your brain, who 
have ventured with us to dare or despise the easy-to-be-bought (by 
advertisement or douceur) criticisms of the fleeting sheets of news, which 
are born and die in a day, we give to you our hearty thanks. 

And to you others (not a few) who gave us promises most fair, and very 
pretty wishes, both very cheap to you, we say, " We thank you for what you 
gave," and so saying, we render back far more than you gave. Yet we do 
not so much regret the lack of your help, as we might otherwise, since we 
cannot but esteem such forgetfulness of honor, indicative of no largeness 
of heart or brain. 

Perhaps we have made some foes. Few lives run on so smoothly as not 
so to do. The lowliest rivulet is sometimes ruffled by stones in its course. 
Well, if we have so done, in most cases we heartily regret it, but in some 
cases and places, foes are better than friends. Bather the hearty glare and 
growl of the wolf in his own surly gear, than bedecked in the left-off clothes 
of a meek-faced dead sheep. 

It is a glorious day to-day. There are troops of white, shining clouds fast 
floating in majesty serene along the clear hyaline, and my eyes keep wander- 
ing after those clouds as I write these last words. What rare pictures of 
calm, peaceful, beauty those clouds exhibit as they sail by, fold upon fold 
of white, tinged with clear sunlight. I should like to catch the tone of these 
pictures. I would that no gall were in my ink, that I could wipe all bitter- 
ness from my pen, and in cheery tones give a right hearty " God speed ye, M 
to the worst and best of you, readers mine. 

For you are a mixed lot, and a. sharp passage of arms, mental or physical, 
with some of you, would give unmingied delight to the flesh. 

But that shall not be. Though we have occasionally been honored by 
some coarse ones, with a few jeers and scoffs : though we have felt a little of 
the bitterness of envy, and our melody has been sometimes broken by un- 
gentle and inharmonious souls, yet not for this will we turn away from our 
pleasant paths to give back hale for hate, and scorn for scorn. No, No ! 
Friends and foes " Fare you well !" 

And is it for that we have failed, that we bid adieu? Is it because the 
task we had taken was too great for us, and that we had set on to build with- 
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out counting the cost. Nay, verily ! We have accomplished the thing 
whereto we set our hand, as well as we expected, for we were conscious of 
imperfectness in ourselves, the workers, and knew therefore that by us 
nothing perfect could be wrought. 'And we have done as much as we 
expected, for we thought never of making the perpetual addition to our 
duties, of a duty that would itself constitute a not trifling nor ignoble toil. 

And yet, may be, some will say with a head shake, and a most vixenish 
ha | ha! "We told you so! we knew; 'twould drop tnrough! 'twas a piece 
of folly! &c." " w 

A fig for such old drones' drivelling^ and such spiteful tempests of bile. 
What if it had been a failure and folly, ? How would it be in the world if 
there were no follies for wise men to laugh at, nor no failures to curl the lips 
of the pliant minions of fortune ? 'Twould be to the abatement of laughter, 
which the shade of Shakespeare forbid^ and to the removal from earth of 
adversity, one of its noblest teachers. 

Not the acutest of our critics know Jbetter than we ourselves that in our 
work have been imperfections not a fjew. In every number that has been 
issued we have seen large room for improvement. But then, we saw behind 
the scenes ; we saw two or three individuals, for mere pleasure and the love 
of literature, filling up their leisure hours with constant toil. We knew the 
secrets of our Magazine's existence. Qur critics had not this knowledge. 
Inspired with a large sense of their own keenness and critical quicksighted- 
ness, they have rushed forward open-niouthed and shouted " Lo, here is a 
fault !" and " There is a strange omission ! " They have compared us, or 
. rather our work, with other Magazines, whose constituency is almost 
national ; on whose staff of workers are many famed veterans of literature ; 
and whose management finds work for numbers of heads and hands ; which 
are indeed, profitable business concerns. Such comparisons as these are not 
only unfair, but actually puerile. We fyave never put oursehes forward for 
such comparisons. We set out announcing our Magazine to be, not a 
business concern, nor begun with the faintest idea of pecuniary profit, but an 
amateur undertaking, chiefly for local readers, (though those at a distance 
have been numerous). To afford pleasure and interest to these, and 
pleasantly to fill up our own leisure, was our professed intention. 

When this is considered; when it is remembered that its poems, and 
essays, and tales have been composed at odd ends of time, and by heads full 
of far other business, we think the WiUenhaU Magazine will be lightly 
condemned. 

Nevertheless, we deprecate no man's criticism. Being somewhat conscious 
of having done a little good, and afforded a little pleasure, we are at ease. 
The conduct of the WMmhaU Magazine has been to the workers a pleasant 
recreation, and a profitable mental employ. They are not ashamed to own 
that at this, its ending, they are largely bettered by their work. 

Finally, my brethren all, Jews, Gentiles, and Samaritans^ be it known 
unto you, that being ourselves thus satisfied, we are not careful to obtain the 
praise, nor avoid the censure of the least or greatest. We reiterate that 
what we have done, has been for our own pleasure and that of our readers. 
The one end we are sure is accomplished ; as to the other, Time, the great 
arbiter, will speak. 

WiUmhall, January, 1863. 
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"^TflE population of Willenhall would probably be over-estimated at 1500 in 
1734, but assuming that number, we find the death-rate in that ydar more 
than 50 in a 1000! Ten years later, 1744, the burials were only 31. 
Twenty years still later, 1764, no more than 38 deaths are recorded. 

It is extraordinary that no register of the burial of Dr. Wilkes is to be 
ifound. There is an entry in the nature of a memorandum which says— 

" Richard Wilkes, M.D., died March 20th, 1760, and was burie4 under his seat in 
WfflenhaU Chapel." 

But this appears to be in the handwriting of the last incumbent, and is, 
we may suppose, intended to meet the strange omission which left un- 
recorded the death of a man of much eminence hi his generation, and the 
irebuilder of the church. I may here state that he wag sole commissioner 
for the allotment of the pews in the new structure greatly to the 
detriment of the church, not a single sitting seems to have been left free ! 
On this subject, and on the various attempts made to supply the poorer 
brethren with the blessings of congregational worship, I may hereafter 
write. It is always with a melancholy feeling that I turn over the pages - 
on which are inscribed the names of the departed. With those more 
remote, imagination deals, picturing their joys and cares, now alike 
^extinguished and, perhaps, concluding that their unartificial existence, cast 
in a time of less rush and crush than ours, had as much real enjoyment 
: and rational satisfaction as is iiow shared by those who have taken up 
the thread of life. True it is (and we may be thankful for it) that, as public 
diversions, low and brutal sports have almost passed away, but as a 
counterpoise to increased intelligence, we have terrible manifestatioro'of the 
energy of evil in the sins and frauds, and villanies, from which the ftiask is 
so continually being torn in our courts of justice. The money-gauge 
appears to be the measure of our generation, and either to possess, or, 
by a demonstrative extravagance, to uvmflg^ possess, wealth, so as to bear the 
. application of the touchstone of the terms; sets the world apparently on 
trfto* its course of vehement OKaotion, and leads it to subordinate to its etf 
#rand purpose the resources of nature and the discoveries of scietaee. 
In simple times they lived who occupy their little spaces, in the earliest 
pages of our Kegisters. In their day the telegraph had not made the World 
one great whispering gallery, nor had steam subdued earth and sea ; 'and, 
because of this, our chattering, vaunting generation looks back upon them 
pityingly, and forgets that though trade and science moved in steelier 
circuits, there were also other agencies less prominent and presumptuous. 

More than a quarter of a century's possession of these books makes 
memory to cast its light on entries which are comparatively recent, and 
when searching out some enquired-for name, I constantly find myself, with 
many a saddening feeling, taken back to dates marked by the last presence of 
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the departed, calling up varied scenes of suffering and sorrow, or stirring, It 
may be the memory of autogonisms aver which the grave has long since 
closed. 

In 1748 (a year in which the burials were only 19) this entry occurs — 

" April 2lst. Mosetey Williams, 6chol*r pf Jesus Oolite, Oxon, was buried." 

Willenhall was then a pleasant hamlet, resorted to by those who, 
having thriven moderately by trade in less agreeable localities, found 
here a small, but somewhat genteel society. The Levesons, who whilst 
dwelling here furnished two sheriffs to the county, would stamp an air 
of superiority on the village, and there were other names of less note, 
but still of high respectability, to be found among its inhabitants. Possibly, 
when passing his Easter Vacation in ene of the several good houses then 
occupied as private dwellings, the young Oxford scholar died. His is not a 
name markedly connected with the place, but there were families, 
as those of Wilkes, Sneyd, Hincks, Molineux, Marston, whose guest he 
might have been. 

Coming down [many years over a space, in which, at times, the Registers are 
badly kept — baptisms and burials being found in the same page— this entry 
is made on the 3rd of August, 1813— 

« suffered at Stafford, on Saturday, the 28th instant, for stealing a Mare, the 

property of Mr. Kendrick, of Coven, in Brewood Parish." 

This victim of a sanguinary code is described further as belonging to 
Barton-on-the-Hill, in the county of Worcester, but lately residing in this 
township." There is something appalling in such a retrospect as this. 
There was no sentiment in such a law as destroyed this man at the age 
of thirty-seven, beyond the sentiment of money or money's worth. No 
cruelty to the animal, no taking of its life, is part of the charge, but 
simply the thievish removal of a beast, worth perhaps £25, and for this 
the stealer suffered death by public execution. How the owner, and the 
jury, and the judge, and even the hangman, felt, is now mere speculation, 
but we may imagine that their refuge from any uneasy sensations about this 
vindication of the " majesty of the law " would be the formula, " it is 
the Law of the Land." How great the responsibility of law-makers ! A 
widely different theory is that which now governs the repressive enactments 
of the legislature. From a hideous and revolting severity, we have passed 
to a leniency which makes our day the golden age of the Fifth Estate: 
(the Thieves.) We have a strange tendency to extremes, a tendency which 
sways even such assemblies as might be expected to have an exemption 
from it, or at lest some security against it, in their constituent diversity, and 
numbers. Had the stealer of a mare from Coven done his theft last spring, 
and duly had his trial in July, instead of being left to perish on the gallows 
in August, he would probably have been punished with two years im- 
prisonment and hard labour. What this would have entailed will appear 
from the description given of such a sentence by the Earl of Carnarvon, who 
addressed the Hampshire magistrates assembled at the last Epiphany 
sessions at Winchester, in these terms-— 

•* There was in reality no " hard labour;" and then the dietary was open to objection. 
The open-air exercise was also carried to excess; in point of fact, the prison system 
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was Almost entirely made op of recreation and relaxation, not only oat«f -4o«n, hot m 
doors. Quite recently there has been an extra allowance of podding. By the old rales 
a prisoner was allowed a rug, a sheet, and a blanket, which latter, being large, could be 
doubled down. He is placed, remember, in a cell only 12-ft. by 8-ft. in width, which 
is warned by hot air, and which he himself has the power of ventilating as much as 
he pleases. Yori have now allowed him in the day-time an additional waistcoat, and at 
night an additional blanket, and not only that, but, in order to keep his feet off the 
asphalte floor, and save him from any draug&s that may creep through the exceedingly 
well- fitting door of his cell, you have actually accommodated him wil a a footstool. Then, 
again, in order to provide for his amusement and instruction, I observe you have a very 
admirable library, one-half of which is composed of works of purely religious 
instruction and of a serious character, anfl the other half is made up of works of 
fiction and works of entertaining, interesting, instructive, and amusing knowledge, — 
such books as are certainly far beyond the reach of the poor. I find works on history, on 
ancient Egypt and Greece, treatises on modern astronomy and astro-theology, books of 
fiction, such as "Frank Leverton," and the "Dairyman's Daughter;" books of travels, 
such as " Dr. Livingstone's Travels in Africa; " and lastly, popular poems and prize essays. 
Now, I do not want to cut off from these unfortunate persons anything which I think 
may be fairly allowed them, or to make their existence more miserable than crime 
has made it; but I think it very questionable how far you should allow prisoners to 
withdraw from the library works of the description I have named, for the purpose of 
relieving the tedium of the prison, which, with the single exception of restraint on their 
personal liberty, now remains the only part of their punishment left; and thus to 
render their condition far better than the poor, but honest, labourer. 

Changed times indeed for the disturbers of society ! It is not a very 
elevating consideration that we are casting about in a speculative, adven- 
turous fashion for a wholesome and common-sense method of dealing with 
our criminals. 

Reverting to the Baptismal Registers I observe that most of the names now 
borne in Willenhall are to be found in the oldest books. There are two 
which I think are extinct, — both of them peculiar, — Riddio and Mavis. 
Two others are changed by pronunciation which now governs their spelling : 
Huntbatch has become Humpage, and Duncalf, Duncombe. An entry 
in 1655 runs thus — 

* k Wil: Son of John and Sarah Barnes, of Goat-horn Hill, February 1st." 

Whether this, or Goldthorn Hill, be the corruption I leave for the decision 
of others. 

The history of Taxation would be a curious chronicle. There are few 
things which that necessary evil of civilization has not touched. Baptisms 
and Burials, the beginning and the end of man's existence, have been 
amerced for governmental purposes. There are receipts in the books for 
sums paid to a collector at Wolverhampton, one of which I copy. 

"Received Feb. 6th, 1795, of Mr. Edward Butler, Four Pounds Ten Shillings and 
Threepence, for Two Years Duty on Births and Burials for Willenhall. 

WM, MlTTOK." 
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But not only was the fact of a man's birth and death brought tinder 
penalty by the Legislature, but the latter was made the object of further cen- 
sure by being rendered arbitrarily expensive, as the following extract shows. 

" Feb. 1763. Joyce Hill made oath that the body of Benjamin Stokes was buried in 
a shroud of Sheep's Wool only, pursuant to an Act of Parliament in that case made and 
provided. Witness my hand. . Titus Neve." 

The Mother Church at Wolverhampton held the parental rein with 
much tightness, so that the Register of Marriage (for which no distinct 
book was provided) presents only two .entries previously to 1839. In that 
year the disability to marry by Banns at Bilston and Willenhall was 
removed. Previously, even in the case of Marriage by License, permission was 
to be obtained from the Collegiate Church. Possibly other Marriages 
of which no record exists at Willenhall took place there, for I find a 
memorandum in Shaw's Staffordshire, in the " Appendix to Bilston," made 
by the then incumbent of that church, which runs thus— 

" February 2, 1701. Mr. Edward Perry and Mrs. Mary Pipe were married by me in 
Willenhall Chapel, upon a license from Wolverhampton: they went immediately to live 
in Birmingham, in Warwickshire " 

This is not one of the two Marriages mentioned as entered in the Begister, 
and it must I suppose, if required, be looked for at Wolverhampton. 
***** 

The books in my custody were not exclusively devoted to their primary 
object. Adages, Aphorisms, Agreements and Prescriptions have found in 
them safe depositary. I give two extracts; the first, of some interest as 
presenting old names, is as follows — 

44 August 7th, 1774. It was then agreed upon at a Vestry Meeting to allow ye 
Minister every year for ye Chapel Yard one Pound and one Shilling, in order to prevent 
Horses or any Cows being put into y« said Chapel Yard, And y« first payment to be 
made at Lady Day, 1775/' 



The second, is a Eeceipt inserted at a time when the Registers appear to 
have fallen into strange hands, and so were subservient to coarse uses ; in 
fact were made to chronicle the various transactions of a ferm. Many are 
the remedies for the diseases of cattle written, probably for parochial 
reference, in the books of the parish. If any malady be " medicabilis 
herbis," surely it must yield to a prescription which draws its potency from 
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sq large a levy on the yegetfM* world tfeat new quotei Here it is— 



blood or Corruption of ye Air. Sometimes their faces or chaps will swell. First let all 
your Beasts blood, the sound as well as tie sick, For the distemper is infections; gire y© 
sick some Rue, Featherfew, Sage, flissop, Time, Marjeram, Marygolds, Fennill, Tansey, 
Larender, and Spike: of each a small handrail. Boyl them all in Spring Water, boyl 
them from a galon to a Quart. Then strain, the, Herbs forth and for every Beast put * 
pint of strong Ale to the juce, put some lcmg pepper, annisecd. bay salt, and treacle, a 
few pease, some licorish powder and butter, pound all these together and put into joce of 
the Herbs, and of this gire to the sick a full pint and to the well half as much." 



Hugh Miller tells an amusing story of a Scotch stonemason, who 
being commissioned by a sorrowing widower, to inscribe on his wife's 
tombstone, the words, <€ A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband," 
innocently substituted Five Shillings for the word " Crown," mider tie 
impression that the meaning was identical. I suppose this incident is 
recorded to shew the inconvenience of causing a single word to do 
double duty, by expressing more than one idea. 

There is a two-fold meaning in the homely saying which heads this 
paper. Viewed in one sense, the Way of the World may be regarded 
as the path along which we mortals travel in our life-long pilgrimage. 
A way toilsome to the poor, wearying to the rich, unsatisfying to the 
ambitious, pleasant to the contented, dark to the ignorant, light to the 
wise, and very brief and changeful to us all. 

A vagae impression has got abroad somehow that the "Way of the 
World, as a sentiment, conveys consolation to suffering humanity. 
When we want to comfort sorrowing friends, how natural comes the 
exclamation, " Ah well 1 don't fret, it's the Way of the World, you 
know V 9 I am inclined to think en passant, that this ia what my 
philosophical friend G.F.N.W. would call " Cold comfort/' 

What is the Way of the World ? 

Were I to refer you to the recent smash of the ' General Swindling s 
and Respectable Roguery Company (Limited), late of Dupem Street, 
E.C., and unfolding its mysteries, disclose to you the forlorn creditors 
crushed by despair, and the managers elated to egotism by the sucoess 
of their scheme, seeking health and pleasure fincog.J at a German 
Spa, I expect you would remark sagely "That's the Way of the 



odd" — shouldn't you f 
Some years ago, a book was published bearing tfc* suggestive title, i 
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"Houses with the fronts off/* Now, if I were able to remote the fronts 
from a few homesteads to-day, and to show yon in one, a toper 
endeavouring by the* fisticuff procesB to put his darling's orbs of vision 
into mourning, as though her trials were not enough to make her look 
black ; and in another a family once united and happy, wrangling over 
their father's will ere yet his corpse was cold : and in another, a cast- 
away having been reclaimed, and nursed in comfort by some kind 
benefactor, displaying his gratitude by rebellion and pride; I fancy 
you would say to this also, « Wei}, it's the Way of the World ! " 

If it were possible for me to roll into one heap, like a mighty (dark 
hued) snow ball, all the hate, and dishonesty and vice, that* stain our 
common humanity ; I think as you surveyed that monumental pile of 
guilt, you would say that it was a faithftd representation of what is 
generally understood to be the 99 Way of the World.'' 

It is useless to enquire how it comes to pass th$t the 99 Way of thq 
WorlcT bears so unenviable a character. Without yielding to cynicism, 
I think the most chaitable among us will admit that its reputation is so 
fairly and fully earned, that its claim thereto stands unalienable in the 
court of public opinion. Let us briefly consider a few phases in the 
99 Way of the World — perhaps we may recognise some of those as 
old acquaintances. 

In the first place then we may remark without fear of rebuke, that 
the "Way of the World*' is avaridcms. A New York merchant who 
had realised a splendid fortune, by the sale of Wooden Nutmegs, is 
said to have given this last piece of advice to his hopeful heir^ * Get 
money, my son, honestly if you am, but get money." Possibly he wfts 
a believer in the old maxim, 

" It's a very good world that we live in, 
To lend, or to" spend, or to give in ; 
Bat to beg or to borrow, or ask for one's own, 
It's the very worst} world that ever wa# known." 

99 Exaggerated/* do you say ? Well, for my part I am not prepared 
to admit that this species of philosophy is quite extinct in our time, but 
take a milder illustration. A man is prosperous, and his heart enlarges 
with his wealth. Friends (?) swarm round him like flies round a honey- 
jar j they flatter him, they bow and scrape and fawn before him, they 
eat his dinners, they drink his wine, they load him with gifts, and they 
so bore him with their company, that he is well-nigh persuaded to 
adopt the ingenious suggestion of his Irish steward— " If your honour 
would borrow from your rich friends, and lend to your poor ones, 
nayther sort would trouble you again." But the wheel of fortune turns, 
and with it the tide of his friends' friendship. Adversity overtakes 
him. Hark ! how his former companions regret his misfortune, 99 Ah 1 
we 1mm what it would *eome to ! Did'nt I tell you ?" Forsaken and 
desolate he has to learn by bitter experience that, 

" The friends who in the sunshine live, with winter's blast are flown, 
An* he who has but tears to give, may weep those tears alone." 
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" Money maketh man" is the proverb for the times* Beggars plead 

for it, thieves plunder for it, murderers kill for it, kings fight for it, — 

nay; the most brilliant and exalted genius, that flits along the dark 

horizon of this world, is swayed by gold, and bows itself in homage to 

its shrine. What a charm there is about the song of Vivien — 

" Turn fortune, torn thy wheel, and lower the proud, 
Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, storm, and cloud, 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate.' . 

but alas ! how few can sing it ! 

The way of the world is selfish. u Taking care of Number One*' 
passed into a proverb long ago. Mr. John Hollingshead, a writer of 
some repute, recently produced a humorous article entitled " NesU 
huilding Apes/ 9 in which he proved by very conclusive arguments, the 
affinity existing between those animals and the human family so far as 
their adaptation to the work of nest-building was concerned. The 
" Way of the World" is an adept in the art, not of building merely, but 
of lining nests on the most cosy and expeditious principles. Do we 
not behold in the world's great tree (pardon the figure) numbers of 
individuals gazing down complacently from their snug nests amid the 
foliage, upon their poorer brethren, chirping and shivering on bare 
twigs ? They feel for them, you suggest. Aye, but do they feel for 
them in the right place — the pouch ? Humanity, in the great world's 
strife appears to act upon the maxim of the drowning man — " Til 
keep my own head above water, although by so doing I cause a score 
of my struggling comrades to perish/' 

Our next indictment against the " Way of the World" is fickleness* 
So many unseen influences are constantly in motion, that we mortals 
must needs tread one perpetual round of change. The warmest affec- 
tions have grown cold, the sincerest friendships have decayed, and the 
brightest hopes and highest aspirations have faded as the mist before 
the sun. We behold youth in its ardour scorning the narrow groove 
along which men glide, and, inspired by the yearnings of a better 
nature — carving out for themselves a fairer and a nobler pathway, but 
how soon do they enter, not unwillingly, the very groove they formerly 
despised ! Ralph Waldo Emerson, in describing American Turnpike 
roads observes that they are very spacious and convenient at their 
commencement near some city, but gradually narrowing down as they 
proceed, until they finally resolve themselves into a rabbit-burrow, or 
run up a tree ! Have we known no instances of good intentions 
diminish in like manner ? Commencing largely, and with fair promise, 
but eventually arriving at that point of nonentity, which was aptly 
described by the poet when he said, "Twenty such beings could 
dance on the point of a pin !" Alexander Smith, one of our most 
suggestive poets, has a charming ideal which liflpts purity with progress. 
" Passion as it runs grows purer, loses every tinge of clay. 
As from dawn all red ana turbid, flows the white transparent day, 
And in mingled lives of lovers, the array of human ills 
Breaks their gentle course to music, as the stones break summer rills." 
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but there is, unfortunately, a wide difference between the ideal and the 
real, in all the phases of life. May riot Affection, and Friendship, and 
Sincerity, and Honour, be too frequently compared to the purling 
stream, babbling at first in crystal purity, but becoming contaminated 
as it pursues its journey, by the impurities of the way ? 

Another prominent trait in the character of the " Way of the World" 
is Deceit. We smile at the story of Diogenes searching with a lantern 
in broad daylight to discover an honest man, but can we find them in 
our day by the mere sunlight ? If there is a luxury which more than 
any other gladdens the human heart, it is a true friend. Not the 
flatterer, not the flesh-clad bauble got up for special occasions, not the 
slave to etiquette, who allows fine breeding to smother generous heart- 
warmth, but the plain, unvarnished type of soul-sympathy, which is so 
cheering and refreshing to behold. There is one study which the 
resent generation appears unable to master, and that is the art of 
eing natural. Dear me ! what a contrast there is between the affecta- 
tion of a human doll, and the simple naturalness of a guileless, open- 
hearted maiden, or between the gingerbread nature of a fop, and the 
honest manliness of a man. There seems td flow an under-current of 
deceit through all the mazes of social and public life, however fair and 
pure the surface may appear. Ton quasi millionnaire whose equipage 
dazzles you as it passes by, is probably trading upon an artificial capital 
— " Kite-flying" as it is technically termed — and would, it may be, if 
his affairs were wound up, be found actually insolvent. Yon popular 
orator, whose speeches flourish in the newspapers, probably owes his 
renown to some easily-bribed reporter, who is also a connoisseur in wine, 
and would, if judged impartially, find his pedestal of honour insecure. 
And so on through all the grades, and in all the states of life, there 
is a yearning to seem to be, what in reality one cannot lay claim to. 
Pair are the whited sepulchres without, but within is corruption and 
gloom. 

Having arrived thus far in our work of analyzation, let us pause. To 
proceed farther would only be to unravel fresh mazes of the shadowy 
unreal ; new types of human folly, and ignorance, and wrong. Do you 
ask, " are there no good men and true ?" I reply, assuredly there are; 
as good and true as this world ever saw, but they are scattered, like 
faint streaks of ore amid immeasurable quartz ; distributed over the 
earth sparingly, "like angels' visits, few and far between;" or like 
a certain poem of which Macaulay said, " One beauty shines, in the 
long desert of a thousand lines/' Do you enquire " Who are they V 9 
My reply is, they are those who are uninfluenced by the " Way of the 
World." Those who conscientiously pursue their way without stopping 
to consider what the wojeld will say ; who act regardless of its smile or 
frown. There was a gofaen sentence in the recent address of Napoleon 
III. to the French Chambers — "Duty always treads a rocky path I" 
Those who fearlessly resolve to tread it must anticipate a difficult, steep, 
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and not a level greensward. When I reflect upon the heaving turmoil 
of life's wave, upon the anxious hurry, and strife, and din ; upon its 
frenzied mammon^worshippers; upon the great battlefield where Might 
and Eight are leagued in combat ; and ask myself what is the end of it 
all ? Does not earth's highest glory end in " here he lies, and " dust 
to dust" conclude her noble song ? When I reflect upon these things, 
I am reminded of the philosophy of a Jack Tar, who when he and his 
comrades were seized by a press-gang broke out in song ; — 

" The others may fret, 

Bnt Jack's got more sense, 
It will all be the same, 
A hundred years hence." 

And so it will in one sense. It will matter little then whether we lie in 
Westminster, or under the old yew tree by the churchyard wall. The 
a Way of the World" will trouble us no more. But what of our deeds ? 
Can we bury them in oblivion ? Will they not, like eddying circles, ever 
widen, and exert an influence when we are passed away ? Now let us, if we 
can, raise ourselves for a moment above the narrow confines of eveiy-day 
reflection, and taking an exalted survey of human lot, let us view on the 
one hand the ephemeral joys and sorrows of our " three score years and 
ten," of which the good King said in the olden time Vanibus Vamdtatum; 
and on the other hand let us view the dreadful realities of the mysteri- 
ous immortality, on whose shoreless sea death will soon launch us all, 
and as we note the illimitable contrast, let us steadfastly resolve that bo 
lpng as the " Way of the World" is imperfect and impure, it shall not 
deter us in the discharge of honest duty; that the opinion of oar 
fellows, who are only mortal like ourselves, shall not influence our 
integrity and purity of purpose, but that in all good and noble things 
we will be unswerving, and faithful, and true. Not like the shifting 
sands, disturbed by every ripple of the wave, but like the impregnate 
rock which bids defiance to the angry surge. And let us while con- 
sidering the profession we make, the influence we exert, and the duties 
we are called upon to perform, remember what the unerring voice of 
the Infinite has said of us, afld all mankind, " They rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them." 

Willenhall, Jmmary 24, 1863. 
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You may be very clever, and yet not be able to write a good epitaph; 
such an one as combines within itself the clear terse distinctness, and 
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point out a pfovfcrb, and the musical rhythta and sweetness of tang*. 
Unless a man possesses the true spirit of poetry, there will be no 
Vitality in his productions. And then to write a proverb requires 
genius. . . . It was Earl Russell I think who defined a proverb to 
be, " the wit of one, and the experience of many/' Now, it "is not an 
easy matter to compress into a short sentence one's own experience, 
and the difficulty is not removed when the experience of others is added 
to our own. So in an epitaph it is difficult to present in a few brief 
simple words those excellencies of the departed, whose memory we 
desire to perpetuate. And as only few men possess in combination 
Such faculty for writing concisely, and with beauty, and as many are 
called to pen memorials of the dead,— it happens that many epitaphs 
are written, the value of which is exceedingly small. 

As in art, there are few things more diverBd than the monuments 
raised to the dead, so there is no class of composition more various than 
the records which those monuments bear. As we have monuments 
massive and minute, elaboafete and . simple, elegant and ugly, ornate and 
plain, so we have epitaphs, graduated from the lowest absurdity to the 
loftiest # beauty. Like the players in Samlet, their writers have been 
able to produce any style, and there are instances to show that the 
t( tragical comical" element has not been wanting. 

Hamlet himself was of opinion that ' ' after your death you were 
better have a bad epitaph,'* than in your life incur the ill pleasure of 
such painters and chroniclers of the time as were those able actors, yet 
it has been the misfortune of not a few who ill deserved it, to have 
their memory perpetuated in connection with the most ludicrous com- 
positions. It is seldom, indeed, that you find epitaphs which reflect 
upon the character of those to whom they are inscribed. The motto 
" De mortuis nil nisi bonum" has been observed even at times, almost 
to the detriment of truth. It was this marvellous manifestation of 
virtues after death, that once led a countryman to enquire where the 
bad men and women were buried, as he could find nothing but perfec- 
tion amongst their dead. How many of those, whose children in life 
seemed by their uncared-for, untended appearance to cry " wanted an 
owner/' have in this way been transformed into " virtuous wives'* and 
" parents dear." One of the most eulogistic epitaphs I know, is 
inscribed upon a monument to the memory of the most mean, miserly, 
unlovable man I ever met. Perhaps it may serve to compensate, in the 
opinion of his friends, if any he had, for his ill reputation whilst living. 

Yet charity sometimes leads men astray. An old Birmingham stone- 
mfason was wont to advise his apprentices to go to families, whilst their 
tears were wet, if they would obtain ordefrifu And so whilst grief has 
prevented those most deeply interested froto paying care and attention 
to the memorial, and its inscription; others, trith incompetent zeal, 
nave produced the most Singular and undesirable results. In many 
cases the choice of an epitaph has been l^ft to the hrastfn, ^h3st in 
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others lie has been permitted to mutilate that given, to accommodate it 
to the space allotted. 

It is to present some eccentric examples of singularity in the com- 
position or employment of epitaphs that these pages are written. It 
has been previously remarked that such compositions were exceedingly 
difficult. An instance occurs near Richmond, where a bereaved husband 
found that " his feelings might be move easily imagined than described/ 9 
He wrote: 

" She was, the words are wanting to Bay what, 
l*hink what she ought to be, and she was that." 

Sometimes as if to avoid speaking for the dead, the epitaph is 
addressed from the departed to the reader. One of the best known of 
this class of colloquial epitaphs is the well known inscription over 
Shakspeare's grave in the chancel of the fine old church at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

"GOOD FRIEND FOR JB8T78 SAKE FORBEARS 
TO DIG THE DUST BNCLOASED HERB 
BLEBTB BE Y* MAN Y* SPARES TBBS STONES 
AND CTRSr BE HE Y* MOVES MY BONES." 

It is said that this imprecation on those who should melest his 

remains, preserved his grave from such sacrilegious disturbance as 

Lord Nugent and his friends perpetrated upon the last resting place of 

Hampden, and that when some years ago, the grave was accidentally 

broken into by the Sexton, that worthy hastily filled it up, lest he 

should inherit the poet's curse. A stanza long popular in this district 

belongs to this class of epitaphs. 

" Afflictions sore long time I bore, 
Physicians were in rain, 
Tifi God in mercy took my soul 
And eased me oi my pain." 

In the parish churchyard of West Bromwich is an inscription to the 
memory of Enoch Butler, a collier, who was killed in the year 1830, 
at the age of 18. 

" Farewell my tender parents dear, 
Beneath this stone I lie here, 
The coals hurst round my head 
And forst me to my death bed." 

An epitaph at Leamington contains a very brief autobiography of the 

lady over whose grave it is placed. 

" Sixteen years I was a maid, one year I was a wife, 
One month I was a mother, and then I lost my life/' 

At Lillington, near Warwick, is one which must from its concluding 
statement have been written by the ghost of the departed, whose lot 
both before and after death seems to have been very unenviable. 
44 1 poorly lived, I poorly died, 
Was poorly buried, and no one cried." 

Another class of epitaphs, which generally excites notice, is that in 
which there is an allusion to the previous employment or business of 
the deceased. Sometimes indeed, whilst the epitaph commemorates 
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the dead, it serves as an advertising medium for the living. On a 
monument to the memory of a Parisian tradesman in the Pfcre la 
Chaise, is an inscription, which, after stating the occupation of the 
deceased, concludes by announcing that "inconsolable widow still carries 
on the business at 224, Rue St. Honore." A similar well known 
example occurs at TJpton-on- Severn. 

" Beneath this stone, m hopes of Zion, 
Doth lie the landlord of the Lion ; 
His son keeps on the business still, 
Resigned unto the heavenly will." 

More frequently, however, the previous occupation is referred to, in 
terms which are applicable in a symbolic sense to the demise or character 
of the individual for whom they are written. In the churchyard at 
Wednesbury is a good one of this class, to the memory of John Aston, 
a celebrated bell ringer, who died July 27th, 1857, and in which various 
technical phrases in use among professional bellringers are introduced. 

" Here lies an old ringer beneath the cold clay, 
Who rung many change*, both serious and gay ; 
Through majors and triples with ease he could range, 
Till death called the bob, and brought round the last change* 9 

At Longnor, in Staffordshire, is a curious biographical record of 

William Billinge, an old veteran, who Berved under Rooke, at the 

capture of Gibraltar, in 1704, and who died at his native place on the 

30th January, 1791, at the good old age of 114 years. The epitaph 

concludes with the following couplet. 

" Billeted by Death, I quarter* d here remain, 
When the trumpet sounds, I'll rise and march again. 1 ' 

A third example of the same character from our own county, is found 
at Colton, near Rugeley, to the memory of a mason. 

44 Sacred to the memory of James Haywood, who died May 4th, 1804, in the 
55th year of his age." * 

" The corner stone I oftentimes hare dressed, 
In Christ, the corner stone, 1 now find rest , 
Though by the Builder, he rejected were, 
He is my God, my Rock, I build on here/' 

JBut perhaps one of the best examples of professional epitaphs is the 

oft-quoted one to the memory of Mrs. Shoven, a pastry cook. 

" Underneath this crust 
Lies the mouldering dust 

Of Eleanor Batchelor Shoven, 
Well versed in the arts 
Of pies, custards, and tarts, 

And the lucrative trade of the oven. 

When she'd lived loag enough 
She made her last puff, 

A puff by her husband much praised; 
And here she" doth Me 
And make a dirt pie, 

In hopes that her crust may be raised/' 
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Btit of aH epitaphs* the most grotesque and ludicrous are seme 
written for more serious purpose thou dimply to provide amusement. 
These are chiefly those, m which soin© blunder in arrangement or 
composition occurs. In the South Transept of the old perpendicular 
church at Chipping Campden, are several monuments t6 various 
members of the Campden family. Amongst others is a large one in 
the style, and of the period, of English Renaissance art, containing two 
figures, one, of the noble lord, and the other of his wife " who stands 
collateral to him." The inscription to the former concludes in the 
following terms. 

" This goodly Lord died at Oxford in the beginning of the 
late fat all civil I wars y where be had gone to serve 
and assist his sovereign prince, King Charles, and so 
was exalted to the kingdom of glory " 

In the Wesleyan Chapel, at Darlaston, is an epitaph to the memory 
of the well known (in i&at town at least), " Gentleman John Wilkes." 
It commences by stating that he was 40 years trustee of that chapel, 
and concludes by inftfrniing the reader, erf what no doubt was far from 
the mind of the writer, tha* " the I>ord of the wh<*le, earth Aall he 
be called." But 6f* all admixtures of the sublime and ridiculous! H0n& 
can excel the following from Pewsey Church, in Wiltshire. 

"Here lies the body 
*f 

LADY O'LOONEY, 

Great Niece of BuKKty 
Commonly tolled the Sublime, 
She was 

Bland, Passionate, and deeply religious, 
Also; she painted 
In Water Colours, 
And sent several Pictures 
to the Exhibition^ 
She was first cousin 

to Lady Jones; 

And of such 
Is the Kingdom of heaven." 
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A companion epitaph to the foregoing is written to the memory of 
a man who was accidentally shot at San Francisco. 

* <c Sacred to the memory of John George, who came to his 
death, with one of Coifs revolvers, one of the old 
kind, brass mounted, and of such is the kingdom of 
heaven" 

There are other examples in which no such error of misconstruction 
occurs, but which are remarkable for' the very inflated and bombastic 
style in which they are written. A local instance is the following taken 
from a tombstone at Bloxwich. 

"To the memory of Samuel Wilkes, late of this parish, 
locksmith, who died 6th November, 1764. Reader ! 
if thou art an inhabitant of Great Bloxwich, KNOW, 
that the dust beneath thy feet ( when overseer of the 
poor of this parish ) was imprisoned in thy cause, 
because he refused to surrender thy rights, and to 
submit to an arbitrary mandate, by which it was 
intended to incorporate the poor rates of the foreign 
with those of the borough, and thereby to compel the 
foreign to the payment of a greater proportion of 
parochial taxes than is warranted by law ; his resist- 
ance was attended with success. The benefit is thine' 7 

Some epitaphs are of a general character, and beyond the mere 
inscription of the name, have no closer or more specific personal connec- 
tion, but serve to convey some general statement or moral reflection or 
exhortation. Not far from Chipping Campden, on the rising ground 
on the other side of a low broad plain, in which Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
is situated, is the pretty village of Ebruigton. The road winds through 
the place, in company with a pleasant brooklet, clear, sparkling, and 
bright, the bubbling waters of which are said to make men wise. On 
either side, on the banks, between which they pass, are picturesque 
white cottages, looking now, with their stone inullioned windows and 
massive doors, as they did long, long generations ago. And in cool 
contrast to the bright walls, are the shingle roofs, covered with lichens 
and mosses, brown, and green, and gold, and chequered with countless 
shadows from the jutting weather-worn ends of the shingle. At the 
west end»the village is the little church, having inside some curiously 
carved, decorated gothic bench ends, and in the chancel window, the 
story of Joseph told in scraps of Flemish glass. Beneath the chancel 
is the family vault of the Keytes, a name familiar to readers of that last 
century novel, the Spiritual Quixote, which was written with special 
reference to the Methodist revival which then began. Upon the west 
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front of the church, looking oyer the plain to Campden, and beyoikd 
to Broadway Beacon, and the tall round hills which shut out the Yale of 
Evesham from sight, is a quaint oval tablet with the following inscrip- 
tion. 

" The worlds a ci tie full of crooked streets 
Death is ye market place where all men metes 
If life were merchandize that men could buy 
The riche would live, ye poor alone would die." 

An example of the hortatory character, is the following from the 
lofty altitudes oi Walsall church. 

" Be pleased and thankful in what state thon art, 
.Act well, and cheerful, thy allotted Dart. 
Enjoy the present hour, be thankful for the past. 
And neither fear, nor wish, the approaches of the last." 

It would be extending this <pa)pe!r beyofcd due limits to cite other 
instances of the various classes of singular epitaphs referred to. Brief 
mention must be made to one use, as, a means of satire, to which the 
epitaph has been put. iteaders of Burns will recollect the cutting 
sarcasm of some such epit&phs as fiWed from his pen, whilst all will 
remember the Historical one on Charles the Second, by Rochester, 
commencing, 

" Here lies our mutton eating King." 

The following severe lines were written on a miserly Sheffield 
magnate. 

41 Here lies the better part, the worthless clajr 
Of Grab, who never did but one good deed, 
He died, — a service we can ne'er repay, 
And leit his fellow grubs a jolly feed." 

Of epitaphs written in anticipation of death, none surpasses that 
suggested by the witty and genial Douglas Jerrpld, for his, and the 
nation's friend, Charles Knight, the well known author. 

" Good (K) night." 

It was a suggestion of one of the British essayists, that a man's 
epitaph should record not simply the years in which he had lived, but 
those in which he had lived to purpose, and for the good of men. Of 
how long a term of benevolent labour should our record tell, and what 
deductions should be made for mis-spent years? I remember Q^e being 
with several others by the tomb of Hie sainted Fletcher. Hhr left 
* was the old parsonage, the consecrated habitation of a noble glbcession 
of honourable men. To our right, like a great yellow stone tea caddy, 
built in that octagonal style which was so popular with the evangelical 
party of the last age, was the church which replaced the edifice in which 
he, who made l|ladeiey * place of pilgrimage, once ministered. Before 
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us in the distan'ce were the trees, deep down below which the Sewn 
wound its way, between lofty limestone hills, 

" And rocks whose crags seem very bowers. 
So gay are they with grass and flowers." 

The graveyard was in a border land, separating the prosaic dull looking 
mining district from the exquisite scenery of the Dale, as the eye seeks 
out in the glimmering distance amid the trees the ruins of the ancient 
Buildwas Abbey. And it was on a border land that we seemed to be. 
Like the faint murmur of bees at eventide, came sounding on the breeze 
the stir of distant labour, and in the churchyard it was calm. By and 
by came others from the footway leading from Ironbridge by the 
church, and as they passed us, and that simple tomb, their footsteps 
became more measured, and they looked also with reverent love upon 
the simple iron tablet; and, as we looked, and as those hard, un- 
sympathetic men, immersed in daily care, became subdued, I saw how 
truly had Mary Fletcher written — "He being dead, yet speaketh." 
And I felt that there was no power that can so soften heart or influence 
men, as the power of love and goodness, as manifested once in the life, 
and now in tne memory of the man who was buried there. 



Thbbb are many contrasts between our times and times of old ; between this 
era of crowded cities and clustering towns, and that of still deserts and sparsely 
tenanted plains; but none greater, perhaps, than in the social habits of 
the peoples at these respective epochs. Then, the paucity of population made 
it not only possible, but advantageous for families or households to live far 
apart; now, the redundancy of population, and that interdependence which 
division of labour creates, make it not only necessary, but even beneficial, for 
men to gather together in communities. Each year seems to illustrate more 
clearly this tendency of mankind toward city-life. What the ultimate condi- 
tions of existence upon this globe shall be, may partially be inferred from this. 
The salubrity, the beauty, the freedom of the country, must be as much as 
possible transferred to the town, as the inevitable sphere of action for future 
generations. The problem with which science will have to grapple will be to 
avail itself of the wisdom which is the dower of a growing civilization, to 
neutralize or efface the evils which its growth has evoked, and by art to restore 
as farJfcpossible, under these altered conditions, the purity and simplicity of 
primi^Pnature. At present, while thankful for the special benefits which our 
ago affords, we can scarcely help taking a regretful retrospect of an earlier time. 
How few the wants, how unartificial the tastes, how simple the modes of life 
of those who in the homelands of the East, dwelt in tents, and whose riches 
consisted in flocks and herds. To them the advent of a stranger, bearing tidings 
from some unknown land, was a rare and pleasing occurrence. For " as cold 
waters to a thirsty soul," faint with fervid, tropical heats, " so is good news 
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ftom a for country.** Wayfarers were, consequently, received with a hearty 
welcome, and treated with the utmost respect. Their character as guests was 
held to impart a sacredness and dignity to their persons. Their wants were 
scrupulously cared for by their hospitable entertainer, and the resources of the 
household were unsparingly taxed to furnish them with good cheer. 

A notable example of this phase of Eastern manners is an incident in the life 
of Abraham, as recorded in Holy Writ 

44 He sat in the tent door in the heat of the day; and he lifted np his eyes and looked, and 
lo! three men stoed by him t and when he saw them, he ran to meet them from the tent door, 
and bowed himself toward the ground, and said, my Lord, if now I have found favour in thy 
sight, pass not away, I pray tnee, from thy servant : Let a little water, I pray von, be 
fetched, and wash yonr feet, and rest yourselves under the tree. And I will fetch a morsel of 
bread, and comfort ye your hearts ; after that ye shall pass on : for therefore are ye come to 
your servant. And they said, So do, as thou hast said. And Abraham hastened into the 
tent unto Sarah, and said, Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it, and\ 
make calces upon the hearth. And Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a calf, tender and 
good, and gave it unto a 'young man ; and he hasted to dress it. And he took butter, and 
milk, and the calf which he had dressed, and set it before them ; and. he stood before them 
under the tree, and they did eat." 

What more beautiful picture of simple, liberal, yet respectful hospitality can 
anywhere be found i 

How highly this virtue was accounted, and how great a disgrace its neglect 
was thought to be, may be inferred from the fact that the patriarch Job defended 
himself on this among other points, saying, " The stranger did not lodge in the 
street, but I opened my doors for the traveller. Now although it might be 
supposed that in a later age, when settled habitations were formed, and inns or 
places of public entertainment established, this virtue would not be in such 
request, yet we find our Lord enumerating it among the good deeds for which 
the righteous should be rewarded in the judgment day. Hence, in the parable, 
he represents the judge as saying, 

"I was an hungred and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and ye gave me drink, I was a . 
stranger and ye took me in." 

At a later period still these injunctions were laid upon the Christian Church by 
the Apostles, viz. : 

"Use hospitality one to another, and that without grudging," and "Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares." , 

In Eastern countries the same spirit seems to have descended to modern times. 

** Nothing is more common in India," says Mr. Ward, <' than to see travellers and guests 
eating under the shade of trees." " Hospitality to travellers," says Mr. Forbes, " prevails 
throughout Guserat. A person of any consideration passing through the province is presented 
at the entrance of a village, with fruit, milk, butter, firewood, and earthern plate for cookery; 
the women and children offer him wreaths of flowers. Small bowers are constructed on 
convenient spots, at a distance from a well or lake, where a person is maintajBfr by the 
village to take care of the water jars, and supply all travellers gratis. There s^Hprticular 
villages where the inhabitants compel all travellers to accept of one day's provisioMTwhether 
they be many or few, rich or poor, European or native, they must not refuse the offered 
bounty." 

Bight lordly hospitality this, and such as one does Jnot meet with in a day's 
march in this lanji, although here and there in remote country districts where 
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travellers seldom pass, there still lingers a trace of olden open-heartedness* 
Again:— 

"The Aga haying prepared dinner for me," t&js Mr. light, "invited several at the natives •( 
to sit down. Water was brought in a akin by an attendant to wash our hands. Two roasted 
fowls were served np upon wheaten cakes, in a wooden bowl covered with a small mat, and 
a number of the same cakes in another bowl : in the centre of these were liquid butter and 
preserved dates. These were divided, broken up and mixed together by some of the party, 
whilst others pulled the fowls to pieces : which done, the party began to eat as fast as they 
eeuld ; getting up, one after the other, as soon as their hinge* was satisfied." 

Now, we know that customs vary with countries, fend forms change with 
years, so that, although these outward manifestations of the hospitable spirit, 
may no longer exist among us, the spirit itself may remain, and find its expres- 
sion in other modes more conformable with our present tastes. The duty of 
hospitality one to another is to day as binding upon us, its blessedness as great, 
its reward as assured as ever. The time, the place, the manner may differ, but 
the purpose is one. Wherever there exists a generous and unselfish heart, no 
matter how scanty the means at its disposal, there true hospitality will be 
found. One may meet with it in the Irish shanty, where cold potatoes may be 
its only outward exponent; one may meet with it in the baronial hall, where 
amid costly plate the time-honoured beef and plum pudding may smile a 
welcome. A generosity as genuine may preside at a cottage tea-table as ever 
adorned the most lavish display of the wealthy. The more a reciprocal hospi- 
tality is kept up between friends, the better : provided only that it be simple, 
and unostentatious; ireely offered, freely accepted; and not an occasion for 
overawing one's guests by an elaborately furnished table, or for promoting an 
unhealthy rivalry in extravagance. Brothers! how much is lost by our 
miserable selfishness and foolish pride ! At what an easy rate we may double 
our own enjoyment, and bestow happiness on others, had we heart so to do. 
There are those who find a pleasure in obeying the command " to do good, and 
to communicate,*' and who cheerfully dispense to others a portion of the goods 
of which the great Master has made tbem stewards : but their number is few. 
And yet what are the creature comforts, how poor, how perishing compared 
with the imperishable gratitude and friendship which they may be made to 
purchase ; not they indeed, of themselves, but in so far as they are the indices 
of the kind heart of the giver 

The kind heart of the giver, — that's the thing. Not to give your good things 
even from mere sense of duty ; much less grudgingly ; and least of all with 
haughty notions of superiority, or with that contemptuous pity with which you 
would relieve a beggar; but out of pure benevolence, brotherly sympathy 
Christian charity. There are people well provided with the temporals who, if they 
should by chance now and then entertain a stranger, or even a so-called friend, 
consider themselves vastly liberal and condescending, and are disposed to assume 
a patronizing air. But where is the ground for this ? If we look at the matter 
rightly, putting away all false notions and deceptive prejudices, we shall find 
that no such right exists, but that, contrariwise, the obligation often lies 
the other way. Who is to value rightly the words of wisdom, the kind 
sympathy, the pleasant chat, the profound discourse, and the totality of good 
influence, which some guests may bestow upon their hosts. could some 
clever mechanic fabricate a balance, at once so delicate and so strong, that in 
the one scale it could rightly weigh these gifts, and in the other the roast beet 
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and pudding, the ale, the wine, and all the good cheer 1 iaftwrfbfc agj glilrfh 

scale would sooner kiek the beam. These latter perish in the using; the 
influence and results of the former may never die, but reproduce themselves in 
happy thoughts, in pleasant musings, in godlike actions for years to come. We 
may fairly compare the two kinds of goods thus interchanged, both in respect to 
their cost and their results. Dives sees in the marks of wealth surrounding 
him, in his princely mansion, the results of his labour, or prudence and fore- 
thought. 60 much of my life saith he, has been spent, so many years worn 
away in attaining to this comfort, in acquiring this wealth. This house cost so 
much, this furnishing so much, this silver plate so much, these splendid decora- 
tions so much ; all which I allow my guests to behold and take comfort from. 
Likewise there are these wines of a choice and rare vintage, which are valued 
at so much. Thus in pounds, shillings, and pence I have disbursed so much 
sterling cash, in the benefits resulting from which I allow those who visit me 
to share. Therefore the honour and privilege and benefit of each day's 
hospitality may be reckoned as a gift of so much cash to my guest. To all 
which thoughts of our Dives, let us say, granted, / 

But doth he look to the other side of the account ? Will he condescend to 
consider that scholarship, refined tastes, a well furnished mind able to bring 
forth from its treasury things new and old, are not mere creations of a day, or 
easily attained, but likewise cost wearisome hours and long years of toilsome 
study and research ; cost close thought and severe application ; cost time and 
energy, which, had they been spent in trade or commerce, might have secured 
wealth exceeding that of which he boasts himself. Therefore in the light of 
cost they are every whit as valuable as are the products of his own labour ; 
quite as real, though not seen or tasted, or grasped in solid material form ; 
yea, and tenfold more durable. For hk t the thief, the swindler, fire, death, 
may divest him of ; but this clings to the possessor through all time, " and 
no power can e'er deprive him of the force he made his own, being here." 
How often must we remind ourselves, that happiness lies not in outward 
possessions, but in inward moods of mind. 

As to results, what are the richest viands with which wealth can deck its 
tables, compared with those rare enjoyments of surpassing zest and relish, 
which wit, philosophy, religion, can impart. Can these pleasures be reckoned 
up and valued? Can Dives realize, and will he tell us the cost and worth of 
this idea, that train of thought, that suggestion, that poetical simile, that 
logical discussion, that political disquisition ? 

And will he declare what amount of wisdom valued in pounds, shillings and 
pence has been lavished upon him ? What clearer views he has of the world 
around him ! What brighter hopes of a heaven above him ! What sweeter 
charity for human beings, — his kin ! What sterner hatred of the sins which 
make life "hideous ! O Header, how, someday, will the tables be turned, and 
he who now appears to the world the generous giver, be found to have been 
the real recipient ; while he, the humble recipient here, shall stand there as 
the liberal, large-hearted donor. 

There are, however, who in their hospitalities are humble and sincere, 
who unite to a bounteous liberality in the good things of this life all that 
'heart-affluence of discursive talk/ that sweetness of the lips increasing 
knowledge, that deep counsel, that prudence and' forethought, that keen 
perception of, and respect for, the sensibilities of others, which fits them 
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rightly to use the influence which position gives, and enhance the happiness 
and welfare of all who come beneath their roof. What prouder, what 
happier task could one covet than thus at- once, with all free will to minister 
to the bodily and mental needs of fellow men ; and while by outward courtesy 
conceded precedence, because of wealth and station, to substantiate a claim to it 
by pre-eminence in the kingdom of thought* 

Oft have I, with thankful heart, sat at the- feet of my Gamaliel, eager to 
catch the golden counsel which tell from his lips. Oft have I in the friendly 
chat and disputation, the keen trackings of some maze of thought, experi- 
enced unalloyed pleasure. 

Would that it could oftener be. A little while, and these houses, these lands, 
these symbols of wealth, these meats and drinks will be done with. A little 
while, and the day of our stewardship will be ended, and the account be asked. 
Why not then make unto ourselves friends of the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that, when we fail, they may receive us into everlasting habitations. 
Then having been hospitable here, a rarer, a more lasting, and an abundant 
welcome shall await us there. 

G. F. N\ W. 



Hill $0UtS, 



The poetical rendering of one of the 'Romanzen' of Heinrich Heine, 
entitled ' Bergstimme/ which appeared in our Deceinber number, 
under the heading ' BKH Side Voices,' having provoked some discussion 
in certain literary circles ati Wolverhampton, we have resolved to print 
the poem in the original, that our readers may judge for themselves of 
the merits of the translation; but we would remark that due allowance 
must be made for the exigencies of metre and rhyme. 



Seigsiimm*. 

Ein Reiter durch das Bergthal zieht, 

Im traurig stillen Trab : 

Ach ! zieh* ich jetzt wohl in Liebchens Arm, 

Oder zieh' ich in's dunkle Grab ? 

Die Bergstimm' Antwort gab : 

In's dunkle Grab! 
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Und weiter reitet der Beitersmasn* 

Und seufset schwer dazu r 

So deb" ich denn hin in's Grab so friih, — 

Wohlan, im Grab ist Buh ! 

Die Stimme sprach dazu : 

Im Grab ist Boh ! 

Dem Beitersmann eine Thrane rollt 

Yen der Wange kummervoll : 

Und ist nur im Grabe die Buhe fur mich, 

Fo ist mir im Grabe wohl. 

Die Stimm' erwiedert kohl : 

Im Grabe wohl ! 



BY WILLIAM BBNBT HAKTTLL, MJLO&, L.S.A. 



5.— -Perhaps there are few causes, if taken individually, more fertile in 
the production of disease than the inhalation of the effluvia, emanations, or 
vapours which are given off fijotn our bodiep or those of animals, by their 
emunctories, or which arise from the decomposition or fermentation of 
animal or vegetable refuse ; this is most clearly proven by the great 
frequency and severity of diseases amongst the inmates of over-crowded 
dwellings, workhouses, Ac, and amongst persons who live in mire or filth, 
or whose houses are situated opposite to the gully-holes of sewers. The 
breathing of foul-air is a common cause of depression of spirits, nervousness, 
headache, want of appetite, general weakness, sickness, diarrhoea, especially 
in young children, dysentery, and gastric fever. No part of the British 
Empire records so many deaths by fever as does Ireland, and that is not 
surprising when we consider the habits of the poor Irish, how that they live 
in thatched clod huts, whose interior exposes the superlative degree of 
Hastiness, and oftentimes forms a place of shelter for a filthy pig, which ia 
usually permitted to occupy the warmest place, because he pays the rent; 
in front of these said cottages there is generally a vile puddle for the 
•convenience of the family, including their domestic companions. How 
although the lower classes of this parish do not often make pigs their 
constant associates, yet very many of them harbour rabbits, pigeons, broods 
of ducks, sitting hens, white rats and mice, guineapigs or ferrets, within 
their houses, always to the detriment of their own health, and not seldom to 
the causation of serious, if not mortal fevers. 
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Wherever animal or vegetable matter is decaying, and thereby returning 
to its mineral or inorganic state, there the surrotmding air is defiled by the 
gaseous products of decomposition, and it is mainly through this pollution of 
the atmosphere that imperfect drainage operates in the production of disease. 

Underground drainage has some disadvantages, to wit, the production of 
fevers in dwellings situate opposite to the openings into the main sewers, 
nevertheless, it has been, and is being verified, that efficient sewerage, by 
which refuse of every kind may be carried off, diminishes the rate of 
mortality, especially lessening the number of deaths from fevers and 
contagious maladies ; in fact, it appears that if the emanations from decay- 
ing organic matter are not the immediate cause of gastric fever, they are 
certainly the most powerful predisposing influences, so much so that the 
source of the fever poison or the conditions which develop it, can in almost 
every case be conjectured, if not possibly proved ; moreover, the presence or 
absence of the formerly called bilious, low, or typhoid, but now designated 
gastric fever, is a good criterion of the sanitary state of a neighbourhood. 
It must be evident, then, that it is desirable for Willenhall to be drained by 
sewers if it can be done, but, as it seems to me that this cannot at present 
be accomplished in consequence of the heavy taxation which it would 
impose upon the present and succeeding generations of inhabitants, and 
many other objections, I will content myself with offering a few suggestions 
relating to the surface drainage. Now it is quite certain that during the 
past year contagious complaints have shown themselves principally in 
localities where the refuse waters are. allowed to accumulate in putrescent 
plashes or muddy ditches near to houses, for the want of properly paved 
channels to carry them off ; such conditions are to be found chiefly in new 
streets, where the cost of channelling would devolve on the owners of the 
properly alongside them, over whom the Local Board of Health either has 
not authority, or else it fails to exercise it; when a house is built in these 
streets, a gutter may possibly be made in front of it, but the remainder 
of the street is left gutterless, the dirty water from the newly built houses is 
allowed to hollow out a course for itself, and in places mixing with the soil 
it forms sloughs of putridity, which soon become covered with green aquatic 
vegetation. In London all new streets are properly laid out with paved 
channels, and underground sewers before any building is permitted to be 
erected in them ; how is it that the Board of Health cannot or do not 
enforce the necessary forming and guttering of our new streets before build- 
ing operations are allowed to be commenced in them ? The reports of the 
[Registrar-General show that the towns in South Staffordshire are more 
healthy during wet than dry seasons — the rain no doubt performing the 
duty of general parish scavenger ; believing this, I venture to say, that if 
two or more men were constantly employed in removing rubbish, and 
cleansing the gutters, by flushing them with water, it would be found to 
contribute much to our health and comfort 

6. — In the next place we have to notice briefly the infectious and con- 
tagions diseases ; the two words infection and contagion are generally used 
as though they were synonymous, but scientific persons mean by infection, 
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the production of disorders by the operation of malaria* miagmta or b*d air, 
which usually result from fcjie action of the sun's r*ys upon marshy lands, 
ewamps, fens, tl^e banks of t)fal riyers, or upon decaying organic matter; 
whilst they reserve the form contagion to express the transmission of a 
malady froin sick to Wealthy persons, whether this happen by direct contact 
or through tfre medium of the atmosphere, or frrfciclps of dress, &c. Ague, 
remittent fever, and yellow fever are the most striking examples of infec- 
tious complaints ; the first and second of thpae formerly abounded in this 
neighbourhood, but fortunatejy for us, since the wist lands have been 
drained, and the generation of the prisons thereby prevented, and since fires 
and smoke have become abundantly prevalent, which would neutralize or 
destroy them if produced in a limited quantity only, thjese disagreeable 
visitors have disappeared fyoin among us ; therefore, I need say no more 
about tljem. Unhappily,, however, the gape jcannojt be said of the con- 
tagious variety, for although the foothold of one of the greatest scourges of 
our race — smallpox — has of late (thanks to J)r. Jenner) been almost 
.destroyed by vaccination, (for the performance of which the medjpal profes- 
sion is but barely requited, and often when innocent, shamefully maligned 
by the public) we are stilj very subject to many diseases of this okas. 
Almost all these complaints aire produced by specific poisons, which base 
the power of reproducing and multiplying themselves within the bodies of 
persops attacked, and whatever may have been the original source of these 
poisons, there is no evidence to prove that moat of them are now ever 
generated in any other w^y, $nd much to sanction the belief that they are 
not. Singularly enough one attack of very many of tfesee disorders 
generally renders the body proof against a second invasion of the same 
complaint The poison which causes smallpox is so virulent, that no 
unprotected person can enter the chamber of any one suffering from it at 
the seventh or eighth day of the eruption without being seized with it, and 
of the persons taken ill with this frightful distemper, who have not either 
been vaccinated or previously bad smallpox, one t^Lrd die by it. The risk 
of taking smallpox is very small to those who have bad the cowpock 
efficiently, and if by chance they should contract it, not o$e cage in a 
hundred proves fatal ; but be it known that the degree of security depends 
upon the number and size of the vaccine pocks, for it wfts found oqt at the 
London smallpox Hospital that of persons who were btfWgfct thither suffer- 
ing from smallpox, and who possessed the scar of 

One vaccine pock 12 per cent died 

Two „ pocks 7 „ „ „ 

Three „ >, 3 », „ ,, 

Four „ „ less than 1 „ „ „ 

Four of moderate size or a less number of larger pocks will bestow as 
much protection as the vaccine disease can give. I mention these facts 
because there are many mothers who object to a number of pustules being 
put upon their children's arms. Vaccination was made compulsory in 
Denmark in 1810, from which time, for fifteen consecutive years, smallpox 
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was not se$n there, although during the twelve years preceding upwards of 
3060 persons died of it in Copenhagen alone. From these statements, to 
which an almost endless catalogue might be added, it must occur to most of 
us that the institution of vaccination was one of the greatest blessings which 
the beneficent Divine Providence has ever permitted one man to confer 
upon his fellows ; and yet how much it is neglected by parents in this 
country, and how often it is blamed for that of which it is not guilty ! It 
is popularly believed that other diseases besides the cowpox are not un- 
frequently transmitted from one child to another by vaccination, and the 
parents of children who happen to be afflicted with any kind of skin disease 
at any time subsequent to vaccination, often unjustly censure and upbraid 
the vaccinator, alleging that he used " bad matter" which has caused their 
child's complaint, and this conclusion of theirs is not seldom ignorantly 
strengthened by druggists to whom such children are taken for advice* and 
who, knowing nothing of the true causes, take upon themselves to assert 
that they have arisen from vaccination, when in reality they are either 
inherited diseases now brought into operation by exposure to cold, errors in 
diet, or some other exciting agent; or they are directly caused by exposure 
to cold or contagion, or by the mother's indiscretion in allowing her child a 
provocative variety of unsuitable viands, including perhaps sweetmeats, 
sugar, cakes, gingerbread, pickles, cabbage, bacon, cheese, pastry or any- 
thing else which happens to come to table. Need I say that it is a very 
difficult task for a medical man to overcome the prejudices of such people, 
since this very vaccination forms so neat an excuse to hide their own 
constitutional defects or wilful faults, for there are but few, who being of 
unsound constitution are willing that the world should know it, and but 
fewer still, who are so humble as to own that man their friend, who tells 
them of their faults. On the other hand, however, there are some mothers, 
whose children have an eruption previous to vaccination, candid enough 
to confess that, had the rash not appeared until after vaccination, they 
should then have blamed the doctor, and obstinately asserted that the -skin- 
disease was the result of the operation. One case of disease supposed to be 
caused by vaccination* often unfavourably influences a whole neighbourhood, 
especially if that be a poor one, and it is amongst the negligent poor that 
such instances are chiefly to be met with. I have visited -the poor very 
much, have vaccinated a very large number of children, and have seen 
numbers that have been vaccinated by other medical men, but have never 
yet seen to the best of my knowledge a single instance in which vaccination 
produced any other disease of any moment besides the cowpox. The only 
diseases which I believe can be transmitted from one to another by vaccina- 
tion (if properly performed) are the contagious varieties, and as these are so 
plain to the observation of a careful man, there is little risk of their being 
ingrafted upon another along with the cowpox matler. Remembering 
these facts, I would warn parents who are disposed to stigmatise vaccina- 
tion, and druggists or others who thoughtlessly sanction popular errors, 
if you detest the disgusting disease smallpox, if you have a Christiap-like 
spirit which teaches you to do unto others as you would that they should do 
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unto you, take heed lest you wrongfully injure the cause of vaccination, or 
unlawfully damage the good name and character of those neighbours who 
more than any other, are at your beck and call. 

The poison which excites scarlet fever, is very certain in its operation, and 
when once it manifests itself is not easily destroyed or got rid of When 
one person is attacked, all residing in the same domicile who have not 
previously suffered from it are usually assailed by it, and the poison may 
lurk about' the house itself, for a very considerable time after those who have 
suffered from it have recovered, so as to be a source of contagion to visitors 
who happen to be susceptible to its action. 

The word scarlatina, which means in truth the same complaint as scarlet- 
fever, has lately been employed to designate the disease when it does not 
assume its most virulent form, and it is popularly believed that scarlatina 
differs from, and is less dangerous than scarlet-fever ; such an error cannot 
be too clearly exposed, or strenuously condemned, inasmuch as it lulls into a 
false security all who have faith in it, and prevents them from adopting 
measures which they would employ if they were more correctly informed. 

Measles, though less dangerous, is now-a-days a more general complaint 
than either small pox or scarlet-fever : it is in this country, especially, a 
disease of childhood, this, however, is merely because the dispersion of the 
measles poison is so general that almost all persons are attacked by it whilst 
they are young, and one seizure usually grants an immunity from a future 
attack That measles will attack persons of all ages indiscriminately, and 
that it probably does not acknowledge any other cause except contagion, was 
proved by the facts that for the 65 years preceding the year 1846, measles 
had not been seen at the Faroe Islands, in that year a workman from Copen- 
hagen, upon whom the measles poison had operated previous to his departure 
from Denmark, landed upon one of the islands, the eruption broke out upon 
him on the second day after his arrival, and the disease ran quickly through 
out the islands, until more than f of a population of 7,700 were attacked, the 
few who escaped being chiefly persons who had had it in their childhood. 
Typhus fever— the fever to which the poor are by far more subject than 
persons in easy circumstances, is engendered by such conditions as are 
especially to be found in times ot scarcity of provisions or depression of 
trade, by the over-crowding of human beings together (because of their 
inability to pay separate rents, or purchase fuel or sufficient clothing)] 
combined with defective ventilation and insufficient nourishment. Wfceft- 
once it has originated, it invariably spreads by contagion. It is much to fce 
lamented that typhus has already shown itself in some of the towns ift 
Lancashire, and to be feared that in spite of the enormous sums of monqg 
which have been so generously contributed for the relief of the distresses; 
operatives, that this disease will yet prove itself to be one of their moil! 
formidable enemies. May God defend them ! ! 

Hooping-cough, chicken-pox, and a few other complaints are caused 
specific poisons which I have not time to particularize. 

Warmth, closeness, and filth, augment the malignancy of all these poisonv 
and nothing is more conducive to the propagation of contagious diseased 
than crowding together many people who are afflicted with them. In th*J 
larger number of instances these poisons find access to the blood throng 
the medium of the air respired in the lungs, and moreover, it is ndl; 
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ascertained that the severity of vhe disease produced depends in a great 
measure upon the extent to which that air is contaminated; this being 
granted, it must be obvious that free ventilation is a most powerful dis- 
infectant ; its aid should therefore be solicited by keeping good fires in, and 
throwing open the windows of apartments recently occupied by infected 
persons. The virulent matters which excite contagious maladies are either 
destroyed or rendered harmless by a temperature higher than 120° Fahr., 
by intense cold, and by certain material substances called disinfectants. As 
we cannot bring either extreme of temperature into operation at our pleasure, 
we are restricted to the use of disinfectants as aids to the most powerful of 
all purifying agents — ventilation. Preparations which emit Chlorine gas, e.g. 
the Chlorides of lime and soda are, perhaps, the best of these antagonists 
to the specific poisons, and therefore should not be absent from infected 
rooms, if the odour of the gas can be tolerated by the inmates; unfortunately, 
however, it is disagreeable to most of us ; when this is the case, finely- 
powdered, freshly-made charcoal, spread upon trays, is the best substitute ; 
besides these there are several patent antiseptic preparations, of which 
none are better than Condy's Solution, or Sir William Burnett's disinfecting 
fluid. The frequently-adopted practice of scenting rooms occupied by sick 
[persons, with fragrant perfumes, such as Lavender-water, Eau-de-Cologne, 
!&c. f or with such disagreeable fumes as arise from vinegar, when gleeds are 
dropped into it, or from the burning of brown paper, in the belief that they 
are useful in protecting healthy persons from contracting maladies, is in my 
opinion calculated to mislead, by covering the odour, and thereby disguising 
the presence of noxious effluvia. It is perhaps worth while to state that the 
use of lime in colouring the ceilings and walls of houses tends very much to 
keep away fevers, cholera, and infectious diseases, and should therefore be 
recommended to our poorer neighbours. 

7. — Violent muscular exertion hastens the return of blood to the heart* 
and may excite disease, by causing it to accumulate in abnormal quantity, in 
some of the internal organs, more particularly in the lungs, brain, heart, and 
large blood-vessels, whose functions and structures are thereby deranged; 
.thus, spitting of blood, difficulty of breathing, cough, or inflammation of the 
longs may result from the blood being propelled into the lungs faster than 
they can permit of its being transmitted to the heart again ; or, giddiness, 
confusion of thought, or convulsions, may arise from an increased flow of 
blood to the head, apoplexy or palsy from its there rupturing previously 
weakened vessels ; or, the heart may be dilated by the increased pressure of 
the blood within it ; or, the blood-vessels may give way or become irregularly 
distended, so as to form aneurisms. Long continued exertion may cause 
death, by exhaustion or fainting. Spitting of blood, inflammation of the 
lungs, or loss of voice, are sometimes excited by an inordinate use of the Vocal 
and respiratory organs, as in public speaking or blowing musical instruments. 
Violent exertion is more energetic in producing mischief in persons who are 
not accustomed to it. Immoderate exercise and violent muscular efforts, 
then, should be avoided, seeing that they may be followed by disastrous 
consequences. 

8. — Lastly— mental emotion is not an uncommon cause of disease or 
^Leath. Anger, joy, terror, surprise, and grief, have all been known to kill 
suddenly, by arresting the heart's actioh. Fright, fear, and anxiety often 
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cause diarrhoea. Mental emotion frequently excites palpitation, irregularity 
of the heart's action, spasmodic affections, hysterics, and occasionally 
apoplexy or palsy. From these facts it must appear that the cultivation of 
self-control is as advantageous to our physical, as it is to our moral constitu- 
tion. 

And here ends a humble attempt to disseminate useful knowledge, which 
object, if this article succeeds in accomplishing, before it sinks into oblivion, 
it will have amply repaid its writer for its compilation; he has now 
the pleasure of knowing that some of its suggestions have already been 
carried into practice by many. 



% &ym\ 0f Pin*, 

In Aid of a Certain Society. 

BY ULRIC UTHER. 

Mb. Chairman ! Ladies and gentlemen. 

In commencing this society, we made up our minds that if any good was to 
be done, any high object attained, we must work individually and unitedly, 
that we must gird ourselves for the task like one whose steadfast will urgeth to 
some grand goal. The time has happily passed, when, either from boorishness of 
manner or ignorance of mind, people would offer open opposition to institutions 
such as ours; their principles have been well enough tested, their successes 
widely enough exhibited to prevent aught of that. - 

Earnestness is a familiar word with us now-a-days, but the thing itself is a 
precious rarity ; the sight of a little would do one's heart and eyes good ; would 
strengthen the heart, and open the eyes so that we might see men as men, and 
not take them for itinerating trees, with which we have no concern. We trust 
no Quixotism mingles with our scheme. We are not about taking windmills 
for giants, and warring thereupon to exhibit our bravery. We simply propose to 
do for our own minds and for the minds of others what is daily done with bodies, 
—feed them with convenient food. We would raise ourselves and others to a 
completer manhood by training and strengthening the mind, and widening and 
deepening the sympathies and affections of the heart. Yet while doing this, 
we would be careful not to set our aim too high. We would not be of those 
* who are continually star-gazing, while their feet are floundering in the mire. 
Cloudland studies are dangerous in the midst of a bustling world. In his own 
sphere, in the throbbing life around him, there are for each man lessons to be 
learnt, beauty to be loved, and work to be done. Some there are who , would 
scorn such meetings as these, because, forsooth, they fill not cash boxes nor 
swell banking accounts. Such persons gauge everything by their own small 
souls— a thousand of which, said a divine, could dance upon the point of a 
needle, without jostling each other. 

There are many evil spirits abroad in our days, wandering up and down the 
earth, cursing where they can, and cursing with their might ; but there is one 
tyrant fiend — the love, the worship of gold — whose breath like a blight or 
mildew withers up the sweet, fair fruits of humanity. There is a happy 
possibility of escaping this curse and yet doing ourselves justice in the world. 
Thinking and caring for ourselves as is lawful, and yet remembering we have a 
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world of neighbours. 'Tie a paltry trade" to be filling the coffers with gold, and 
smothering the heart, and blinding the eyes with the dust thereof. Wretched 
work ! toiling and moiling, careless of heaven or earth, to gather the little heap 
of glittering ore, which in the fulness of time, when seen in another light, will 
seem but tinsel trash. Against such debasement as this, societies like ours, 
from end to end of the land, are continual living protests. They are active 
recognitions of the fact that man lives not by bread alone, but is a being 
of two natures, fitted for two worlds, and able to make the best of both ; 
and if we can obtain for ourselves and afford to others loftier ideas, worthier 
appreciations of these great truths, we shall do well. Though little, yet not 
vain will be our work. 



Education never unfits a man for his daily toil, be it what it may. Religion 
and knowledge (which are perhaps parts of each other) are the two powers 
that move the world. From the peasant to the statesman or prince, every 
soul is stronger and better for the possession of these things. The soldier, 
too, how is he ennobled by them. If England's life struggle ever come, 
with robber nations around, the men of intellect and heart will not be 
wanting in the days of trial. Vicars, Lawrence, and Havelock are names 
that rank worthily with the highest on the rolls of fame. One fell like a 
lion, fighting at Inkerman; one fearlessly stood and nobly died 'mid the 
fiends of CaWnpore; and one, the gallant Havelock, died full of triumphs 
on his last victorious field. These were refined and educated Christians, yet 
withal matchless men of war. Christian education makes a man better and 
stronger in all ways, and will support and guide him step by step, through 
all trials to the splendours of the Holy Land. 

There are some who believe in the continuous progression of our fallen 
humanity toward a distant beautiful perfection. Headiog in that wondrous 
world-history called the Bible, that there was once a blissful Paradise age, in 
the far-off dawn of time, ere the blight of sin had withered all the beauty 
of the world, when the creature was called "Good" by the Creator, and 
the man imaged forth the God, they fondly and, perhaps, not vainly trust 
that such an age shall yet again* arise, and that every triumph of science, 
every effort of philanthropy, every solved problem of philosophy, are but 
constant onward steps toward that fairy land of promise, when u each 
man's good shall be all men's rule, and universal peace lie like a shaft of 
light across the land." 

And truly the progress of man is a noble object of contemplation. 
History — the autobiography of nations — is full of precious teaching. On 
its pages the stern soberness of fact is clothed with a beauty wilder and 
grander than aught that fiction can boast. The rise and fall, the 
prosperity and adversity, the virtues and failings of nations, chronicled 
for our behoof, are fitted to teach us excellent and wonderful love. And 
the voice of such a phalanx of truths demands a respectful hearing. 
And that voice tells us that in all the advances of nations, from darkness 
to light, from barbarism to civilization, the difference of knowledge 
has been one of the prime causes. Wherever mind has been free to 



" The smallest labour is not lost ; 
Each bubble on the ocean tost 
Aids in the ebb tide or the flow ; 
Each rain drop makes some flower blow ; 
Each struggle lessens human woe." 
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act upon mind, it has shewn itself to be the true force and power; and 
from the rough and uncouth materials of many a barbarous tribe, 
has wrought out lordly nations of the earth. I say not education 
alone has done this, but it has been one of the chief instruments in 
the hands of the Master worker, "part of whose ways we know, but 
the thunder of whose power " we so little understand. 

For he takes our human learning, moulds it with a master's skill, 
From such rough materials, shaping the great purpose of his will. 
So, from out the hearing chaos of the great world's wrong and sin, 
From the darkness and the sorrow, from the tumult and the din ; 
We will trust a fair creation in the future shall arise, 

Trust that crowds, the blind and slumbering yet shall wake with glad surprise, 
If we work as men on earth, while God doth work in yonder skies. 

The march of civilization, so much boasted, and the noise of whose 
footsteps rings in our ears; this is nought else than the constant, rapid 
world-wide spread of knowledge. If we gaze upon the matchless 
panorama of our own nation's history we shall find this so. From the 
time when its feudal barons, in knightly style brought armies into |the 
field and strove for the mastery, yet knew not how to read or write their 
names ; when the priests of an idolatrous church were the sole depositories 
of knowledge, and the knowledge they possessed would shame a school- 
boy of our days, to the time when the leaves of one year's publications 
would cover the land with a gorgeous robe of literature ; between these 
two times, what huge changes ! what rare progressions have been made ! 
Men of all sorts have risen, done their work, and passed away. Dwarfs 
and giants in mind, each one has given his push to the noble ear of 
civilization, which is rolling down the broad highway of Time. Poets 
and philosophers, sages and saints. Chaucer, the father minstrel of our 
land, who lived and laughed and sang in the misty morning time. Bacon, 
the large-browed lord of Verulam, who thought and spoke words which 
were to be as guides to the searchers of science and philosophy, who 
should arise in the after time. Shakespeare, the myriad-minded 
Shakespeare, the pet and darling of nature, who read the human heart 
as a many-leaved book, and thereupon discoursed such sweet music and 
such excellent wisdom as the world ne'er heard before, and shall never 
again forget. Locke, the director of the human intellect, who threaded 
the intricacies of that "wonderfully made*' machine, and revealed much 
of its mechanism and working. Milton, blind Milton, who, cut off from 
all earthly sights, saw in imagination visions such as by man were ne'er 
beheld, and sang grandly on a theme befitting a seraph's tongue. O 
what a galley of great ones have gone before to clear and lighten the 
way for those who should live in these privileged latter days. A rare 
schooling time has our England had. Many a dusty century has she 
been conning her books, spelling out the words, and learning the tasks 
the Great Teacher had set her. Though not perfect, yet, thank God, 
she is of high rank, in the foremost files of Time, leading the lands 
with gentle steps a pilgrimage toward the bliss of happier years. 

Yet not too much must England trust her own might. Great nations 
have fallen so in the olden time. " Assyria, Greece, Borne, Carthage, 
where are they?" I think at times we boast a little too much of the 




^igfefcT 4pfldf > fte *apM progress of our generation. We flaay be .tpo 
Jap); jto J*»d(<m* " wop&rful " ",gjo*iou* " agfl. 

tfJtor<jrafhww flyjfc acclamations ^ qpl&tta$kigg, «elf-admi]^g f 
lyiflft, 4i every m^e, iwn £a$tep, 4 the wondfcous, wondrous age !' 

kittle thinking if wo wort otir sputi as nobly as out iron, 
Or jf angels will' commend us at Hie goal of pilgrimage/' 

There have been truly some of the grandest achievements of the 
human intellect wrought in our days. We have -heard of, and seen 
things done, which in ages gone would have seemed impossibilities in 
the past time. But what of that ? What though we do span noble 
rivers, and build giant steam-ships, and make our words on lightning 
wing go flashing round the globe, ^yet we cannot wholly judge our nation 
by these things. They are hot £he conceptions and the achievements of 
a few highest mounted minds. Lower down in the strata of society, 
amid the great heaving throbbing mass of the people, deplorable ignorance 

jferevags. Ignorance and i^^igioji^fcat 4atal kjwd of ignpra^-rimay 
wi#& a^ay ibje base pi tJhe #09141 fabric, may nn^epwine (And loos^ 

cjfc? fowj^fln ©i rajftar, and throne. 

"Tnej-e is a poor, tyind Samson in the Jaud, 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand, 
And shake ihe pillars of the common weal, 
Till the vast temple xrf our liberties 
shapeless mass of wtfck and ruin lies.' ' 

Jtefqrjn! reforni! sjioujs Jfte ,mqb orator, and refornj.! r^orflL! echoes 
the crowd; and we would repeat cry. Beform by all nieans, Jbut 
Jet it be chiefly in raising the man to the franchise, rather tha^i lowering 
the franchise to the nian. JVtijd the fhot-headed ,gaspiag after wealth, and the 
£urrying.,and bustle -and noise of this nineteenth century life, we want true 
knowledge r and the knowledge of tfce true,. r to stride through and penetrate 
thjf -cjosely packed rank r aud rfile of jfxe people; we want the glorious 
spirit of a Christian intelligence, to brood oyer this surging, tempestuous 
>ea pf .hnrnanity, and hush ft injoa joyqus and beautiful calm. 

iQreat deeds have oft been achieyed ty ,the union of sniajl powers; 
mighty events oft brought about by n^ltip&ed fpeWene$s/ jWe .cannot 
expect some mighty regenerator to .arise, and >$i liigb .hand do t^s 
wpi-k of educating and christianizing. #0, this is far\us. A thousand 
( brptjierly ftande stretched will do more to help rOnr brothers than\any 
one greatest n\an. Such work appeals to our noblest ./e^Ungs,. Nothing 
will tgpd so inuch to stengthen and establish x>ur nation #n4 .sweep 
JBrpjn among us the vile curse of caste. Mucft ,has aJ^e^ly fccgn done. 
A peasant niay now, if he will, rise to ; a level with iis prince, and 
fcecpine one of the rulers of his country. In the schools of knowledge, 
,in the palaces of science and art, the rich £nan and poor *ta#d equal, 
^de J?y .side, children pf one God. ^do^atiqn jk$l bfing jn$p Jailer 
JNljef this ,trut}i of universal brptkerfco<$. ." .%q^l tr$th >tbe JVtaker 
for .ever acts. He looks f upon all as T of pna clay," into wU<& & e 
breathed, and f pn which he has stamped hjs gloripua i#aagp. Qft^n 
: pn the pppr and lowty of jthe earjft has hp shared t divest gifts ",of 
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genius. Let us act so; giving to those who lack, and giving freely, 
whether of our poverty or our abundance ; so will the rich blessings 
of Heaven come down upon the givers. And let those who lack, scorn 
not to receive the gifts offered in love. Thus giving and receiving, 
those who were once made one, shall be blended again in sweetest unity. 
The rich and poor shall meet together, heirs of the same rich promises, 
co-workers in the same glorious cause. 

Willenhall, Janmyy, 1863. 



If, as was then observed, our political budget was opened in a stormy and 
'eventful time, we close its last chapter in a period not less remarkable. 
Whatever the degree of social torpidity or lethargy which may be chargeable 
on some periods of the world's history, no one can justly impute that fault to 
the present. The sleep of ages has at length been broken ; the sluggish 
dreams of a better time to come, and the faint aspirations for it are, in nation 
after nation, being changed into clear waking conceptions of the night-long 
incubus and darkness that have been endured, and of the coming glories of 
the morning which is dawning. Thoughts which till lately inspired but few 
are become current with the many. The doctrine that God has made aU 
men free and equal, and that the only legitimate purpose of human govern- 
ment is to promote the peace and welfare of the governed, gains increasing 
recognition, spite of temporary exceptions. The blessings which science and 
art, philosophy and religion, fostered by freedom and firm government, have 
power to confer can be no longer hid, conspicuous as they are to less favoured 
nations, in the fair example of our own loved land. There are, even, hopeful 
signs that war is beginning to be regarded as the last, sad, desperate result, 
when milder means fail, when all that forbearance and negotiation can 
accomplish has proved in vain, and then only to be undertaken when 
undoubted right is on it? side. A conviction is slowly gaining ground that 
foolish jealousies and lamentable misunderstandings have, to their irreparable 
injury, kept apart, in angry enmity or sullen distrust, nations whom Provi- 
dence had evidently intended to be bound together by the ties of friendship 
and the interests of commerce ; and that it is high time they awoke to a 
juster appreciation of each other's capabilities and needs. By the increased 
facilities for interchange of thought, afforded by books, newspapers, letters, 
and telegrams, these ideas, like hidden leaven, are silently, slowly, but surely 
leavening the whole lump. Established interests, hoary tyrannies, thrones 
and dominions, principalities and powers, may unite to oppose their diffusion 
by multiplied restrictions and prohibitions; the ambitions of the few, the 
inertness of the many, may throw obstacles in the way ; nature's barriers of 
snow-clad mountains, or burning plains, or deadly 'swamps, or' storm-tost seas 
may intervene, but none r of these hindrances can long delay the resistless 
march of those divine beliefs. Systems, social, political, religious, if based 
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on error or deceit, however they may seem proof against change or decay 
from within, must inevitably succumb, their foundations be destroyed, their 
fabrics levelled to the dust. Although the temporary ebbing of the tide of 
progress on one or other particular coast may seem to the local observer 
symptomatic of a general cessation of its now, we cannot even momentarily 
admit the idea of retrogression in the mass, nor doubt that through all the 
apparent contradictions, the anomalies and enormities, which too frequently 
come as it were to mar and falsify our boasted achievements, there is yet a 
yearly, a daily, an hourly surplus of advance to something better. The 
labour of years may seem in vain, the hopes of years be dashed to the ground, 
the patience of years remain unrewarded, but the indomitable instinct which 
animates our common humanity is by these disasters only nerved to a firmer 
endurance or stimulated to renewed endeavour. Circumstances actually 
transpiring are but so many illustrations in point. Events now at the 
surface are indicative of the seething fermentation which penetrates and 
agitates the mass. 

Greece, freed from an incapable and mischievous government, is now being 
tried by a period of suspense such as tests the manhood of nations, proving 
whether the heats of aspiration are justified by the cool self-control of 
practice. Repressing for awhile their cherished desires, her most enlightened 
" patriots wait, tried on the one side by the turbulence of thoughtless and 
impatient citizens, and on the other by the scruples of European diplomacy. 
Turkey, lethargic in its government, divided in its races and creeds, is, with 
its outlying provinces, still an object of concern to English statesmen, a field 
for the secret intrigues of encroaching powers, and the centre of a political 
problem which remains to be solved. 

Russia is being permeated by those liberal ideas of whose out-growth the 
Czar's emancipated policy was probably both an anticipation and a provocature, 
and whose diffusion is promoted by the industrious circulation of political 
papers. So widely extending over Europe, stretching its domains right 
across the Asiatic continent, encroaching on Chinese frontiers, and making 
its influence felt alike in Northern America and Southern Europe, Russia, in 
spite of, or rather, perhaps, because of its vast extent, lacks that homogeneity 
so necessary to strength and perpetuity, which smaller states possess. To judge 
from present appearances, a crisis in its history draws nigh, which, whether it 
end in an altered form of government, or in a disruption of its vast empire, 
will at least serve so far to occupy its government with domestic concerns 
as to wean it from a too ambitious foreign policy. 

Poland, again, after how many vain attempts, after how much of awful 
suffering sullenly endured, no longer able to resist the brutal provocation of 
a ruthless conscription, has (to what extent we can scarcely know, so well 
beleagured is the land with troops) risen against her cruel oppressor. When 
shall the measure of her woes be filled up ? When shall she inherit that 
freedom which is the birthright of man? When shall the blood which crieth 
from the ground be avenged on the oppressor who so insolently trample her 
God-given rights t How should we bear, to have our cities encircled at dead 
of night with troops, to have bands of armed men break into our dwellings, 
and to have those who were the stay and hope of the family seized, pinioned, 
and led off like malefactors to some far-off province ? Royal obtuseness and 
parliamentary tenacity of rights keep the constitutional question open iu 
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Prussia, to tfte priffldifce of domestic? i&Wem Arid the Aminirtioiif of foreign 
influence, if dolved, as We trristfft may be, ift the interest of trtie' fr«edoi», 
the present era of trial Witt be eh$ to Which Prussian patriots in future years 
may look back Witt* pardonable pride. Whether Austrian? representative 
government be H tatoe formal and temporary (jdnc^s^te to pfreseflt exigencies, 
or ah honest fieceptanc'e by ifriperialifems of better counsels, wtto cttn tell? 
Learning and eonuflerce Will never flourish inf thkt Empire as they ought, 
until essential politic principles are settled on a more firm basis. Egypt, 
if we are to credit the professions of Isihael Pasha, the neW viceroy, will reap 
the certain fruits of good governnteht. Italy, abandoning profitless nego- 
tiations and putting Aside party jdalbtfeles 7 , widely consolidates her strength 
and waits the issue off events ; while* Art Increasing eommercfr, and an educa- 
tion which is btirStihg the- bonds of dupGrfctitidn, ridd to the hopeful gudrdhtetfc 
tit a prosperous future; The Minor States, which afford no special topic 6f 
remark, are not on that adcbimt the* ledfe fortunate. Spain, stijjt maintaining 
slavery in her possessions and a cruel intolerance at home, dhows signs of 
political vigour, rind wisely abstains from those military campaigns in distant 
lands, which France, to her sorrow, id involved in. Louis Napoleon can* praise 
the 1 freedom and success of England, and invite his subjects to its imitation, 
while at the same time his government represses their ardent aspirations for 
its attainment. But never will France possess the solid freedom of England, 
fill, like England, she has thrown off priestly domination, discarded shallow 
nnbelieX and found a firm anchorage for her faith. 

Rarely His England presented to a World's gaze a more pleasing spectacle 
than how. Internal peace, unrestricted commerce, growing knowledge, a 
charity which, awakened by a great calamity has proved a counterpoise 
Of blessing, a political stipreinkcy and moral influence never before 
surpassed: for all these things We may be thankful to fcn over-ruling 
Providence. Nor must we forget to express the fervent Wish that the 
auspicious future which seems to Open to our Royitl Family may be darkened 
bjr no evil* but be fruitful of ble&ing to the world. 

On America universal attention is still fixed. The last act of a policy 
on the part of the North, confessedly dictated by military necessity, has 
been put in forces with little result as yet known. Neither are successes of 
arms on either side so great as to point to A speedy result. Hope is to be 
found however in the weariness of war, which finds voice on either side. 
The efforts of Republicans and Abolitionists to restore the Union and 
abolish slavery (both praiseworthy objects) by the unjustifiable means of a 
bloody wrir, have hitherto proved ineffectual ; the determination of the South, 
as expressed in words and deeds, never again to form on any terms a part 
of the broken Union, seemfe unabated ; it reinains to be seen (should no 
foreign intervention occur) hoW far the Democratic party will succeed in 
effecting their avowed object of restoring the Union as it was by a conciliatory 
policy and renewed guarantees of security to Southern institutions. 

Iii the meantime it becomes increasingly evident that many years inust 
elapse beTore Lancashire Regains her wonted prosperity. Consequently, the 
most sensible plan of relieving? the operatives would be to promote th6 
emigration of some and encourage others to take up fresh trades. 

Japan ft undergoing a rehtarkable revolution, and China no less a one. 
For now ftot only is the chief direction of Chinese finances in EuropeaA 




hands, but the control M the arrHed forte* is fast padatng thither also; 
a responsibility which is more easily assumed than laid by. Parallel* are 
even drawn between the position of China now, and that of India ift the 
days of dive and Hastings. Will like, results fellow ? Our need for cotton 
interests the community in the welfare of India, and makes us impatient of 
the apparently slow, yet relatively rapid, advances in the construction of 
roads, railways and canals, and the creation of those other facilities which 
commerce demands. To most 61 our other great colonies, such as Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Cape, we may look with satisfaction, as 
affording pleasing isfigns of ihatefiai prosjterity and general advancement. 

And so we leave the subject, saying only, that in every candid mind the 
thoughtful study of contemporary history nlust produce at least one 
conviction, that the Lord reigns ; and that by human instruments^ eenseious 
or unconscious of it, willing or opposing, urged on by wrath or inspired by 
benevolence, He, the unchanging, is surely accomplishing His changeless 
purposes of love concerning our world. 



% 0jtal itoi** rob G«riM. 

(tthxefly extracted from 'Ebdbswigk's History o* Staffordshire/) 



Bbewood. — Brewood is said to have been an old city; and in ploughing 
the fields Roman coins and other antiquities have been found. Before 
the Conquest the Bishop had a seat here. Here King John once kept 
his court. The market was granted by 1 Henry III, (1259). Here was 
a small Benedictine nunnery, founded earlier than the time of Richard 
I., which at the dissolution (Henry VIII.) was granted to Thomas 
Gifford ; and was called the Black Ladies, to distinguish it from the 
White Ladies, another religious house. During the last century, as at 
Wolverhampton and Lichfield, it was the custom of the inhabitants to 
adorn their walls with boughs and flowers. It was called " Well- 
worship," and is not altogether discontinued even now. 

Feathebstone. — Featherstone was the residence of John Huntbach, 
nephew and pupil of Sir William Dugdale, and whose knowledge of the 
antiquities of this county was very extensive. 

Gif6sALiii-*-The church of GnosaH has peculiar privileges of a very 
ancient date. The minister and churchwardens annually elect a jury, 
consisting of twelve men, who are empannelled and deliver a. verdict on 
all ecclesiastical matters, concerning which any dispute may arise during 
the ensuing year. 

Drayton— The river Penk, being past Penchrich (Penkridge) leaveth, 
Westwardly, Drayton, sometime belonging to the barony of Stafford, 
and by Hervy Bagot and Militant his wife, sold to the priory of St. 
Thotnas, whereof Walter Fowler is YidW owner. 
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Penkbidoe,— Penkridge is of great antiquity, supposed by Camden 
to be the Penocrucium of the Romans. The church is mentioned in the 
charter of Stephen, and in the bull of Pope Lucius as belonging to the 
churches of Coventry and Lichfield. Hugh Heuse granted the advowson 
and manse to the Archbishop of Dublin, who afterwards became dean of 
this church. The manor is now the property of Lord Hatherton. 
William Htissey, gent., had a hall in Penkridge called Hussey Hall, 
(Henry VIII.) which on his death he bequeathed to his three daughters, 
Alice, (married to Robert Butler) Amy, and Dorothy. 

Kinvaston belonged to Edward James in the seventeenth century. 
Near Kinvaston and Rodbaston are some entrenchments which belonged 
to the castellated mansions of John de Vandersted. 

Lord William Paget was born at Wednesbury, sprung from obscure 
parents, his father being sergeant at mace in London. He so recom- 
mended himself to Henry VIII., that he appointed him one of his 
executors, and of the council to his son Edward VI., in whose reign he 
was knighted, made comptroller of the household, chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and Lord Paget of Beaudesert. 

Sir William de Cabswall. — Over the tomb of Sir William de 
Carswall, at Caverswall, in North Staflordshire, is a monument with the 
following inscription : 

" William de Carswall, here lie I, 

Who built this castle and pooles hereby." 

Under which some wag has inscribed, 

" William de Carswall, here thou mayst lye* 
But thy castle is down and thy pooles are dry." 

Walsall Water. — Walsall water, a little beneath the town receiveth 
on the west side a brook that runs from Willenhall which (20 Conq.) 
belonged to the canons of Hampton and Darlaston, whereof William 
of Darlaston was lord about Henry IIFs. time. 

Db. Wilkes was the son of Richard Wilkes, of Willenhall, who lived 
upon his own estate, and whose ancestors had been seated there from 
the time of Edward IV. He was born March 16th, 1691, and was 
educated at St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1710, where he took his 
degrees in arts, and was distinguished as a scholar and mathematician. 
After having taken deacon's orders and occasionally officiated in the 
church, he turned from the profession in disgust at the manner in which 
preferment is usually bestowed, and commenced the practice of physic 
at Wolverhampton. Here he published a treatise on the dropsy. In 
1725 he married Rebecca Manlove, of Lees Hill, near. Abbots Bromley, 
and went to reside with his father at Willenhall. Being a widower in 
1756, be soon afterwards married Mrs. Frances Bendish, sister of Sir 
Richard Wrottesley, Bart., who died at an advanced age in 1798. Dr. 
Wilkes died in 1760. He. was an eminent and skilful physician, and a 
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diKgent and inquisitive lover of antiquities. His collections, in MSS., 
were sold by his executor, the Rev. T. Unett, of Stafford, to the Rev. 
Thomas Pielde, master of Brewood school, for £200, which, together 
with other useftil papers of Wilkes, were used by Shaw in his history. 



To Subscribers.— The Year's Subscription is now due. Post Office 
Orders to be made payable to ' Joshua Loxton.' 

Single copy (post-free) 7s. ; two copies (post-free) 13s. 



%mkm its ftowttynxilttni*. 



" S. Jones." — No. Certamly not 

" X.Y.Z." — Apply at Doctors' Commons— 'Fee, 10s. 6d. 

c c Antiquary " suggests that a Monument to Dr. Wilkes should be 
erected in the Market Place, combining a Monument, a Drinking 
Fountain, a Pillar Post Office, wnd a Public Clock. Will our friend 
head the subscription Ust ? 

" Wonder." — There cure strange rumours afloat, we believe. It will 
surprise us , if the ensuing month does not witness some startling 
revelations. For the lady's sake keep the matter as quiet as you can. 

"A Young Poet." — Your Icwrels cure too green to entwine our pages. 
Try " Frosts " or the " Cornhill." 

" Mechanic." — We think we can fearlessly assert that the new 
Literary Institute will be erected before the appeara/nce of our next 
Number. 

Consigned to our Waste Paper Basket, with feelings of gratitude to their respective authors. 

"Lcwra's Farewell"—'! The Woodbvrd's Song "—"Happy Days"— 
" Two Hours in a Goal Mine 99 — " A Lay Sermon on a Bushy Theme 99 ~ 
"Jeremy's Answer to Jeremiah Meek" (too vapoury) — "Concerning 
Satwrday Evening Concerts" — Bemcvrkable instance of Patience in a 
Subscriber to the Willenhall Magazine 9 ' — "A Query" — "Living 9 ' — 
"A Bap at Colenso 99 — "My Beehive cmd its Results. 



Note. — In reply to numerous enquiries concerning the fate of "A Very Likely Story," 
we fear the second half is lost in the Irish Sea, as it has nerer reached us. Its author has 
recently committed matrimony : need we he surprised at his negligence ? 
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